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A TRANSLATION OF THE NTTISATAKAM, OR HUNDRED VERSES 

ON ETHICS AND POLITICS, BY BHARTRIHARI. 

BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 



HE following translation* is made from the 
recent edition of Bhartriliari’s NUisatakam 
and Vairugyasatakam by Kasliinatli Trimbak 
Telang, M.A., LL.B.f In tlie introduction pre- 
fixed to bis edition he maintains “ the tradition 
of king Bhartrihari’s full authorship of these 
works.” He then arrives at the conclusion that 
our author flourished about the close of the first 
and the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era.’ ’ It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
his arguments here, as No. XI. of the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series may be presumed to be in the 
hands of most readers of the Antiquary. 

I proceed to extract from Lassen’s Indische 
Alter thumshunde (v ol. II. p. 1174) some remarks 
on these poems and their authorship. “ The 
opinion I before expressed, that the date of the 
composition of the three hundred short poems 
which by universal tradition are ascribed to 
Bhartrihari, must be placed before the over- 
throw of the older Gupta dynasty, J is of course 
untenable if the passage in which Buddha is 
represented as a tenth incarnation of Vishnu 
really formed part of the original collection, but 
I have already remarked above that the earliest 
evidence of the reception of Sakya Muni 
among the incarnations of the Brahmanic god is 

* The Sentences of Bhartrihari have already appeared in 
more than one European dress. Pet. von Bohlen published 
a Latin version with a commentary at Berlin in 1833 ; D. 
Galanos translated them into Greek under the title of 
IvSikcop jA€Ta(f>pao-€i£iV IIpoSpo/AO?, published by G. K. 
Typaldos at Athens, 1845 ; and H. Fauche gave a French 
version in 1852 . — Ed. 


to be found in an inscription of the tenth century, 
and that the passage in question must therefore 
be regarded as an interpolation. Another al- 
lusion, i.e. to the Puranas as containing doctrines 
to which the author attaches no value, cannot 
help us to fix his date, as we may understand 
by the expression the older works that passed 
under that title. § I base my opinion that the 
poems in question must be referred to so early 
a period principally upon their great literary 
merits, which render them conspicuous among 

the productions of the Indian muse. They place 
before ns in terse and pithy language the Indian 

views about the chief aspirations of youth, 
manhood, and old age, about love, about concerns 
with things of this world, and about retirement 
from them into lonely contemplation. They 
contain a rich store of charming descriptions 
of lovers and their various states of feeling ; 
of shrewd and pointed remarks about human 

* v 

life, about the worth of virtue and the evils of 
vice, and of sage reflections on the happiness of 
ascetics, who in their lonely retirement contem- 
plate all things with indifference. On account 
of the perfect art with which they are composed, 
these short poems are worthy of being ranked 
among the masterpieces of Indian genius. Some 

f The poems are also to be found in Haberlin’s Anthology 
(Calcutta, W. Thacker & Co., 1847)* This seems to he the 
edition used by Professor Lassen. 

X Le. before the end of the third century after Christ. 

§ Of which Lassen supposes the present eighteen Pari*, 
nas to be a rifacimento. 
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of them are connected in sense, as the descrip- 
tion of the seasons ; others form a whole by 
themselves, and may be most fitly compared to 
miniature paintings, as presenting to ns a 
complete picture in the narrow frame of one 
strophe. As to the tradition that their author 
was Bhartrihari, it probably arose from the 
circumstance that, according to one story, he 
is said to have retired to Banaras after he 
resigned the crown; for the last hundred in 
the collection of poems attributed to him con- 
tain the praises of a contemplative life, and the 
city of Banaras is mentioned as one in which 
such a life can be profitably spent ; on the other 
hand, as soon asBhartrihari’s authorship 
was generally believed, a strophe in the first 
hundred in which the faithlessness of women is 
censured, and a curse is pronounced on them 
and on the god of love, may well have given 
rise to the notion that he became disgusted with 
kingly power on discovering the faithlessness 
of his wife Anangasena, # and abdicated 
his throne.” 

Considering the great uncertainty which at- 
taches to Hindu literary history, we may per- 
haps think it fortunate that there is something 
like a consensus as to the date of these poems. 
Whether the author of these yvapai was a king 
or a sage, a man of the world or a pedant, no 
one can help endorsing Professor Lassen’s 
opinion of their literary merits. Some of them 
are characterized by an epigrammatic point and 
a subacid humour rarely to be met with in 

Sanskrit literature, and remind us of the best 

* 

pieces in the Greek Anthology. 

FIRST SECTION. 

Eternal, Holy Spirit, free from bonds of space 
and time. 

Whose essence is self-knowledge, Thee I call to 
bless my rhyme. 

She whom I worship night and day, she loathes 
my very sight, 

And on my neighbour dotes, who in another 
takes delight ; 

A third she in my humble self nothing but good 
can see : 

Now out upon the god of love, and him, and 
them, and me ! 

* Lassen observes that the etymology of her name (host 
of love) confirms his view. 

f i.e. the elephant. 


Easy is a fool to manage, easier still a man of 
sense, 

Brahma’s self is foiled by one of little brains- 
and great pretence. 

Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger’s 
ravening' throat ; 

Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam- 
wreaths round your boat ; 

Fearless twine an angry cobra like a garland 
round your head ; 

But with fools forbear to argue, — better strive 
to wake the dead. 

If you squeeze with might and main, 

Oil from sand you may obtain ; 

If with parching thirst you burn, 

Some mirage may serve your turn ; 

If you wander far and wide, 

Rabbits’ horns may grace your side ; 

But you’ll never— trust my rule 
Please a headstrong, bumptious fool. 

As well attempt to pierce with flowers the 
diamond of the mine, 

As 'well attempt with honey-drops to sweeten 
ocean’s brine, 

As well go bind with lotus-bands the lord of 
forest herds, f 

As strive to lead in wisdom’s ways the bad with 
sugared words. 

When the Creator made the dolt, 

He left him not without his bolt ; 


That fool shows best the wise among 
Who strokes his beard and holds his tongue 




When but a little I had learned, in my own 
partial eyes 

I seemed a perfect Solon and immeasurably wise ; 

But when a little higher I had climbed in 
wisdom’s school, 

The fever-fit was over and I knew myself a 
fool. 

See that pariah making off there with a filthy 
greasy bone, 

How he’ll mumble and enjoy it when he finds 
himself alone ! 

Not if Indra’s self reproved him would he blush 
and leave his treat, 

For the mean abhor no meanness if it only yield 
them meat. 


I Compare the epigram of Palladas : 

lias* tls aTraLderos <ftpovip.G)Ta.TOs earn crLccncov 
Tov \oyov iyKpvxnvTuv cos* 7 rados aiaxpOTaTov* 
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* 

From Heaven to Siva’s head, and thence to 

Himalaya's snows, 

%/ ' 

To India’s plain, thence to the main, the sacred 
Ganges flows — 


Heaven, if the swan deserve no quarter, 
May drive him from his lotus-bower, 
But cannot take away the power 
By which he severs milk from water.* 


A sad descent! but rivers go astray, like fool- Neither rings, bright chains, nor bracelets, per- 


ish men, 


fumes, flowers, nor w r ell-trimmed hair, 


From heaven s crown they tumble down, and (J race a man like polished language, til’ only 


never rise again. 


Deem him who verse and music scorns 
A beast without the tail and horns ; 

What though he never feed on grass, 

I hold him none the less an ass. 

Those slaves who neither fast nor give, 
CJnjust, unthinking, idle live, 

Are beasts, though men by right of birth, 
Unwieldy burdens, cumbeifing earth. 

I’d sooner live in mountain caves with lions, 
bears, and apes, 

Than dwell in Indra’s heavenly halls with 


brainless human shapes. 


if 


fools) 


SECOND SECTION. 


jewel he should wear. 

Knowledge is man’s highest beauty, knowledge 
is his hidden treasure, 

Chief of earthly blessings, bringing calm con- 
tentment, fame, and pleasure ; 

Friends in foreign lands procuring, love of 
mighty princes earning ; 

Man is but a beast without it : such a glorious 
god is Learning. 

Better silence far than speaking, 

Worse are kinsmen oft than fire, 

There’s no balm like friendly counsel, 

There’s no enemy like ire, 

Rogues have keener teeth than vipers, 

Brains outweigh the miser’s hoard. 

Better modesty than jewels, 

Tuneful lyre than kingly sword. 

Ever liberal to kinsmen, to the stranger ever 
kind, 

Ever stem to evil-doers, ever frank to men of 
mind. 

Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 
crown, 

Ever brave against his foemen, ever honouring 
the gown, 

Womankind distrusting ever — such the hero I 
would see, — 

Such uphold the world in order ; without them 
’twould cease to be. 


Here follows the praise of the wise man. in ’ . , . 

Ever stem to evil-doers, ever frank to men or 

Kings in whose country tuneful bards are found mind. 

Naked and starving, though for lore renowned, Ever loving to the virtuous, ever loyal to the 
Are voted dullards by all men of sense ; crown, 

Poets are ever lords, though short of pence, j Ever brave against his foemen, ever honouring 
And he who spurns the diamond’s flawless ray the gown, 

Himself degrades, not that he flings aw r ay. Womankind distrusting ever — such the hero I 

* 

Those who possess that treasure which no thief „ _ ^ ^ f ^ ^ , , , 

, / Such uphold the world m order ; without them 

can take a wav, , . , , . , 

| | , o i i * ’twould cease to be. 

Which, though on suppliants ireeiy spent, in- 

ereaseth day by day, What blessings flow from converse with the wise! 

A sonrce of inward happiness which shall out- All dulness leaves us, truth we learn to prize, 

last the earth j Our hearts expand with consciousness of worth, 

To them e’en kings should yield the palm, and Our minds enlarge, our glory fills the earth. 

own their higher worth. Those bards of passion who unfold 

Scorn not those sages who have scaled the r ^^ ie secrets the heart, 

topmost heights of truth, The j r g loi T never g™weth old, 

Nor seek to bind their might with bands of teels Death s fatal dart. 

straw, A duteous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 

For lotus-strings will never hold in awe ness prone, 

Th’ infuriate sovereign of the herd, drunk with A loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind o f 

the pride of youth. j cheerful tone, 


Those bards of passion who unfold 
.The secrets of the heart, 

Their glory never groweth old, 

Nor feels Death’s fatal dart. 

A duteous son, a virtuous wife, a lord to kind- 
ness prone, 

A loving friend, a kinsman true, a mind of 
cheerful tone, 


* According to Dr. Kielliorn on the Pa nchatantra, I. p. 2, 1. 16, it is only the heavenly swans that possess this power. 
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A handsome shape, a well-filled purse, a soul- 
illumined face, 

Axe theirs on whom great Ilari smiles, and 
sheds peculiar grace. 

Abstinence from sin of bloodshed, and from 


speech of others’ wives 


3 


Truth, and open-handed largess, love for men of 
holy lives, 

Freedom from desire and avarice, — such the 

& 

path that leads to bliss, 

Path which every sect may travel, and the | 
simple cannot miss. 

Cowards shrink from toil and peril, 

Vulgar souls attempt and fail ; 

Men of mettle, nothing daunted, 

Persevere till they prevail. 

Not to swerve from truth or mercy, not for life 
to stoop to shame ; 

Prom the poor no gifts accepting, nor fro 
of evil fame ; 

Lofty faith and proud submission, — who on 
Fortune’s giddy ledge 

Firm can tread this path of duty, narrow as the 
sabre’s edge ? 

(Here ends the section devoted to the praise of the 
wise man.) 


Dogs fawn on those who bring them meat, 
And grovel whimpering at their foot 
With upturned throat, and wag their tails in 
gamesome mood, 

But the huge elephant erect 
Bates not one jot of self-respect, 

And after thousand coaxings deigns to taste his 



In this revolving world the dead 

o 

Arc ever Lorn again, 

But- lie is truly born whose race 
By him doth praise attain. 

Two paths arc open to the proud, 

As to the woodland flowers, 

Which flourish high above the crowd, 




LGIl 


Or wither in the bowers. 

Rahil spares the lesser planets, 

As unworthy of his might. 

But lie wreaks his lawful vengeance 

On the lords of day and. night. 

/ 

On his hood the serpent Sesha doth this triple 
world uphold, 

On the broad hack of the tortoise he lies stretch- 
ed in many a fold, 

On the ocean’s breast the tortoise like a speck 




THIRD SECTION. 
of self-respect < 


eludes the sight : 

Who in thought can limit greatness, or 
hounds to Nature’s might ? 


et 


Worn 


glory and of power, 

Still the king of beasts is kingly, even to his 
dying hour ; 

V ill he graze on hay like oxen ? No, he longs ( Yet he mourns with all his waters for his self- 


Bctter had the mount Mainaka borne the brunt 
of Indra’s ire, 

Than thus plunged beneath the ocean severed 
from his sorrowing sire :f 
Though he saved unharmed his pinions from 
the blazing tliunder-stone, 


to meet once more 

Tusk-armed elephants in battle, and to chink 
their spouting gore. 


abandoned throne. 

The sun-gem touched by Heaven’s rays, 
Though void of sense, is all ablaze; 


Pling a dry and gristly cow’s-bone* to a low- How then can men of spirit brook 


bred cur to gnaw, 

Straight he wags his tail delighted, though it 
cannot fill his maw. 

% 

/ 

Lions spare the prostrate jackal, hut the forest- 
monarchs smite, 


A fellow-mortal’s scornful look ? 

A lion’s whelp will boldly face th’ earth-shaking 
monarch’s rage, 

Por valour dwells in valorous kind, without re- 
gard of age. 


E’en by fortune pressed the valiant scorns to (Here ends the praise of self-respect and valour.) 


waive his proper right. 

* The poet’s meaning certainly is that a special im- 
purity attaches to eating the flesh of the cow. Babu 
Ha-j endra Lilia Mitra has^ shown that this notion is of very 
recent origin. In fact it did not prevail in the time of 
Bhavabhuti, who is generally placed in the eighth 


(To be contimied.) 


century. So that this stanza at any rate must have been 
composed at a far later date than that assigned by Professor 
Lassen to the majority of Bliartrihari’ s poems. 

+ Himalay a — his son M a i n & k a was the only 
mountain, that escaped having its wings clipped by Indra. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 

BY CAPT. J. S. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION 
Round about Bangalor, more especially to- j By the common people these two are supposed 


wards the Lil Bigh and Petd,— as the native 
town is called, — three or more stones are to be 
found together, having representations of ser- 
pents carved upon them, and of which the ac- 
companying sketch will give some idea. These 
stones are erected always under the sacred fig- 
tree by some pious person, whose means and 
piety determine the care and finish with which 
they are executed. 

Judging from the number of these stones, 
the worship of the serpent appears to be more 
prevalent in the Bangalor district than in 
other parts of the province. I have seen 
stones like No. 15 in other parts of Maisur, but 
their appearance would lead one to think that 
in the present day they are not worshipped, 
while those in the immediate vicinity of Ban- 
galor are often adorned with saffron, Ac. I have 
been able to learn but little about these stones. 
No priest is ever in charge of them. There is 
no objection to men doing so, but, from custom 
or for some reason — perhaps because the ser- 
pent is supposed to confer fertility on barren 
women— the worshipping of these stones, which 
takes place during the Gauri feast, is confined 
to women of all Hindu classes and creeds. 

In fig. 1, a represents a seven-headed cobra* 
and is called Subramanya. 5, a female, 
the lower portion of whose body is that of 
a snake. She is called Mu dam a, and is 
the principal and most important figure in the 
group, b represents two serpents entwined, 
the children of c. These three representations 
are necessary to a complete and orthodox group. 

These stones, when properly erected, ought to 
be on a built-up stone platform facing the 
rising sun; and under the shade of two pip'd 


(ficus rdijlosj) trees — a male and female 
growing together, and wedded by ceremonies 
in every respect the same as in the case of 
human beings —close by and growing in the 
same platform a ninth ( margosa ) and bilpatrd f 
(a kind of wood-apple), which are supposed to 
be living witnesses of the marriage. The expense 
of performing the marriage ceremony is too 
heavy for ordinary persons, and so we generally 
find only one pipid and a nithb on the platform. 


: 

e 



to represent man and wife. 

The reason given to me for the ninth and 
patrd trees being selected as witnesses proves 
that the Saivite religion is in some manner 

and this is farther borne out by the lingam 
being engraved on a and h —connected with 
this form of tree and serpent worship. 

The fruit of the ninth and blip atrd is the 
only one which in any way resembles a lingam, 
and by placing the fruit of either of these trees 
on the leaf of the piped, which represents the 
yonlj you have a fair representation of an 
entire lingam. 

The custom among Brahmans, still acted up 
to, that under certain circumstances men must 
marry plants, is curious. If a Brahman is 
desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes 
through themarriage ceremony correctly, but ab- 
breviated in details, with a yekke gld,t (A ristolo- 
chii itilicz). This is looked upon as the third 
marriage; after the ceremony has been com- 
pleted the yeklce gidi is cu: down and burnt. 
The man is no w free, without fear of evil con- 
sequences, to wed the woman who is nominally 
his fourth wife. 


This custom owes its origin not to 


tree- 


worship, but to the belief that the number three 


burning the third 

O 


wife 


is an unlucky one. By 
all bad luck is averted. 

It sometimes happens that the elder brother, 
not having come across a suitable wife, is still 
unmarried when the younger brother wishes to 
get married. Before the younger can do so, 
however, the elder goes through the ceremony of 
marriage with a plantain tree, which is afterwards 

cut down, and the younger is then free to wed. 

The privileges of chewing betel-nut, wear- 
ing flowers in the hair, using sandalwood paste 
on the body, and tying up the cloth behind in a 
particular manner, are confined to married men 
only. By going through the ceremony of mar- 


riage with a plantain 


tree, the unfortunate 


bachelor who cannot get a wife is entitled to 
exercise all the coveted privileges. 

Note by the Editor. 

All over Western and Southern India we find 
the serpent more or less venerated, and a collec- 


* T 


This stone was about 4| feet high. 


f Crate va reiigiosa? — E d. 
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tion of the sculptured representations of the many traditions, beliefs, and rites connected with 


forms employed could not fail to be interesting. 
Sketches of a few varieties of serpent images 


them would be specially interesting. 

The following notice of the worship of the 


are given in the Report on the Archaeological living serpent is given by Dr. Cor nis h, in the 


Survey of Western India for last season ; and 


of the Census of 


from these %3. 3, 5, and 6 are taken. Fig. 2 is 1871 (vol. I. pp. 105-6) “ In many places,” 

he says, “ the living serpent is to this day 


from a village in the Belgam district ; Figs. 3 


and 5 are from a photograph of six sculptured sought out and propitiated. About two year 
stones in the principal temple at Si nde-Manauli, ago, at Rajamandri, I came upon an old ant- 
on the Mllaprabh'i, of which two are carved hill by the side of a public road, on which was 
with nine figures each of Hindu clevas or gods, placed a modem stone representation of a cobra, 
seated in a line, aud another bears a figure of 


with 


a single hooded snake 


•> 


a fourth of a pair — the pieces of wood carved very rudely in the shape 

male with three hoods and the female with of a snake. These were the offerings left by 

one ; the fifth (fig, 3) had a single snake with devotees, at the abode taken up by an old 

seven heads (one of them broken off) very snake, who occasionally would come out of his 

neatly carved in a compact poi’phyritic slab, — hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 

each head has a crest, and over the whole is for him by his adorers. 

the chattr-x or umbrella, emblematic of so- “ Around this place I saw many women who 
vereignty ; the sixth (fig. 5) has a pair of had come to make their prayers at the shrine, 

crested snakes, the male only with its hood If they chanced to see the cobra, I was assured 

expanded. No. 4 is from a stone at Aiholli or that the omen "was to be interpreted favourably, 

Aiwalli,* further down the same river, in the and that their prayers for progeny would be 

Dharwacl zilla ; and No. 6 is from the door-jamb granted. There is a place also near Vaisarpadi, 

of a deserted temple at Huli, not far from Manauli. close to Madras, in which the worship of the 

At Than, in Kathifiwad, is a temple of living snake draws crowds of votaries, who make 

£ Bashanji/ as Sesha Narayana is locally called. holiday excursions to the temple (generally 

The principal image is a three-headed cobra on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes 


with two smaller monocephalous ones — one on 
each side — carved on the same slab. To the 


preserved 


and probably so long as the desire of offspring 
spectator’s right of them is a figure of V i s h n u is a leading characteristic of the Indian people, 


in the human form, with four arms ; while on, and 
in front of the altar on which the images are 
placed are saligrdmas and kmlch shells. A com- 


offerin 




representation of the three snakes in alto-rilievo 
on a flat earthenware tile. Near the same town 


so long will the worship of the serpent, or of 
snake-stones, be a popular cult. In all pro- 
bability the snake-stones were originally set up 
in commemoration of a living snake, formerly 


tenanting the spot, 
are to be counted l 


In most places the stones 


is a shrine of Bandia Naga,f where there judging from the modem practice, as I saw 
is an image but no temple. As snake-worship it myself at Rajamandri, they were probably set 
prevails among the K a t h l s , similar shrines up in fulfilment of vows, and in remembrance 
are doubtless to be met with in many places of blessings flowing to the donors through snake- 
throughout the peninsula 5 and an account of the worship. 




PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM BELGAM, SAMP GAM, G‘ 

AND SIDDHAPUR. 

BY H. BLOCHMANU, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


Mr. Burgess some time ago sent me tracings 
of several Muhammadan inscriptions at Belgam, 
Sampgam, Gulbarga, and Siddhapur. I now 
give my readings and translations. 


1. The inscription from the Sampgam J 
Mosque is of no interest. It only contains 
three Qoran verses, viz. Surah ixi. 13, xii. 64, 
and vi. 161 . 


* Ante, p. 308. 


t See Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 7. 


A 9 


village to the south-east 
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2. One of the Belglm inscriptions refers to 
the rebuilding of the south-east -wall of the 
Fort of that place in the a.h. 1043, or a.b. j stichs is unusual .f 
1633-34. 


which give 937 a. h. The connected writing 


hemi 



^UL» 

b 


e,*°3 

j| jLc.^. 

j 


ijji My 

dl/O <A3UvJ <XJ 

• • 

r U5- 

sj ^ 3 1 

Cyxx^jo 


4y*P° 

I 

m 


Oj-S* 

3 


••A • 

Cirt^O! 


AW 


4. The fourth is a photograph of an inscrip- 
tion from Gulbarga, halfway up the bastion, 
where the great gun lies. 

jilaJl .j| lS _ 

Z>jS O j 1*® !^: l lilA. s IA Jilf 


I .f-fC JoJws iSlo J iJIaj 


*s. 


t -J^r 


J 




0 Opener ! The Fort having been destroyed D 1524-2-51 
by the rains, it was again made strong and 


This bastion of the 12- gaz Gun% was erected in 
the reign of Abut Muzaffur Ibrahim ’Adilshdh 
by Bar ah Malik and Malik Sandal, § in 1034 


firm 


0 


’ Abd ul Husain, the powerful. A reckoning 
according to the date of the Ilijrah was written 
down : know it to he the year 1043. # Written by 
\ Abdul 'Aziz. 

The metre is Mubxqdrib ; but the 5th hemi- 
stich alone is sdlim. 

3. In the N.E. wall of Belg.lm Fort, Mr. 
Burgess found another inscription, of which he 
has sent me a photograph. It consists of three 


distichs, RubaT metre ; but the third hemistich 
contains one syllable too much. 

The inscription shows that the foundation of 
the walls was laid in a. h. 937, or a. d. 1530-31, 
by Ya’qub ’Ali Khan. 


Z jjj Af lAzrt 

*bf (J ^ & IK (Jzk 


Ip 


•• 



kxj 


J K JJ 


jl JJ.UI | J jU*. j ! jit 










Cuo 


if 


*• \ v A 



y 


•• 


jA.J 

J tji 


G 


Ya'qub ’ Ali Khan , who is a joy to the heart , 




foundation of 


der. 


4 


firm like the wall of Al 


by a sage in the words ‘ a rather strong wall? as 
has been mentioned by all people. 

The date lies in the words diwdr i qawitar , 

*a.d. 1633-34. Mr. Stokes only alludes to this inscription, 
but gives the date as a.d. 1640. See Historical Account 
of the Belg&rn District , by H. J. Stokes, M.C.S., p 40.— Eo. 

f From this inscription Mr. Stokes infers 44 that the 
wall was completed nineteen years after Asad Kb on first 
got possession of Belgian, if. as I believe, this stone com- 


The spelling y 


h for 


y- 

n 


is rather unusual. 


The three letters is, <j". and J below the 
final words fill up a vacant space, but have no 


meaning. 

5. 


The fifth inscription was discovered by 
Mr. Burgess in 1865 on a ruined Wav, or well, at 
Siddhapur, and is mentioned by him in bis Notes 
of a Visit to Gif arid, p. 72. His tracing enables 
me to give a correct reading and translation : 


# j'S I 4-1 1 * 


J-tf 


&.S 



• > 


J* 


CS^ coil 


iS 


U> 




t f \j& j4 isrf 

f Uiik b | ollal^o 

c5^ ^ (A (J^*4**f 


25 bo J& j[x\sA 


« 



•• 


* J 


* -> L>* l • l 


<£ W» 


£Jj4*J| 


Lsrib^l j’ La. Uvc Jaw' | aa s *sB | 

{j* Jr 3 *** 3 1 ji J 3 1 ^ Ua.JLXo 

f*— I j 

*U| iJ-PJ 3m £ 

God is Great ! 

The building of this Bui (well) was success- 
fully completed in the time when the town of 
Sd pur teas the jCigir of the scion of 
Mir sd Muhammad Anwar , son of the excellent 
Nawdb Azam Khan , under the superintendence 
of Hdji Ismail al- Sharif \ son of Rdji Bakhtudr 



if 


[ April 


1601 A d.]. And with God rests the guidance 
to the right road ? although there are that deviate 
from it [ Qordn, xvi. 9] . 


meraorates its completion.” ( Historical Account , ui sup . , 
p. 25 .) — Ed. 

X This has reference to the huge brass gxm which still 
lies close by. — E d. 

§ The names of the builders are such as are given to 
Eunuchs and Habdos, 
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YamUkhd , MaksaLmmd , Kashfdtit , Tab y units , 
Azarfaty units , Yuw finish is , and the name of 
their dog is Qifmir. 

The writer is Luffullah. 

i 

Nawab A’zam Kh.in is batter known under his 
full name, K lian i A’ z a m M i r z a 5 A z i z 
Kokah, of whom the reader will find a 
biographical note in my 4m (translation, p. 325). 
He was long employed in Gujarat. Mirza 

A 

M uhammad Anwar was his fifth son (Ain, 
p. 328). Mr. Burgess also ascribes the digging 
or repair of the Khan Saro war near Patau to 
Anwar’s father ( Visit to Gujarat, p. 91). 

The names Yamlikhu, &c., in the end of 
the inscription are the names of the Ashcib i Kahf, 


c the Lords of the ca ve,’ who form the subject 
of the xvmth silt ah of the Qordn. The * Lords 
of the Cave’ are well known to us under the 
name of “ the Seven Sleepers.” The origin 


of the legend is 


given in Gibbon’s History f 
chap. Ixxiii (end of vol. III., Bohn’s edition).* 


The 


dog Q i t m i r . was 


with the seven 


in the cave, and is much respected by Muham- 
madans. Sa’di mentions him in the Gulistdn ; 
and his name and those of his masters are often 
written on amulets as a powerful protection 

Hence the occur- 
rence of their names in this inscription, which 
served both as a historical record and as a 
talisman. 


against loss or destruction. 


MALIFATTAN. 

BY COL. H. YULE, C.B., PALERMO. 


My friend Mr. Burnell, in his Essay on the 
Pahlavi Inscriptions of S India, has incidentally 

expressed an opinion that the town of Mayilap- 

pur, or San Thome, is the Malifattan of some 
of the Muhammadan medical writers. f 

Though I have often tried, I have never been 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on 
this point; and Mr. Burnell’s view is perhaps 
expressed too positively. I will here put down 
all the data known to me. 

.First as to the old name of San Thome. 
The present form M a y i 1 a p p u r is, I ima- 
gine, accommodated to the long-popular ety- 
mology ‘ Peacock-Town.’ Mr. Burnell thinks the 
proper name was probably Mala ip pur am, 

‘Mount- Town,’ 

Marco Polo gives no name to the city. He 
calls it a certain little town having no great po- 
pulation, and frequented by few traders. Neither 
is any name given to it by Friar John of Monte 
Corvino, afterwards Archbishop of Cambaluc, 
who, on his way to China ( circa 1292-93), spent 
some time in the vicinity and buried a comrade, 
Fr. Nicolas of Pistoia, in the Church of St. 
Thomas. The first traveller, as far as I know, 
to name the place, is JohnMarignolli, about the 

middle of the 14th century, who calls it Mir a- 
p o 1 i s , but who had, I suspect, heard the 
peacock etymology, for he mentions the peacocks 
particularly in connexion with the legend of the 


Apostle’s death. The Catalan Map, executed 
about 1375, gives M i r a p o r . Nicolo Conti, 
according to different read ings, Malpuria, 
M a 1 p u 1 i a , and M a 1 e p o r . Barbosa, soon 
after 1500, has Maylapur,Mailapur, and 
Malepnr; with De Barros, Couto, and the 

it takes the form 
Mcliapor . In Fra Paolino, again, we find 
M ailapuri, or M a I 1 a p u r a m , — City of 
Peacocks.” 

Then for M a 1 i f a 1 1 a n. This is mentioned 
by Rashid uddin, in his notices of Malabar, 
as one of the ports belonging to Snndar 


Portuguese of their age, 


« 



Devar, — “Pattan, Malifattan, 
and Kayal , ” as well as in Wassaf’s edition 
of the same notices.^; And Abulfeda names 
Manifattan, probably the same place, as a 
city on the coast of Malabar. 

Other notices seem very rare. That of Friar 

Jordan ns, who was a Catholic Missionary in 
"Western and South India, and on his return to 
Europe was named by the Pope Bishop of 
Colnmbam or Quilon in 1828, is remarkable. 
Naming the kingdoms of India that he was ac- 
quainted with after M o 1 e b a r, where the pepper 
grows, comes Singuyli (or Cranganore), and 
then Colnmbnm, “ the king of which is called 
Linonia, but his kingdom Mokebar.§ There 

— O 7 o m 

is also the king ofMolepha t a m, whose king- 
dom is called M o 1 e p o r, where pearls are taken 


# Conf. Fundgniben des Orients, III. 347-381. 
t Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 313. 

X See Dowson's Elliot , vol. I. p. 69, and III. p. 32, disregarding erroneous readings. 
§ I will not digress on this curious and perplexing statement. 
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iu infinite quantities.” The name re-appears 
in the Papal records in connexion with the 
no min ation of Jordanus, the Pope in two letters 
commending the new Bishop to the Christians 
of Columbum, and “to the whole body of 
Christian people dwelling in M o 1 e p h a t a m.”* 
The only other notice that I can find is in 
interesting memoranda of Joseph the 
Indian of Cranganore (circa 1500) published 
in the Komis Orb is. After noticing the former 
trade of the Chinese (incolae Cataii) -with 

Calicut, and their abandonment of that port 

« 

on account of the king’s ill-treatment of them, 
he goes on : “ Post hoc adivere urbem M a i 1 a - 
petarn, quae urbs paret regi Narsindo ; regio 
respicit orientem, et distat ab Indo fiumine 
milliaribus xc. Ibi nunc sua exercent merci- 


moma. 




The statement about the Indus is perplexing, f 
but the eastern aspect, and the subjection to 
the Narsingha, or king of Vij ‘iyanagar, show 
that the place was on the Coromandel coast. 
Joseph, however, does not mean St. Thomas’s, 
for in another passage he speaks of that as 
M i 1 a p a r , ‘ 4 nrbs . . . qute instar promontorium 
in mare prominet.” This, and the mention of 
the pearl-fishery by Friar Jordanus, are con- 
siderable obstacles to the identification of the 
two places, though the Molepor of Jordanus 
seems in favour of that identification. 

Is there any evidence that Mailapur was fre- 
quented by the Chinese traders P Ritter cites 
the name Chinapatam, applied to Madras, 
as a trace of ancient Chinese traffic there. 
I have elsewhere objected to this statement 
(quoted from J. T. Wheeler ) % that the name in 
question, properly Chennapattan or Chennapa- 
pattan, was bestowed on the site granted to the 
English in 1639 by the Naik of Ckinglepat, in 
honour of that chief's father-in-law, Chennapa 
by name. But this may not be conclusive ; for 
the Naik may have only modified an existing 
name, as often happens. And De Barros says 
“ Though the greatness which the city of Melia- 
por possessed in those (ancient) days had, by 
the time onr people arrived, become almost anni- 
hilated by the wars that occurred in the time 
of the Chinese, who had held in that place their 

* Oil. Raynaldi, Annales Ecclesiast. An. 1330. If. 

t From another passage he would seem, by Indus to 
mean Granges. Possibly be wa3 shown a map founded on 
Fra Macro’s, in which the Indus does take the place of the 
Ganges. 


principal settlements, — of which we see traces 
to this day in their great edifices.” — This 
seems at any rate to imply traditions of Chinese 
frequenting MaiLipur. Barbosa also tells a 
story of Chinese in connexion with the tomb of 
St. Thomas. • 

Chinese coins have been found on the beach, 
I believe, at various points down the coast as 
far as Kfiyal, both by Cob Mackenzie’s people 
and by Sir Walter Elliot’s ; but what De Barros 
says of buildings left by the Chinese warns us 
to recall the confusion which has taken place in 

some instances certainlv, between Chinas and 

•/ 7 

J a i n a s. This is particularly the case, as Dr. 
Caldwell has pointed out to me, with regard to 
the famous China Pagoda of Kegapatam, the 
destruction of which, I may observe, has been 
variously ascribed to the Railway Company and 

qui 

meruit ferat !” I trust at least it was not the 
Public Works Department! 

My own impression has always been that 
Malifattan was to be sought further south than 


to the Jesuit College there — “ Palmarn 


Madras, but the only map on which I could 
trace such a name is one in the Lett res Edi- 
fiantes (Recneil XY.) representing the southern 
part of the Coromandel coast. In this Male- 


appears 


l- 


swaram, about the position of Tondei — scarcely 
a possible place, 1 imagine, for a seaport fre- 
quented by foreign trade. 

1 have generally found my ideas recur to N ega- 
patam as the most probable locality. Dr. Cald- 
well mentions that the Jaina Tower aforesaid 
was sometimes called the “ Tower of the Malla.” 
Is it possible that Xegapatam, so long one of 
the most frequented ports on the coast, was ever 
called Malla pattan? The three names 
“ Pattan, Malifattan, and Kayil” .would then be 
in proper order, Fattan representing K a v e r i - 
pattanam (as Mr. Burnell confirms), Mali- 
fattan — Kegapatam, and Kayil of course 
Kityal at the mouth of the Tamraparni.j 


Further, is not X e g a p a t a m the city which 


is sometimes called the “ city of Coromandel,” 
marking it as the place on the coast which 
foreigners recognized as the great place of traf- 
fic, i ust as old geographers give us the city of 


X Ritter, V. 518, 620 ; Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden 
Time, I. p. 25 ; Cathay, &c. p. lxrri. 

§ Dec. HI. Uv. II. cap. i. 

j The Missionary’s map just alluded to presents tael 
in its proper position. 
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Bengala? 


Thus Varbhema’s <i: city of Clio- 


Badger 


romandel” must be Negapatam, as Dr. 
points out, unless indeed it be a fiction alto- 
gether.^ A less suspicious authority is a Report 
from Mynheer Ryklof van Goens to the (Dutch) 
Governor- General in Council, dated September 
1675, of which an immense extract is given by 
Valentyn (vol. V., Ceylon , pp. 204 seqq .). This 
speaks of the city which the Portuguese had built 
and fortified upon the site of “ the old Gentoo 
city of Ckiormandelan,” and how it had pros- 


pered, not only in coasting trade, but in the- 
groote Zeevart with Tenasserim 2 Achin, 
Malacca, Cambodia, Siam, Johore, and above all 
with Chine.” I do not see what place this could 
■well be, except Negapatam,t although that name 
is not mentioned in connexion with it, and does 
ur incidentally in the following page of the 
Report. 

Some reader of the Indian Antiquary may be 
able to speak with more precise knowledge on 
the subject. 




SANTHALI FOLKLORE. 

BY REV. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, EAJMAHAL. 
T oriel the Goatherd and the Daughter of the Sun. 


Once upon a time there was a certain shep- 
herd named Toria, who fed his goats on the 
hanks of a river. Now it happened that the 
daughters of the Sun used to descend from 
heaven by means of a spider’s web every day 
to bathe in this river. Seeing Toria there, they 
wanted him also to bathe with them. After 
they had finished their ablutions and anoint- 
ed themselves with Midi and oil, they again 
ascended to their heavenly abode ; whilst Toria 
went to look after his flock. 

Toria, having formed a pleasant acquaintance- 
ship with the daughters of the Sun, by degrees 
became enamoured of one of them. How to 
obtain such a fair creature he was at a loss to 
know. However, one day when these maidens 
said to him “ Come along and bathe with, ns,” 
ho suddenly thought upon a plan, namely, that 
when they had laid their sarins (upper garments) 
down, he would seize hers and run off with it. 
So he said to them “ Let us see who can keep 
under water the longest and at a given signal 
they all cjived, but very soon Toria raised his 
head above water and, cautiously observing 
that no one was looking, he hastened out of 
the water, took the maiden’s surlii, and was in 
the act of carrying it away, when the others 
raised their heads above water. 

y 

The girl ran after him, begging him to return 
her garment, bub Toria did not stop till lie had 
reached his home. When she arrived he gave 
her her set rid and said to her “ Row you rnay 
return.” Seems: such a fair and noble creature 


open his mouth to ask her to be his wife ; so he 
simply said “ Now you may go.” But she replied 
“ No, I will not return ; my sisters by this time 
will have gone home ; I will stay -with you, 
and be your wife.” All the time this was going- 
on, a parrot, yvhorn Toria had taught to speak, 
kept on flying about the heavens, calling out to 
the Sun “ 0 great Father, do not look down- 
wards.” In consequence of this the Sun did 
not see what was happening on earth to his 

9 

daughter. 

* o 

This maiden was very different from the 
women of the country, — she was half human, 
half divine, — so that when a beggar once came 


to the house and saw her, his eyes were dazzled 
just as if he had stared at the sun. 

It happened that this very beggar in tlie 
course of bis travels came to the king’s palace, 
and having seen the queen (who was thought 
by all to be tbe most beautiful of women), he 
said to the king “ The shepherd Toria’s wife 
is much more beautiful than your queen. If 
you were to see her, you would be enchanted.” 
The king said to the beggar “ How shall I be 
able to see her ?” The beggar answered “ Put 
on old clothes, and travel in disguise.” The 
king did so, and having arrived at the house 
asked alms. Toria’s wife came out of the 
house and gave him food and water, but for 
very astonishment at seeing her g-reat beauty 
he was unable to eat. His only thought was 
“ How can I manage to make her my queen ?” 
He then went home, and after thinking over 
before him, for very bashfalness he could not | many plans at length decided upon one. He 

* Travels of L ad. Varthema, Hat. Soc. 1803, p. 186. 
f Or Nagore ? But I cannot learn if this port is a place of antiquity. 
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said u I will cause Toria to dig a large tank quantities of brash wood to the mouth of the cave, 
with his own hands, and if he does not perform j and set fire to it, to smother Toria. Having clone 

r 

this, they returned home, boasting that they had 


his task, then I will kill him, and seize hi 


• s' 9 5 ? 


wife . 


Having summoned Toria to his palace, ! at last done for the troublesome shepherd. But 


Toria broke the eersfs, and all the ashes were 

o o j ... 


he commanded him to dig a large tank, and till 
it with water in one night ; and said “ If you ! scattered ; then he poured the water that he had 
fail to do it, I will have you put to death . 55 with him on the remaining embers, and the fire 

Toria, having heard the king’s command, j was extinguished. With great difficulty Toria 
slowly and sorrowfully returned home. His j managed to crawl out of the cave; when, to his 
wife, noticing his sad countenance, said to him | great astonishment, he saw that all the white 


e re- 


“"What makes you so sad to-day?” Ii 
plied “ The king has ordered me to dig a large 


tank, to 



it with water, and also to make 


trees grow on its banks, during the course of a 
single night.” Toria’ s wife said to him “ Cheer 

©‘ O 


ashes of the fire were becoming cows, whilst 
the half-consumed wood became buffaloes. 
Having collected them, he drove them home. 

• O • • 7 

When the king saw these, he became very en- 
vious, and asked Toria from whence he procured 


up, do not be dispirited. Take your spade ; them. The shepherd replied u From that cave 
and mix a little water with the sand, where the j into which you pushed me. I have not got 
tank is to be, and then it will form by itself.” 


Toria did so, and the tank was found com- 


pleted. 



kino*, being greatly astonished 

0 1 O ~ ' 3 


could not accomplish his purpose of killing 


Toria. 


very many ; for I was alone, and therefore 
could not manage to drive more away. If 
you and all your retainers go, you will be able 
to get as many as you want. But to procure 
them it is necessary to close the door of the 
Some time afterwards, the king planted a j cave, and light a fire in front, as you did for 
very large plain with mustard seed: when fit j me” The king said “Very well, I and my 
for reaping, he commanded Toria to reap and 
gather the produce into oue heap on a certain 
da} T ; if not, he would order him to be put to 
death. Toria, hearing this, was again very 
sad. His wife, seeing him in this state, asked 
him the reason. He told her all that the king 


people will enter the cave, and, as you have 
sufficient oven and cows, be pleased not to go in 
with us, but kindle the fire for us.” 

The king and liis people then entered the 
cave. Toria blocked up the doorway with great 
exertion, and then lighted a large fire at the 
had said to him. She replied “ Do not be sad , entrance. Very soon all that were in the cave 

about this, it shall be performed.” So the j were suffocated. 

Some days after this occurrence the daughter 

of the Sun said to her husband “I intend 


daughter of the Sun summoned her children 

o 

the doves ; they came in large numbers, and 
in the space of one hour carried the produce 
away in their beaks to the king’s threshing-floor. 
Again Toria was saved through the wisdom of 
lxis wife. However, the king determined not to 
be outdone, so he arranged a great hunt. On 


to visit my father’s house.” Toria said to her 




“ Very well, I will also go with you. 
answered “ It is very foolish of you to think ot 
sacli a thing, you will not be* able to reach 
where I am going.” Toria replied “If you are 
able to go, surely I can.” She said “ Very well 


come along then. 


7 7 


After travelling a long dis- 


tance. Toria became so faint that he could pro- 

J 

ceed no further. His wile said to him 




the clay fixed he assembled his retainers, and a 
large number of beaters and provision-carriers, 
set out for the jungle. Amongst these 

latter, Toria was employed to carry eggs and 
water. The object of the hunt was not to kill j not I warn you not to attempt such a journey r 

tigers and bears, but to kill Toria, so that the | As for quenching your thirst, there is nor*" 

king might seize the daughter of the Sun, and 
make her his wife. 

Having come to a cave, they said that a hare 
had fled for refuge into it. With this pretext 
they seized Toria and forced him into the cave ; 
then, rolling large stones to the door completely 


to be found here. But sit down, I will see if I 


ean find some for yon. 




Bat when she was 


gone, impelled by his great thirst 



a raw egg that lie had broug 

O M 



with 




sooner had lie done this than he became changed 
into a fowl. Soon after, Toria’s wife came b 

blocked up the entrance ; then they gathered large I bringing water, but Toria was not to be found 
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anywhere ; hut, sitting where she had left Kim, a 
solitary fowl was to he seen. Taking the crea- 
ture up in her arms, she pursued her journey 
alone. At length she reached her father’s house, 
and amongst the many questions asked her was 
“ Where is your husband Toria ?” She replied 
“ I don’t know ; I left him for a while till I 
went to fetch water, and when. I returned he 


was not to be seen. ! Perhaps he will soon arrive ; 
he must be on the road.” 

Pier sisters seeing the fowl, thought that it 
would make them a good meal. So, in the 
absence of Toria’s wife, they killed and ,ate it. 
Some time afterwards they again inquired of her 
as to her husband ; she replied “ Perhaps you 
ha v e eaten him ! ” 

9 • • 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES.* 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 


I . — Miniature and Prehistoric Pottery • 

In the megalithic chambered graves in Coorg 
it is not unusualto meet with complete sets of pot- 
tery of the forms commonly found in them, but; 
all in miniature, giving the idea of toy-pottery. 
Similar tiny vessels are said to have been found 
in such tombs in other provinces, but I can- 
not just now find a reference to any instances. 
In Koimbatur and southern districts I have 
often found various small vessels, but can- 
not say they were so small as to be evidently 
miniature, or smaller indeed than some occa- 
sionally now in use. At page 479 of Rude 
Stone Monuments, Mr. Fergusson, remarking 
upon the little box-like sham kistvaens formed 
at the present day by the mountain tribes of 
Travancore on occasions of death, observes, 
“ The people having lost the power of erecting 
such huge structures as abound in their hills f 
and on the plains around, from which they 
may have been driven at some early period, are 
content still to keep up the traditions of a 
primaeval usage by these miniature shams. 
There seems little doubt that this is the case, 
and it is especially interesting to have observed 
it here, as it accounts for what has often puzzled 
Indian antiquaries. In Coorg and elsewhere, 
miniature urns and miniature utensils, such as 
one sees used as toys in European nurseries, 
are often found in these tombs, and have given 
rise to a tradition among the natives that they 
belong to a race of pigmies ; whereas it is 
evident that it is only a dying out of an ancient 
faith, when, as is so generally the case, the 
symbol supersedes the reality.” 

The difference drawn in the foregoing passage 


at first sight seems natural, but on consideration 
there are some points that require clearing up. 

If miniature vessels were found in miniature tombs, 

the hypothesis would be very strong ; but they are 
found in the huge megalithic primaeval structures, 
built when the faith, whatever it was, that dictat- 

0 

eel them, must have been in full life, and which 
also abound with pottery of the ordinary size. 
The question then arises, Why, if sepulchres ofthe 
full dimensions could be formed, should minia- 
ture vessels have been put in them ? It seems 
also questionable whether it could have been 
done for cheapness’ sake. Ancient nations have 
often entombed valuable things with their dead, 
and as thefeeling and custom relaxed have ceased 

o • ■ 

to bury the real valuables, and supplied their place 
with cheap imitations, as the Chinese to-day are 
said to make sham vessels and precious objects 
on gold and silver paper aud burn before their 
ancestors’ shrines. There may he an analogy 
' between such customs and the use of the minia- 
ture pottery, but it is noteworthy that whereas 
nothing can be cheaper and more abundant than 
pottery of the common size, which also occurs 
profusely in the tombs, it seems probable that 
miniature ware, expressly made for the purpose, 
would be more troublesome aud dearer to make, 
and, though possible, it seems difficult to imagine 
it could have been used for that reason. 

Hence upon the whole question there seems 

P ' 

room for doubt whether the Coorg vessels really 
were miniature, or intended to be so ; they are 
not smaller than many tea and coffee cups, espe- 
cially such as are used by several Eastern nations , 
and I have seen clay and metal vessels almost 
as small amongst the various Hindu castes, 


* Continued from vol. III. p. 278. 

* 

f They still number some thousands, and it seems curious that they should have lost the power, when the people of the 
KhAsiA Hills, in no wise physically their superiors, are said by Mr. Fergusson (p. 405) to move and erect the great 
stones, which cover their hills, with perfect facility. 
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especially Brahmans. Mr. Fergusson says that j Salem districts. These urns vary from one to 
miniature utensils hare been also found with them, Three feet in height, are made of red clay, very 
which would certainly strengthen his view ; but j strong and close-framed, and usually contain 
I have not met with any myself, and indeed fragments of bones and ashes. The legs or feet 
the custom appears to have been more or less on which they stand present a feature of ob- 
local. I think Mr. Fergusson is mistaken in vious usefulness that has quite vanished from 
supposing that this tiny earthenware suggested modern Hindu pottery, so far as I know, all 


to the natives the idea that the tombs belonged chdttis and -pots used to-dayf being round- 

to a race of pigmies, hub that it arose, as I have bottomed and troublesome to steady. Footless 

always gathered from the natives, from the pots are also common enough in the cairns, hut 

holes or apertures so generally occurring in the with them are always found large quantities 

slabs at one end of the structures, and which of earthen stands (figure 8) on which to place 

are regarded as doors or entrances to what are them, but no such devices are in use now. 

popularly called houses, for the natives have no ' No. 7, with its two curious spouts, would seem 
idea of their being sepulchres. 5 * to intimate that distilling in some shape was 


are regarded as doors or entrances to what are them, but no such devices are in use now. 
popularly called houses, for the natives have no ' No. 7, with its two curious spouts, would seem 
idea of their being sepulchres.* to intimate that distilling in some shape was 

In the accompanying plate the figures marked known to the people who made it : and No. 6 may 

1, 2, 3, and 4 are examples of the miniature ware, be remarked as presenting a shape very similar 

of the actual sizes of the originals. 1, 2, and 3 to some pottery in the Indian Museum from the 

are formed of <*a rather dark-coloured clay, and ancient city of Brahmanabad, in Sindh. This is 

were found placed one upon the other, the mid- interesting because, with the exception of the 

die vessel, No. 2, containing the incised beads pottery from the megalithic tombs, this ‘from 

figured below ; these are of red oarnelian, with Brahmanabad, to which the date a.d. 700 appears 

ornamental bands and spots scratched upon them to be ascribed, is probably the most ancient 

in white; they are bored, too, showing that the Indian earthenware of which any examples sur- 

cairn-builders understood howto work these very vive, and forms k link between p re-historic and 

hard pebbles, and they are exactly similar to car- modern pottery. Amongst the Brahmanabad 

nelian beads found in English barrows. No. 4 specimens there are urns the same in shape with 

is formed of red clay with particles of mica figures 5, 5 in the plate, but wi thout the legs, and 

intermixed, and is supported on three short feet . standing instead on a flat-rimmed bottom, like 

Nos. 5, 5 delineate a very, characteristic form a slop-basin; and there are small vases with the 

of a tall urn or jar, standing upon three, and large halves just like figure 6, but with narrower 

sometimes four short legs. This form occurs necks and mouths. Two or three small vases 

.. ;V 

not only in Coorg, but wherever kistvaens are with single high loop-handles manifest in de- 
found throughout Southern India. I have fre- sign a Greek influence widely removed from any 
quently disentombed it in the Koimbatur and Hindu fashion. 


NOTES ON HINDU CHRONOGRAMS. 

BY G. H. DAMANT, BA,, BA3JGPUB. 

In Sanskrit as in Masalman inscriptions the 1C34 (Saka, as shown by another expression 

date is often expressed by words, but, contrary in the inscription) ; here kshna, the earth — 1, 

to the usage of the Muhammadans, amongst rasa — 6, the six rasas being rnadhn , honey, 

whom each letter has a fixed value, the Hindus sweet ; lav ana , salt ; kcitu, pungent ; tikia, bitter ; 

usually employ a separate word to represent mulct, sour ; and mishta, sweet : Dahan = 3, it is 
each figure, although a word may occasionally a synonym for Kritika } ~th.o third nakshatra. ; arid 


synonym 


be taken to represent two figures. The date j U u 3 a ~ ^ the four yagas 


must, as a rule, be read from right to left. In a 


The words employed to represent numbers are 


date I found on a temple at Bordhon Kuti usually taken from the Hindu system of philo- 
Rangpnr, the sentence representing the date is sophy, mythology, or very commonly astronomy 


Yuga-daltana-rqsa-lc$hma, which gives the date 

A new theory respecting the use of the hole is ad- 
vanced in a preceding paper, vol. III. pp. 277, 278. 


( jyoti 


. f In some parts of W e stern India vessels for holding grain 
\ glit, &c. are still in use with short feet or supports.— E ik 


ores. 


Xi * 
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allusions are very intricate, and difficult to be whole expression is to be read backwards ; 

understood by any person who is not well versed instances may occur in which the different 

in Jyotisha and the other sciences. numbers are to be multiplied or added together. 

Almost any word which can possibly be con- but they are certainly very rare, and I have met 

strued so as to signify a number may be used _ with none, 
in a date. I give a list of some of the words 
which are most commonly found as substitutes 


The following are ordinary instances of Hindu 


chronograms : 

o • • • 


for figures : 


S h id hu di iguhgab h it 


0: Any word signifying “etlier,” such as 
1:1 ta, gag ana , and antarihsha . 

1 : BM 9 the earth, and chanclra , the moon, 
with their synonyms. 

2 : Yarjdk dwandwa , and such like words, 
o : All words meaning ^/? re : Arjui is a synonym 


1624. 

4, the four . seas on the four sides 
of the earth — north, south, east, and west, 



dug a 


2, ancja = 6, blue — 1, and the whole 


read backwards gives 1624. 


Again, K h a - di o anch uduga-n i r igdng a . 


Kha 


0, divandwa 


o 


ctnga 


6, and 


f o i ■k 1 1 <■ di/ ti y t lie t u a mr igdng a (a synonym for Chandra) — 1, and 

other words for “eye:” the reference is to the the whole gives 1620. 


Another date, Ved dguta-hadh a rd ua — 1684 : 


three eyes of Siva. Rama, i.e. Parasurama, 

Riimacliandra, and Balaraxna. Veda — .4, and veddguta means that which pre- 

4 : The most common words are yuga and cedes veda, i.e. 3 ; badhara is a derivative from 


veda. 


o : Tuna and synonyms, the five arrows of ana signifies pitar 


badh, to destroy, and is a synonym of rip a 


(3; 


1 . 


Kamadeva. Vahtra, the five faces of Siva. 

6 : Ripo and synonyms, the six being the 

# 

enemies of man kania, lust ; kradha, passion ; 
lobha, covetousness ; moha, infatuation ; mada, 
pride ; and mfltsarya, envy . Ritu, the six seasons. signify that 
Aitja, the six branches of knowledge derived sent the date. 


These dates were all taken from inscriptions 
on temples in Rangpur. 

It is usual to add some such expression as 
par invite or parisah/chye, “ by counting,” to 


from the Vedas, — siksha, pronunciation ; ckkan- 


The practice does not seem to he one of 


das, prosody ; vyakarana, grammar ; nirukta, very great antiquity, and many of the supposed 
explanation of obscure terms ; kalpa, religious old dates are very doubtful. The instance which 


Gaj a 


3 


rites ; and jyotisba, astronomy. 

7 : 2 [uni or 1 lisJti, the seven great sages. 
Dud pci) the seven continents. 

S : Vasit) eight supernatural beings, 
the eight elephants that support the earth. 

9 : Graha, the five planets, — Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn, with the sun 
and moon, Riihu and Ivetu ; Divdra, the nine 
orifices of the body. 

10 : Bis, the ten quarters. Avatdra, the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu. 

1 1 : Rudra, the eleven kings of that name. 

12 : Musa, the 12 months. All word 
ing the sun. Surya is supposed to 1 


Mr. Blochmann quoted in his paper on Muham- 


madan chronograms* from Jour. As. Soc. 


eng 


s mean- 


divided into twelve parts by the father of his 
wife Su varna. 

m 

For numbers from 1 to 27 the names of the 

27 nakshatras may be used. Synonyms maybe 

•used in all cases. As a rule, each word is to be 

taken as the number it represents, and then the 

. ,, 

* Lid. Ant. rol. III. p. 215. 


Pt. I. 1872, pag-e 310, is admitted in a note by 
Baba Rfijendrahlla Mitra to be incorrect, and 
not to represent the date at all. Again, in the 
Dinrijpur inscription quoted in Ind. Ant. vol. I. 

' page 127, it seems most probable that the words 
Kuhjam-ghata-varshena do not contain the 
date ;t if they do, I cannot help thinking that 
the interpretation must be 118 if we are to read 
the date from right to left, according to rale, 
or 811 if it is to be read from left to ri°-ht. 
Knvjara cau undoubtedly mean 8; ghata means, 
in its primary sense, a watering-pot, and second- 
arily the constellation Aquarius, which is the' 
eleventh sign of the Hindu zodiac, and hence 
the meaning might be 11; but the date 118, of 
whatever era we take it, is too early. 811 
would be a more likely date, but there seems to 
he no reason for violating the ordinary rule. 


t See also vol. I. pp. 105, 227. 





OLD KAN ARES E LITERATURE. 

BY THE KEY. F. HITTER 31 Eli CAR A. 



■Oiii the Indian Evangelical Review , No. I. pp. G4-9.) 


Jaina Literature . 

The originators of Kanarese literature are the 
Jainas, who have cultivated both Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars of the South. Thev have not 
only written from sectarian motives, but also from 
a love for science, and have reproduced several 
Sanskrit scientific Vorks in Kanarese. The Sans- 
krit works date back as far as the beginning of 
the fourth century a.d. Their great gramma- 
rian Hemaehandra probably lived in the twelfth 
century. The oldest Jaina manuscript in Kana- 
rese of which I know was copied a.d. 1428. The 
saying that its original was composed a thousand 
years ago may be true. 

Some of the scientific Jaina works in Kanarese, 
all of those in Sanskrit verse, are the following : — 

1. Kagavarma’s Chhandas or Prosody. His 
birthplace was Yengi desa. . His work on prosody 
is the only standard work on that subject known 
to the Kanarese. It comprises both Sanskrit and 
Juinarese metres. As his Sanskrit source he 
mentions only the well-known Chhandas of Pin- 
gala Naga. 

2. Nagavarma’s Kdvydvalokana, a comprehen- 
sive treatise on the rules of Poetry. I have as 
yet only been able to procure the first and the 
beginning of the second chapter. The headings 
of its five chapters are : Saida smriti , Edvya mala 
vydvritti, Guna viveka, Riti lemma, Rasa niritpana . 

3. Hdgavarma’s Nighaniu, a vocabulary based 
upon Yararuchi, Halayudha, Bhaguri, and the 
Amarakosha. The author gives only here and 
there the Kanarese meanings of the Sanskrit 
terms, being often obliged, on account of the 
metre it appears, to use a generally known Sans- 
krit one. Halayudha was a predecessor of Hema- 
chandra, but later than Bluxguri and Amaradatta. 

4. Salva’s Rasaratndkara, a ti'eatise on poetry 
and dramatic composition, is professedly based on 
Nagavarma, Hemaehandra, and others. The text 
of my manuscript is rather incorrect. Here are 
a few sentences from its first chapter in an 
imperfect translation: — 

“ The action of the mind (cldlta vritti), the pro- 
perties (lakshana) of which are constant (sthdyi) 
and inconstant ( vyahhiclidri ), and are combined 
with the pantomimes (abhinaya) of amorous 
passion (rdga) and so on, is Bhdva. When the 
actions of the mind arouse the constant affections 
(bhdva) by a playful woman and other such objects 
as belong to the means of excitement iuddipana) 
of (or concerning) the real object of affection 
( dlamhana , for instance the hero of the piece), 


i means that are famous in poetical and drama - 
■ cal works, Vibhdva occurs. Further, when the 

i 

I specialities of the action of the mind, the properties 
! of which are, as stated, constant and inconstant, 
are perceived by spectators from perceptions 
j (anubhava) of amorous looks, movement of the 
arms, and so on, Anubhdvas occur. By in various 
ways putting in front and setting in motion 
(sanchdra) death and the other constant ones, 
Yyabliichdris are produced. ” 

“ Bhdva becomes apparent by the mind (c7h#a ) ; 
Rasa ai'ises from the Bltdva ; Speech (v ad ana) 
displays this (the rasa). Bhdva is the action of 
the mind (manah pravriiti) ; Vibhdva specifies tile 
Rasa that is horn ; those that have a sense for 
beauty (llidvuka) know and enjoy the Rasa which 
is born of the bltdva , and this is Anubhava. The 
action completely pervaded by the mind wherein 
the sthdyi (constant property) is (still) combined 
with constancy is natural disposition (sat- va), and 
by this (parichctas) the sdtuika bhdva is displayed ; 

when it is not constant, it becomes sanchdri (or 

* * 

vyahhiclidri , i.e. inconstant property).” 

‘‘The eight constant affections (sthdyi bhdva) 
are : amorous passion (rati), mocking (parihdsa), 
grief (soka), effort (ntsdha), wrath (prakopa), aston- 
ishment (vismaya), fear (bhayaj, and aversion 
( higupsatd ).” 

“ Tke eight natural (spontaneous) affections (sdU 
vika bhdva) are : horripilation ( pnlaka ), tears 
(asru), perspiration (sveda), inability to move 
(starnbha), mental absorption (laya), inarticulate 
speech (svara bheda), tremor (kampa), and change 
of colour { vaivarnya ).” 

“ The appearance-affections (gestures) (anu- 
j bhdva) are: frowning (bhrikuti), colouring of the 
) face (mukha rdga), change in the look of the eyes 
(lochana vihriti), tremor of the lower lips (adhara 
j karnpana), displacing of hands and feet (kara 
charana vydsaka), and other actions of the mem- 
bers of the body.” 

“The thirty-three inconstant affections ( vyalhi - 
| chdribhdva) are: intelligence (mati), shame (lajjd), 
haste ( dvega ), apprehension (saiikd), death (marana), 
fickleness (chapalatd), delight (harslia), self-abase- 
ment (nirveda), indigence (dainya), recollection 
| (smriti), lpss of presence of mind (molia), indolence 
( dlasya ),” etc. 

“ The eight mild condiments (or tastes, idnta 
rasa) are: amorous emotion (srihgdra), mirth 
(hdsya), tenderness (karima), heroism (vim), anger 
( praraudra ), surprise (adblmta), terror (bhaydnaka), 
and disgust ( bibhatsa ).” 
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44 As it has been said : c The pearl of pleasures 
is woman with her antelope’s eyes’ (blioga-ratnam 
mrigakshi), the amorous emotion-condiments are 
of all the condiments (rasa) the most pleasing to 
the world. ' The amorous emotion-condiments are, 
therefore, treated of in the first instance. Herein 
some mention the tender constant ( sthdyi ) attach- 
ment-condiment (sneha-rasa) ; it is included in the 
amorous passion (rati), and so on. Where women 
are the friends of women, and men those of men, 
all such friendship too is included in the amorous 
passion. But the friendship of Rama and Laksh- 
mana and others is included in the peculiar 
heroism ( dharma viva). The lore of children for 
mother and father is included in the fear (bhaya)” 

etc. 

5. Kesava’s or Kesi Raja’s Sabda Marti Dar - 
pana, or Grammar of the Kanarese language. His 
father’s name was Mallikarjuna. As this is also 
the name of one of Siva’s Lingas, it is no wonder 


that Lingait books claim the renowned KesiRaja 
to have belonged to the Lingait sect. But would 
a Lingait poet under any circumstances adduce, 
for instance, the prayer “ Give me abundance of 
joy, O highest Jinendra ! ” merely to give an 
example of a very common form of the vocative, 
having the choice between this one and hundreds 
of others ? And would he not, once at least, have 
shown his Lingait (or Saiva) colours ? ' Besides, 
his curt language is precisely that of Jaina 
authors. Kesava's grammar is very valuable, and 
the only complete one of the Kanarese language 
in Kanarese (there is also one in Sanskrit) that is 
authoritative. It deserves to be studied by all that 
are interested in the Kanarese language. ^ 

6. Devottama’s Ndnartha Ratndkara , i.e. a 
collection of Sanskrit words that have various 
meanings — 168 verses in different Sanskrit metres. 
That the author is a Jaina appears, for instance, 
from verse 157, in which he states that the word 
Paramdtma has three meanings: (1) the state of 
existence which wants no support (anddhdratd) 
(2) Jinesvara ; (3) a Siddha. 

A few sectarian works of the Jainas are : 

7- Nagachandra’s Jina Mum Tanaya (i.e. 0 
son of the Jina Muni”), these being the words 
with which each verse concludes. It is a some- 
what flat exposition in 102 Kanda (Aryd) verses 
of what according to Jaina views is virtuous. 


cr 

o 


8. Sdstra Sara . Of this and of the next work 
I have seen only a fragment. It propounds the 
views of the Jainas, at the same time refutin 
Brahmanism. 

9. Vrittavilasa’s Dharma Parikshd. Here is 
the beginning of it in an abridged form : 

Taijayanti was a town beautiful for its Jaina 


chcdtyas (sanctuaries). Its king was Jitaripu, 
his w r ife Vayuvega, and their son Manovega. At 
the same time Vijayapura was ruled by Prabha- 
sanka, whose wife was Yimalamati; their son was 
Pavanavega. Manovega studied under the teacher 
( Upcidhya) Pushpadatta. His intimate friend Pa- 


vanavega had his doubts 


regarding the 


Jaina 


tenets. Manovega asks a Muni what should be 
done to convince his friend, and is advised to 
take him to Patalipura, where, by means of dis- 
putations with the Brahmans, his friend would 
become acquainted with the futility of Brahman- 
ism. 

The two friends went to that town with its fine 
temples of Brahma (hiranyagarbha dlaya ) and 
various Brahmanical devotees (also bhuWmdi lingi ), 
encamped in its garden, the next morning put on 
the disguise of grass- and wood-cutters, entered 
the town by its eastern gate, went into a temple 
of Brahma (. abjabhava ), put down their bundles 
of grass and wood, beat the big (temple) drum 
ibheri), and sat down on the throne ( sinhdsana ). 
As soon as the learned of the town heard the 
sound of the big drum, they came to the temple, 
thought the two strangers were- great men ( hdrana 
purusha ), made their obeisance, and asked : “ What 
is your country ? What sdstm do you know ? 
With what viclyd are you conversant ? Tell us 
quickly!” They said: “We have seen the whole 
world, and have come here to see the town. But 
with sddras and vidyds we are not conversant.” 
Then the Brahmans said : <c Except learned men 
come, beat the big drum, and gain the victory in 
disputation, they are not allowed to sit on the 
throne.” They answered: 44 Be 'it so,” and came 
down from the throne. The Brahmans put the 
question : 44 How is it that people of your glorious 
features appear in such a miserable state ?” The 
strangers said : 44 Why do you ask thus ? Have 
there never been any such of your own sect (mata) 
as have lived in the same state?” The Brahmans 
responded: 44 If there ever have been 'any people 
gifted with the same supreme power (vibhaya) as 
you in our .sect, that have lived in such low 
circumstances, tell us !” 

Thereupon the strangers adduced a sloka about 
the ten avatdras of Vishnu (which I give, as it is 
also quoted in the abovementioned Sdstra Sara) : 
matsyah karma vardhas cha ndrasimhas cha vdma - 
nah I rdmo rdmas cha krishnas cha bcuiddhah kilki 
dasdhritih\\, arguing that Vishnu, as being subject 
to death and birth, could not be eternal (nitya) ; 
and, as having been born as animals, could be but 
ignorant (adnydni ) ; and said: “Such being the case, 
your question regarding our low circumstances 
is quite futile.’ To this the Brahmans had no 


* This work was published in 1872 at the Basel Mission Press, Bangalore, by C. Stolz. 
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answer, declared the strangers to be the victors, 
and gave them a testimonial to that effect ( jaya 

pair a ). 

Then the two returned to the garden. The 
next morning, in another disguise, they entered 
the town at another gate, went again into a 
temple of Brahma, and a similar occurrence 
took place. After eight such meetings, during 
each of which Manovega plainly shows the foolish- 
ness of Brahmanical hero and deity tales, the 
friends return to their home. 

I have still to mention two valuable Jaina Com- 
mentaries : 

10. A commentary in Kanarese on the Amctra 
Kosa, called NdchirajL 

11. A commentary on Halayudha’s dictionary, 
the Abidhdnaratnamdld. 

Lincjaita Literature . 

The Lingaitas or Linga vantas (not meaning 
here the Aradhva Brahmans, who also wear the 

41 • 

linga), have always been very active in expressing 
their ideas in poetry. At first, as it appears, 
they used Sanskrit, and perhaps Telugu, as their 
medium; for instance, the poet Somesvara of Pal- 
kurike wrote a Basavco Purdyia in one or the other 
of the two languages ; I do not know whether it is 
still extant in the original, but we have a transla- 
tion of it in Kanarese. The following are Kanarese 

Lingaita works : 

1. The Satcika of Somesvara of Palkurike, who 
lived in the time of the Ballala kings. It consists 
of 110 verses in the Mattebha Vikridita metre, 
and contains some moral and other reflections 
on various subjects. The 7th verse may serve as 
a specimen: “ 0 Hara, Hara ! 0 rich and beauti- 
ful Somesvara (3iva) ! Though one tree of the 
wood in which the bird roves becomes barren, will 
no fruitful tree grow for it ? Though one flower 
fades, will there be no flower for the black bees ? 
Though always one self-conceited man lies against 
the poet, «or ono is parsimonious, will not con- 
stantly some liberal persons be born on earth? 5 ’ 
The poena occasionally utters some really fine 
thoughts. 

2. Bhima’s Basava Par Ana 61 chapters in 
Satpadi — a translation of tlie above-mentioned 
Somesvara’s Basava Parana. B li i m a finished his 

# r 

work a.d. 1369. It states that Siva sent Nandi, 
the bull of Kailasa, to the earth to become the sou 
of M a' dal a rub ike, the wife of Mandige 
AI a d i r a j a , of the town of Bagavadi in Karnata, 
and to make the linga worship independent of 
Brahmanism. Nandi being born of her, and 
being called Basava (Vrishabha), in course 



of time entered the court of B i j j a 1 a , the 
king of Kalyanapura, on the Tungabhadra, as 
prime minister, and by the power of liis high 
position, by doing wonders and giving instruc- 
tion, did all he could to promote the growth of 
the Lingavanta sect. In the end he instigated 
some of his followers to murder B i j j ala, who 
had no lasting faith in Lingavantism. According 
to one account Basava died 810 a.d. (Kali 3911). 
One of the stories runs thus : “ Once when Ba- 
sava with pleasure was sitting in the assembly of 
the king (Bijjala), he called out : 4 It will not be 
spilled. Do not fear ! Holla !’ and with excitement 
stretched out his hands, as if at that moment he 
were lifting up an earthen vessel. Then said 

: 4 He who has smeared a little finger’s 
ashes on his body becomes mad to the degree of a 
mountain ! Such is a true saying,’ and gently 
laughing addressed Basava: ‘Alas, master Ba- 

f 

sava, has Siva’s madness come upon thee too ? Has 
the feeling of devotedness risen to thy head ? 
Why didst thou, as if raving, suddenly call out in 
the assembly of the odd people ( asama , i. e. people 
who worship Siva with his three eyes, and who 
at the same time are curious characters them- 
selves) : “ Do not fear !” joyfully lift up thy arms, 
stretch them out and act as if thou seizedst some- 
thing: ?’ Then said Basava : 4 It is not meet to tell 

O 

the mass of good properties which one has to each 
other ; but if I do not tell, the assembly will 
laugh. Hear, therefore, 0 king Bijjala ! To the east 
of yonder Tripurantaka (Siva) temple, about six 


miles from here, is a renowned Kapilesvara (linga). 

When a certain female devotee, from love, was 

giving it a bath of a thousand and one hundred 

Ichandngas of milk, this ran from street to street 

in a stream, and by the walking of elephants a 

muddy quagmire was produced. In one of the 

streets with such deep mud a female of the name 

of Kataka carried buttermilk for sale, when her 

* 

feet slipped, and she with trembling looked in this 
direction, and called out : “ 0 Basava, reach and 
take the falling pot !” Then, before it could fall, 
I raised the pot by stretching out my hands in that 
direction.’ ” The king, who had his doubts, had 
the cowherd brought, who corroborated Basava’s 

statement.f 

Besides legends regarding Basava, the Parana 
contains many others regarding Saivas that lived 
before him, or at the same time with him. 


o 

O. 


Yir&paksha’s Channa Basava Purdna finish- 
ed a.d. 1585 ; 63 chapters in the Satpadi metre. It 
contains the legend of C li a n n a B a s a v a, who was 
one of Basava’s near relations and fellow-labourers 


* See a translation by the Rev. G. Wurth, Jour. Bom . Br. B. As. Soc . vol. VIII. pp. 65-97 
f Conf. Jour. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. VIII. p. 76. „ _ _ 4 

■ i t-% ^ T n i i T Ti Tl . . TTi A _ Cy ^ a ^ a! \ / I 1 IT* 


this also bv Rev. G. Wurth, Jour. Bom. Br. JR. As. Soc . vol. VIII. pp. 98 221 
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at Kalyanapura, and some sayings of his - contem- 
poraries. Channa Basava’s own sayings in general 
are tales about certain feats of Siva, and statements 
about Lainga doctrines and ceremonies. Chapter 
54 gives the Soma Surya anvaya, of the members 
of which it is said that they could not have got 
eternal bliss ; chapter 55 has short legends of 
Siva Saranas ; chapter 57 is a recapitulation 
of Basava’s wonders, etc. ; and chapters 62 and 
63 contain some so-called prophecy. 

4. Singi Raja’s Mala Basava Charitra (Pu- 
rdna), i.e . legends regarding the great Basava 
(Bijjala’s prime minister) ; 48 chapters in Sat- 
padi — doings and sayings of Basava that bear 
the same type as those of the preceding two 
Purdnas . A story that was told by B a s a v a in 
Bijjala’s court is, in an abridged form, as follows : 

A huntsman by profession one morning told his 
wife that he was going to bring her some sweet 
venison, and went away. On the road he heard 
the sound of conch-shells and drums proceeding 
out of a Siva temple, and thought that to be a 
good omen. The whole day he roamed about in 
the jangle without seeing any game. In the 
evening he came to a tank, and ascended a tree 
that stood on its bank. It was then the four- 
teenth day from the full moon of the month 
Magha. He plucked off the leaves that were ob- 
structing his sight (then occurs a flaw in the 
manuscript). The leaves, together with some spray 
water, came in contact with an old linga that for 
thousands of years had been left alone. After a 
sleepless night, the next morning he saw that the 
linga had been worshipped, was comforted, and 
took some roots and fruits home as a gift ( prasdda ) 
from the Siva linga, which he, and his wife who 
had observed the watch of the Sivardtrd in a 
temple during the night, ate as food after a fast 
( pdrane ), and made up their mind always to do 
the same. However, the huntsman continued his 
sinful occupation of killing animals, till death 
showed its face, and the messengers of Yama 
came to take the old sinner to hell. Then Siva’s 
servants strongly interfered, so that Yama went 
to Siva to complain. Siva called his servants, 
who related the story of that night, and, by 
quoting a verse of Sanskrit Siva Dliarma showed 
the great virtue of presenting even a few leaves 
and some water (to a linga). Thereupon, Siva 
sent Yama away, and blessed the huntsman and 
his wife, because they had performed a Siva 
rdtrd . # 

The age of Singi Raja is doubtful; he had, 
however, become a known personage at the year 
1585 a.d., when it was said of him by the author 
of the Channa Basava Parana that “he had 


performed many wonders and obtained diva’s 


if 


grace. 

a 

5. Totadarya’s Salcla Manjari, i.e . a vocabu- 
lary of Tadbhavas and old Kanarese words — 140 
verses in Satpadi. Totadarya lived in Keggere 
at the time when the Narasimha dynasty of Vid- 
yanagara was declining. 

6. Kabbiga KaipitU (the poet’s vade mecum) by 
Linga, the prime minister of the king of Uggehalli 
and son of the Brahman Virfipaksha. His work 
is a vocabulary like the preceding — 99 verses in 
the same metre. Another vocabulary, the Cha- 
turdsya Nighantu , by Kavi Bomma [Brahma], may 
be Jaina, as it is composed in Ary a verses; 
Bomma, however, is a name not unfrequent with 
the Lingaitas. It contains 100 verses. 

7. Chikka Nanjesa’s story of the poet Raghava. 
It was composed after Nos. 2 and 4, as it refers to 
their authors. It is in Satpadi, and has 19 
chapters, with 1495 verses. 

Raghava’s father was MahadevaBhatta 

..... .... 0 m 

of Pampapura (Hampe, Vidyanagara) ; his guru was 
Haris vara. Being once a little cross in his be- 
haviour towards his guru, who had reproved him 
for not using his poetical faculties exclusively 
for the honour of Siva, this worthy knocked out 
several of his teeth by a blow with one of his 
wooden shoes. The pupil, however, was received 
back into favour, his teeth were restored to him, 
and he was instructed. The drift of one of the 
stories that formed part of his instructions may 
be given here. At the time of king B i j j a 1 a there 
was an excellent Lingavanta woman in Kalyana- 
pura, called Kamalayi (Earn ale). Siva wanted to 
visit her, assumed the form of a debauchee, and 
went to the street of that town inhabited by pros- 
titutes, in company with Narada (the favourite 
Rishiof the Lingaitas), who had to carry his betel- 

pouch. The worthies of that street wondered at 

0 

his beauty, and were entertained by him. Even-, 
ing came on. (Here follows a very obscene de- 
scription of what takes place in that direction.) 
Meanwhile Siva went with Narada to the bazar- 
street called “ the great dancing-school,” and 
was again the object of admiration of bad men 
and women. Narada pointed out to him a num- 
ber of houses occupied by female devotees, till 
they came to the house of Kamalayi. She received 
him as a beautiful libertine, and did still more; at 
this last act her life entered into a linga. In the 
morning’ she was found dead, and a great lamenta- 


tion commenced ; the linga, however, in which her 

life was, became known, was brought and tied to 

her neck, when instantly her life returned to her. 

The poet Raghavais introduced as calling 

0 

himself “ the inventor of the Satpadi metres” 


# See also Basava Purdna in Jour . Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. YIII. p. 94. 
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verses. Some say (for instance the Munshi the Vedanta, or the Kapila, Pabanjala, and Sandilya 

Tirumale Syamanna of the Wesleyan Missionaries methods, or the way of the Agamas and JPmdnas , 

in Maisftr) that it is not more than about 150 and will only write by the grace o-f his guru, 

years old. # Afterwards, however, he professes to give a short 

2. Mahabhdrata , ten of the Pcirvas in Satpadi. abstract of the Agamas and Purdnas. 


The translator, who calls himself Kumara Vyasa, 


8. The Dasa Padas ; songs by Krishna’s ser- 


dictated his verses in the town of Gadagu (not vants, in honour of their master. They, are in 

far from Dharvad). In his time, he states, there various Ragale metres, composed to be sung, and 

already existed a number of translations of the each accompanied by a refrain. They frequently 

Rdmdyana. This translation, as well as that to refer to R a m an u j a and Ma dh a v a of Udupu 

be mentioned next, cannot be called classical. 


as the great gurus. There exist many hundreds 


d ' . j in Satpadi by a | of these popular songs by Kanaka D a s a , 

Pur an clara Dasa, and others. J Krishna is 
always introduced as being represented by an idol. 


this being either at Udupu, or Tirupati, or 


Brahman under the assumed name of Kumara 
Yalmiki, as it seems, an inhabitant of the place 
Torave (in the district of Solapur). This work is 

later than Kumara Yyasa’s, as he refers to him. Pandaripura, or Yelapura or Sriranga, orKaginele 
(Can they be identical ?) He honourably mentions (in the Koda taluk of Dharvad). The Krishna 

Dasas in South India may stand in connexion 

L534) § and his 


the Vedantist Sankaracharya. 

4. The Bhdr/civata Panina; 11,298 verses in 
Satpadi. Towards the end the author says : followers. 


with Ch ait any a (a. d. 1486 


“ The good poet Chatu Yiththala Natha has made 
the Ivanarese translation.” 

5. Jaganndtha Vijaya ; 18 chapters, by Rndra. 
He says he has taken his stories from the Vishnu 
Purdna , and his object is to glorify Krishna. The 
work contains well-known Krishna legends, in this 

• • o ' 

case in various Sanskrit metres, tlius bearing the 
appearance of some antiquity. Also the predeces- 
sors he mentions— B a n a , Harsh a, Magha, 


I give a Purandara Dasa hymn that has the 
honour of being the first piece in a school-book 
in a prose translation : 

“ Refrain . — In the whole world those are fools 

and adore 


bad gods. 


(Krishna) 




Hymn . 


u 


He who leaves his wife alone (not thinking 


SaSkhavarma, Santivarma, Gun a- s ^ e yield to temptation) is a fool ; 


varma, Manasija, Iv a mama, Pampa, 


,Chandrabhatta, Ponnamayya, Gajan- 
kus a— are of a peculiar character. 

6. Krishna Pildbhyadaya, taken from the Bhd- 
gavata Purdna. The author invokes Madhava f master! 


He who lends money to relations is a fool ; 

He who entrusts a person with his money-bag 
is a fool ; 

He who is an impudent fellow is a great fool, O 


Muni or Anandatirtha (of IJdupa or IJdupi, on 
the western coast, who died a. d. 1273). Regard- I self is a fool; 


He who sells his own daughter to sustain turn- 


ing his family, &c„ he says, “In the grama of 


He who lives in the house where his wife has 


Kadagathr, in the country Penugonda (?), is a been born is a fool ; 


Brahman of the Jamadagnya gotra, a servant of 


Madhava Muni, aKanarese of the northern district. on is a fool ; 


He who uses bad language when poverty comes 



His son is Veukarya Timma Arasarya. Of him I, 

Venkayarya, am the first-born son ; my mother is 

Seshambe, my brother is Narayanarya. I bear the 

appellation Haridasa. The lord of my work is 

Venkata Sauri” ( i . e. Krishna of Tirupati). The 

work consists of 51 chapters, with 2543 verses in 

adi. It bears also the name of Kanalca 
Kri slina LUdbhyudayaf 

7. Ilari Bhakti Rasdyana by Chidananda, 301 
Satpadi verses in 5 chapters. In the prologue 
he confesses he does not know the mysteries of 

f Conf. Weber ’ s Liclisclie Sire if en, p. 392. 

. ' Y?rse 2 of the work is : u When a sapphire {indr a nila) 
is set m gold (kanaka), people think it natural ; when gold 
13 set m a sapphire, they wonder (P here occurs a flaw in 
the manuscript). May the godly VSnkata Sauri who 
always wears the spotless gold-jacket' (?kdaignanlc) 


He who has no fixed mind is a great fool, 0 
master ! 

He who in his old age takes a wife is a fool ; 

* f 

He who plays with a serpent is a fool ; 

He who does not support the twenty-one fami- 
lies (hula) is a fool ; 

He who does not say ‘ 0 father Yithala !’ (i.e. 
Krishna) is a fool ; 

He who milks the mother the calf of which has 
died is a fool, 0 master ! 

He who lends money without a pledge is a fool ; 


on his breast that is like a sapphire (hari nila) give me 
success ! ” 

I Gf these 174 have been printed at Mangalore, and 
reprinted at Bangalore. 

§ See “ Chaitanya and the Vaishnava Poets of Bengal •” 
Ind. Ant. vol. II. (1873) pp. 1 seqq. 
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He who is brooding over eighty subjects is a fool ; 
He who uses bad language against bis own 

mother is a great fool ; 

He who betrays the house in which he has eaten 
is a fool ; 

He who utters calumnies is a fool ; 

He who sees the glorious Pur andara 


and Hctmsa Virnsati. The translation of Suka 

/ r 

Saptati is in Satpadi verses. Of stories in prose 
I may adduce still the following, as they are 
connected with a semi-historical person, viz. the 
tales about Rama Krishna of Tennala. The work 
begins with saying that in Tennala, to the north 
of Madras, there was the Brahman boy Ptama 


Vithala with the white-lotus eyes and does not ! Krishna. Once when a Sanyasi saw him, he liked 


worship him is a great fool, 0 master ! 


55 


him so much that he taught him a mantra , telling 


According to many other hymns the Purandara j him to repeat it thirteen million times in a Kali 


Vithala is identical, for instance, with the Krishna 

• * * • M 

idols at Pandaripura and Tirupati, in 


temple, when the goddess with her thousand 
faces would appear to him and bestow a proper 
boon on him, if he did not lose his courage. 


The boy did as he had been told, and Kali appeared 
to him as a female with a thousand faces and two 
hands. He was anything but afraid, and began to 


the work is the best servant {clclsa ) Kanaka ; she 
to whom he has uttered it is his wife, the very wise 
woman ; the lord of the work is the Adi Kesava of 
Kaginele ; when a person hears it, virtue is obtain- 
ed.” And towards the end of the work Kanaka 
Dasa says : “ Kaginele’s Narasiihha, who is the 

Adi Kesava, will cause the wishes of good people 
to be fulfilled.” Kanaka Dasa, “ by the favour of 
Kaginele’s Adi Kesava /’ composed also a Bhakti 
Sara , 108 verses in Satpadi. 

Of Stories in prose I mention the translations of 
the Sanskrit Panchat antra, Vetdlci Pahcka v i rns a t i , 


the lastmentioned place being the Venkatagiri or 

0 

Pftragiri or Seshadri on which he dwells. 

9. Krishna Gharitra or Vara inohana tar ah- 

♦ • 

gini; 42 chapters, with 2/05 verses (the metre of 

our manuscript being very irregular, I cannot tell ! laugh. Kali asked : ** Why dost thou laugh at 
in what metre it is composed), by Kanaka Dasa. j me?” Then said the hoy: “ 0 mother, man has 
The second chapter begins : “ He who has uttered j one nose and two hands ; but whenever he catches 

a cold, he gets overmuch to do with blowing his 
nose. Thou hast a thousand faces and a thou- 
sand noses ; well, when it sometimes 
that thou catchest a cold, how dost thou blow thy 
noses ?” Then Kali cursed him to become a 
prince’s jester. In course of time he went to 
Anegondi, the capital of the Karnataka coun- 
try, where Krishna Raya, with his minister Appaji, 
ruled, at the court of whom he played the nineteen 
tricks related in the work. 

I trust others will undertake to make our know- 
ledge of Kanarese literature more complete. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Sib,— Since the publication, in your December 
number, of my concluding paper upon Castes in 
Puna and Solapur, I have received from a 
Catholic friend a letter objecting to some state- 
ments made in it respecting the native Christians, 
of which I hope you will publish the enclosed copy. 
The passages omitted and indicated by asterisks 
were purely personal, or refei’red to names of 
persons and places which I think it unnecessary 
to publish, although entrusted with a discretion to 

do so. 

Even without the proofs advanced by my corre- 
spondent, I would have no hesitation in accept- 
ing his authority as superior to my own, and to the 
sources whence my original information was 
desired, although these were not -primd facie un- 
trustworthy. It only remains for me to add that 
I used the word ‘ Ultramontane’ simply as the 
name of a party, for which I don’t know any other 
in general use, and without attaching to it any 
objectionable sense, and that the paper in question 


was written several months ago. Had I written 
now, after Mr. Gladstone’s essay, and pamphlet 
have excited men’s minds upon the subject, I 
should certainly have omitted the whole passage, 
having no desire to make the Antiquary a field of 
religious discussion, whatever my private opinions 
may be. 


W. F. Sinclair. 


My dear Mr. Sinclair, * *' * * * '* * I 
however take exception to the correctness of your 
remarks. on the Catholics of Western India under 
the jurisdiction of the see of Goa. 

You say (1) that they are very much at one with 

the (so-called) Old Catholics of Germany, and (2) 
that they are at bitter feud with the 1 Ultra- 
montane party,’ as represented by the Bishop of 
Bombay and the Jesuits. I have had nineteen 
years’ intimate personal experience of the con- 
dition of Catholics of both jurisdictions, and say 
confidently that you mistake in both these asser- 
tion. 

In March last there was an open-air meeting in 
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the quadrangle of St. Xavier’s College at Bombay, posed, of his popularity, and from covetousness 
attended by not less than 4000 persons; at least of his emoluments, set to belabour him with 
two-thirds of them were of the Goanese obedience. stones suspended from their necks. They inflicted 


This meeting 


was presided over by the Vicar serious injuries on the face, belly, and feet of the 

Apostolic (who is commonly known, as you image before they could be disarmed. They were 

style him, as the Bishop of Bombay), the Vicar nearly beaten to death by Vithoba’s votaries, but 

General of the Portuguese jurisdiction sat on saved ultimately by the police. On being brought 

his right hand, and numbers of each juris- before the magistrate (a native judiciously select- 

diction were seated alternately on the dais. ed), no person appeared to prosecute them for 

Each motion was proposed and seconded by the supposed sacrilege of which they were guilty ; 


persons of each jurisdiction. 


The utmost good- 


and they were duly set at liberty, and have dis- 


feeling prevailed , and the two telegrams which appeared from the scene. The calamity was then, 

one to the Pope with telegraphic speed, bruited throughout the 


resulted from 


the meeting 


congratulating him on his 83rd birthday, and the whole of the Maratha Country and other provinces 
second to the German Bishops, offering them our of India. The inquiry universally arose among 


sympathy under persecution — 


were sent signed 


the natives, What can be done to mitigate the 


by the Vicar Apostolic and by the Vicar General, catastrophe? The doors of the temple were shut, 
in the name of “ the Catholics of both juris dictions . and workmen were understood to be busy. 
The clergy of the two jurisdictions constantly either in effecting repairs, or in constructing a 

officiate in each other’s churches at Bombay, Mahim, new image likely to be floated on a tank by the 

and Bandora, and doubtless elsewhere. It is true help of a board beneath it, and given forth as the 

that there was at one time a dispute between the return of the “ self-formed” image so long wor- 

t 

two jurisdictions which ran to the scandalous length shipped. While repairs have been effected in the 

of disputes in civil and criminal courts, but what way expected, the image worshipped in the shrine 


I have said above is, I hope, evidence to prove 
that the quarrel was of short endurance, and that 
now there is not only no feud, but Catholic 
harmony between the separate jurisdictions. As 
to the alleged Altkatkoliken sympathies of the 
G-oanese Catholics, I point to the telegram of our 
March meeting to the Catholic Bishops of Ger- 
many in refutation of it. 

I have lived * 5 * * # for four years under the 
Goanese jurisdiction, and have not been able to 
discover any difference in doctrine or in sympathy 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J SGG you ill 

common with the English press, use the very 
puzzling word Ultramontane in connection with 
the Jesuits. The word was first coined in reference 
to the temporal power of the- Pope, but it is 
difficult to say what it now means. I have come 
to understand it to mean “ a consistent, firm, and 
enthusiastic Catholic if you use it in this sense, 
I take leave to apply it to the clergy of both 
jurisdictions here. 


frequented by the lowest castes has interchanged 
places with the article that was mended, and which 
was wont to be worshipped by the thousands and 
tens of thousands of Maratha. pilgrims. — Dr. J. 
Wilson. 


THE GOD VITHOBA OF PAXDARPUR. 

• . * 

The defilement and injury of this idol, which 

have been already referred to, 1 * form a regular 

/ ^ 

case of Hctra versus Hari (Siva versus Vishnu- 
Vitlioba being held to be an incarnation of the 
latter). Three devotees of Siva from one of the 
great South of India shrines found access to the 
temple of Yithoba, and from jealousy, it is sup- 


AGABIS. 

A # 

A g a r i : a numerous caste in Tliana district, and 
found on or near the sea-coast. There are two 
divisions : 1,J usagari; 2, M i t li a gari , — the 
former working in cocoanut plantations, drawing 
the toddy, is said to be addicted to drinking, yet 
to rank as Marathas or Kunabis : the latter, or 
Mifchagaris, work in the salt-pans on the low, flat- 
shore. Their work is very arduous and necessitates 

long exposure to the sun’s rays : character similar ; 
also said to be a branch of the Marathas, but 

A 

they neither eat nor intermarry with Agaris; 
and it seems probable that the whole of the people 
termed Agaris are of the same origin as the 
K o 1 i s , whom they are said to resemble in every 
part of their character. In Gujarat the salt-preparers 
are K o 1 1 s , and in Kanara a corresponding people 
have been noticed, the K h a r w i sf — wrongly, it 
would seem, termed Sfldras, in the Leper return 
of that district,— intimating that there also an 
idea prevails that the caste Belongs to the Sfidra 
division. Kharwis are also compared to Bhills. 
They are probably of aboriginal origin. — Trans . 
Med . PJiys . Soe . of Bombay , No. XI. N. S. 


* hid. Ant. vol. II. p. 2 72. 


f Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 154, and conf. vol. III. p. 7/ * 
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V 

BY E. REBATSEK, M.C.E., Hon. Mem. B.Br.S.A. S. 


Darin o- the latter part of the first half of this 
century, when certain inscriptions were first 
brought to Europe from the southern part of 
Arabia, hazy notions were entertained about 
them. It was not even certain whether they 
ought to he read from right to left, as all the 
Semitic languages, or in the contrary direction, 
and conjectures were hazarded about their 
Abyssinian, Ethiopic, or even Phoenician origin. 
Fresnel, the French Consul for Jeddah, made a 
collection, which w r as published, and gradually 
scholars, like Osiander and others, ventured to 
read and to interpret them. The number of these 
inscriptions, small and large — the shortest con- 
sisting only of a few words, and the longest 
of many lines, engraved on stone, but some also 
on metal plates — amounts now to more than 


eight hundred ; but as 


languag 


to be spoken, probably about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and no other written mo- 
numents of it exist, considerable difficulty is 
experienced in eliciting the true sense of these 
records, though at present the mode of decipher- 
ing them has become so well fixed that their 
reading presents not much difficulty, except in 
cases where the letters are indistinct either 
in the originals or the copies. There is also 
a blacksmith in Mareb who, allured by the 
profit arising from the sale of copper tablets, 


manufactures spurious 



from old inscrip- 


tions, and lias been exposed in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society as a forger ; some 

v 

fabricated texts also were published there by 
Praetorius in 1872 (pp. 426-483). 


The 


lanmia 


Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, afford the most 
valuable aid to the scholars who have signalized 
themselves in this field of Oriental research ; as 
yet they do not all quite agree in their transla- 
tions, but they may nevertheless be depended 
upon as safe guides in researches of this kind. 

The number of such men at present is small ; 

> 

the chief scholars are Praetorius, Lenormant, 
Socin, Levy, and Halevy,— -the latter of whom 
was bold enough to go personally to Southern 


Arabia and copy nearly seven hundred of the; 


inscriptions, which are by the Arabs called 
Hernyar itic. 


According to Muhammadan 


tradition the 


town of Hernyar w r as not originally the seat of 
empire ; it was Saha, the present Mareb, 
which was annihilated by the breaking of a 

3* 

dam* not only husbanding the waters flowing 
from the mountains for the irrigation of the 
land, but also enhancing the power of the 
monarch, who thus kept in his hands the key of 
fertilization, and was enabled to grant or to 
withhold it as he listed. The memory of this 
catastrophe, considered as a chastisement from 
God, in -which many inhabitants perished, and 
in consequence whereof the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to the town of H e m y a r , 
survived till the Qordn was written, and is 

alluded to in sura xxxiv. 14 and 15, as the 

\ 

inundation of A 1 a’r e m , i.e. of the dams that 
confined the water : 


/Zf 


s / 

«if 


/of 




/ / 


/ / 


Of f 

Ail 


If 


/ o'~/ 

* lot / 




/ 


(jjj c/° J trtri 


o / 

er* 


9 ' t 5 // 

I * JJ& 


9 /*/ S tu / * / / * 

WJ JJ <*Ax.b gcXLj <*J f 


/o /o / o o// 

t, f 


U/Uc / 


he 


r-^T G 

“ 14. The people of Saba had indeed in their 

• • 

dwelling-places a sign: — Two gardens, on the 
right and on the left ! [It * was scud to them'] 
'Eat ye of the bounty of your Lord and 
thankful unto him! [Yours is] a goodly country 
and a gracious Lord. 15. But they turned 
aside [from this injunction ] : and we sent upon 
them the inundation of Ala’rem/’ 

The names Hernyar and S aba are also of 
frequent occurrence in the inscriptions them- 
selves, but it appears that the expression Hem- 
yaritic instead of Sabsean language, which has 
hitherto been current, will in course of time have 


•liaps 


expressive 


if Souther 


Ianerua 



* See M. Cans sin de Perceval, Hist, des Arabes , Tome III 
Irem in the second century a.d. — Ed. 


He and M. de Sacy agree in fixing this flood of 
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whose "written monuments, in spite of the icono- 
clastic fervour of tlxe first Moslems, have been 
preserved to our times, must liave been the 
principal idiom of Southern Arabia, though there 
is no doubt also that various other dialects, and 
even languages, were current ; but in the entire 
absence of reliable information it would be use- 
less to adduce the scanty and unreliable notices 
in Muhammadan authors, by whom such pagan 
researches were generally considered sinful 
unless they contribute in some way to elucidate 
their own religion, and to this circumstance we 
are indebted also for the meagreness of the 
vocabulary purporting to contain Hemyaritic and 
Yamani words given by Suyuti* as follows : 

J b tojU 


Jb" Sjb t!/ J l y j 

% 

<_U| &ih 

^♦jJI lUi 4ib X J b jjj V 

20^1 a 4*aJ| ^ UJj | 

b J <J li * ^ 



**4 % ^ \ 

u a*a ] ! &kh | jjjA 

lj t 1 _) l A aJ | <L 

It will be observed that some Qoranic words 
are here translated differently ; thus in sum 

liii. 61 /♦!.'! j is usually rendered by 

/ 

“ And you are careless or triflers,” or, as Sale 
has it, “ spending your time in idle diversions 


Suyut: 


by p ^ I 


CP'C O 


Again, in lxxv. 15 5 ijlj the 

/ 

meaning is <c and though he offer his excuses” 
(or set forth his plea); but Suyuti puts for Si* 0 

its equivalent ; and in the same chapter, 

/ / / / X / * 

v. 11, jjj jj ilf we bave in Snyuti for 




Si. He further says 
that yd [play] is in the Yamani language 
2 0*1 1 [woman]. In sura xxxviii. 15, <e Do ye 

invoke Ba’l,” be says ^ jjdie acc - of vJ [Lord]. 
The word j^=> [bird, &c.] means, according to 

«*l . 

him, in the Hemyaritic language, [ignor- 




w J 


ance]. In sura l. 35 1^*®^ rendered by Sale 
“ Pass therefore,” is, in the language of Yemen 
\y j -& — ‘they fled.’ Lastly booh is in the 

Hemyaritic language called 

The following expressions, occurring in the 

same work, p. I"! f, stated to he Hemyaritic, 
with their Arabic equivalents, I insert without 

comment : 


Ub '■ 


ij 


$.& la*, jib | j-ap l-us:-’ 






AJlhJl I ^ "• x ' 0 




li U—i. jr—l 


US' *U| 


I 


£ Jti Lo! ,P 4! 







I/O 


b 


3 Lap 


J.S' j-AJ IfSrP* I O $ I j I c -‘pl I y j-° 


Jl 


v° 


&£ y 


jQ « « 4 


LT 


lsA , | y=iJ| Ijj ^y> L1-*J 

! 

* U ys. K b‘ 

Hemyaritic is believed to have ceased to be 
a spoken language long before the Hijrah era ; 
but perhaps it may have been used later also, 
in the same manner as Latin inscriptions are 
still employed on buildings, monuments, and 
coins among ourselves, long* after the language 

itself has become a dead one. 

The Hemyaritic or rather Sabasan language, 
as at present known from the inscriptions, al- 
though essentially one, may he divided into four 
varieties or dialects, the first of which is the 
general Sabtean, comprising by far the greatest 
number of all the inscriptions hitherto known ; 
the second was current in Ma’in, and is the 
Minsean dialect belonging to the people called 
Minaei by the Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers ; the third is nearly the same as the last, 
and was spoken in the interior of H a dra- 
ma u t ; whilst the fourth, to judge from ter- 
minations of words such as «tenrra “his sanctuary” 
and DicrrapD “their rank and order,” appears to 
have been affected by Persian influences, as it 
is well known tbat Persian colonies existed 
there . 

The inscriptions hitherto discovered may, 
according to their contents, be divided igto six 
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I. Yotive inscriptions, usually engraved on 
bronze tablets or stone slabs, occurring in the 
interior or in the immediate vicinity of temples. 
A multitude of national and local deities are 


The Sabcecm Alphabet. 
owing' sketch of Sabsean g 


fixed by valuable 

Halevy 


mentioned, in them, and these prove the j whom I intend to follow closely. I shall only 
Sal) 83 an pantheon to. have been prodigiously mark by signs of interrogation words not yet 


rich. 


designate 


Halcvy 


II. Yotive tablets, called by Halcvy Pros - 
cy names, belonging to strangers who completed 
some act of devotion in the sanctuary and there } alphabet is at present well fixed, I append 
inscribed their names and descent. These in- j A harmonic Sabcean , Hebraic / and Arabic 


tively by Fr . Os. Ilal. or H. Although the 


scriptions are engraved on slabs suitable for the J* Alphabet , and shall adduce some peculiarities 

! of certain letters ; mention a few, the occur- 


purpose. 


and the formulas vary but slightly. 


The chief interest of these inscriptions centres j rence of which is rare, and whose value was 
in the large number of territories, towns, and j not at first very well fixed ; enumerate those 
tribes mentioned in them, affording materials j letters which are apt to give rise to confusion ; 

^ i 

and, lastly, I shall mention, such letters as may, 
by their too great proximity to each other in 
certain inscriptions, sometimes be mistaken for 
one letter. 

The n generally remains after the preforma- 
tive letters of the Imperfect, thus : — pen', yicrr. 
There are, however, a few exceptions : par (IT. 152, 
14*), she' (Os. viii. Ilf)- In the Minasan dialect 
the rr is sometimes considered as a vowel : thus 


for a restoration of the ancient geography and 
ethnography of Southern Arabia. 

III. Architectural inscriptions, traced on the 
walls of temples and other public edifices, in 
order to commemorate the name of the building, 
or of tbe persons who had contributed to it. 

In this latter case, care is taken to indicate the 
exact dimensions of the portion constructed by 
each man, and if a stranger was among them 
his country and tribe are mentioned. Inscrip- 
tions of this kind constitute the majority in 
Halevy’s collection. 

IV. Historical inscriptions, intended to an- 
nounce a victory gained over a foe, or to com- 
memorate an event wherein the author plays l gutturals, n, n, r, and r, present no peculiarity. 

The letters i and like the first radical of verbs, 


H 


we very often find jra (dc;to 

(H. 199, 1), mi? (II Ill, 5) for p, n:v. 
This takes place even in the divine name nnsrs 
(II. 222, 1 ; 229, 2), which is certainly derived 
from the radical un ( ~ rm) . The other 




a part. Under this head fall the texts of 

Mareb and of Sir w ah, the inscription on j are often elided by the servile letters : — n 
Hi sn G’ura’b, and especially the inscription for :x,A\ x? ; when the i forms the third radical 
on the monolith of S i r w a h, the copy of which 

was stolen from Halcvy by the Arabs. 


¥ 


it generally remains unchanged, thus : — (n) Mt, 
w» ; but also n^h occur (Os. xii. 9 ; L A)- 
Y. Police orders, engraved on pillars at the j The servile rr usually becomes d in the Minman 
ntrance of temples or other public localities, in j and in the Hadramaut dialect ; thus rv, n, 
order to warn the people against the commission I suffix of the third person, appears in these dialects 

of damages under pain of fines. These texts 
are very interesting, because they show great 


-c 



form 




for instance r:: or m, crrt:s 


instead of irca (n;i), ancras (inn as:s, In the 

perfection in the civil organization, as well i same manner the fourth form of the verb, which 
as the existence of a penal code among the j is in ordinary Sabiean 'wen, becomes fesa in these 

Sahmans. 

VI. Funerary inscriptions, not many of 
which have as yet been discovered, but which 


dialects : thus the Sabiean vpn, fnnn in the 
Min man and Hadramaut dialect will be ’:ru, rnre- 


1 

a 

1 


Assyrian, 



prove that the Sabseans were in the habit of j in general to the languages of East Africa. This 
carrying away their dead from inhabited places j form answers to the Aram man tore and 

into isolated valleys, and up mountains, where j 
they erected small houses for them. 



ic *7r eux • 


chansre of the servile 


* Halevy’s inscriptions here referred to will be found in the Journal Asiatiqne (1872 Fev. Mars). 

t Osiander’s are given in No. 7, Oct. 1873, &c. 
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THE SABHSAN ALPHABET. 


Harmonic Sabsean, Hebrew, and Arabic Alphabet. 


A — Doubtful letters. 


SabfBan 


ri 


n , R , □ 


x 


- i , 




M 


V 


5 




H 


H 


B 


i 


rft 

Z 

A 

m 

«8 


03 

rh 


n 

0 

6 

1 


a 


u 


*1 




V 


© tr xiTety d ) 




n 


E .RehCitsefc. 


Hebrew, 


ft (a) 


r Gh 


'l c 


15P 


D D 


1 3 


W 

% i ^ % r ^ ( $ ve/y rare) j 

^ * i 


tD 


h 


B. — Letters easily 
confounded. 


.A rabic. 


u 


9 

t 


i. ft 


n $ 


u° * 


V 


-M 


1=4 


II. HD R H 


4 


rare 


$ very 


very rare 




H 


ID 


o n 


III. 


X , U Sound between A- and o 


£ 


c 


C.— Combinations apt to 

be mistaken. 


IV. v ? 4 Y 


’ P 


<> 

C 


(<-C! 


for 


V. ® o 


1 

i 

4 


« 

« 


V 

w 




# 

J 



• 


J 

D (t?) 

1 


xo «) 

A 

(JN 

icr) 

y * * 

U* 

• 

u* 

TD 


b 

& 

j 


b 

r 


t 


11 

| L ! 

11 


for 


for 


for 


n 

6 


vi. $ o 


VH. ? X 


D. — Letters sometimes mark- VIII. ft 


ing the commencement or the 
end of an inscription : — 

V (X ) H 


IX. ’i '} 


The Sabie an Numerals. 


1 US 

2 Bill 

3 I'll! 

4 |j|l|( 


(Hal. 154, S.) 
(HU. 151, 9.) 


ij 


20 1 o o I 

3 B 

22 §no°| (Hal 47a 10.) 

25 l^oo | {Uai 1 96, 10- 

11 .) 

30 1 000 ! (Hal. 188, 3; 

459, 2.) 


30 1 


ooo 




t? 


J 


o ifti 

7 l'i^l <3r 1^1 


40.1- 


> O O C) 


. 400.) 




c/ 


«r 

101 o I 

11 |i«i 

12 1 0 ° ! 


47|i^ 00 i(ilai. 199, 1.) 
50 |11 (Hd.. 150.) 

60 | oil (Hal. 352,3.) 
63 fjilbl ! {Hal. 151, 10.) 
J 00 1$ 1,1*1 (Hal. 412, 2, 


J 


Src, 


3. 


\ 


ur 

£ 


15 |V°| (Hal. 192, 3.) 
17 fn Vo| (Hal. 199, 1; 


1000 JM 

3000 | m| {Hal 150, 8.) P 



478. 12-13.) 4000 8 ft ft ft 


18 |HiVo| (Hal. 208, 4.) 

The figure l also occurs for co or 20, 
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more strictly observed in the Hadramaiit than 
in the Minaean dialect, where sometimes the usual 
form occurs. The first of these dialects, how- 
ever, displays another peculiarity, namely, if 
an d is to be added to a word terminating with 
n it is not affixed, but the n is changed to fi, thus 
ns 1 ??, firra, nwa, nil (X. H. 1), for nnsbr, nrm, cm:. 
But this n, instead of representing an absorp- 
tion of d, may perhaps only represent an 
aspirated pronunciation of the feminine n, as is 
usual in Barbary and in some districts of Yemen. 

P ermutation between rr and n occurs seldom, 
as in u-rom (Fr. lv. 4), nnx (X. H. 1), and jrnrra 
(H. G. 1, 8) for irrEin, nn«, pnrrx, but this may 
perhaps be an error of the copy. 

A much more important permutation is that 
according to which the sound ? (>]') is rendered 
by a simple a (g) like an (Os. xvil. 8-9) instead 
if a'? (ibich xvm. 10). In the same way the 
root rraa (H. 169, 2) must assimilate with the 
Arab and the root hidden in the form pm» 
(Hal. 639, 3) does not differ from that occurring 
in runs’ (Os. iv. 10-11. This permutation proves 
that the Sabseans always pronounced a g- hard, 
as some tribes still do, and not like j, as is most 
usual with modern Arabs. 

In the repetition of two consonants the full 
uncontracted form is preferred in Sabtean. This 
peculiarity appears to be confined to the liquids 
S o, a ; for instance : — rcvv (Os. x. 7), porn’ (D. 
M. G.xix. 1), pis (Os. xv. 2) 

instead of parr psn’, ps, to . 


C 


mo 


The proper noun 
barn must certainly be pronounced Waddudel 


(<s|d_j) “friend,” as the form of the participle 

(n)vra (H. 187, 2) proves. 

Tile roots of the Sabaean language are mostly 
triliteral, and present all the forms occurring in 
the other Semitic languages : 


I. 

Perfect roots 

: — m T 2 U, rrr, mi; 

IT. 

to, TO :npi, 

rxn, in, th, id ; irr, cy, rr, ir ; 

III. 

to, to, and s-* 

?: nn, -rn, pa; crc, i rr, rrp; 

w 


770, 2271, pi ; 

• 

IV. 

i ' 1 ?, to and : 

• 

w, nil?, im ; ’ll, ms, ns, »cp. 


Nil, *ni, NTO, 

0 

V. 

Mixed roots 

-’si, tt, roi, nsi, m. 


As already observed, quadriliteral roots are 
scarce, and seem to occur only in some proper 


nouns, such as 


V 



or cnsnn, nnn and in the 
name of the divinity -inf©, which latter is abridged 

I 1 * » "l • 


designates 


nfasin 


nnrpn are contracted from mnsrs-sm, vr a -r p m 


The noun min 




(H. 


to.be formed from “he who enters into 

the house:” which epithet may refer to the un- 
concernedness of this animal. 

The degradation of the sibilants may be re- 
presented bv the following scale : 


1 — — 1 
5? — 5? - D 




n* 


n 


n 


9* 




r — 5? 




XC 


a degree 



and follows 
Among cases 


These transitions do not occur with 
and in a logical manner in the Semitic languages ; 
they are possible without being necessary, 
forms accompanied by an asterisk are common 
both to the Arabic and to the Sab tea n ; the latter, 
however, may degrade the original 
further by transforming it into n. The Aramaean 
descends to this last stage of degradation. 

In the other consonants the Sabaean generally 
agrees with the phonetics of the Arabic language; 
sometimes, however, it 
a manner peculiar to 
of this kind the fact is to be pointed out 

that the Arabic words gpe from and ^y 0 who are 

both rendered by p, so that it becomes difficult 
to distinguish them from the substantive p son, 
but in some cases this change does not takt* 
place, and the word occurs exactly as in Arabic. 

The exact determination of the letters equi- 
valent to ^ and (jo is due to Osiander, but he was 
not so successful in determining the equivalent 

of J=- There is also another character the value 

■ • t 

of which was debated, but is now believed by 
Halevy to represent an intermediate sound be- 
tween the Arabic letters & and o. (See p. 26. B.) 


The Sabaeans rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians in the extreme care with which they 
produced their graphic texts : hence the inscrip- 
tions of Yemen are numbered among the most 
beautiful of antiquity. They are traced on stone 
or metal, and present a monumental character 
which seems to have been immutably fixed in 
very remote times, else it could not have sub- 
sisted with such uniformity from the banks of the 
Euphrates to Aden. Some details observed in 
certain letters are not confined to a fixed region, 
but arise only from the sculptor's manner. But, 
in spite of the general neatness of the characters , 
it is impossible for copyists not to confound with 
each other certain letters, especially when they 
have to deal with a text obliterated, or seen 
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from a distance. The chief sources of confusion 
are the Sabsean forms for the letters 

I. x, d, 3 , s. II. a, % 2 , n, fi. HI- J and b. 

V. i and ». VI. t and b. 


? y I 


v n. 


IV. ; 

VII. > and n. VIII. s and t. IX. p and d. 

An attentive collation of texts only can elicit 
the true lection. (See p. 26.) 

There is reason to believe that, besides the 
monumental, another more manageable cursive 
form of writing also developed itself : the in- 
scriptions of B e 1 e d A r h a b, of B e 1 e d 
Nehm, of Silyam, but principally the 


MU 


S li e y h a n , which contain 


— *w ^ 

so many strange signs, bear witness to this. It 
is even possible that a portion of these signs are 
due to the combination of two or three letters 
for their unusual forms. That the Sabfean 
characters allowed of ligatures is proved by the 
existence of numerous monograms where one 
common trait serves to unite three and even 
four letters. Like many, other nations, the 
Sabseans also used ornamental letters, of which 
several specimens exist. In the Museum of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
there is among the Saba?an inscriptions one with 
a large ornamental initial enclosed in a quadran- 
gular frame cut round it, leaving the letter 
-i in relievo, with three ornamental cavities in its 
body ; and in another much smaller slab one trait 
unites several letters. 

The Sabfean orthography is very sparing in 
the designation of vowels. The letter a never 
graphically denotes a vowel ; with rare exceptions 
i and u are rendered by > and i at the end of 
words only. There exists, on the contrary, a 
great tendency to elide these in the body of 
words, even when they are radicals, or when they 
represent an element of grammatical flection. 

Thus we meet with on (II. 624, 2), p* (II. 155, 1), 

(Os. iv. 1), mn (II. 589), instead of the 
usual orthography, am, vra, avn. Sometimes 
the scriptio defective i is adopted where the exist- 
ence of a diphthong is certain ; thus, for instance, 
the word Hadramautis nearly always spelt 
rrcnsn ; likewise rpa (Os. xvill. 5) for 

The words are generally separated by a per- 
pendicular line ; this, however, is often omitted 

4 

in inscriptions written with cursive characters, 
which aggravates the difficulty of interpretation. 
Often this mark of separation is too close to the 


adjoining characters, and is apt to give rise to 
mistakes. For instance, the representative of ^ s 

standing too near after the perpendicular of 
separation, may with it be read as <*, i ; if it be 

after £ a it will make witb it tbe letter *_> a, and 
if it be immediately after w a tbe supposed coales- 
cence will represent l £ a ; and lastly if it precedes 
^ a both together will make £?. The end of 

the inscription is sometimes indicated by certain 
ornaments ; there are also two or three signs to 
indicate the beginning, especially in long texts 
sculptured on large edifices. Inscriptions of 
small extent destined to attract the attention of 
thepublicare enclosed by one or two letters. (D.) :; 

The Verb. 

The voices which have hitherto been authen- 
ticated are the following seven : 

1. 

tro, np 


* 


Original form y Qal : — -ini, rr, t&o, t(a)r, 


2 . 


Energetic form Ad Pa ‘el syid, m. 


3. Reflective form Abo Tafa’el (tafa/el) : mn, 


Dipn. 


4. Internal reflective form Ana Pat‘al : — mro, 


tedd, mnp, Arc- 

5 a. Causative form Acn Hafel : rnnn, "ran, 
npn, ©in, Ain, Warn 

bb . Aed Safel : rnrro, *3pD, 3n(i)o, n2(i)e, ie:d 
(Minsean and Hadramaut dial.). 

6- Reflective causative form : Adod Satf'al ; 

ktenoj nisne, Amo- 

7. Causative and reciprocal form Assn Hin- 
fa‘al : csren. 

The Qal is the principal voice, from which 
the other voices are derived, either by internal 
modifications of the radical, or by the aid of 
certain letters added externally. As the Sabasan 
writing shows only the skeletons of words, we 
are not able to point ' out the various details of 
the root with reference to the vowels. Accord- 
ingly we do not know whether the 

radical was pronounced with the vowels a, i, u, 
as in the majority of the Semitic languages, or 
whether it was affected by the sheva , as in 
Ethiopic. 

I 

Thanks to the usage of separately pronounc- 
ing the duplicated liquids, it is possible to 
discover the existence of the Pa‘el among the 
voices derived by tlie internal modification of 
tlie root : mr, ps*, rviD {H. 188, 2) ; the proper 



* All this I have shown on x>* 26. 
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noun 


Hi. 198, lj leads also tonne ( j $-*); 

to the voice Pa 'el belongs also bvo (irr^D, 0*. vm. 
3) and to (tod, On vi. 4, vir. 4-5, Ac.). As 

the PcTel (third Arabic form) is discerned only 
by the vowel, it is of course not visible in the 
text ; but as this voice exists also in Ethiopic, 
it could not be wanting in Sabsean. 

The Pat'al , which answers to the Arabic 
iftcPal (8th conj. I) but is wanting in Ethi- 
opic, is a much more interesting voice. Numer- 
ous examples of it occur : -cno (H. G.), mm ( II. 


187, 3), pinp (Naqab el Hajar, 1), hxro (Os. xii. 
5), viro (H* 484, 4), (II. 478,16), from to, 

113 Dip, TO, 13?. 

The voices formed by an external augmenta- 
tion are the same as in Arabic and Ethiopic, 
only the physiognomy of thepreformatives is more 
original than in those languages. For the Tafa'al 


(5th conj. we possess as examples anm 

(Fr. No. lv. xiv. 3 ; Os. v.), vban (Fr. No. lv.), 
>n:n (vm n, II. 147, 1), nnn and rsnpan, whence the 
divine names — fmano (If. 144, 6 ; 145, 3 ; 146, 3, 
&c.) and rapano (3. 189, 1; 222, 1) are derived. 
The addition of a prefix rr serves to form the 

causative ; this voice, identical with the Hebrew 

Vssn, corresponds to the bmtsi of the other Semitic 

languages (Arabic 4th conj. As a proof 

that the rf is original, it may he adduced that 

instead of tom the Minaean and Hadramaut dialects 

• » 

regularly present the form toco; but, as the 
change of the servile n into d is repeated in the 
pronoun, it becomes clear that the ten of these 
dialects implies the existence of a tesrr ; accord- 
ingly the « is a degradation of n, and not the n a 
strengthening of n. This point will aid us in 
recognizing the nature of the Semitic verbal 
prefixes in general. The tott occurs very 
frequently in the inscriptions, as for example : — 
n (fnrn, Fr. No. Liv.), npn ; 'Din (rarr Os. vm. 


3), itott (rxntfn. Os. x. 5), min (nmsrr, ff- 681, 5-6; 

682, 9) : in the Mintean and Hadramaut dialect 

rmo (3. 257, 1), vpD (II. 353, 2 ; 63, 2), «© 
(dhsdh, If. 257, 3). 

The voice Satfal (tohd) answers to the 

Arabic lOfchconj. (JxiwI which occurs also in 

£ 

Ethiopic and Assyrian. The examples of this 
voice are numerous : — ware (latar© Os. xvi. 7), 
xnro (Cruttenden Sana 1), wro GnrnwnD, 3. 


681, 4), a-priD (ff. 51, 2), wno (ff. 535, 2). 


7th conj. The original n occurs also in 

Hebrew, especially in the Imperative ; only one 
example of this voice can be produced: Tosnsn 
(II. 237, 7) : from this example, belonging to a 
Minasan text, it mav be seen that all the Sabsean 
dialects agree on this point. This voice is pro- 
bably the origin of the divine name m 3 3 (II 189, 
191, 2, &c.), the root whereof appears to be m 3 . 

It may be presumed that the emphatic forms 
Pa c el (JHj) and taftPel (J»*U5), which are very 

common in Arabic and Ethiopic, existed like- 
wise in Sabasan, as also the voices 7i s DnD( n } 
and tenD(w) which the -Ethiopic has fully de- 
veloped; but as these delicate shades concern 
merely the vowels, they are not perceptible in 
the texts. 

As to the prefixed consonants which maintain 
themselves in Sabsean in an original state, it is 
important to observe that the reflective is formed 
by the n alone, without the support of a gut- 
tural, whilst t-lie reciprocal form is preceded by 

an rr. This induces to the belief that this form 

• • 

(Arabic 5th conj.), instead of being identical 
with the Hebrew HUjpa*el, as is generally con- 
ceived, constitutes a simple and anterior element 
whence the Hebrew form composed of the causa- 
tive rr and of the reflective n is derived. A 
similar remark also suggests itself with reference 
to the 7th Arabic form, which i3 usually iden- 
tified with the Hebrew ton, without considering 
that it has for its organic form not the : alone, but 


taarr, nans contracted from sapna, &c.), 
in Sabsean, that is — a com 



277 ( 7-3277 

\ •• t • 

exactly as 

/ 

formed from the causative nr and from a recipro- 
cal : ; accordingly we may ask whether the k of 
the Arabic infer al represents the enfeeblement of 
the organic n, or is perhaps merely paragogic 
(euphonic) ; and in that case it would repre- 
sent the simple form, whence the Sabsean and 
Hebrew forms were derived. The nature of 
the vowel attached to the personal letters of 
the Imperfect of this form appears to be 
in favour of the latter alternative. It is 
that in the imperfect the personal letters 

/ :;/ f /// / /o/ 

generally have the sound a ; — 

&c. opposite to the Hebrew i (e), excepting the 
2nd (3rd) and 4th forms, in which these letters 

/ f / / tjf 

Jdb ( Jj Is j ) J-Aj 


are pronounced with u : 


The last voice is the IliufoMl (tonn), the Arabic j whilst the Hebrew has sheva : ^ ; thr 


trerr. It 


4 t 4 
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is evident, accordingly, that if the 5th form -were 
identical with the Hebrew the vocalization 

s jiS 

of the Imperfect wonld have been (J-Ab with u, 

s /(j/ 

and not with a; consequently we must 

consider the Arabic inftval as having only one 
single preformative, the a , herein resembling 
the 5th form, which, combining with the par- 
ticle of the causative, has produced the Hebrew 
JlitpoSel. 


In the 10th form likewise, apart from the 

prosthetic alef, which is wanting in Sabtean, 

6 

it may be observed that the preformative no 
is composed of the causative which sup- 
plants the n in the dialects, and of the reflective 

n, so that this form answers to the Hebrew 
HitpcPel. 

The following table presents a view of the 
most-used forms in the Semitic languages, and 
the arrangement of the voices from the simple 
to the compound : — 


Simple. 


Original theme or Pal 


Reflective theme. 


Srcn (Aram, r Ass.) 


Internal reflective theme. ^nD (Arab. Sab. Ass.) 
Reciprocal theme (At. Ass.) 


Emphat i c . Energeti e 

bvz (Ar. Eth. Sab. ?) hvz 

bi'zn (Ar. Eth. Sab. ?) bvbn (Aram.) 

b$r\% (Ass.) 
bvzi (Ass. P) 


Causative theme 





r hrcrr (Heb.Sab.Afab. Aram, 

Eth.) ' 

b»DC 

(Aram. Ass. Eth. Min. & 
Hadr. dial.) 


bl>DD 


bss 


DD 




. Sah. dial. ?) (Eth. Sab. dial. P) 


I 

Causat. and Hell, theme. 


bfDno 


bfcnc 


b'J d ; 


(Heb.) 


(Aram. Ass. Eth. Minsean (Eth. Sab. dial. P) 


» 

*< 




L and Hadr. dial.) 

Causat. and Recipr. theme. (Heb. Sab.) 

Recipr. and Refl. theme Ssbto (Rabbinic Heb. Ass. Aram.) 


[_ (Eth. Sab. dial-) 


As we have just seen, the Semitic languages 
use the three letters n, 2 , and n ( d, xd) sometimes 
simply and sometimes combined, in order to form 
derived voices, for the purpose of indicating an 
action which strikes by its external effect. 

These letters, which are visibly pronominal 

! 

themes, serving also for the inflection of nouns, 
and constituting a real link between these two 
categories of w r ords, show that the verb and 
noun w ere originally confused in the linguistic 
conception of the Semites. The most powerful 

^ 1 . 

instrument used in these languages to discrimi- 
nate between the verbal and the nominal idea 
was the tonic accent, so well conserved in Hebrew, 

- V ‘t ' 

thus; verb — habul , bin “to wound,” noun— bin, 

• * •• 

hebel “a wound;” verb — gaddl , bn “to become 


great, ’ ’ noun — bn 


O 

verb 



{godl) 


U 


greatness 


— qcimcis yop “to grasp,” noun — ynp “fist.” 
The Semitic nations, which manifest so delicate 
a perception in picturing the movements of the 


mind that produce action, have come short as to 


the manner of 


indicating 


the succession of 


actions. They have not conceived of time as a 
determined and fixed period, but appear rather to 
have considered it as a point always receding,, 
which cannot be seized, and which may be 
spoken of in a relative sense only. Accord- 
ingly Semitic verbs possess originally no special 
designation to distinguish time in the modern 
sense of the word. From a Semitic point of view 
the names Past and Fut ure , applied by indigenous 
grammarians to the chief verbal inflections, are 
inaccurate; these forms indicate neither an abso- 
lute Past nor an absolute Future ; they merely 
designate a relative succession floating between 
a distant past and a distant future ; the names 
of Perfect- and Imperfect , denuded of every idea 
of time, are more convenient. The Perfect points 
out the act as completed in an absolute, state, 
whilst the Imperfect designates the same in a 
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subordinate uncompleted state. It may even be 
said that a relation analogous to that between a 
noun and an adjective exists between the Perfect 


feet a single n occurs in the Plural : pp-om wq (II. 

3, 2-3; 10, 1-2; 10, 2-3) ; in the Dual, pfnm 
(//. 43j 2), pfrai ppam 'inn ( Os . 35. 1) ; for the 


and the Imperfect. Hence it follows that in the Singular Halevy gives three examples; one in 
conjugation, the Perfect, being considered as a masculine, pan ( II . 169, 2), and two in the 


kind of verbal noun, precedes the terminations 
of the subject; whilst on the contrary the Im- 
perfect, marking an act yet in need of a sub- 
ject, is placed after it, so that the personal 
pronouns are placed at the head of the com- 
plex. 

The modifications to which the vowels attach- 
ed to the radical letters of the verb were subjected 
in order to indicate the Subjunctive Mood can- 
not of course be ascertained, but they could not 
be different from the method adopted in the 
Ethiopic language, with which the Sabsean con- 
jugation has several features in common. Among 
the terminations of the moods, the termination 
with : is of great interest. The first inter- 
preters of Sabman texts observed that the 
Imperfect often shows 2 at the end of the 
v r ord, like the Emphatic Arabic Imperfect. 
This n is considered identical -with the Hebrew 
particle “now, behold/’ which would serve to 

emphasize the idea of an act yet waiting for com- 
pletion ; but this explanation does not v 7 ell agree 
with the fact that this n stands also before the 
personal suffixes in thepoeticalforms : nryspn, 




zisy 


the particles rcnrrr^ pw-i, and even sometimes be- 
fore the possessive suffixes attached to the Perfect. 
Osiander meant to surmount this difficulty by 
supposing that the n had in Hebrew an origin 
different from the Arabic n, whilst on the other 
hand he declared that the n of the Perfect is 
due only to a false analogy with the Imper- 
fect; but such a system of explanation, in- 
creases the difficulties instead of solving them, 
and it receives the most formal denial by the 
fact that in Sabsean the n is added even to 
the Perfect. These two moods may he called 

v 

Consecutive Perfect and Consecutive Imper- 
fect, because they are almost always sub- 
ordinate to the absolute verb and preceded 
by the consecutive i. Examples of the Conse- 
cutive Imperfect Singular npate irrsvi prsrt ( Fr . 
.'No. LV. 4, 5) ; the Plural shows n twice, pup, v;p 


(Os. 


xxv. 5, 6), ps&sno’i ■wtano 


(ib. XVI. 7) : this 


prolonged form occurs also after other particles : 

■ftps’ (Os. x. 10), ymQ (ib. x.), prp (ib. iv. 15), 
■uv (ib. xvixr. 5), rao* (ib. XVII. 11). For the Per- 


feminine, pi:m rvn:n (H. 681, 2 ; 682, 2), 
nxufr (IT. 681, 6) ; whence it may be seen that 
the feminine n disappears before this termi- 
nation. 

At present, however, Halevy considers it more 
probable that in the two last examples the second 
verb is in the Imperfect, analogous to the formula 
— - joMm, nra», which is so frequent in the inscrip- 
tions of Amr a n. From this it may be con- 
cluded that the n constitutes so important an 
element for the verb that it is doubled in the 
Imperfect Plural. 

The preposition b is often added to the Im- 
perfect in order to impart to ita Subjunctive sense; 
it is sometimes added to the simple, and some- 
times to the prolonged form, e.y.prn (II. 259, 1), 

in'Vi (II. 259, 3), mim (Os. iv. 11-12), mnrr (Os. 
iv. 10-11), jHn'n (Os. xxvi;. 9), pVm (II. 152, 4), 
pirVi pirn {II. 147, 6), 'pmsb (Os. xxxv. 4), and 
even to the Perfect in these two forms : MrnVi (Os. 
VI. 6, 7. VII, 8), prr Vi (ib. XX. 6), pin Vs (IT. 149, 11), 
pm (ib. 149, 9) ; the forms are perhaps Infini- 
tives. Halevy also discovered the preposition a 
prefixed to the Imperfect c;pi (II. 259, 7), a 
form very common in vulgar Arabic, and in the 
Ethiopic dialects. 

The Sabeean verb has two genders, the mas- 
culine and the feminine ; and three numbers, the 
singular, the dual, and the plural. There is no 
doubt about the existence of the dual, which was 
first suspected by Fresnel, and afterwards denied 
by Osiander. Whenever two subjects are treat- 
ed of, the verb takes the termination « instead 
of i, which is the mark of the plural — (yw irrfw 
mobs) : nofr (Os. xxxv. 1), vnnn (-raioVrn Vsro) 
(Fr. No. liv. 2), (II. 169, 2); the feminine 

dual is formed by 'n, as shown by the ex- 
ample (nuBttn) (Os. xxxiv. 4). The termi- 
nations ’n are the organic forms of the Arabic 


1 

•I 


dual I L., 0 and seem to have been pronounced 
-e. -is. The dual of verbs has disappeared in 
other Semitic languages, and among them also 

Halevy has found no example for 
the dual of the Imperfect, but, to judge from the 
analogy of the Perfect, it ought also to have 


m 



exisie 



As the texts are all composed in the third 
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person, they leave ns in uncertainty about the 
personal suffixes of the first and the second 
person of the Perfect. There is, however, 
reason to believe that they were y and ^ as in 

Ethiopic. 

To the conjugation of the verbs v'd, it is to be 
observed that the i is suppressed in the Subjunc- 
tive ; thus p-iv (Fr. No. xr. 3), imb (II. 259,3), 
pipi (Os. iv. 13), from tv, im, npu The verbs 
never elide the yod : van (Ah. 1, 5), -man (II- 1 47, 
1), rvnan ( H . 681, 2 ; 682, 2). It is interesting 
to find that in the verbs the medial i is re- 
tained : nn, Tin, nata. It was probably pronounced 
o, as • in Ethiopic, and did not become d, as in 
Arabic. The same analogy with the Ethiopic 
system is observable also in the w roots ; the 


yod remains in tro (IL 76, 1 ; Os. iv. 5), (H. 

8, 1), sometimes also tjp (//. 44, 2, 3), but the yod 
is elided before the suffixes beginning with a 
consonant : (Os. xxxiv. 4). 

In the Perfect and Imperfect, personal suffixes 
may be added,, as in Arabic. The rule is that 
in the Perfect the suffix is appended immediate- 
ly after the third radical ; e.g . inbao (Os. viit. 3), 
inrrrwD (H. 681, 4), ur (probably for nw “ heai’d 
her prayer,” H . 681, 7), iDnnpi (Os. 1 . 5), >nrmpi 
(Os. xxxiv. 6). Examples for. the simple Im- 
perfect: — oxsio' (Minaian dial. — irrarr), dn§d* (— 

m«5rr, II. 257, 2-3), ddtd' (= omiD’s H. 465, 4), 

ddwd' (= nrr«Drr, H. 465, 4) ; for the prolonged 
Imperfect : — inrarr (II. 680, 2), f. rniw (II. 681, 

7-8). 


Paradigm . 


1st Perfect. 


3rd pers. 

TDD 


P 

3rd p. f. 

JTOD 

• • • » • • 

P33D 

2nd p. 

2nd p. f. 

Dual m. 

yi!DD ? 

mtcD ? 

or y\DD ? 

nnn 
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Dual f. 

TOD ? 



II. 2. 

TOD 

VDDTQD ? 

jDTlDD ? 

TOD 

buo 

V31 


IL Causative 


’3pn 


mro 

nahsn 


2nd 1st 2nd 



Perfect. 

Imperfect. 

Imperfect 


JHDD 

'3p' 



pfr« 



• 

V3p' 

PF 


VCD' 


IF ith Suffixes. 

inrrpY 

nr 


III. Internal Reflective 

IV. External Reflective 

V. Causative and Reflective... 


'rnrrr 

irnnn 

'ivo 

nfran 
vfr in 

TOTD 


'Drrrpi 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1st Precative..*. 


lonrrpi 

maun 

mm^nD 

wnoMrn 

arnb 


VI- Causative and Reciprocal... 


misritD 

ThtenD 


2nd Precative... 
Passive 



D3pn 


w 
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Nouns. 

The nouns, to which also the Infinitives of 
verbs belong:, are sometimes simple, ancl some- 


(= handed down by the author of the 

Perijjlvs . Our texts present the form ms Kuraib 


times augmented by the addition of certain letters H ' 48 ’ 13 the dimiautive of 313 5 but tbe 

internally or externally to the roots. Nouns of 
simple formation are extremely numerous : Gan, 


nouns (o)rp (Os. xiii. 1) and Cjtdk (Os. xr. 1) 
do not indicate it with certainty, because it 


> - *_ _ ,1 <» •„ • i is possible that they were pronounced Qariian, 

noi, now, n , brw, vs, bre, mn ; with, the feminine ; 1 _ . J , 4 „ „ . 


termination nfni, rm ; with 3 termination : pur, 
jcn:, pn, ]nr:, jnm, pm. 

As prefixes to substantives, the letters n, n 
(Mince an dial.), d, and n are used, e.g. i:w, npu 
min, huon, nrsrrn, mprr (Alin, rvfro), n'fnn, txVrn. 
The two last forms are derived from Srcrr and b?i 



As gacl , according to the analogy of vnrr, of which, 
however, there is little probability. 

In the adjectives all the external formations 

£? 'O / 

existing in Arabic also occur : (n)ircn (== °), 

VM ~ / S 

nn ) tamo ( y* ) 9 rapano (H. 202, 1) ; as 


1 to the words m 3 (Os. xxxv. 5), mp (Os. xx. 8 ), 
•espectively. For the proper nouns the most j ^ (0 ,. sx . 7 . 8)) it is doubtful whether they 

frequent prefixes are « and e.g. urw, «*5 j were pronounced kebtr, garth, rahlq, as the Arabic 
conf. Heb. buns and Phoenician pea ; the forma- l or whether the pronunciation was keUr, 


tion with 1 is still more often used : nrirr or or:’, 
(Fr. Ho. lit. 1 ; XL. 1), nsrr or re» (0;?. Tin. 10), 

■dr in’ (Os. tiii. 1), am' (Os. xxxv. 1), bra* (Os. 
xxxt. 5), b~y (N. II. i. 1 ), a formation identical 
with the Hebrew 
properly speaking, expresses the third person 
masculine, the prefix n designates the feminine 


pmr, aps", n,i 5 *. While 


gender pn (II 


Os. xxxi. 5) for the 


town 


•*J! » 

in the Khaulan, built at the foot of Mount 
Yina’m, err is formed. A similar formation 
occurs in lain, the Semitic name of Palmyra. 

The prefix : occurs in the divine name (-)mai 
(H. 189, 1 , &c.), and is derived from the voice 
brain, like the Hebrew fine. This formation is 
very common in Assyrian.*' 

The principal letters entering into the body 
of the root are n, :, i, and * ; the n is inserted 
chiefly in nouns and infinitives derived from 
the brns voice, e.g. ama (H. 474, 4) ; the : occurs 
in (-)ra:n (II. 157, 11-12), which is also written 
nsavr (ibid. 1) ; at present, however, Hale'vy be- 
lieves the lection of the last-mentioned word to 
be false, and that it is always to be read can. 
The j occurs in ppie (Os. xvii. 1) ; yod appears 
in narrr (Os. ix. 1) and was probably also pro- 


garub,rahuq , as in Ethiopic. The active participle 
was certainly pronounced fashion, shdni 

( Both pronunciations must have existed 
simultaneously, since the words adduced above, 
rrm aud tot, may he derived only from the forms 
bvc and bwa ; also the proper nouns tq 3 and 

(F) may be mentioned. 

The denominative adjectives are formed by 
the addition of an :, e.g. ?pi© (H. 25 7, 3) “ east- 


ern” from pi© “east.” The gentilitia termi- 
nate with yod, e.g. (;)to (Os. xxvii. 3) ‘ Sabiean,’ 
(j)’:r© (Os. xxvii. 1) ‘Minsean,’ (])na:ono (II. 144, 
6-7), ‘he of ©32510,’ (])’aa (H. 682, 3), she (/) of 
aa, (])m:n (II. 682, 1-2), she of -p, the people 

called Anachitm. 

In Sab scan, as in Arabic, there are three num- 
bers . The dual is formed by the addition of the 
letters o which represent the abbreviation of the 
numeral on, Phcen. (n )jr, Heb. (—)".'£, e.g. onsre on 

(II. 520,10), ofiro on (II. 353,4), onrarT ‘double gift’ 
(II. 259, 4), (p)oi5:no (II. 535, 1). The : may also 

fall away, leaving only the yod, which was pro- 
bably pronounced and in this maimer the yod 

is also to be read in iod * heaven,’ which is the 

* * 

root of the divine name the Baalsctmen of 


... •• • /rr k Q Q \ - ! the Phoenicians. This abridged form is adopt - 

nonneed m = (H- ^88); the mser- i . „ , 5:5 , . 7 1 


tion of the letters i and > after the second radi- 


/ o 


cal is interesting, — e.g. nns Sirvdh ( ^ lj^ ) 


ed in all the Semitic languages which possess 
the dual, e.g. Phcen. (— )n© sarnem, Heb. (22)1212 
(a)iaT * two days,’ Arabic This ap- 

pearance of the organic and consonantal form 
in the S ah scan dual upset s the opinion broached 
bv some grammarians, according to which the 

*w- ^ 

The existence of a diminutive in Saharan is j Semitic dual is only the accusative plural of the 


(a)vOT Himyar ); perhaps also 2’ia Mar- 

« 

yaba (Fr. Ho. liv., lyi.) may be added. 


attested by the pronunciation X(Aat|3oj. rb 


Arabic declension ; it is now clear that the dual, 
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as well as many , other inflections, owes its it as the 
existence to the degradation of entire words the name 
gradually incorporated into the terms they are sense ; in 
intended to inflect. nation. 

The external plural seldom occurs in the abso- The S* 
lute state ; it is indicated by the terminations % the same 

and n. In the names for the decades the * oc- Os x 1) 

curs constantly, e.g. 20 ( TFr. 5), win (H. G . 

1, 10) or to™ ( H . 199, 1) 40, ^id 70 (H. 3, 4). w . 

The letter 3 is probably the characteristic sign 
of the plural in the other words : pom (H. 3, 3) Dira ^ 
"merciful (gods)/ The n of the plural does not (/&.) 


it as the apocope of c quod / thus imparting to 
the name to which it is added an indefinite 
sense ; in short, the m is a sign of indetermi- 
nation. 

The SaTbfsean mimmation in general follows 
the same rules with the Arabic tamvin , e.g . conto 


S o - 

A 


COT 

so/ 


(Ab. 1 . 5) 


Heb. s w; aim (Os. i. 11) —jji) } cam 


mm (II. 478, 16), 


• ,, (CDT 


S O' 




disappear before another termination, e.g. (;n):nn 

‘the houses’ ( H . 657, 2; Ab. i. 11), (p)a:5n 
(H. 373, 4). 

The plural in -at rr occurs even in words not 
terminating with n in the singular (p)rtro (Os. 

xxxv. 6), (a)ns-iN (II 63, 5), rvpnn (II. 169, 2), 
(a)nm (II. 484, 9), and with internal modi- 
fications : nn’pn (Os. xxxi. 3), to™ (II. 51, 7), 
from ran (Os. xx. 9) and ms ( Os. xi. 3). The 


6 , ditoo (ib.) 


-o' 

J** 


(E. 681, 8) 


mm - 

dtodd 


9*0' 

& ♦xamad # and the 


diminutives dtdn 


so -i 


***•1 9 canp (Os. xiii. 1) 


so ^ SO" * 

jS unto — and the internal plurals 


&ij s , DT - D 
/ 

2 'OZ 


D"fr)N 


o $lj I ; mbn« 


J 


s/oc 

, lAi . 


hcations : ncpn (Us. xxxi. 6), rro™ (11. 51, /), The fol i owing do not always receive the m in 

fiom tupo (O 5 , xx. 9) and (Os. xi. b). The conformity with the Arabic tamvin: 1st — Proper 

reduplication takes place in rM» the Alilat of n<mM torminating in a and i : ... „ < Saba.’ 

Herodotus, originally ™ Ilos, the Semitic .Kro- < T7 -a , cxr ■ , , < T7 - , , 

- / , - c 'mi ir , , N3p "Kane/ rroa "Kaminakiim/ inp "Karnon, and 

nos. then by extension "god. 1 he Minsean texts ,, -j. . - ±1 a a j. l n i 

. * _ J /7T ^ /N the divine name nnnr, the bemifcic Astarfce; 2«cZ — 

often show nrr, e.g. [)nm (ii. obb), (ynmn * 


(J3T. 361, 2 ; 362, 2, 3), ( D )ns 
(j)nnmrt (i‘6. 403, 2). 


v 


(/I. 395, 2), 


The elative toon 


* / o Z 

} dton ; 3rd — Pro- 


per nouns resembling one of the inflections of 
The various forms of the internal plural are the Imperfect, or rather the third person of the 
not distinguishable in the consonantal writing ; Perfect : srerr or ansr, nsrr, pr rr, to, nm 

the form occurring most is ! ; JUj| ) nrr&p, nnrn, mta, nmn ; 4tJi — Proper nouns termin- 

% 

(c):inn (Os. xxxi. 3), (c)cccx (II. 468, 3), bint* ating in j: par, pnp, ‘Katabani,’ paf ‘ Gedra- 

(EV. xly. 2), (])tidn (Os. iv. 14), (van)nrw (ib. nitce’ pxi ‘ Gebanitse. ’ These rules neverthe- 

xiii. 8) ; »|2N (Os. xviii. 5) probably = rpsa, aswnf. less have many exceptions, and the use or 
There are also examples for the plural of the omission of the m appears to depend on local 

plural: (jnjnsrre (£f. 666), (ran)nvirrn (Os. xiii. 8), usage. Thus we meet with C7w, c:in ‘ Vodona,’ 

(j)nup» (ib. xx. 3). cntmn ‘ Hadramaut’ by the side of xsy pn, noisn ; 

The yod is the characteristic for the status the omission of m is so frequent that it is 

construotivus of the external plurals, so that gra- superfluous to give further examples, 
phically the plural and the dual are both the As a sign of indetermination the m must natu- 

same, e.g. ui (Os. xviii. 3), (in)fw (Os. ix. 1), oVa rally fall away in the status const rHclieus , where 


ating in •; pay, pnp, ‘Katabani,’ pSy 


‘ Gedra- 


nitaf ‘Gebanitse.’ These rules neverthe- 
less have many exceptions, and the use or 
omission of the m appears to depend on local 
usage. Thus we meet with e£m, craa ‘Vodona,’ 
cnxran ‘ Hadramaut’ by the side of pn, nanin ; 
the omission of m is so frequent that it is 
superfluous to give further examples. 

As a sign of indetermination the m, must natu- 


(Os. xxxv. 5) tom to* ‘the gods and goddesses 
of...’ (Os. xxix. 6). The yod is sometimes sup- 
planted by a i, e.g. m (Os. ix. 2, &o.), (>nrmn) lrfsa 


the first word is closely connected with the 
following one, and thus obtains a determinate 
sense: -m nr nn (II. 257, 1) ‘the house, the 


(Ab. i. 11-12). It may he seen that no regard for temple of Attar,’ >qd arcs ‘ the peoples of Saba,’ 


cases exists, contrary to the usage of the Arabs. 


duto “[ton ‘the kings of Ma’in, i.c. of the 


It seems also that the use of the form ni is limited Mmseans ;’ nor can the m occur before the per- 


only to the names of tribes, like ■airryo m (Os. 
t. 1 ; IV. 1), mm* m (ib. ix. 2 ; xi. 3), pm ni 
(ib. xviii. 2), &c. 

The Arab grammarians, who were struck by 
the termination in rn of many Hemyaritic and 
indigenous proper nouns, have justly considered 


sonal suffixes vray, mripTC Ac. 

The linguistic problem here presents itself : 
Does the Sabsean language possess a definite ar- 
ticle, like nearly all the northern Semitic idioms, 
or has it none, like the Ethiopic ? Osiander after 
a minute investigation decided that the Sabtean 
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have had something to do with this change 


o 


language from the very beginning had no article 

i L t 

at all, and herein lie perceived a special ap- j into c, though Ha-levy makes no allusion to 

proach to the Cieez and the other Abyssinian it here, and in some other cases lie seems to 
languages. To Halevy this approach between 

the Ethiopia and the Sabsean appears very 
problematic. It - is easily understood that a 
language, like the Latin or the Ethiopian, which 
developed no indefinite, had no need of a 
definite article ; but it is less intelligible how a 
language, such as the Sabsean, which had an 


disregard it. Even in compound proper nouns, 
the rr tends to maintain itself, especially after 


monosyllables formed from the roots 

(Os. i. 10), vrrr3D (F r. xlix.) 






e.g 


indefinite article, should not have developed 

■% 

a particular form in order to indicate the 
. much more salient idea of emphasis and of deter- 
mination. This reasoning Halevy thinks must 
suffice for a conclusion a priori, that theSabtean 
could not have been without a definite article. 
This new linguistic feature, more complicated 
than the mimmation, and affording a key to 
certain hitherto inexplicable Semitic flections, 
was discovered by Halevy after a diligent ex- 
amination of the texts. As a counterpoise to 
the mini, which imparts an indeterminate sense, 
the syllable in is appended in the Sabtean lan- 
guage to a word in order to give it a determinate 
•or emphatic sense ; this syllable is attached to 
proper as well as appellative nouns, e.g. moa 
Kaminakum’ (II. 327, 2), infrn c the month of...’ 
cpcj im;n ‘the town of Neskus’ (II. 282), inpobr, 
the i often disappears in the writing — such is 
even the usual orthography — e.g. nphiK, mi, ram, 
rrcrrT name of a divinity (II. 144, 8-9) ; in the 
divine name mirra the wmv has become yod, pro- 
bably in consequence of reaction of the preced- 
ing icau\ whilst the n has fallen away in m? 

J 4* I 



errerrsn 
npounds 

the original sense of this particle, which properly 
means ‘ he, him,’ has become almost effaced. 

Besides the signs of determination and in deter- 
mination, the Sabaean has, in the form -n, a 
third sign, which appears to be equivalent to a 
very energetic and almost demonstrative definite 
article; this termination, usually abridged to ], is 
visibly composed of vr and of another prono- 
minal root, and thus resembles the Hebrew 
> •• • • 

particle jn, * behold, ’ the prolonged form whereof 
is run. Thi 


s 


energetic article is even of more 
frequent use than the other two terminations, e.g. 
rvao jrrun (Os.xxix. 6), ‘(the gods and goddesses) 
of this town of Sabota,’ para ft (Os. yii, 2) or 
only pra (Os. i. 4; iv. 2, Ac.), ‘this table,’ pi = 
ni ;rr (Os. i. 4; iv. 3), ‘because,’ can pn (Hal. 
25 7, 1-2), ‘ the, or this, house with flagstones,’ 
?:V3 (Os. xxvii. 1), ‘ the Minaean,’ jrrarr (Hal. 682, 
1-2), ‘she who belongs to the Anchitse,’ p«o 
(Hal. 615, 30), ‘he of the Kanrarani,’ prui prn 
(Ear. vi. 9-10), 6 in winter and in summer/ 

pn pria 73 4 all the houses of Hirran and of 
Tliuran.’ It is probably this organic compound 
jn which forms the numerous class of proper 


‘ Karn on.’ 


This 


is visibly nothing else 


than the pronoun of the third person ntt, an from 
which also is derived the indefinite Hebrew article 
- rr, which lias become a prefix ; whereas it is in 
Sabsean a suffix, exactly like the emphatic h - 


nouns terminating in n 

O 




e.g 


pro 




*N33 


fK», p:, pn, jnn. pan. na. m. m a. nnn. nm &e. 


> \ 


particularly frequent in the names of the ancient 
Horites, which seem to be of Ivu shite origin 

(Gen. xxxyi. 20, 27); ren, mrq nrv, &c. 

' ' it •/ It : Iv : v> )t: i T ; 

and also among the Abrahamites, the sons of 
of the Aramaean languages, — which is itself also Keturah : pr , rvo], joo (ibid. xxv. 2). 

a degradation of the pronoun nyt. The particle This exposition which embraces nearly all the 

in question may remain even at the end of words 
in the status construct l v us : toot itd (Hal. 170, 


nouns 


texts, seems to confirm the idea broached in the 

9 

2-3) ‘ the sanctuary of Madhab, ’ or in old English j preceding chapter with reference to the original 
phraseology ‘ Madhab his sanctuary,’ burn’ nova identity of the nominal and verbal categories in 

the Semitic languages, since the flections of 
these two categories of words take place by 
means of the same pronominal themata : », in 
contracted to n, i, ’, a, 3, n and for the com- 


(Hri?. 185,5) “in the dayofYeta’el, earn mbn (Hal. 
353, 9), ‘King ofMa’in,’ mm nrfo&» (Hal. 465, 2) 
4 the gods of Ma’in.’ The Sabaian dialects often 


present an d instead of n, e.g. 




(Os. 


XXIX. 5) ‘ the sanctuary of Al’m,’ tsr cm (Hal. 

208, 3), ‘ the house of cs’’, c:ro mrc (Hal. 193, 2), 
' the people of Ma’in.’ Persian influence may 


pounds jn and nn 
five, as follows : 


These themata are in reality 


1st — The elative « of nouns; the ires? form 
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of verbs in Aramaean ; this « appears to arise 


from an original n. 


2nd — in in nouns. This is the determinative 
article and denominative sign, and in verbs the 
causative ; voice wan. 


3rd — n 


in nouns the sign of indetermination ; 
in verbs the sign of participles and of verbal 


nouns . 

4dh- 


■ 3, -n in nouns the sign of the plural and 
the demonstrative article ; and in verbs the sign 
of reciprocity and of emphatic action. 

5 tli — n, nrr in nouns the neuter (feminine) 
gender ; in verbs the intransitive, the passive, 
and the optative. 

Pronouns. 



The number of pronominal themata is very 
small, and consists generally of monosyllables, 
excepting however the nominal and verbal roots, 
which are in the Semitic languages always 
biliteral or triliteral. In these essentially poly- 
syllabic languages, the pronominal themes tend 
by the force of analogy to combine with each 
other and to escape from monosyllabism, so that 
they rarely occur in a simple state. 

In the Sabaean texts the pronoun 5, corre- 
sponding to the Arabic fi, Hebrew m, Phoenician 

i, &c., does not occur isolated when it has a 
demonstrative sense, but only combined with 3, 
another demonstrative pronoun which likewise 
does not occur isolated ; thus we get the com- 
pound p, which reminds us of the Arabic (If) 

and the Aramaic p, art e.g. pun p (Hal. 615, 14: 

Fr. L.), 'this inscription/ nrn n (Hal. 602, 5; 

603, 5, 6 ; 604, 2, 3), 'this idol,’ pnc p (Hal. 252, 

G), ‘this door,’ pain p (Hal. 48, 12), pm p (Os. 

VII. 2; viii. 2 ; ix. 3-4, &c.), ‘this tablet (docu- 
ment, monument)’, pan p (Hal. 438, 1), ‘ this complex pi, becomes ]o, eT 0 . The Sabaean follows 
construction.’ In the feminine m = 

of the other Semitic idioms makes its appearance, 


In the pronouns mn, nnn and nhs> (nim) the final 
n appears to be purely enclitical, and not a femi- 
nine termination. Ofmn only a few examples exist: 
pis mn (Hal. 49, 8), ‘ that land there,’ pea mn (i b . 
48, 5), ‘this village (?) there,’ pm mn (ib. 62, 9). 

For the plural demonstrative the word bn is 
used, which becomes bnn in the Minsean texts. It 
occurs sometimes isolated, and sometimes com- 
bined with j, e.g. rpn bn (II. 196, 5; 191, 10; 
243, 13) ‘ these flagstones or slabs/ pmn pn (Hal. 
352,3) ‘ these idols.’ In nbnn of the example 
pian nbnn (Ilal. 465, 2) ‘these localities’ the 
final n is only enclitical ; and the same is also 
the case with the n added to the remote plural 
demonstrative pronoun nn in the example pans nnn 1 
‘These fields there’ (Os. iv. lines 14 and 19) 
which occurs twice, tan itself is not yet perfectly 
fixed, on account of the bad state of the texts. 
Accordingly we cannot say anything as yet 
about feminine pronouns of remoteness, as the 
results hitherto obtained are confined only to the 
masculines, which are summarized as folloAvs : 

Singular mn and mn (?) that, 

Plural nnn, and nbn those. 

The Semitic languages have but one root to 
indicate the subject in an indefinite manner, 
namely, by n, the vowel of which is in Hebrew 
expressed by rr, and in almost all the other lan- 
guages of the same family by n. From its 
nature it designates objects having 110 salient 


individuality, and is applied to things, but 
must, in order to become personal, be combined 
with other pronouns. In Hebrew it is composed 
of the simple radical in, and produces by 
phonetic transformations the form ’n, which, 
whilst the cognate idioms have selected the 


F * - 

this latter method of combination, but presents 
a very singular phonetic peculiarity, namely, the 


e.g . inrun m {Sal. 149, 15), £ this agreement^?),’ change 

* G V I — 

insm* rn {Hal. 217), ‘this plate (plank) ?’ pono rn haps this use is restricted to the Minsean dialect, 


{Hal. 51, 17), ‘this decision. 5 


where it occurs very frequently. In the folio w- 


Like the northern Semitic languages, the ing examples, however, the lection is uncertain, 
Sabasan also makes use of an ( = mn) for the re- on account of the mutilated state of the texts : 
mote demonstrative pronoun; it occurs either -orwi un mrri p {Hcd. 25 7, 3), ‘he who retires, he 


isolated or combined with 3. Of the first case 


who deranges,’ and nnn p {Hal. 535, 4), c he who 


Halevy knows only the example firm nn (Hal. overturns.’ There is also an example in which 
49, 15), ‘ that elucidation there/ but the corn- 


form 


the o is not changed, i5i« p (Hal. 259, 2), and 
this case occurs especially in common Sabsean 
2), ‘ that construction there/ pi p (Hal. 49, 1 1) (Hcd. 242, 2 ; 343, 3 ; 344, 29) . For the simple 

p? (Hal, 149, 3). q there is one example which is uncertain : 
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opTJ^ro {Hal. 188, 5) ; but it seems to exist cient elements cc 
under the form of i in pi joined to the Perfect literary language. 
(Os* x. 3 ; xiii. 3, 10 ; xxvii. 3) or to the Imper- As to the origin 


cient elements consigned to oblivion 


in the 


As to the origin of hx, which its biliteral form 


feet (ibid. xiii. 10) ; this word appears to Halevy ranges by the side of in 7, it is doubtless not apro- 

to represent the Arabic locution ) perly so called pronominal root, because in that 

Thus the phrase to i ten pi intesi (Os. xnr. 3), case they both ought to be decomposed into two 

compared with the variant imn fixnv tem {ibid. separately used monosyllables, which never takes 

xii. 5), may be translated ‘in the demand which place with them. No alternative remains but 

he demanded of him.’ This meaning suits also to consider them as derived from verbal roots 

the other passages. The o may also be doubled forming a kind of infinitive. In fact the verb 


the other passages. The o may also be doubled forming a kind of infinitive. In fact the verb 

to express the vague idea c whatever may he, wrr ‘to be’ exists in Aramaean, and with a slight 

whoever,’ e.g. cV:p did jo (Hal. 149, 10) ‘ of any change in Hebrew rrrr ; Halevy thinks that the 

damage whatever.’ This curious word suggests original type of is the Ethiopic itt, Tigreh 

the striking manner of the Hebrew or Amh. bx ‘to be, to exist,’ whence apparently 


the striking manner of the Hebrew or disd 

O .... T S 


used as a substantive in the sense of ‘something;’ the Hebrew particles cfri ‘in this direction’ 

the medial i appears to be the copula ‘ and and (properly ‘existing,’ understood ‘place’) and 

the whole compound properly means ‘ what and n*rn (= m’:n) ‘in this direction’ are derived. 

what.’ Each of these two synonymous verbs has fur- 

Some of these pronouns are also used as re- nisbed a remote demonstrative, which has, in 

latives. First, i is prefixed to verbs : — vu-ann its turn, become transformed into a definite 

(Prcetorius in it. 2) ‘ he who would break it,’ 'innsci article: Nin = n in Hebrew and V:rr = jf iu 


n in Hebrew and rrr 


Iu lieu of i sometimes p also occurs, e.g. i; 


:n n 


(Prcetorius in II. 2) ‘ he who would break it,’ Tinsel article: = n in Hebrew and V:rr = jf in 

(Os. xxvii. 2-8) ‘in whom be has confidence.’ Arabic; the rt is known still to maintain itself 

In lieu of i sometimes p also occurs, e.g. vwnn p in the pronunciation of the Bedavis of the 

‘that which he asked from him.’ When i is Najd. 

placed before substantive or proper nouns, it al- Let ns pass to the personal pronouns. Here 
ways means ‘of, from,’ and must never be taken our texts are the best refutation of the precon- 

in the sense of the Arabic ji ‘ endowed with,’ as ceived idea, broached by numerous psycliolo- 

Osiander fancied. The i serves exclusively to gists, according to which the Semites in general 

express the periphrasis of the genitive where the are an entirely personal and subjective race. A 


out with greater 


supposition like this lias no other basis except 


■prh iqd pa ( Fr . xlv. 3) ‘King of Saba and of the justifiable extension of the Arab national 
Raidan,’ pirn inn» (Hal. 465, 3) ‘A’ttar of character to the entire Semitic race. It is un- 
Yahraq,’ pm bnx=i psi m mans p -or (Hal. 233, 10- deniable that the eight hundred inscriptions as 
11) 1 A’bd son of Ammikarib from Khadlan of yet known are all conceived in the third person, 


(belong 


It serves and present no trace either of the first or 


also to form adjectives : p-ra si ciupi inns (Hal. second person, except in certain cases where the 
442,3) ‘A’ttar, Egyptian, and A’tlitar, Oriental; use of the first person is indispensable. The 
for the feminine ni is used,e.gr. mrhn ni (Os. xv. same use occurs again in the Hebrew writing 
11 ‘ The Marthadatess.’ ni rim mrn am (Hid, and in the Phoenician texts, where the pronoun 


1) ‘ The Marthadatess,’ ni rim jrmrt mas (it id, and m the Phoenician texts, where the pronoun 
xxii. 1, 2) ‘ Halkm the Beni-A’bdess (i.e. she of the first person is not only rare, but purposely 
who belongs to the Beni A’bd) of Raotan.’ The avoided by circumlocution; thus we read: nasi 


• • 

ly an alteration of the demonstrative in : for in- 


stance, 


prrn rrpris* (Os. vn. 5) = pm d7X c Al- 
ii of Hirran. 5 The demonstrative is 


rrpris* (Os. vn. 5) 


i is sometimes supplanted by vr, which is evident- ( — vqari) ^ or ’’ (HUs. I, 2), *|*qh ( *f£?) ^ or E** 

ly an alteration of the demonstrative in: for in- (Sid. 3), &c. 

stance, prrn npris* (Os. yii. 5) = pm drx ‘ Al- Moreover, the personal pronouns of theSemi- 
maqqaliu of Hirran.’ The demonstrative bx is tic languages present a phenomenon worthy of 
also used as a relative, and is then treated as the attention of physiologists just as much as of 


a singular, ‘he who:’ irixT bx (Hal. 349, 12) 


linguists, and which puts the original objectivity 


‘he who causes to fructify,’ tstp bx {ibid. 6) ‘he of the Semitic race in the best light: Whilst 
who accelerates (?),’ xb bx (ibid. 344, 26) ‘ he who the Aryan idioms possess a radical ah (am), az 
has. 5 This remarkable fact occurs in vulgar ( em ), ad (am) for the first, and a tw ( tu ) for the 


has. 5 


vulgar 


Arabic and in Tigreh, which proves once more second person, the Semitic languages possess 


that the popular dialects sometimes retain an- 


nothing of the kind, so that they are obliged to 
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have recourse to combinations of demonstrative 


dundant. No example of the feminine exists 


7 


roots, the personal signification whereof is rather ! as in Persian, and perhaps none ever did, although 


accidental than natural. This becomes clear 
from the analysis of ux, xix, 6 f, tire organic form 

of all of which is xiuirxin, meaning literally ‘ is 
qui ( est ) is nux, m is composed of imm ! is 
qui (est) id.’ Let ns add that the complete 
form of these pronouns is “px (’Dx), qnsx. The 

final u is radical, as is proved by the plural 
urns, xjmx, pw common to all the Semitic lan- 
guages, and where the 3 has maifitained itself 
under the form of n. For the second person 
the originality of the 3 becomes also evident by 


cc3 anc 


something to do ; with it. 


comparing the possessive suffix q ‘ thus,’ although 
the original -px exists only in Egyptian : ca arc 
(Hal. 450, 3) ‘ posuit eumdem, ipsum 
(ib. 437,2) ‘ posuit eosclem’ (conf. Hal. 250, 3, 4; 
ib. 478, 17) ; I would here mention the Persian 
‘ aliquis, ’ which Halevy does not notice, but 
which is at least in the writing, if not in the 
meaning, nearly the same with Da and may have 

Prom the above 
analysis he concludes that u:x is composed of 
xirm-xirr ‘ is qui (est) idem is, and qmx from yn-rxiu 
■ is qui (est) id, idem,' lastly nrox from rrrrwn 
‘ is qui (est) idem qui + pi.’ 

In consequence of the too impersonal locutions 
of the inscriptions, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the Hebrew form of the first person u», mx 
(p) was in use among the Sabceans. This appears 
improbable, because these forms are also unusual 
in the cognate languages. As far as the second 
person is concerned, it could not be different 
from the form nix, 'n:x common in the Semitic 
family. The isolated pronoun of the third per- 
son is identical with the demonstrative xu (xiu), 
but it is not known whether the feminine was 
(xvt), as in the sister languages, or whether 
it resembled the demonstrative form mu peculiar 
to the Sabcean. The masculine plural du occurs 
in several passages (Hal. 446, 2; ib. 344, 18; 
346, 4), and the analogy of the other Semitic 
languages pi-esupposes the certain existence of 

S 

the compound ju (= no (p) for the feminine. 

No possessive suffixes except those of the third 
person are to be met with : 
masculine, and id for the same in the Minasan dia- 
lect ; the i often disappears in writing : ion (Os. 

i. 1), iD3ua (Hal. 478, 1), D3i (Hal. 187, 2) ‘his 

eon, exactly like the Persian in ; in 

neon? (Os. xxix. 7) ‘his eye’ the second i is re- 


for the singular 


Halevy says it must certainly have been rr, d~. 
Instead of the simple m, sometimes o, 


DU, 


]U 


occur: obxcm = inbxom (Os. i. 5) ‘in his re- 


quest,’ juju non Dunpi nor 



478, 10) 


‘may his country (lit. earth), his people, and 
his town perish (lit. die).’ This interesting 
form, which it is impossible to take for a plural 
suffix, must be considered as composed of n 
prolonged by means of the particles a and j 
respectively serving as the indefinite and the 
definite article. The same occurs here and there 
in Hebrew, where mb, tors occur for ib and for 
tob. This is confirmed also in Phoenician ; for 
which see Schlottmann in Z. d. ID. Ilf. G. 1870, 
p. 406, & c . 

List of the Pronouns from Sabcean texts. 

■ Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

u m. n if. this. 

H these. 

p this. 


xu, mu that. 

rn those. 

w 

pi that. 

err, non those. 

D that. 


Interrogative 

Pronouns . 

p, p who ? 

hd, (n) what ? 


Itelativc Pronouns. 

i, p he who, of, from, ni f. she who, of, from, 
'n he of, he from, 
bx he who . 


Isolated Personal Pronoum 


s. 


u he. 


nu they. 


Suffixed Personal Pronouns 


iu, u 

. 3 D, D 

d, ] (nu, n) 


his. 


1 their 

CD J 


Dual : mu. 


Numerals, Measures, and Chronology . 

The Sabcean like the Arabic numerals have 
a double form, the one being the simple radical 
word, and the other presenting, as in certain 
Arabic numbers, the addition of a n in the 
masculine, whilst reserving the simple form for 


the feminine : 

1 tux (Hal. 446, 3.) 


nnx (Hal. 598, 2.) 
nux (Hal. 667, 1-2 ) 
nux (N. H. i.) 


2 


Wr 


w (Hal. 667, 2.) 
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3 nrft® (Hal. 50.) 
nn:n (Hal. 3, 4.) 


ffrn . 


nbr\ (Fr. n. n':n Fr. 

LIT.) 

4 nKiis (Hal. 412, 2.) srw (Hal. 148, 10.) 
jtootn (Os. xxxi. 1, 2.) 

(neon . ) 


»rw. 


5 


6 nfnc (Hal. 192, 1.) 


7 


(n did) 


dot (Hal. 152, 6-7, 
8-9.) 

me (Hal. 192, 1 ; 

256, 2 ) 
fto (H. G.) 
rao (Hal 199, 1.) 


8 DOTH (Hal. 51, 19.) 


? jot (Os. i. 8.) 


•ray r id (Hal. 199, 1 .) 


9 ptpn (Hal. 648, 3-4.) (yen) 

10 mas (Hal. 125,14-15.) tj» (Hal. 152, 5.) 

17 

20 ncy. 

jnm-y (Os. xxxi. 1-2.) 

30 ™ (Hal. 485, 3.) 

40 (Hal. 48, 10 ; H. G.) 

Tttna (Hal. 199, 1 ) 

50 (’DOT.) 

60 vhD (Hal. 352, 3.) 

70 ’md (Hal. 3, 4.) 

80 vjot (Hal. 412, 2, 3; 661,2.) 
doth (Hal. 384, 3.) 

’tooth (Hal. 466.) 

90 (’yen.) 

100 raw (Hal. 598, 4 ; 466.) 

(Hal. 3, 4.) 

1000 (Hal. 535, 1 .) 

ert* (Hal, 49, 3, 4.) 

(Hal. 526, 2.) 



r 


Tlie variety presented by the numerals in the 

above table arises chiefly from the addition of 

the terminations n and :. In the Mintean dialect 

the 3 of tch is elided, and the word becomes T n , 

it appears, with the reduplication of the n ab- 

solutelv, as in the Hebrew rvra for nvera. The 

** ••• • • ; • 

pronunciation f™ for nrr« seems to be a peculiar- 
ity of the Hadramaut dialect. The fluctuation 
between nrw and nnw is observable in ordinary 
Sabgean, and the same occurs also in Fra, 


vnn 


nen rai^bi, ‘ of the year 640’ (Mun- 
zinger’s copy, H. G.) 

Of multiplicatives Halevy found only 
which appears to him to mean ‘ two pairs’ 
in ranis vb (Hal. 375, 2), ‘two pairs of planks?’ 


written defectively for Twto, which is suggested 
by the Hebrew c«3. Among the fractions 

fm-a (Hal. 200, 2), ‘one-third,’ occurs in con- 

formity with the Arabic The phrase t *nn 

(Hal. 667, 2) appears to mean ‘ two portions 
of ten,’ because the word t, strictly 4 hand,’ im- 
plies also 1 part, portion,’ and this locution proves 
to a certainty that the Sabceans used the deci- 
mal system in their measures of length, which 
will be mentioned further on. 

Like all civilized nations of antiquity, the 
Sabceans made use of numeral figures, but their 
system of notation differs from that of the other 
Semitic nations. The figures are always placed 
between two ladder-like strokes larger than the 
other characters, to avoid confusion. As in some 
inscriptions the numbers are not only given in 
figures, but, for greater security, also in letters, 
they can be identified with tolerable facility. 
Up to 4 the numbers are represented only by 
perpendicular strokes, as in the Roman notation, 
and the large numbers are, as far as possible, 
represented by the initials of the words used to 
designate them in the written language* 

The inscriptions furnish the following pre- 
cious hut insufficient information concerning 
the measures and money current among the 
Sabceans : — Among them, as among other Semi- 
tic nations, the cubit appears to have been the 
unit of measurement : noa (pi. Hebrew 


V 

T - 1 


1 


nvst* . 


Thus rax *vra no (Hal. 199, 1), 
17 cubits; raw ras (d>.) 47 cubits; ton hid 


(Ilal. 256, 2), 6 cubits; hon fvrra (Hal. 200, 2), 
one-third of a cubit ; nos ran (Hal. 413, 1 ; 
417, 2), 5 cubits. Among the divisions of the 
cubit the finger is twice mentioned in the texts : 




rv?n, n?n 


(nbn) ; lastly FnD is contracted to Fid in i eras** rn» (Hal. 667, 1-2), one finger , rari 

(lb. 661, 2), eight fingers. Then comes the ap, 


the inscription of Hisn-G’hurab, which is prob- 
ably one of the least ancient texts. 

There are but few examples of derived nu- 
merals ; the radical numbers serve also as or- 
dinals, e.g . rash ran, 4 on the eighth day.’ In 
compound numbers an b is added to the first 


numeral, thus : 


doti ram nrrnVi (Hal. 3, 


4), ‘ of (the year) 573 


which was a measure of capacity among the Jews. 
This fact results from the following passage : 

rap ram ton pD C;o) (Hal. 215, 2), halt a cubit 
and five gab. The foot appears to have been 

designated by the word ura int. pi. 

rarer), from-k^ 4 recessit n mt rno (Hal. 352, 3) 

sixty feet (?). A sub-division of the foot occurs 


* The whole system up to the number 4000 will be easily understood from the plate, page 2b. 
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in the word -a£>.(pl. int. naa), apparently re- 
presenting the Arabic pss, ‘ nail, ’ in order 
to indicate the inch. The passage in which this 
measure occurs is nmna nsnai ran (Hal. 199,1), 
47 inches. 

Among the weights used by the Saboeans only 
one can be recognized with any probability; 

it is si in rn nrnpn pa:ano sis {Hal. 148, 7). 

It is possible that some current coin was de- 
signated by sbD int. pi. [n]sbDa, thus nsboa non 
(Hal. 152, 8-9), ‘ five sela.’ The word y <, D 
means ‘ rock, stone,’ and designates in the Rab- 
binical writings the weight of half a drachm or 
zuza, urn Other names, apparently designating 
weights and measures, are of a still more ques- 
tionable character. These are : — 

1st: The bis, occurring in the phrase nbia nrtai 
(Hal. 598, 2), ‘for one azlm 
2nd. The (a)iDn, which occurs in Hal. 148, 
8-9, ib. 154, 18, and ib. 151, 10 ; and lastly, 

3rd. The 'bam, mentioned twice in the same 
inscription: D’ba'rt Dnn (Hal. 152, 6, 7), ‘five 
haialayui,’ and D’ba’n i©s (ib. 152, 5), ‘tenhaia- 

laym.’ 

The words apparently indicating weights and 
measures are these : 


1. naa cubit. 


2 . 


[d]s? 22« finger. 


3. [o]ap qab. 

4. ton© (int.pl. arms) foot? 10. [aj’brrr. 


7. sbD (int. pi. nsbca.) 

8. [o]bia- 

9. [njisn. 


5. 


mb (int. pi. ombs) nail, 11. ns (Hal. 50, Fr. 9)? 


inch ? 


0. n. 


12. am (Os. i. 8). 


The Sabasan year began, it seems, towards the 
autumnal equinox, because the word rpfr, which 
designates the year, means strictly the autumn, 
i.e. the rainy season, in opposition to the other 
half of the year, called pen, from the root «fn — 
am, * to germinate, to produce plants,’ during 
which the earth is covered with vegetation. The 
months are lunar, as may be concluded from the 
name fro, ‘ month,’ properly ‘ moon ;’ accordingly 
they must have been in the same position as the 
Muhammadans still are in our times, whose 
months rotate through every season, and do not 
serve to ascertain it. The names of the ten 
months discovered in the texts are as follows : 


vprr{[n fro] (Hal. 3, 4). 
jnbrr[i fm] (II. G. end), Mu: 
om sis[i fro] (II. 51, 19, S 

fhi] (ib. 51, 10, 11). 
DDbD[ifro] (ib. 48, 11, 13). 


copy pmrri 


isn[i fro] (II. 188, 7). 
ma ms [fro] (ib. 5). 
nabo[i fm] (ib. 152, 15). 

nsbn [i ffn] (ib. 16). 

jump mbrrab (ib. 149, 14). 

On the assumption that the names of the 
months actually corresponded with the seasons 
they etymologically designate, Halevy supposes 
that the month qifr must, according to its name, 
have fallen in autumn, and that -ran, designating 
greenness, began after the cessation of the rains, 
when everything becomes green. The expres- 
sion DnoTp idttoi means, no doubt, ‘harvest,’ inno 
being derived from -ran — isn Aram man, ‘to har- 
vest ;’ and the first harvest is in the Wadi- Saba 
collected in March ; from the form of this word 
the conclusion may be drawn that there was 
also another month bearing nearly the form 
nnun dtdttoi, ‘ month of the second harvest,’ 
the latter taking place about three months after- 
wards. The name o’aa sidi means probably ‘ rais- 
ing of buildings.’ The months 'naai and fisbrn 
appear to be of mythological origin ; vnai means 
‘ of the fathers,’ and suggests the month of 
the Hebrews ; it was perhaps sacred to the 
deceased. The other name nsbfr seems to be 
composed of bn, ‘force,’ and of nr, the abbrevia- 
tion of the divine name inns, the Astarte of the 
northern Semites. 



is not extraordinary 
among a people like the Sabasans, who named 
certain days after celebrated personages, perhaps 
revered as demigods. For example : 

nnom sn dv (Hal. 50, 1, 2), “The day of Ha’ 
Harmatm ?” 

rp cm (Ab. i. 5), “ On the day Naof.” 

]sn ©bn amsan cm an bash' rrom (Hal. 485, 5), 

‘ On the day Yta’el Riyam and his son Tobba’- 
karib, kings of Ma’in.’ 

jsq qbn i©' seta Dm sn' banpi DDain nm (Hal. 504 
3, 4), ‘ On the day of their masters Waqhael the 
saviour, and his son Eliafa the just, kings of 
Ma’in.’ 

bains qbniDi dv (Hal. 145, 6, 7 ; 146, 6, 7 ; 148, 
12, 23), ‘ On the day of Ydhmarmalik and of 
Watrael.’ 

mnsn qbaiov Dm (Hal. 153, 8, 9), ‘ On the 
day of Ydhmarmalik and of Watrael.’ 

mnsn qbmai' Dm (Hal. 153, 8, 9), * On the day 
of Ydhmarmalik and by A’ttar.’ 

basni sma nm (Hal. 209, 2), ‘ On the day of 
Abyada’ and of Yta’el.’ 

d:sd ©bn sn’ barrpi Dm pis basn> rmm (Hal. 522, 
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2), ‘ On the day of Yta’el the just, and of his 
son the saviour, kina’s of Ma'in. 5 


The Sabsean texts are never elated according* 

o 

to the year of a king. There are two different 


ways 


of fixing 

O 


dates. The first and more 


recent relates to a previous time which had, 
in consequence of some memorable event, be- 
come the commencement of a new era. Hither- 
to only two inscriptions bearing traces of an 
era are known ; namely, the third inscription of 
Halcvy’s collection, occurring also in Fresnel 


covered. For the present this way of dating 
may be elucidated by quoting the following ten 
passages from the texts : 

1. Dirnn p ronrao p ronr rpni (Os. i. 9-11), ‘In 
the year of A’mmikarib, son of Samhikarib, son 


of Hat farm 

2 . 


crus p xosnn p renoo fpna (Os. x. 4, 5), ‘In 
the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, son 
of Fadhm 

m « 

3. %fr vn p barn ppm ( Os . xm. 12, 13), 
‘In the year of Waddadel, son of Yaqahmalik 


nnder the same number, and the inscription I Kebir Khalil (or the great, the well-beloved) . 5 


of Hisn G’hurab. The first bears the phrase 


4 573 Hayw.’ The 


vn cn«o com todx . . . nrrcn, 
opinion of Fresnel that the word vrr means 6 may 
you live, 5 and was merely added that the phrase 
should not terminate with the word chnd ‘ hun- 
dred, 5 which resembles the word m ‘to die,’ is 
too fantastic to be tenable ; the only thing 
certain is that vrr, written also cvn, is a very fre- 
quent Sabasan name, and appears here to be 


that of the engraver. 


The beginningof this era 


lay be approximatively fixed about 115 years 
before Christ. This date results from the in- 
scription of Hisn G’hurab, which is of the year 
640 (prenfr cn«n fbx and is the work of a 

prince escaped from the Ethiopians after their 
victory over the last Hemyarite king (see 
Z. cl . D . if. 0. XXYI. p.436, the translation by 
Levy of this inscription). As, however, this 
last-mentioned event, according to the best 
chronologies, took place a.d. 525, it is clear 
that the era in question cannot be of later 
origin than 115 years before Christ. At that 

time the Sabsean empire was still in its power. ! from the year of SamhiaTi II. 

• % 

A century afterwards the rumour of the great 
riches accumulated by the Sabseans had spread 
as far as Ptome, and made such an impression as 
to tempt the cupidity of Augustus. 


4. roirr p reran p rrariDD ppm (Os. Xiv. 5, 6), 
c In the year of Samhikarib, son of Tobba’kerib, 
son of Hadhmat.’ 

5. hid nrr barn p ... (Os. xxxii. 3) ‘ ... son 
of Wahbel Y ah at, king of Saba.’ 

6. "raass* p bsur rpm (Os. xxvi. 9-10), ‘In the 
year of Xabtha^I, son of A’mamir.” 

7. cm® p p ro.„.pprn (Hal. 48, 12, 13) 
‘Of the year of...Karib, son of Nishakurayb, 

son of Fadhm 

* • 

8. noin p mfca qinfi (H al. 51, 10, 11), ‘ Of the 
year of Ba’ttar, son of Hadhmat.’ 

9. iifr HD p rowan rpni (Hal. 51, 19, 20), ‘ Of 
the year of Nishakarib, son of Kabir Khalil.’ 

10. ■> , »noc p rryrfTH p '’srroo rpfa (At. i. 5-7), 
‘ In the year of SamhiaTi, son of Elasharh, son 
of SamhiaTi.’ 

These dates are real eponyms, which do not 
necessarily refer to the reigning king; as is 
clearly proved from the inscription of. Abyan, 
which was engraved dnring the reign of me run 


£> 

btv, Tobba’ Shorahbil, and is nevertheless dated 



The Sabeeans, like the Assyrio-Babylonians, in- 


By particles are meant the words serving to 
determine the mutual relation of the members 


of a phrase, and also that of -whole phrases. 
Some particles are nouns which have lost their 


stead of fixing dates by an era of long duration, j original signification, by a process analogous 
generally preferred to determine them by the 1 to that which produced the names of the 
use of eponyms ; the years were accordingly j numerals ; but others show the original nouns 


named after certain celebrated personages, pro- 
bably kings and governors. It may be seen 


in a more or less mutilated form, suggesting 

4 

the formation of tlie pronouns. The disbelief 


that in order to designate years the Sabseans I of Halevy in the existence of pronominal 
used the same system as for indicating remark- J roots in the Semitic languages has already been 
able days. Our historical knowledge is so im- j mentioned, and he is still less disposed to admit 

4 

J 

perfect that these kinds of dates are closed j an independent original for the monoliteral pre- 
letters to us ; but it is possible that when the positions, e.g. J \ % % and the copulative x, as 

great ruins in Yemen are excavated, eponymie has already been explained in the chapter on 

* 

tablets, like those of the Assyrians, may be dis- j pronouns. 
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The Sabsean particles are either prefixes or 
isolated words ; the first category comprises the 
particles 2 , 7 , 2 , b, 0 ( 2 ), among which 2 , b, 0 ( 2 ) 
accept the possessive suffixes. 

•m (N. H. viit. Os. 1 . 7, &c.). inb (Fr. lvi. 2 &c.). 


mi (Hal. 48, 3) ? 

10172 (Os. XVII. 11-12). 
m (Hal. 466) ? 


r 


(Hal. 682, 8). 


nnb (Hal. 51, 14). 
ma (Hal. 681, 5). 
to 2 (Os. xiii. 11). 
pa (Hal. 412, 3). 


As to the use of these particles : The 
preposition 2 , joined either to nouns or to 
possessive pronouns, has the same meanings 
as in the other Semitic languages, e.g. 


markable : inmp -[bbim mm pinsn (Os. x. 7), ‘so 
that their house (village) was destroyed, and 
their property conquered.’ 

With reference to the particle 2 the new texts 
offer interesting information, though they are 
somewhat obscure on account of their fra»- 
mentary state. 

lsi. There is no instance of the 2 serving as 
a particle of comparison before proper or appel- 
lative nouns ; in all the passages where a similar 
case occurs, the idea of comparison does not 
suit the text. Comparison appears to have been 
indicated in Sabtean bv D 2 . as in Ethionic: this 


1st. In, at, on, indicating the time, place, however, is not confirmed by the texts. 


or the state of a thing or of an action, e.g. am 
pip panr (Hal. dxx. 9), ‘in the wall of the town 


2nd. Joined to a verb the particle 2 renders 

aft 


of Qarnu;’ bsimi “fjoiDT ni '2 (Hal. 145, 6-7) ‘on -n- - , , . 

TTY. ’ " 1 rl . , , . ; . el-Hajar presents the necessary examples : toito 

^ J M ,, ’ . lrmifOJ (Z. /), when he returned near Ins walls 


Fr. LVI. 2) ‘ in peace ; ’ orrarn (Grutt. 1, 5) ‘ in, 


with agreement. 


J » 


2nd. By, with, designating the person or thing 
by the aid whereof the act is done. In this 
sense 2 is often used at the end of inscriptions 


(house);’ D-rnn qbo inro (lb. 1. 9), ‘after they 
had conquered the king of Himyar.’ 

3rd. The 2 designates likewise the motive of 
an action, and answers to the Hebrew p, ‘for, 


, r , because ; this meaning appears to be inherent 

in order to invoke important personages, nota- . 


bly divinities, e.g. nonmi dto (Hal. 144, 8-9), 
4 by the err ace of Waddm and Yda’simhu.’ 


in w:rnD 2 , which is the first in the following diffi- 


cult expression : mnn yin p i« 222 irra uurnc2 (A r . 

^ * w w sr w ^ v*. v», vt i.v fc«* . *»*. Wf * 

Instead of the simple , analogous passages show H ' 1 8 >’ whiei HaldT y P r 0 P° s<>s to translate a 


B5M2 (some copies have ’ru) , a word signifying 
‘ grace, aid, assistance.’ 


For those of the country of Habashat 
(Abyssinians) had taken hold of him at their 


3rd. After, according to, e.g. pbn tqm (Hal. last invasion > ’ or > ^terally, 1 For they had taken 


149, 15-16), ‘according to the order of Halfan.’ 


4 th. Against : 


pam (Os. xvn. 12) 


! 


‘ (every foe) wdio shall commit an act of hostil- 


hold of him, when they made invasion, those of 
the earth of Habashat.” 

4 th. In conformity with the Hebrew > 2 , the 


ity against them,’ analogous to the later Hebrew Sabtean 2 is used to designate the purpose of 
locution 28217 nx 12 nonj, ‘ he set the dog against an action, and has the meaning of in order that. 
him.’ 


As a conjunction 2 is joined either to the 
Infinitive or to the Imperfect of a verb ; in the 
first case it appears to mean when, e.g. sno 57722 
(nrdns, ‘ when he elevated the elevation to A’ttar,’ 
or, ‘making an offering to A ’ttar.’ The 2 joined 
to the Imperfect serves to form a kind of sub- 
junctive; there is only one example of it known 

D3p’2 (Ha.l. 259, 7), ‘that he be fined.’ 

The 7 serving as a relative pronoun when 
joined to verbs (see Pronouns) acts as a 
preposition before nouns and is translated 
by of, e.g. pm (Os. 1 . 3-4, &c.), ‘ Almaqah of 
Harron,’ mrub rhstba b 2 (Hal. 478, 9), ‘all the 
deities of the sea,’ pm kid qbo (Fr. xx., 1), ‘king 
of Saba and of Raidan.’ The use of i as a 
conjunction, meaning so that, is still more re- 


The following example, as has been observed by 
Osiander, is very decisive : 


lorrm ns D3« 


(Os. xvi. 5), ‘In order that he may cause men 
and the inhabitants of their house to prosper.’ 

5th. But the last and most surprising use 
of the particle 2 in Sabasan is that it indicates the 
accusative and even the dative. The examples 
are too abundant to allow of doubts about the ac- 
curacy of Halevy’s copies. The following are the 
clearest passages : — nmp rnron (i)npD (Hal. 535, 
1), 4 They have dedicated to Attar of Qabadm,’ 
in lieu of the usual formula : innv upo (upn) . Like- 
wise mn »2 717VD S7Q p (Hal. 221, 2), and tots 21 
jnbabH *722 i' 7 D (Hal. 192, 2), in contrast with the 
usual locution 7nro sid nD 2 (Hal. 426, 2). The 
dative is indicated in phrases such as inrun rnn o 
as 2 pi (Hal. 534, 2), ‘ He has renovated to the 
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honour of A’ttar,’ and mm rnra (435, 1), ‘lie 
has renovated to the honour of Hakralu’ Exam- 
ples could easily be multiplied to show this 
peculiarity, but the preceding ones are all taken 
from the Minsean dialect. 

The use of the particle b is less varied, but 
more frequent than the others. It occurs- 
1st As sign of the dative : mrrr mb ( Os . v. 
4), ‘to the Beni Yahafra’ to (Fr. lyi.), ‘to 
him;’ vroivb (Os. xx. 8), ‘to his vassals (lit. 
men);’ Trpdwb (Fr. liv.), ‘to the honour of Al- 
maqqahu.’ 

2nd. To indicate the purpose, the motive: 
ym pra 'srb (Fr. liv.), ‘for the welfare of the 
house of Silhin pnn mnb (Os. xvm. 7), ‘ on 
account of, in consideration of this tablet.’ 

As in the majority of Semitic languages, the 
b is joined to the verb and makes a precative 
expressing a wish: e.g. Torvtnb (Os. ix. 5), ‘may 
he bless them,’ strictly ‘in order to bless them;’ 

nro npnba xfn Y (ib. vi. 6-8), ‘may Almaq- 
qahu continue to gratify Anmarm.’ 

When the b of tendency precedes the complet- 
ed verb the latter takes the j of prolongation : 

per bi (Os. xxvii. 9), pfr bn (ib. xx. 6), pnrrb (II. 

147,6); in the plural: ptnncrt (Os. xxxv. 4). 

Sometimes, however, also the simple Imperfect 

occurs : p bi (Hal. 259, 1), nrr Vi (ib. L. 3), inav bi 

(Os. iv. 11-12), mnr Vi (ib. L. 10-11). In all 

these examples the precative sense is less strong, 

and w r e perhaps even have here a simple affir- 

/ 

mation corresponding to the Arabic J. Unfor- 
tunately the passages from which these exam- 
ples are taken do not happen to be clear enough 
to allow of discovering the precise shade of 
meaning in this particle. 

o 

The particle n, abridged from p occurs 

in several passages : kid ron. . .nr)NTrr (Fr. xlvi.) 

‘ Yta’mir...of the (cultivated) plain of Saba,’ 
rir (Hal. 681, 5), ‘ it (the illness) retired 
from her, abandoned her;’ jro pnno' Vi (Hal. 
412, 3) and with transition to n: brbb nm (Os. 
xm. 11) ‘and above that;’ likewise in the 
preposition cm, equivalent to the Hebrew 


noticed concerning the 


iting peculiarity to be 
Yi particles. These 
particles seem, according to the analogy of the 
relative n, to possess the faculty of combining 


&c.) ; vsmarr p (Fr. XL 3), opposite to mm 
(Os. vm. 4), rprn wrn p (Crutt. San. i. 17), ‘in 
summer and in winter pnino p (Fr. liii. 2), 
which appears to mean ‘ in the sanctuary.’ The 
last two examples, however, may be explained 
differently ; in this p the preposition pa, ‘ be- 
tween,’ with the scrip tio defect iva may be con- 
cealed. At all events the obscurity of the 
passages quoted allows of no positive as- 
sertion. The passages wherein the compound 
y appears to supersede the simple b are still 
more obscure ; a few of them are here sub- 
mitted to the attention of Semitists : rm p 
(Fr. xi. 3) ; vrih p (ib. L. 4) ; Vi**nn p (Os. xvm. 
1) ; it would naturally be more simple if this n 
were to be the prefix of the first person plural. 

Among the isolated prepositions the following 
occur in the inscriptions : 

1st. 'br upon, to; this is identical with the 
Arabic and occurs in the following : nrrcrn 

no*obn ov (Hal. 49, 12), ‘who carried help to 
(—uMrf ~l) Halikamir.’ Also to *to (Hal. 
152, 13, 14), ‘ upon all men.’ 

2nd. p, p from , of: e.g . cbbp dvo p (H 149, 

10), ‘of any malediction whatever;’ pint) (ib. 
152, 8), pnnQ p (ib. 152, 8), ‘from this sanc- 
tuary (?).’ The form p is more frequent : inrnn 
p (Os. xxvi. 9), ‘ he has preserved him from 
blows;’ wni pVi nn p rnrou Vi (Os. xvii. 8-10), 
6 that he may conceal them from sickness, from 
malediction, and from witchcraft. 5 

ord. nr until, towards : e.g. nr tnxi (Fr. 
lyi. 2), ‘and they came till Maryaba ; ’ cnra p 
pp© nr (HaZ. 535, 1), ‘from the foundations till 
the roof (?).’ This preposition is also spelt nr, e.g. 
cnrra vr pmn nr rwJh mil (.HhZ. 682, 5, 6), ‘ and 
because she has gone out towards impure places.’ 
This is Ha-levy’s rendering of the phrase trans- 
lated as follows in the Z. d. D. If. G. : ‘ and be- 
cause she kept herself pure in impure places’ (mid 
weil sie sick rein hielt in unreinen Orten). In 
Os. xi. 7, 8 the word 'nr seems to mean ‘ in that 
•which concerns.’ In the dialect of Hadramaut 
the locution nayr appears to correspond to nrp (p) 
(K. H. 1. 2). The inscription of Obne shows 
also cnpir n*s (1. 5). 

4 th. Between , among , amidst : e.g . prera p 
(H. 535, 1), ‘ between their (two P) towers 
n;nn p (Os. xiv. 4), ‘amidst his sheep.’ 


i 


with 


1 


•without 


their 


signification 


5 tlx. anr appears to mean in consideration , in 


Thus it may be seen that nr p (Hal. 221, 2) exchange : uormwy nr (Os. i. 7) ‘in consideration 
supersedes the usual formula mm (HaZ. 226, 2, of their gift.’ 
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The following are the compound prepositions, 
as far as Halevy has hitherto been enabled to 

establish them : 

1st. cm = Heb. dsd from, by : e.g. npnbw dm 

vn (Os. iv. 6-7), ‘by Almaqqahu of Harran, ’ 
and with the suffix mon pwr.D’ bwom (Os. xn. 
5, 6), ‘in the asking which he will ask of 
him.’ 

2nd. to = Heb. to, for, relating to, concern- 
ing: crip p rm nhin nhm to (Os. xiii. 4, 5), ‘for, 
on account of, the misfortunes (lit. happenings) 
which happened in the family of the Beni 

Quraynm. ’ 

3rd nbfa means probably near to, e.g. pan nbfh 
me (Os. xxxv. 3, 4), ‘near to the town of Maryaba 
onnin nbfh (Os. Tin. 10), ‘ near Manhatm.’ 


4 th. 


nnra 


Arabic Heb. nnno, under, 
beneath ; of this only one example is known to 
Halevy : (l)nnwinw nnra (Hal. 62, 10), * under 
their masters.’ 

5th. to, according to, in conformity (?), occurs 
in the passage pne an to (Hal. 49, 15), the 

sense of which is obscure. 

• • • 

Adverbs are rare in the texts : some are here 
appended : 

bsbb occurs in the locution fib? nan (Os. XIII. 11), 
yet more, moreover (?). 

abba in the night : ebba nwffifr naai (Hal. 682, 7, 8), 

‘ and for what she has sinned in the night.’ 

Ar. yp, without, e.g. tnrra to pann (Hal. 


TO 


682, ”6-7), ‘ places without purity (impure 
places).’ It takes also the prefix a, e.g. tm 
cp-rs (Os. xvil. 12). 

pi expresses negation : aMcn nb bw (Hal. 


D1 


682, 8, 9), ‘ that which she knows not.’ 

The conjunctions of the Saboean language 
form a rich and varied category, displaying 
affinities with the northern Semitic idioms, 
especially the Aramaean group : 

i This particle is just as much conjunctive as 
disjunctive: anrau ba (Hal. 144, 3-4), ‘A1 and 
A’ttar ;’ rnmn ra (Hal. 257, 1), ‘constructed 
and renovated;’ inrrbM nan (Os. x. 6, 7), ‘but 
he (Almaqqahu) has destroyed their author.’ 
The i is also placed in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, e.g. am wm p Vi (Hal. 259, 1), ‘will be 
judged (punished) he who will commit havoc,’ or 
‘ verily he will be judged who,’ &c. 

d marks the adjunction and, also( = r |« also) : 

enrva ms Daw pro (Os. xvi. 5, 6), ‘ that he may cause 
to prosper the men and (also) the inhabitants 
(strangers) of their house anbwDDi idvj revs ncnbwi 


(Os. xiii. 6-7), ‘and Almaqqahu has also grati 


fied Shammar according to his demand.’ This 
is, no doubt, analogous to the Arabic conjunc- 
tion ci. 

aw or, occurs in the unintelligible phrase 
Dwra aw nwaaa (Hal. 152,2). It occurs often com- 
bined with s, thus, e.g. dto aws dto (Os. xxxv. 
6), ‘ great or small ones ;’ jnp’l aws cnrnn p (Os. 
iv. 14, 15), ‘ the Beni-Martadm or those who 
obey (them).’ 

bn has almost the same meaning with aw, or, 
be it. Of this only one example is known to 
Halevy: ddd to 1 p bn (Hal. 259, 2, 3), ‘ or he 

who will derange them.’ 

nw when (= i I , I i> I ) :brrb aarh nw (Hal. 149, 

i. i- 

4-5), ‘ when they made the journey (?) of 
Ytal. 5 


i 


»n while, during = e,' ^ , e.g . ?nmp anrnnn m 


(Hal. 149, 14, 15), ‘during (the month called) 
Dhamahdadm-Qadtmat (of the first harvest).’ 

cv or d' on the day token, token : nbcmv anmpn nv 
paw was (Hal. 154, 4, 6), ‘ on the day when 
Ydhmarmalik placed him at the head of the 
army of Awsan.’ In many inscriptions the 
word dv is several times repeated at the be- 
ginning of phrases exhibiting various construc- 
tions which certainly required much time to be 
finished ; hence it may be concluded that the 
word in question has also the sense of then, 
afterwards, subsequently. (Comp. e.g. Hal. 188, 

520, &c.) 

an on account of, because, conformably to. This 
conjunction is derived from the verb aun, to turn 
round; its use is extremely varied and not 
very intelligible, bat the following will partly 
elucidate it : 

1. an alone appears to have the meaning of 
in conformity with : nbiro nbsn mu Dbr an paarr bo 

(Os. rv. 16, 11), ‘ that he (the god) may accord- 
ingly be favourable in conformity with the 
indication given to Sa’dilah (lit. by which was 
indicated Sa’dilah).’ 

2. nn an or pn because : obwDoi annnpa m an (Os. 
i. 4-5), ‘because he lias heard them in their re- 
quest;’ mbwDm annpa pn (Os. vit. 2, 3), ‘because 
lie has heard him in his request.’ 

3. a pn the same : anbwom annpaai pn (Os. xvii. 
3, 4), ‘because he has heard him in his request.’ 
This conjunction appears also to mean in con- 


fi 


a top nara pn 


(Hal. 147, 8, 9), ‘in conformity to w hat has 
preceded this decision (?) .’ 
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4. am Tliis form occurs in the mutilated appears to he according 9 in conformity : thus 
passage rss ;m (Hal. 349, 5), which is perhaps vrsrn ten pa (Os, xiii. 3, 4), ‘ (he has 

to be translated ‘ according to the writing.’ heard him) in his request, in conformity to what 


The meanu ^ oi prr? (Hal. o2U, 22) is still more j he had asked from him.’ As a conjunction the 

I 

scare. ! word pa scarcely differs from rna, and the in- 

The causal conjunctions here appended have scriptions of Amran furnish numerous exam- 
hr best analogies in the northern sister lan- pies of this Sabsean particle. 

ages : 3. opposite to this, in regard to this = 

1* rfn firstly means on that account , as Arabic before. 

Hebrew : ^rrnn nin (Os. i. 5, 6), 'on The inscriptions present no example of any 

it account that Almaqqahu may favour them,’ interjections. 


obscure. 


their best analogies in the northern sister lan- 


guages : 

•o o 


1. m3 firstly means on that account, as juna 

i 

in Hebrew: npcfo* varron ma (Os. i. 5, 6), ‘on 
that account that Almaqqaliu may favour them,’ 
then it takes the meaning of because and in order 
that, accordingly as tire verb wbicb follows it 
is in tbe Perfect or in the Imperfect. The fol- 
lowing is a very instructive example : — 

irrt«DS 32 vtbu-t riia 
irrava y«nc' h»DM nron just niai 
'■ Because be favoured him in his request, and 
in order that he may continue to favour n i m in 
the request which he will have need to make.’ 

Instead of rru often mi occurs, especially in 
the phrase p?:m rra?3 rn ’n (Os. vii. 11, vni. 12, 
Ac.), ‘and in order that good may happen con- 
tinually (lit. and in order that good should be, 
and that good be).’ 

2. pa. The original sense of this particle 


List of the Particles. 

Co 

njunetions. 

Ft 

‘t positions. 


an 

i 


D 

F 

i 



rn :rr 

• ■ 

3 


bn 

ana 




a jan 

2, a 

era 

i n 

DT, C’ 

ma, rn 


nnna 

p-b 



'bzpb 

i hpS ni hp 





ns 

“p-(;n) *3, n«qn 




Adverbs. 


• * » 

nrn 


yy 

to 


tb 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

(Conti n ued from jp. 13 .) 


II. — Folklore, — Snake-stones. and mountains respectively; and the "way in 

It is remarkable how ancient and widely- which the Indians destroy them is told as fol- 
spread the notion appears to be of snakes bear- ; lows : “ They spread a silken robe inwoven with 


s: “ 


ing in their heads stones of beautiful or magical 

O • O 


golden letters before tbe entrance of the ser- 


properties, the obtaining of which is a feat of j pent’s cave, and those letters, being magical, 

the utmost difficulty and danger. The idea is ! bring on sleep, so that the eyes of the serpent, 

doubtless of Eastern origin, and is generally : although exceedingly hard (they are said to 

connected with the belief in the guardianship | sound like brass when the creature moves — an- 


creature 


an- 


of concealed treasure, and sleeplessness, and in- ! other instance of the idea of sleeplessness), are 
tensity of sight, that in popular imagination ! overcome, and then with powerful incantations 
have always characterized the dragon — dpuKav — ! they so allure the serpent as to be able to cast 
the beholder, the creature that sees— a belief over it the magical robe, which induces sound 


springing from the fascinating influence always | sleep. Then, rushing on it, the Indians cut off 
ascribed, and apparently with truth, to tbe eyes j its head with an axe, and take out certain 
of serpents. The snake of Persian tradition small stones found therein. For the heads of 
has a small stone, called Mohr ah, in its head, by the mountain- serpents are said to contain small 
which it sees concealed treasure. In the Life stones very beautiful, and endowed with a peculiar 
of Apollonius lyanoeus there are some mar- lustre and wonderful virtues. Such a stone was 
vellous stories of huge Indian serpents, which in the ring that Gyges is said to have possessed.” 
are divided into those haunting marshes, plains, i This account is most probabl y a wildly exag- 
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operated version of tlie Indian snake- cli arming, 

O' 


and one of the earliest notices of it. The ring 
of Gyges, it will be remembered, conferred 



; beliefs respecting snakes usually 
have especial reference to the eyes, and at the 
present day, on the western coast at least, sore 
eyes are ascribed to the anger of serpents, 
and a snake is the worst omen a Brahman can 
behold. I have not been able to trace wit 



certainty whether the notion of snakes bearing- 
precious stones prevails in Southern India at 
the present day, but Baba Raj Chandra Sandel 
of Banaras tells us that in Bengal it is a popular 
belief that the cobra bears a diamond, “ learned 
men imagining that as that poisonous reptile 
lives a long life, the effect of time matures its 
carbon to a diamond. Some people say it some- 
times emits light, which has perhaps led them 
to believe this.” As in some degree connected 
with this, I am tempted to add a strange bit of 
folklore from the Rev. G. Richter’s Manual of 
Coon/, where (at p. 166) we are told that, accord- 
ing to Coorg belief, the cobra lives a thousand 
years. After passing the meridian of its long 
life, its body begins to shrink and brighten till 
it shines like silver, and measures three feet or 
less at the age of six or seven hundred years. 
Still later it shines like gold, and is only one 

At last it shrinks to the size 
Then some day it flics up high 
in the air, dies, and sinks upon the ground, 
where- it disappears. The spot is called Naka, 
and is marked by a little stone enclosure. 
Should any one unawares set foot upon it, he 
will be attacked by incurable skin disease, and 
rot away by degrees. In liana ra if any one 
points at the sculptured serpent-stones so often 
set up under trees, it is believed the hand will 
rot. Returning to the subject of the talismanic 
stones borne in the head, though I have not 
been able to hear that the peninsular serpents 
carry diamonds or bright gems, the cobras are 
everywhere believed to bear on their heads the 
famous snake-stones which will adhere to any 
venomous bite and extract the poison. When 
taken from the reptile’s head he is no longer 


foot in length, 
of a finger. 

o 


venomous. Charmers will often pretend to ex- 
tract this stone from the head of a snake they 
have caught, but of course it is all a sleight of 



These stones, as is well known, arc 
dark-coloured and shining, the size and almost 


the shape of a horse-bean, or sometimes pale 
and semi-transparent, made apparently of san- 


T ho ugh adhering for 


daraeh or false amber, 
a time to bites, they have no curative proper- 
ties, as has been largely proved by experi- 



Tn the New World there are some remarkable 
parallels to the Indian legend of Apollonius, 
which might perhaps be pressed into the service 
of those who contend that the primitive American 
population were Turanians, who, starting from 
Central Asia or from India, reached even 
America at some unknown epoch, and beiiig the 
earliest serpent-worshipping race, and first dis- 
coverers of gems and metals, originated the 
infinite variety of stories and superstitions that 
always in some way connect serpents with 
precious metals and precious stones. The Amer- 
ican Indian tribes reverence the rattlesnake, 
and believe that somewhere in tlie mountains 
there is a secret valley inhabited by the chiefs of 
the rattlesnake tribe, which 
of large trees, and bear on their foreheads bril- 


grow to the size 


liant gems that shine with dazzling s 



nr. 



are ■ called the kind old kings, 




the 1) right 


old inhabitants,’ — appellations evidently placa- 
tory, in the same sense as tlie cobra :is always 
spoken of throughout Southern .India as “ the 


good snake. 


’ They know all. things, and may 
be consulted if properly approached and be- 
sought/* At the present day an animal called the 


Carbunculo is popula rly believed to exist in Peru ; 
it appears only at night, and ■when pursued, a 
valve or trapdoor opens in its forehead, and an 
extraordinarily brilliant object, believed by the 
natives to be a precious stone, becomes visible, 


cl i sp ell in g tli e dark n e s s 


and dazzling the pur- 



suers. This account is averred to bo so far 
attested as to warrant a belief in the existence 
of an animal possessing some remarkable quality 
which serves as a pretext for the fable. In 
Cyprus and the adjacent islands and coasts, 
precious stones are fabricated .by Jews and 
said to have been taken out of the head of the 
Kov (pi ; they are worn as amulets to protect the 
wearers from the bite of venomous animals. So 
wide-spread and persistent is this ancient belief, 

It 

appears in England respecting the toad, which 


which seems to have originated in India. 


‘ Ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 5 


* Adair’s History of the American Indians may be further consulted on this subject — p. 2 37* 
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III. — Folklore, — Corpse- Candles and Will-o’- 

the- Wisps. 

Some thirty miles north of the favourite and 
fashionable station of Bangalore rises the great 
hill- fort of Nandidurg. Its summit being 1500 


vulgaris). But the more immediate concern of 
this note is with the peon’s idea that the lights 
seen by the newspaper correspondent were borne 
bv the bodies of the slain in battle, and its 
analogy with the Welsh belief in corpse-candles, 
feet above the elevated Maisur plateau, and I In Wales the latter are called Caiuvtjll jorf, and 
commanding varied and far-stretching prospects, , the popular belief is that a short time before 
and the many buildings comprised in tbe fort the death of a person a light is seen issuing 
affording ample accommodation, it is often re- from the sick-bed, or sometimes from his nos- 
sorted to by health and holiday seekers. From ; trils, and taking its course to the churchyard 
its top a remarkable exhibition is sometimes along the very track the funeral is afterwards 

to pursue. It is dangerous to stand in its way. 

Some who have been so foolhardy have been 
struck down, and been long in recovering, but 


seen, known to many as “ the N an did nr g 
lights.” Not having ever witnessed them myself, 

I will borrow an account tliat appeared in a Ma- 
dras newspaper of last year. The correspond- j none are hurt who do not stand in the way. 
ent writes that being on a visit to the fort, Some who have been bold enough to lie down 
and looking at night from his windows, which by tbe wayside when the corpse-candle passed 
commanded a view over all the country around, i and look earnestly, have seen the resemblance 
he was amazed and frightened at seeing “ the j of a skull carrying the candle, or sometimes a 

dark shadow, in shape of the person that is to 
die, carrying the caudle between its forefingers, 


whole expanse for miles and miles one blaze of 
lights, the appearance being as of a vast city 
lighted by gas,— hundred of thousands of lights 
extending for miles and miles, dancing and 
glittering in all directions, a weird, horrible, yet 
beautiful sight.” On hurriedly asking a peon 
what was the meaning of it, lie was told “ it was 
the bodies of all those who were killed in battl 


holding the light before its face. In some parts 
of India when a man has been killed bv a tis'er, 
his "host is believed to sit on the tiger’s head 

O 1 * 


e 


at Nandi; they all come up at this time with 
lights in their hands/ 5 The opinion of the cor- 
respondent’s host was that it was the people on 
the plains with lights collecting white ants after 
rain ; and that though Sheikh Daiid declared the 
lights were corpse- candles, and every candle 

C. ^ 

borne bv a body killed in action, yet he be- 
Heved it was the white ants. This strange ex- 
hibition is occasionally seen from tbe fort, and 
it is characteristic of Englishmen that, like tbe 
correspondent’s host, they so often rest satisfied 
with explanations of unusual phenomena so ob- 
viously inadequate as that advanced. A Ger- 
man savant travelling there would soon unravel 
the mystery ; but, though large English commu- 
nities have long lived in tbe neighbourhood, no 
explanation seems to have been offered. It is 
not unlikely that some luminous insects may he 
the cause of this wonderful display, which is 
commonly seen after heavy rains, when some 
species of insects appear in vast myriads, and 


holding a light, by which it guides the beast to 
its prey. The canning of old man-eaters, and 
tbe difficulty in killing them, are ascribed to 
this ghostly guidance. In a paper read before 
tbe Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. VI. Theobald 

O v 

relates that in Bnrmah it is believed that there 
is a class of wizards whose heads become disso- 
ciated from their bodies during the night, and 
wander about the jungle feeding on carrion, the 
bodies remaining at home ; and the -Ignis faiaus 
is supposed to proceed from the mouth of one 
of the wandering heads. If a head be seized 
whilst so wandering, it screams to be released, 
and if detained more than twelve hours both 
head and body perish. This in one or two 
points rather resembles the Welsh belief. 

Mr. Theobald further says that the ignis 
fat am is very common in the flat alluvial country 
near the Bajmahul Hills, and is called T:fhuln < , 
from Bliiitn, a goblin ; the prevailing belief is 
that it is borne by a ghost. 


TIL . 

i 11 L 


dev, j 



Caldwell, in his interesting account of the T in - 
nevelli Slniiiars and their devil- worship, has a 
sentence echoing the folklore of many nations : — 


amongst them a species of molc-crieket, which j “In the dark of the evening, devils have been 
I mention because in England the ignis fata us \ observed in a burial or burning ground oasnm- 
has been, with some apparent probability, as- 1 ing various shapes one after another, as otren as 
cribed to the English mole-cricket (G njlloialpa S tbe eye of the observer is turned an ay, amt nave 
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And, leading ns, makes us to stray 
Long winter niglits out of tlic nay ; 
And when we stick in mire and clay 


He doth with laughter lea ve us. 


3 y 


But tliose mysterious night-fives liave always 
been associated with tombs and the dead. In 


often been known to ride across the country 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands 
in the shape of a wandering flickering light.” 

In Tamil the Will-o’-the-Wisp is called peij- 
neruppu = devil-fire. I once saw one on wet 
jungly ground at tlie foot of hills, and was told 
what it Avas. It moved along in a manner 
much resembling the flight of an insect. In 
Manu, XII. 71, it is said that a Brahman who 
omits liis duty is changed into a demon called 
Ulkamukha, or with a month like a fire- 
brand, Avko devours Avhat has been vomited. 

There appears, however, to be nothing in Eastern pelle ardentc ’ at the lying-in-state after death 


belief analogous to that which associated the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp Avith the tricksy goblin, ‘that 
shrewd and knavish sprite called Robin Good- 
fellow,’ Avho shows his lantern to 

“ Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm.” 

That pretty and practical fancy appears to have 
prevailed only in England. Only there did the 
mischief- loving Puck with his wispy fire delight 
to lure the belated wanderer into pools and bog’s. 


Scandinavian legends the sepulchres of the 
heroes emit a kind of lambent flame, which Avas 
always visible at night, and served to guard the 
ashes of the dead ; it Avas called Hung a Elldr , 
or the sepulchral fire. It may he a smvh'al of 
this belief that, originated the custom of a ‘ cha- 


of royal and very distinguished personages, Avhen 
the darkened chamber is illuminated by a multi- 
tude of tapers and flambeaux. Throughout the 
East the Musalmans place lights in little re- 
cesses made in their tombs, a custom said to he 
also followed by some of the Avild mountain 
tribes. Such beliefs and usages Avould tend to 
connect strange fires seen by night with 
'hosts, and the dead. 
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ACCOUNT OP KALHAT, IN S. E. ARABIA. 

BY MAJOE S. B. MILES, POLITICAL AGENT, MASKAT. 


About eighty miles to the south-east of 
Maskat is the ancient city of K a 1 h a t , which, 
though long since fallen to ruins and deserted, was 
formerly the most important seaport toAvn of 
Oman, and the principal emporium of her com- 
merce. Accoi’ding to the traditions of the Arabs, 


K al k a t Avas partially destroyed by earthquake 
about four centuries ago, and from this time 
probably commenced its rapid decadence, while 
other causes, such as the filling up of the haven 
or creek, and the rise of M a s k a t in the hands 
of the Portuguese, completed its extinction as a 
commercial entrepot. 

K a 1 h a t can lay claim to high antiquity, and 
is perhaps one of the most ancient seaports of 
Arabia, In the Peri-plus of the Erythrean Sou 
it is called K a 1 a i o s , and appears as a place 
of considerable importance, as it gave its name 
to the group of islands now knoAvn as the 
Deymaniyah group, about one hundred miles 
further up the Gulf of Oman. Pliny calls it 
ik i 1 a , but with regard to the identification of 


this name some confusion exists among' com- 
mentators and geographers. Strabo confound- 
ed A k i 1 a with 0 k e 1 i s , a town at the Straits 
of Babelmandeb, and in this he has been follow- 


ed by some. Pliny, however, whoso knowledge 
ol the eastern side of Arabia Avas superior to 
that of Strabo and Ptolemy, mentions 0 k e 1 i s 
separately and seems to place A k i 1 a on tiro 
east side; and both Ilardouin and Forster, fol- 
lowing this arrangement, have located it on the 

Oman coast, though Forster is, I think, mis- 

% 

taken when he identifies it Avith El Ceti (pro- 
perly El Yeti) , a spot ten miles south-east of 
Maskat. I have no doubt myself about Pliny’s 
Akila being identical with K a 1 h a t , the name 
being simply incorporated Avith the article al. 
There is no other point on the const nearly so 
probable, and, besides the similarity of name, it 
is confirmed by Pliny’s account of the place, 
which agrees Avell with our knowledge of Kal - 

hat. He says : 

* * 

“ We tlien come to the S a b to i , a nation of 
S k e n i t o i , with numerous islands, and the city 
of Akila, which is their mart, and from which 
persons embark for India.” Now it is certain 
that K a 111 a t was for centuries the great rendez- 
vous for trading vessels between India and the 


Persian Gulf; and as regards the people, it is to 
be noted, though perhaps it may be merely a 
coincidence, that the few inhabitants of K a 1 h a t 
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are to this day the Beni Shaaba in, — a small 
but distinct clan, and probably the remnant of 
some great tribe. Oman, however, having been 
from early times a province of Yemen, the people 
would, like the Yemenites, be called Sabseans 
from their religion, which, indeed, they retained 
until the introduction of Islam. In earlier 
times, before the opening of the navigation of 
the Red Sea route in the time of the Pharaohs 
of the nineteenth dynasty and in the infancy of 
maritime commerce, Kalhat was not improbably 
the seat of a Phoenician factory or trading 
station, as Oman was one of the principal routes 
by which the productions of the East were 
obtained by those enterprising merchants who, 
established all along the South Arabian and 
Oman coasts and in the Persian Gulf, had an 
almost entire monopoly of the Indian trade ; 
and Kalhat, being the nearest port to India in 
Arabia, would be peculiarly -well suited for their 
purpose. 

Prom the time of Pliny to that of Marco 
Polo, a period of nearly thirteen centuries, we 
have, I believe, no mention of K a 1 h a t by any 
European author, and we are dej^endent on Arab 
and Persian authorities for what we can gather 

One of the first of these is I b n 
Kelbi, who died in a.h. 206 [a.d. 821-22], and 
who, as quoted in an historical work discovered 
by Colonel E. C. Ross and translated by him in 
his Annals of Oman* relates, in connection 
with the emigration of the Yemen tribes in 
consequence of the bursting of the great dam of 
March, that the Azdites, under the leadership 
of M a 1 i k b i n P a h m el A z d i , having arrived 
in Oman, settled at K a 1 h a t , whence they suc- 
ceeded in expelling the Persians from the country 
and establishing themselves therein. Marco Polo 
devotes a chapter to the city and gulf of Kalhat, 
in which he styles it a great and noble city, 
subject to the Malik of Hormuz. Pie says that 
“ the haven is very large and good, frequented by 
numerous ships with goods from India, and that 
from this city the spices and other merchandize 
are distributed among the cities and towns of 
the interior.” Ibn Batuta visited this port in 
a.d. 1328, about thirty years or so subsequent to 
Messer Marco, and thus describes the placet: 

‘‘ The city of K a 1 h a t stands on the shore ; it has 
fine bazaars and one of the most beautiful 


regarding it. 


mosques that you could see anywhere, the wulls 
of which are covered with enamelled tiles of 
Kaskan. The city is inhabited by merchants, 
who draw their support from Indian import 
trade. Although they are Arabs, they don’t 
speak Arabic correctly. After every phrase they 
have a habit of adding the particle no. Thus 
they will say 4 You are eating, no P 4 You are 
walking, no P c You are doing this or that, no !’ 
Most of them are schismatics, but they cannot 
openly practise their tenets, for they are under 
the rule of Sultan Kutbucldin Tehemten 
Malik of Hormuz, who is orthodox.” 

The notices of K a 1 h a t , however, by native 
authors are in general very meagre, and add little 
to our knowledge of it. The fullest account 
of the place I have met with is in the itinerary 
of Ibn El Mojawir, w r ho wrote in a.h. 
625 (a.d. 1228), and “which I here translate: 

“ The first who established themselves on the 
shore at K a 1 h a t were some poor fishermen, w'ho 
earned their bread through the bounty of God, 
and as their stay increased they found the local- 
ity suited them, and people collected there and 
multiplied. How there was a Sheikh from among 

the Sheikhs of the Arabs who was at the head 

* 

of tliis community of fishermen, and his name 

% 

was Malik bin Fahm, and as he stood on the 
shore he became possessed with the desire of 
augmenting the place and the number of inha- 
bitants. When, therefore, ships were observed 
sailing past, he used to tell his people ‘kul 
hat,’ meaning, .call to the people to put in here, 
and from this the place was called Kalhat. It 
was related to me by Ahmad bin ’Ali bin Abdul- 
la el Wasiti that it was called in ancient times 
H a t k a 1 . I asked why it was so called, and he 
said that when the tribe (meaning probably tbe 
I b a d h i a schismatics) fled from the battle of 
Nahrwan, they kept calling to their slaves 


* Jour. _4s. Soc. Peng. vol. XLIII. (18/4) pt. i. p. 112. 


‘hat,’ that is, bring (the provisions). Now 
the provisions had been brought with them from 
El Irak, and as the food decreased, one of them 
said to his slave ‘ haf and the slave replied 
‘ hold that is, there is but little left. Hence 
the place was named Id a t k a 1 , and in process of 
time the name changed with the revolution of 
affairs to Kalhat, and the population increased. 
Subsequently a stone wall was erected, and ships 
arrived there from every port, bringing merchan- 


t Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 382. 
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clize of every kind, and it became a large and 
majestic city.” 

Account of the conquest of Kalhdt by the 
Khwaresmians : 

“When Khwaja Razi ul din Kowam ul 
Mulk Abubekr el Zozeni became governor of 
the countries of Karman, Mekran, and Fars on 

behalf of tke Sultan A 1 a u 1 d i n M o h a m m a d 

• • # 

bin N a k s, he possessed himself 
the sword, and it is said that Malikbin Fakm 
died in the time of Razi ul din Kowam ul Mulk. 
Now about that time Razi ul din Kowam ul 
Mulk found an opportunity to despatch ships to 
gain possession of Kalhat with all the depend- 
encies of Oman, and he established therein his 
officers and lieutenants, and they used to collect 
the revenue and transit dues. He used to send 
silk there from Karman for sale, and after collect- 
ing the revenue of the town, to purchase with it 
Arab horses and have them brought over in 
batches of about five hundred. Of these horses 
the inferior ones were kept for his own stables, 
but the best were sent to Khwarezm as pre- 
sents to the Sultan. When Razi ul din died in 

♦ 

Karman, he left in Kalhat 64,000 maunds, or, 
as some say, 80,000 maunds of silk, besides about 
500 horses, and with his death the country fell 
from the grasp of the Khwarezmians, with its 
horses and silk, in the year a.h. 615. After the 
death of the Sheik MalikbinFahm bin Malik, 
fortifications of stone and mortar were built at 

Kalhat in the year 614” [a.d. 1217]. 

Description of Kalhdt. 

“Kalhat is a town situated on the shore of 

• • • 

the sea and is surrounded by hills, and it is said 
that its appearance is similar to Aden. Its water 
is good and is brought from M e i d a , and there 
is a stream named Sukherat flowing from the 
hills between palms and gardens, the water 
of which is light and digestible, and sweet ' 
as the Euphrates. The tribe to which Kalhat 
belongs is a very small one.” 


sea strikes it, and the haven is very good, 
situated at the foot of high hills. On the inland 
side, somewhat apart from the town, there is 
a wall, descending from the top of the hill 
to the sea, erected by the inhabitants to keep 
out the Moors of the interior from coming to 
plunder. It belongs to a king called Benjabar, 
who has good cavalry. There are no trees 
around the city except a few palm trees near 
some wells, from which they get drinking-water. 
From the interior comes an abundance of 
wheat, barley, millet, and dates. The port is a 
great rendezvous for ships, which come thither 
to load horses and dates for India. The kins- 

o 

of Ormuz despatched every year a suitable per- 
son as G o a z i 1 , who governed the country, 
administered justice, made war, &c. As regards 
the revenue, there was a eunuch or Cojeator 
whose duty was to collect taxes and remit them 
to the king. In all parts of the kingdom of 
Ormuz were placed these eunuchs, who govern 
the treasury of the state, and who receive great 
respect and obedience.” 

On his return from Hormuz, D’ Albuquerque 
picked a quarrel with the Governor of K a 1 h a t, 
notwithstanding his having offered submission to 
Portugal on the former visit, and having at- 
tacked the place, destroyed and burnt it. This 
was the last historical event connected with the 
town, which never rose again from the ashes. 
After a few years more it sank into Jitter insig- 
nificance, and its very name now has almost 
passed into oblivion. 

The site of these interesting ruins is on 
the littoral declivity at the foot of the high 
and precipitous range of hills called J e b e 1 
Kalhat, and at the eastern termination of the 
mountainous district which lies between M a s - 
katand El Sharkiyeh. The town covered 
a wide space, and the ground, which is very un- 

t 

even, is everywhere strewn with the debris of 
houses and buildings, showing that the popu- 


The glory of Kalhat was on the wane, though lation must at one time Lave been very con- 

it was still a considerable town, when visited by siderable. The foundations in many places 

are still observable, but there is not a dwelling 
of any description left standing, nor are there 


D’ Albuquerque in a.d. 1507 on his way to 

Hormuz, and he gives the following description 


>f the place at that time : “ C alayet is a town any signs of architectural grandeur anywhere 

as large as Santarem, not very populous, and 


to be seen. Issuing from the hills and divid- 
ing: the town is a deep ravine called the W a d v 


with many old buildings almost in ruins, and, 

__ V 

according to the information D ’Albuquerque I s s i r , the mouth of which is very broad, and 
received from some Moors, was destroyed by being entered by the sea, doubtless proved an 
Alexander, who conquered all the country. The 


excellent haven for bagalas and native craft in 
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old days. The only building that has hitherto 
escaped the general ruin around is a small 


the bulk of the produce and merchandize was 
carried to and fro between the town and the 


domed tomb, about fifteen feet square, standing interior was round by Sur, which is easily 
in the highest part of the town. It contained reached by sea and land, and which lies open to 
an inscription in Neskh characters in coloured the inland districts of El Sharkiyeh and 


stucco, fragments of which bestrew the ground ; 
and the walls were lined with coloured tiles, — 
similar, probably, to those ornamenting the 
great mosque of this city, as described by Ibn 


J a a 1 a n . About two miles up the wady isSu- 
k h e r a t , -where there is room for a little cultiva- 
tion, and where a small hut perennial mountain, 
stream, bounding and cascading among the 


Batuta. The dome is constructed in a somewhat rocks and stones, once fed an aqueduct that 
primitive fashion, with bracketing ^ work or supplied the city with pure water, and the traces 
pendentives. It is built entirely of nnshaped of which are still visible along the right bank 
stones and coral, as indeed were all the buildings of the wady, though generally destroyed by 
in the city apparently, no hewn or shaped stones the hand of time and the action of the torrent, 
being visible anywhere. Near the tomb is a The beginning of the aqueduct is marked by a 
rectangular tank or reservoir, now filled with square chunammed cistern, which, with part of 
rubbish, with a brdad arch over it, and probably j the canal leading from it, is still in good preserva- 
intended as a storage tank for water. The line tion. Meida, also alluded to by Ibn El 

of fortifications by which the town was enclosed Moj awir , is merely a deep pool in the bed of 
can still be traced without difficulty. On the the ravine about half a mile from the town, and 

south side the wall, flanked by three towers or was at best a precarious source of supply. There 

bastions, ran with a slight bend from the sea to are said to have been one hundred and one wells 

the abruptly rising hills, which formed a suf- within the walls of the city, but none of them 

ficient protection on that side. To the north- now contain water. In former times vessels are 

west the town was protected by two towers traditioned to have ascended the creeks and 

on a small eminence called El Sheikh, com- anchored abreast of the town half a mile from 

manding that part of the town, and on this hill the sea, where they would of course find perfect 

the governor of the city is said to have had his shelter from every wind ; but these creeks, ap- 
residence. Under this lies the present village parently by the scour of the torrent, have now 
of Kalb at, inhabited by the El Shaaba in, a become filled np with detritus and sand from 
petty tribe of about two hundred souls, who above, and are too shallow for any but the 
live by fishing and doing a small trade in dates. smallest boats to enter them. This fact is 
The Wadylssir, which seems the natural alone sufficient to account for the total eclipse 
pass into the interior from K alha t, is, however, of K allia t as a commercial port, and its place 
so blocked up by huge boulders and fragments of is now to some extent taken by the neighbour- 
limestone washed down from the lofty, precipi- ing and flourishing town of Sur, which, with its 
tous walls above, that it is impassable for laden deep and capacious creek, has become next to 
camels, and their place is here taken by asses ; Maskatand Mutt rah the greatest rendezvous 
and I imagine, therefore, that the route by which 1 for native shipping on the Oman coast. 


SPECIMENS OF THE WEDDING SONGS OF THE MUNDA-KOLHS, FROM 

THE GERMAN OF THE REV. TH. JELLINGHAUS. 


[Mr. Jellinghaus mentions that his translation 
is literal, and therefore but poorly represents the 
harmony of the original. The following is a literal 
rendering of Mr. Jellinghaus’s German, made by 
a friend and rapidly glanced over by me. — J. M. 
Mitchell.] 

Speech of the bride , who is leaving her 

fathers house , to her brother . 

• j 

In one mother’s 'womb we were sister and 
brother, 

Drinking we have drunk a whole cask of milk, 


Drinking we have drunk a whole cask of milk : 
Thy lot, 0 brother, is the*father’s wood-house ; 
My lot, 0 brother, is the distant- land. 

The mother weeps her whole life long, 

The father weeps six months, 

The brother weeps during the (marriage) talking 
and eating, 

The sister-in-law weeps a moment, 

The fowls, calling out for me, already begin to 
smooth their combs again. 
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2. Conversation between husband and 

wife about growing old. 

O thou, in grass-covered lint. 

In the wood-house, my mate, 

Like the flower thou art dried up, 

Like the red flower thou art faded : 

* 

Is it from the earth’s heat, my mate, 

Or from the heaven’s glow, 

That thou like the flower art dried, 

That my mate like the red flower is faded ? 

The husband’s answer. 

It comes not from the earth’s heat, 

It comes not from the heaven’s glow ; 

Time goes on, my mate, 

Age is drawing near ; 

Time goes on, my mate. 

Like a narrow footpath ; 

Age draws nigh, companion, 

As on a broad highway. 

As in a dull, damp upland, 0 mate, 

Have we become dull, O mate ; 

As in a confused waste vale, O companion, 
Have we become confused ; 

You are dull and I am dull, 0 mate, 

W e are both alike dull ; 

You are confused and I am confused, 0 mate, 
We are both alike confused. 

3. Alternate song at the wedding between 

bride and bridegroom. 

(Chiefly sung by the person who brings in the bride.) 

Brule . — Come in, lad, come in 

To the kuda-tree’s low shade, 

To the fruit-tree’s deep recess 

Go in, lad, go in. 

—I will go in, I will go in, 
Though I have not much gold, 
For the kuda- tree’s low shade, 
For the fruit-tree’s deep recess. 


Brulearoom. 



Bride . — Is not the price of the wedding-money 
there ? 

Then, my lad, go not about, loving, piping ; 

If thou hast not much money, 

Then, my lad, my lad, go not about piping with 
your teeth : 

Then say not to me “ Come here,” * 

Then say not to me “ Go with (me) 

My hair-top is loosed, 

My upper covering is unbound. 

Wilt thou care for me like the falcons, 

Thou who sayest to me, “ Come to me” ? 

Wilt thou provide for me like the great falcons, 
Thou who sayest to me “ Go with me” P 


Bridegroom . — A village is there, and land is 
also there, my dearie ; 

Wilt thou carry it away rolling it up like a 
mat ? 

A village is there, and land is also there, 

Wilt thou carry it away like wood on thy 
back ? 

(The meaning is, Don’t be so covetous.) 
Thy mother’s and father’s house was like the 
possessor’s of the village ( dicku ), 

Like water are they dried up ; 

Thy uncles and cousins were like the wise men 
( sadu ) 

They are extinguished like fire. 

Thy father and mother are overgrown with 
thorns. 

Thy relations are covered with stones : 

Ah, weeping comes over me 
They are grown over with thorns ; 

Sorrow rises up in my soul 
They are covered over with stones. 

4. Satirical song of the bride's relations. 

Our lassie, our lassie (Iconea), 

Rub her and adorn her, our lassie. 

Your young man is a crow young man, is a 
crow young man ; 

Our rice, our rice is the white flower-rice, 

Our rice, our rice is the white flower-rice ; 

Our flesh is like the beautiful cotton-plant. 

Our flesh is like the beautiful cotton-plant ; 

Eat well, O guests, 

Eat well, O guests, 

And stuff it in with the bar of the oxen’s house ! 

The tone and form of this song has in Mun- 
dari something very cheerful, droll, and har- 
monious . 

5. Drinking-song on the 'women who at the 

marriage provide the rice-brandy. 

Draw out, draw out 
The Tdla sala (rice) beer ; 

Strain out, strain out 
The tali sala old beer ; 

Give some, 0 drawer-out, 

Into the masuri leaf-vessel, 

Share out the beer to me. 

Well, now, 0 drawer- out, 

Into the talari leaf- vessel 
Share out the beer to me. 

She who draws it out is drunk, O aye, 

She who shares it out is drunk, 0 aye. 
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6. Satirical sang of the sister to her 

brother in love. 

My brother bad gone on the way to Doisa,* 


11. Order for the dance. 

Come, lassie, let us go to the dance, 

Only the stone remains lying on one spot ; 


My brother had gone on the street to Khukkra ; Come, lassie, let ns draw to the feast, 


My brother has now stood up, 

I liave brought out the chair for my brother, 


A\ r e will not live like (rooted) flowers. 

When the life is out, the body will be burnt ; 


For my brother I have brought out the foot- When the life is out, we shall be earth. 


stool of p app ra - wo o d . 

My brother has no desire for the chair of gandu - 
wood, 


12. Harvest-song . — Conversation between 
wife and husband; the wife speaks. 


My brother has no pleasure in the footstool of ^ e c ^ eai Q j0i0 )> 
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pappra'-w ood ; 


We are hound together like twin trees 


My brother is in his soul in love with the Brail- ^ c ^ 0; c ^ eai ^ e ^ 0TV 5 
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man maiden, 

My brother’s life and desire goes out to the 
Santhal maiden. 

7. Another satirical song sung by the women 

on the arrival of the bridegroom. 

Here and there a river, a large one ; 
Yonder and liere a river, a small one, 

0 bow how he can spring over it ! 

Truly he must have dogs’ feet, 

And a backbone exactly like a dog’s. 

8. Song of the relations of the bridegroom. 
Try, lad, try 

Jungle-grass that shakes ; 

Try lad, try exactly. 

Try foot and head ; 

Is the lower leaf on the tree 
Already full of holes and old ? 

Look up ; that is young : 

Take it for thyself quickly. 


Are united like trees in an avenue. 

vv 

We two, my dear fellow, 

Shall forget the village lord, 

And together plunge (into the dance) ; 

We two, my dear fellow, 

Shall forget the holy people, 

And together fall into the line. 

Early, when the cock crows, 

Shall we care for hunger ; 

Afterwards, when the peacock invites us, 

Shall we think of thirst. 

The husband's answer. 

You, 0 my wife, think of hunger ; 

You, 0 my partner, care for thirst ; 

In the morning when the cock crows, 

Shall we think of work ; 

Later, when the peacock invites, 

Shall we attend to business (out of the house- 
in the market-place, &c.). 

For our children and onr grandchildren, 


(The meaning is, he should not take the elder ,, 

1 3 ’ , „ For them will we care ; 


sister, because sbe is already old.) 

9. Another satirical song about the bride- 

grooiris hair. 

Look, pray, at the jungle grass, 

Look, pray, at the shaggy grass : 

It looks like bears’ bair, 

Look at tbe man sbaggy as a bear. 

10. Counsel and instruction of the relations of tht 
bridegroom to the bride on the married state. 

Warm work will it be for you, 0 bride, 

Soundly will you sweat, 0 bride ; 

This way, tbat way, must tbe rice-pounder fly ; 

If yon do it not, wbo will give yon to eat ? 

If the father-in-law quarrels with yon, 

If the mother-in-law also calls you names, 

Do not, lassie, do not, do not 
On that account give up. 


For onr children and grandchildren, 

For them will we care. 

13. Wail of an orphan. 

The upper tola (part of the village), oh ! it is 
lonely ; 

The under tola, oh ! it is desert : 

O my mother, who is no more ! 

The upper tola, oh ! it is lonely ; 

The lower tola, oh ! it is desert ; 


0 my father, who is no more ! 

Ah ! if my mother still lived. 

Ah ! if my father still lived, 

1 would place myself on their bosom 

Ab ! if my mother still lived, 

Ah ! if my father still lived, 

I would lay myself on their breast. 
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Motherless ! ah ! I am deserted : 

0 my mother, who is no more I 
Fatherless ! oh ! I am left alone : 

0 my father, who is no more ! 

To be motherless is a great sorrow ; 

To be fatherless, is it not deep darkness ? 
0 my mother, who is no more ! 

0 my father, who is no more ! 

To be now a servant, that is most painful ; 
To be a hireling is also very sad. 

0 my mother, who is no more ! 

O my father, who is no more ! 

This song is also very harmonious in Mundari. 


14. Warning about going home quickly. 

Run, girl, on the broad way ; 

Trip, girl, trip on the long footpath. 

Run, girl, run, your mother’s house is on fire ; 
Trip, girl, trip, in your father’s house a hole 
is burnt. 

If my mother’s house is burning, then will 
I go ; 

If a hole is burnt in the father’s house, then 

will I run. 

• • • 


BENGALI FOLKLORE— LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR.* 


By G. H. DAMANT, B.C.S., RANGPUE. 


f the 


There was once a king who had two queens, 
named Durani and Siirani; he was very much 
distressed because neither of them had borne him 
a son, so he worshipped God and both con- 
ceived, but Surani bore a son first, and when the 
ceremony of sdsti was performed the name of 
Chandra was given him. After that Durani 
bore her son, and at his sdsti ceremony he was 
called Siva Das. Now before Siva Das was 

® i • i | * * • 

born, a soothsayer had come, and, after making 
magical calculations, had declared that the king 
would become blind if he saw the child who 
was in the womb of Durani ; so directly the 
child was born the king put Durani and her 
son forth from the "women's apartments, and 
made them live in a house "which he had pro- 
vided in another place, neither could he bear to 
hear her or her son’s name mentioned. 

When Siva Das reached the age of ten or 

twelve years, both he and his mother suffered 

great hardships from want of food, for they 

lived by begging, and only obtained just enough 

# 

to eat. Siva Das was very much devoted to the 

f 

worship of Siva, and never ate or drank with- 
out first worshipping him. Siva was very much 
pleased with him, and one day disguised hi 
self as a sanydsi and went to his house as a 

9 

guest. As soon as Siva Das saw him, he saluted 
him and wrapped his cloth round his throat and 
said with folded hands, “ My lord Brahman, this 
is a lucky day for me, since I have seen your 
honoured foot.” He then went to his mother 
to make some arrangement for his guest’s food, 


and asked her what they had in the house : she 
said, “ Child, we have nothing at all ; what you 
get by begging in one day is only enough for us 
two, mother and son, for one meal ; it is not 
sufficient for two meals. Who suffers hardships 
like us ?” Hearing this, Siva Das began to cry, 
and to think what he could give his guest to 
eat. Durani, seeing her son crying, went into 
the house and began to search amongst the pots 
and pans, till in one corner of the house, in a pot, 
she found a little broken rice, and thought that 

if she had seen it before, it would not have 

* 

been left there, — it must have been overlooked. 
So she took about half a ser to the sanydsi and 
said, “ This is all I have, be kind enough to 
accept it : ” so he took the rice and cooked and 
ate it, and Siva Das and his mother ate what 
was left. 


The sanyasi was pleased with Siva Das and 
said to him, “ I will give you a sword which 
you must always keep with you ; it has many 
good qualities : if you say to it, ‘ Sword given 
by Siva, take me to such a place,’ it will in- 
stantly fly with you there, and you will be 
victorious in battle, and as long as it remains 
with you you will never die.” With these words 
he gave him the sword and went away, and 
Siva Das always kept the sword by him. 

In the meantime Surani’s son, Chandra, w r as 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, and could 
read and write very well. One night the king 
saw a very wonderful dream, and remained 
awake till next morning thinking about it. At 
one watch next day he was still in bed medi- 


* Continued from Yol. III. p. 343. 
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fating on it, so his men-servants and maid- father, and if Chandra had gone to try and find 
servants and the prince came to him with folded the dream he would go too. Durani replied, 


hands and invited him to rise, hut he paid no 
attention to any of them, and still continued 
to think about the dream. Meanwhile the prime 
minister, divan, and other officers of state were 
waiting in court, and wondering why the king 
was so late in coming — they thought he must 
be angry with some of them : so the prime 


“ My child, you are the only wealth I have in 
my poverty, if you go away I cannot bear to 
live alone without you : moreover, how can you 
support yourself ? You cannot go. ” Siva Das 
paid no attention to his mother’s words, but de- 
termined that as he was the king’s son he would 
go to him and obtain his consent to search for 


minister said he would go and call the king. He j the dream. So he went to court, but, not having 
entered the palace and asked the king why he j sufficient courage to approach the king, he sent 

a message through an attendant to say what 
his request was. When the king heard it he said, 


was so late in rising, and requested him to be 
good enough to tell him about what he was 

meditating. The king told him he was medi- 
tating on a very wonderful dream which he 
had seen in the night, and said, “ I thought 
I saw a large two-storied house surrounded on 
all sides by all kinds of flowers. A very beauti- 
ful woman was lying inside it, — her beauty was 
such that it lighted up the whole house ; at 
every breath she took while she slept, a flame 
like a flower issued from her nostril, and when 
she drew in her breath the flower of flame was 
again withdrawn. I have been thinking of this 
dream ever since, and it will be well for you if 
you can show it me, for if you do not I will put 
you to death.” The prime minister replied 
that, since the king had seen the dream, it must 
exist somewhere, and he would take the prince 
and go in search of it, and meanwhile the king 
must rise and go to court. So the king rose 
and washed his hands and face and went to 
court, but the "whole day he did nothing but 
talk about the dream, so that the business of the 
kingdom was entirely stopped. The king then 
appointed a day, and the prime minister and 
Chandra started to find the dream, taking with 
them abundance of provisions, elephants, horses, 
silver sticks, flags, weapons, and soldiers. They 
travelled for six months towards the south, 
when they came to a terrible j ungle which they 


“ Why has Durini’s son come to me P he may 
go if he likes : I shall not be sorry if he dies ; he 
is no child of mine.” Siva Das was satisfied 
with that, and went to his mother to ask for 
her consent, and told her that his father had 
agreed to let him go ; she would not at first 
consent, but at last gave him leave to go. So 
he took his sword and went into a field, and 
sat on the sword and said, “ Sword given by 
Siva, take me to the place where Chandra 
and the prime minister now are.” The sword 
instantly lifted him up and took him to the 
place where they were, finishing a six-months’ 
journey in one day. 6iva DA$ went to Chandra 
and saluted him, and asked whether he had 
succeeded in finding the dream ; but he replied 
that they had come across the jungle, and, not 
finding a road through it, had been unable to 
discover anything concerning the dream, and 
that the jungle was full of Rakshasas, and the 

more they cut it the more it grew. 

* _ 

Siva Das said he would go to the west of the 
jungle and see if there was any road or not. So 
he went a little way, but saw nothing but jungle 
on every side ; he then cut a road with his sword 
till he came to the other side, but the jungle 
grew up behind him as fast as he cut it. All 
this time Chandra was in the same place, 


were unable to penetrate : it was full of Rak- still clearing jungle. When Siva Das came 


shasas, and there was no road in it. They set 
a great many labourers to work, but the more 
jungle they cut, the more there seemed to be 

left. i 

/ 

Mean-while DurAni’s son, Siva Das, heard of 
the dream and asked his mother about it, and 
she told him all the king had seen, and how the 
prime minister and Chandra had gone in search 


into the open country he could see no village 
or people, so he travelled on to the west for 
five days till he came to a village, which he 
entered, and inquired who was the king of the 
country and whether there was any bazar. 
The people told him there was a great king 
there, and also a bazar: so he went to the 
bazar and bousrht a house, in which he lived, 


of it. Siva Das said that although the king ; and after he had eaten he bought a shield and 

a necklace of beads and put on the dress of an 


look 
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upcountry man. He then went to the king 9 
palace, taking his sword and shield, and seeing 
the jemadar in the courtyard he told him he was 
an upcountry man seeking for service, and that 
he would undertake whatever no one else could 
do. The jemadar informed the king, and the 
latter ordered him to he brought before him. 
Siva Das came very respectfully, and the king, 
being pleased with his appearance, ordered him 


2 'uar 


So Siva Das continued to eat and live there. 
Now the king had for a long time been subject 
to a disease which came on once or twice a 
month, and it attacked him just at this time 
and he became senseless. A great many doctors 
and physicians had formerly attended him, but 
none of them could cure the disease ; so the 
prime minister, remembering that the new 
servant had undertaken to do what no one else 
could, sent for him to the king’s presence and 

9 _ 

told him about the king’s illness. Siva Das 
inquired the nature of the disease, and the king 
told him that a sound of weeping was heard to 
the north, and when it reached his ears he was 
instantly attacked by the disease and became 
senseless. Siva Das, on hearing this, waited till 
midnight, and then, taking liis sword and shield ? 
went twenty Jcos along the north road till he 
reached a high mountain, which he ascended, 
and on the top found a beautiful girl who was 
screaming and crying, but she was really a 
Ilakshasa who had assumed the form of a 
woman, and when her crying reached the king’s 
ears he became ill. Siva Das asked why she 
was crying, and told her she must leave that 
place, and when she refused to go away he 
threatened to cut her in pieces ; she grew angry 
at that, and assumed her own shape and came 
towards him, and they fought for a long time, 
but at last he cut off one of her arms, which 
was fifty cubits in length. 

She ran away as soon as her arm vras cut 
off, and the king’s disease was stayed. Siva Das 
thought he had better take the arm with him 
and show it in the palace, or no one would believe 
him : so he took it,, and seating himself on his 
sword said, u Sword given by Siva, take me and 
the arm of the Raksliasa to the king’s palace.” 
He was instantly lifted up and deposited in the 
king’s courtyard. The next morning every one 
was astonished at the sight of the arm of the 


with Siva Das, and, wishing to know more 
about him, inquired whose son he was and where 
he lived. Siva Das gave a true account of 
himself, and the king gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Siva Das remained there for a few 
days after his marriage, and then determined 
that he would proceed in search of the dream, 
so he took leave of the king and travelled along 
the road for a month, and then mounted his 
sword and flew over the sea to the country or 
the Riiksliasas. 

As he was approaching, two Rfikshasas were 

bathing in the sea, and one of them said, ‘‘I 

smell the scent of a wondrous man.” At that 

» 

moment Siva Das descended beside tliera, 
and they seized him and began to smell and 
lick his body. One of them said, “ I shall 
eat man’s flesh,” the other said, “ No, brother ; 
what is the nse of eating one man p he will not 
fill your belly ; we will hold him to ransom and 
take him to the king, who will be pleased with 


us. 


’ So they agreed on this plan, and held 
him to ransom and took him to the king, and 
said, “ See, wo have brought this man from a 
long distance for you : be jfieasedto accept him.” 
The Rakshasa king was excessively pleased to 
obtain Siva Das, but, liking his appearance very 
much, lie refrained from eating him, and said to 
his prime minister, “ I do not wish to eat this 
son of man ; he is very good-looking and must 
be some king’s son, so I will not kill him, but 
will marry him to my daughter.” The minister 
told the king to do as he pleased, and the 

9 

matter was settled, and in a few days Siva Das 
married the Raksliasa’s daughter. Some time be- 
fore the marriage, Siva Das said to the king, 
“ You have promised to marry me to your 
daughter, but suppose she should kill and eat 


me ?” 


We 


i 


is true, but we do not kill our husbands and 
suffer the torture of widowhood ; wc could not 
commit such a sin.” Siva Das was reassured 
at hearing this, and spent some time happily 
with his Rakshasa wife, and as he was really 
fond of her he constantly remained with her. 

One day ho told the king about the dream 
which his father had seen, and how he had come 
to search for it, and asked if he knew where it 
was to be found. The king said he had heard 
that the dream really existed, but he did not 
know where it was to he found ; he heard of it 


Rakshasa, and the king was very much pleased * from an ascetic who lived in the forest three 
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days’ journey to tlie south, and he could tell 
where and how it was to be found. Siva Das 
inquired how lie could approach the hermit, and 
the kina; told him that when the hermit went 

o 

to the river-side to perform his devotions he 
must go to his hut and clean it thoroughly and had disappeared, so they wished that the man 


their beauty, and Siva Das was so enraptured 
that he forgot to take tlie holy water, but took 
the clothes of all five and went and hid again. 
When the nvmnhs had finished hat In no- th^rr 


came to the ghat and found that all theirelothe 


remain in hiding near, and when the hermit 
returned and saw all his house cleaned he would 
wonder who had done it, and after considerin'*'' 

o 

a little time he would discover who it was and 
call him by name : he must then go and prostrate 
himself, and when he was questioned relate the 
whole storv. Siva took the advice of the Ilak- 
shasa, and went to the house of the sage, but 
found he was not at home, so he cleaned the 
house and remained concealed near. The sa^e 
returned and wondered wlio it was that had 
cleaned his house, aud after considering a little 

J n 


who had taken them might be reduced to ashes, 
and as Siva Das had not the holy water of the 
sage with him he immediately became ashes. 

When the sage saw it he repeated an incan- 
tation and restored him to life, telling him that 

he would have perished entirely had lie not seen 

/ 

his ashes. So Siva Das remained with the sa^e 

© 

till tlie next full -moon, when the sa^e a fain 


time he discovered that it was a king's son 
named Siva Das, so he called him bv name, and 

'j , s J 

Siva Das came and stood before him and saluted 
him; the sage told him to sit down, and asked 
him why he had come. Siva Das told him all 
about the dream he had come to seek, and said 
he had come to him as he heard he could mve 

o 

him some information about it. The sage said, 

“ The dream is true, but very difficult to find ; 

if you will remain here a few days, I will tell 

# 

you how you can get it.” Siva Das remained 
there for some time, living on fruits and roots, 
and at last told the sage he wished to hear how 
the dream could be obtained. The sage replied, 
“ There is a pond here, and on the north side of 
of it isa ghat and a temple of Siva : on the night of 
the full-moon five nymphs from heaven, amongst 
whom is one named Tillottama, will come to 
bathe there ; they will descend from their chariot 
and take off’ their clothes and put them on the 
bank of the tank and go into tlie water : you 
must take their clothes and remain concealed. 
The girl who has the mole on her nose is the 


gave him some holy water and fastened it in 
his dress, and told him to take the clothes of the 
nymphs and go and sit in the temple of Siva ; 
and when they saw that their clothes were gone 
they would curse him, but no harm would befall 
him ; and when they asked him to give back 
their clothes he was to refuse, and they would 
urge him and promise that if he consented he 
should marry whomsoever he liked among them ; 
and if he married the one who had a mole on 
her nose and was called Tillottama the dream 
would be obtained, and lastly he was not to mind 
her being very ugly, but to marry her all the 
same. Siva Das gained confidence on hearing 
this, and went to the temple, and the nympli3 
came down and bathed as before, and he took 
their clothes away and went into the temple and 
clung to tlie idol. When the nymphs had ended 
bathing*, they came up the ghat and found their 
clothes gone, so they uttered the curse as before, 
but as Siva Das had the holy water with him 
no harm happened to him. 

The nymphs inquired who he was, and told 
liim to give up their clothes, but he continued to 

refuse. Xow they were naked and could not 

%• 

delay, because they were engaged to dance in 
Indra’s court, so they promised that if he would 
one from whose nose the flower will come out.” j restore their clothes he should marry the one he 


On the night of the full-moon the sage said 

f _ 

£c Siva Das, to-night you must go to the pond, for 

the nymphs will descend, and I will give you 

some holy water which you must take with you, 

or they will burn you to ashes : and you must 

go very carefully.” Siva Das took the holy water 

* 

and went to the temple of Siva on the bank of 
the pond. In the meantime the nymphs came 
down from heaven and went to bathe in the 
water. The whole place was lighted up with 


liked best among them. On hearing that, he gave 
back the clothes, and they came and stood in a 
row before him, telling him to choose the one 
he preferred, and all the time Tillottama was 

f 

standing- there, looking very ugly. Siva Das 
looked at them, but was so bewildered that he 
could think of nothing ; at last, however, as the 
sage had bidden him, he married Tillottama, 
although she looked so ugly, but the other 
nymphs said, “We are much the most beauti- 
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ful, and yet yon liave married her, although she 
looked so ugly : for shame, prince !” 

Tillottama regained her former good looks, 
and she and Siva Das went away and remained a 
little time together, and when she was starting 
for her own country she gave him a flute and 
told him she would come to him whenever he 
played it. 

Siva Das took the flute and returned to the 
house of the sage, and told him how he had 
found the dream. The sage told him not to de- 
lay there any longer, but to go back to his 
own country ; nevertheless he stopped there a 
little time, till one day he thought that he had 
never put the dream to the test, and he wished 
to see it, and also to see whether the flute was 
true or not. Having determined on this, he 
played on the flute, and Tillottama instantly 
appeared before him and said, “You madman, 
have vou no consideration for time P this is the 
time for me to dance in Indra’s court.” However 
she stayed with him a little time and then went 

away. 

Next day Siva Das thought that, now lie 
had proved the flute to be true, he would like 
to see the dream, so one day at midnight he 
said to his sword, “ Sword given by Siva, take 
me to the place in heaven where Tillottama is 
sleeping:” so the sword took him to heaven, 
and he found Tillottama asleep, and the house 
was lighted up by her beauty as if by light- 
ning, -while the flower of fire kept -coming out 
from her nose and retreating again. 


Siva Das was excessively delighted at the 
sight and seized the flower, and she woke up 
instantly, overcome with joy, and said, “ Your 
death has come, for if you come face to face 
with any of the gods you will be reduced to 
ashes and will make me a widow : you must 
leave this place at once.” So Siva Das descend- 
ed to earth and went hack to the sage, and 
after he had taken leave of him went back to 
the country of the Raksliasas. 

His wife and her mother were very glad to 
see him, and set food before him. The king 
of the Raksliasas had a young unmarried niece, 

f 

whom Siva Das married, and passed some time 
in great happiness, but at last thought he ought 
to return to his own country : so he went to the 
king and said he had found the dream and did 


not wish to make any further delay. The king 
said he had no objection to his going, so Siva 


Das selected a lucky day for his journey and 
prepared to start. He and the Raksliasas 
packed up a great many things in a small com- 
pass, and lie said he supposed they must travel 
by ]) dlk% but the Rakshasa king said they never 
went in pdlkts, but travelled in the air. So say- 
ing, he gave liis daughter a great many orna- 
ments, and bade her and his son-in-law farewell. 
They all three travelled onwards in the sky till 

f 

they reached the city of the king whom Siva 
Das had served and whose daughter he had 
married. Siva bought a house in the bazar, 
and then went alone to the king, and remained 
in the palace for two days, and was treated with 
great respect, and then he told the king that lie 
had found the dream and wished to go to his 
own country. The king replied that he might 
take his daughter and go ; and he adorned her 

9 

with jewellery and sent her with Siva Das, and 
he and she and the two daughters of the Rak- 
sliasas all travelled along the sky together till 
they reached the place where Chandra, the son 
of Surani, and the minister were trying to cut 
their way through the jungle. 

Chandra asked if he had found the dream, 

9 

and who the three women were, and Siva Das 

said he had found it, and the women -were his 

wives. So Chandra concluded that the dream 

was in the power of one of them, and he and 

* 

the minister plotted together to kill Siva Das 
by some stratagem, and take the three women 
to the king and tell him they had found the 
dream. Having determined on this, he one day 
invited Siva Das to play at dice on the edge 

9 

of a well. Now Siva Das was a very intelligent 
man, and he suspected some design, so ho said 
to his wives, u If Cliandra should throw me into 
the well, you must take all your clothes and 
ornaments and throw them in after me and then 
go with Chandra, and if he attempts to misuse 
you, you must say that you have made a vow, 
and until that vow be accomplished you will not 
touch a man. 

So they went to play at dice, and while they 

/ 

were playing one of them gave Siva D;ls a push 
and threw him down the well. He had his 

sword and flute with him, so he merely said, 

/ 

“ Sword given by Siva, protect me,” and imme- 
diately he spoke, although he had fallen half- 
way down the well, he rose in the air ; but 
in the meantime his throe waves had come 
and thrown their ornaments and clothes down 


) 5 
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the well, so lie took them with him. Chandra left her and went into the house of Surftni. In 


4 

and the minister then took the three women j the meantime the son of Surani was about to 
and went to their own country, and Chandra ! show the dream to the king, and a great many 


other kings had assembled to witness it. 


The 


tried to misuse them on the way, hut they 
spoke as Siva Das had told them, and he de- king said, “ Chandra, our court is now crowded, 

sisted. show us the dream.” So Chandra went into the 

The king was very glad to hear that the son house to the three wives and said, “ Which of you 

o * ' J - H _ 1 1 T _ ,1 O _ *1 _ 5J 


of Sarftni had returned with the dream, and 
ordered dancing and singing ; he then invited 


knows about the dream ? show it to me. 


The girls said, “ What is that P we know no- 
a great many other kings to witness the dis- ! thing of any dream.’ 5 So C iiandra fled away by the 
closure of the dream. Now before Chandra had : back door. The king, seeing he delayed to return. 

... O v 7 

r 

reached home, Siva Das had come out of the well sent to look for him and found he had run away, 
and gone to his own house, where he remained | and after hearing the whole story from the three 


in secret. 


In the meantime Surani thinking 


wives he banished Surani and her son from the 


that Chandra had married the three wives palace, and summoned Siva Das and said to him, 


greeted them like a mother, and sent a servant 
to call Durani. When the servant told Durani, 
she said, “ I am only a poor woman, why should 
I go ? 




So 




Siva Das said, “ Mother, it is better 


What do yon know about the dream?” 

Siva Das related all his adventures from the 
beginning, and how he had found the dream. 
Then the king took him to his heart and was 


that you should go ; no man has ever seen orna- j excessively pleased with him, and changed the 

ments like those I have brought from the land name of Durani to Surani, and took her to 

of the Rfiksliasas, and no man can make them.” live in his palace. Siva Das asked his father 

to build him a two-storied house surrounded 

by beautiful flowers and adorned on the 


So he made her wear them, and sent her to the 
king’s palace. She found the bridegroom and 
the three brides there, but when the latter saw 
her wearing their own clothes and ornaments 
thev made signs to each other that she was their 

*,/ O 

mother-in-law, and had worn the ornaments as 
a proof of it, so they kept quite close to her 
and followed her wherever she went. Surani 
wished happiness to the bridegroom and brides, 


with 


So the king 


ordered the house to be begun at once and 
completed within a week, and then he said, 
“ The house is ready, now show me the dream.” 
But Siva Das said, “ Ask all the other kings as 
before.” When they were all assembled, he chose 
a lucky moment and went into the house, and 


but when she found they would not enter the sat on a magnificent bed and began to play his 
house she began to abuse Durani, calling her j flute ; Tilottama instantly appeared, and they 


were both delighted to see each other again : her 


witch, meddler, burnt forehead, and saying, “Ton 
have come into my house and bewitched the ; beauty lighted up the whole place, and after a 

three wives ; you cannot bear to see the pros- j little time the flower was 

perity of others: die, unlucky wretch! This is the 


seen coming out 


and entering her nose as 



Siva Das 


kings who were assembled to 


reason, too, the king has become blind.” Durani j called all the 
said to the three wives, “ I am only a poor old witness it, ana when they saw it they all ex- 

^ A ! /» -m • *1 , 1 

woman, do not come with me, I have nothin; 
to do with you.” They replied, “You are oui 


nr 


claimed, “ What a wonderful sight we have 


seen ! ’ 5 and 



Siva Das. 


When the king 



mother-in-law.” Durani said, “ No, you must go I saw it, he gave up his kingdom to Siva Das, w 
now into the house of this other mother-in-law ; j henceforward lived with his four wives in the 
see ho w she continues to abuse me !” So the girls ; greatest happiness. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PAIALACHHI. 

BY J. G. BCHLER, Ph. D. 

In my first notice of the Desikosha entitled \ Jaina writers 5 Gurvavalis Dhanapa la, a pro- 

P diala chid (Tad. Ant. vol. II. p. 305) I had to *| tege of kingMunja and King JEfliaj a, wrot 

leave it doubtful who its author was. I pointed 1 a Desmmna mulct in the year Y ikrama lu*2 

out that according to Dharmasagara’s and other i at Ujjain, and that the Paudae 


.j 


r • 


I 

f f. 



had 



ecn 
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composed in tlie same year and in the same 

If I was unwilling to declare myself 
for the identity of the two works, the reason 
was that I could not trace in my MS. some 
passages which Hemachandra, in his com- 
mentary on liis own Vesikoshci, ascribes to D li a - 
naplila. 

I have, however, lately found a second copy 
of the PdialachM , which is more correct than 
the first. On looking over the concluding verses 
in this MS., I find that verse 279 contains a 
conundrum on the author’s name, the solution 
of which is D h a n a v a 1 a , the Prakrit form of 
D li a n a p a 1 a . 



The verse runs as follows: 

kaino andhajana kiva kusalatti payanam 
antima vanna 

nfimammi jassa kamaso tenesa viraia desi 

279 

i • * * • 

‘By that poet this Desi has been composed, 
in whose name the last syllables of the words 
* anDHA, jaNA kiVA kusaLA occur in their 
proper order, i.e. D h a n a v a 1 a . ’ ” 

“Andhajana kiva kusalatti” may be under- 
stood to mean “a fool or a clever man.” The 
author probably means to convey the idea that 
a fool won’t find out his name, but that a clever 
man will. 


MISCELLANEA AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


HINDUISM AND REVELATION. 

■ v • • ■ 


most assiduously performed according to an ela- 


In his Sixth Anniversary Address illustrating borate ritual, had no necessary reference whatever 

the existence in Hinduism of faint traces of tlie to any divine presence, certainly not the Supreme 

great truths of Bevelation, the Rev. K. M. Ban- Divinity, for the Sankhyas and Mi mam - 

nerjea thus writes of “the inscrutable Will of sales, who denied such a Divinity, were even 

the Almighty that without shedding of blood the more assiduous in the performance of these 

there is no remission of sin. This too appears ‘ duties’ because of tlieir atheism. The overt 

embedded in ancient Aryan traditions — mtheiruti ceremony was performed without any covert 

notion of a presiding deity, although theoretically 
religious duty according to the precepts of ancient some elemental or creature divinity was somehow 


or ■ hearings’ of our ancestors.” That the great 


Brahmanism consisted in the offering of sacrifices, 
is a notorious fact on which it is not necessary to 


connected with it. The ceremony was indeed 
considered a mysterious opus operatum — which, 


say much. Hex t to the Jews, this religious duty if only gone through according to rule, conferred 
was most assiduously observed by the Brahmans. the blessing expected. The ritual was performed 


Haines of priests, w^orcls for fire, for those on 


— the theology was forgotten. And therefore the 


whose behalf the sacrifices were performed, for the efficacy of the sacrifice was called a iridyd — or a 
materials with which they were performed, abound mysterious power. “ We abolish, 0 Death! by 
in language etymologically derived from words the rndyd or mysterious efficacy of sacrifice, all 
implying sacrifice. Ho literature contains so many those bonds of thine which ore for the destruction 

of mortals Taitt. Ar any aha. 

Mr. Bannerjea further finds among his Aryan 


vocables relating to sacrificial ceremonies as 
Sanskrit. Katyayana says that heaven and all 
other happiness are the results of sacrificial cere- ancestors recollections, however distorted, of 


monies. And it was a stereotyped idea with the 
founders of Hinduism that animals were created 
for sacrifices. Hor were these in olden days con- 
sidered mere offerings of meat to certain carnivor- 
ous deities, followed by the sacrifices themselves 
feasting on the same, as the practice of the present 
day represents the idea. The vicarious nature of 
the sacrifices appears to have been substantially 
comprehended by tlie promoters of the institution 
in India. The sacrificer was believed to redeem 
himself by means of the sacrifice. The animal 
sacrificed was itself called the sacrifice, because it 
was the ransom for the soul. 

Hot only was the sacrifice quite free from the 
idea of offering meat for the carnal gratification of 
any special deity, but tlie sacrificial ceremony, 


various events in sacred history from the very 
creation of the world clown to tlie dispersion of 
mankind — as (1) the recollection of the Spirit 
brooding on the surface of the waters in the story 
of the egg in the midst of chaos in which Bra h - 
ma was produced; — (2) of the sentence pronounced 
on the great dragon tlie serpent called Satan, in 
the story of H a h u s h a similarly cursed for his 
pride and sacrilege to become a serpent creeping 
on his belly — the name itself corresponding to the 
word in Genesis which stood for that subtle enemy 
of God and man ; — (8) of the righteousness in 
which man was originally created and his primitive 
longevity, in the story of the SatyaYuga — of 
the deluge itself in the story of Satyavrata and 
his ark resting on a mountain. 
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THE TOLLS OF GOAIL HAT (vol. III.p. 342). | 

• • 

The story of the Tolls of Groail Hat is also told j 
about Junagadh, but there it is the wife who col- 
lects them, calling herself Phuiba. j 

C. E. G. 0. ! 

l 

QUERY—" LADA LIPPEE.” j 

i 

Sir, — In a memoir of Dr. John Leyden, who ; 
accompanied the Mysore Survey at the beginning i 
of the century as Surgeon and Naturalist, I lately j 
met with the following passage : — 

" He particularly distinguished himself by trans - 
lating some inscriptions in an obsolete dialect of 


the Tamul language, and in an ancient character 
called the LadaLippee or Y erraggia, which 
no European had ever been able to decypher, and 
which was hardly known even to the most learned 
Indians, but which he found out by comparing to- 
gether several different alphabets.” 

Can you or any of your readers supply informa- 
tion as to what the character referred to was, and 
where specimens of it are to be met with ? 

Lewis Rice. 

Bangalore , 9th December 1874. 

Possibly the Yatteluttu (Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 229 ; vol. 
III. p. 333) may be here meant.— E d. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Pa.nch.yta.ntr a. (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Edited with 
Notes, I. by P. Kielhorn, Ph. D., II.-V. by J. G. Biihler, 

Ph.D. 

About a quarter of a century ago, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, under the patronage of the 
East India Company, took in hand the publishing 
of valuable Sanskrit works which had previously 
been accessible only to the few, and that often in 
an incomplete and inaccurate form. The thorough- 
ness of the work was sufficiently guaranteed by 
the names of the scholars selected to carry it out, 
and we owe much to the labours of Ballantyne, 
Cowell, Hall, Boer, Bajendralal Mitra, and others, 
the fruits of which are presented to us in the 
old series of the BiblLothceca Indica. Some books, 
however, are now out of print, and others — the 
Lolita Vistara for example— were never finished. 
Simultaneously with the retirement of the Euro- 
pean editors from this country the series appears 
to have ceased. It was afterwards resumed, but 
not under the same auspices, or with the same 
happy results. It would be unfair to pass by 
unnoticed the very laudable efforts in the same 
direction made by the learned grammarian Pro- 
fessor Taranatha Tarkavachaspati and his worthy 
eon, who have striven to bring the classics within 
the reach of the poorest. The number of works 
brought out of late years by these two scholars 
is amazing, but accuracy has, we regret to say, 

been often sacrificed in the desire to bring out a 

• • 

book rapidly. The editors of the Bombay Sans- 
krit Series are endeavouring, it would seem, to 
take up the thread where it was dropped by the for- 
mer labourers in Bengal, and to give ns thoroughly 
accurate and trustworthy texts, with the addi- 
tion of concise notes in English. How far their 
efforts have been successful we propose to ex- 
amine, confining ourselves on the present occasion 
to Nos. I. III. and IY. of the series, which eom- 

prise the Panchat antra. We would remark, however, 


that whilst the native professor and his son have 
fallen into the Seylla of undue haste, the scholars 
here have been drawn into the Charybdis of 
excessive slowness. Five years ago, when No. 
YI. of the series was published, we were in- 
formed that the DasaJcumdracharita, Kddambari , 
and Mdlati Mddhava were in preparation, yet up to 
the present time Part I. of the first-mentioned 
is all that has appeared. Let us hope that the 
remainder are not about to share the fate of a 
valuable and voluminous work on Caste which was 
in the press in Bombay more than fifteen years 
ago, but has not yet been disgorged by that 
monster ! 

Yery little need be said regarding the text of 
the Panchat antra which Drs. Kielhorn and Biih- 
ler have now secured for us. It is a thoroughly 
good one. Misprints have crept in here and there, 
chiefly in the latter part of the work, but perfect 
accuracy in Oriental printing seems at present 
unattainable. The notes, too, as a whole, are all 
that could be desired, and are truly multum in 
parvo . It ware to be wished that those appended 
to the other volumes of the series had been drawn 
up on the same principle. - A notable example 
of entirely opposite principles of annotating is 
furnished by the Bhartrihari published this year. 
Regarding some of the notes now before us we 
must, however, join issue with the learned editors, 
^nd we Will begin with those in No. I. (Tantras 
iv. and v.) On page 4, the alligator, giving a 
description of the preparations made by his wife 
for the reception of the monkey, describes her as 

Which might be rendered " ar- 
rayed in pearls and rubies,” or “ having pre- 
pared pearls and rubies.” Dr. Biihler, however, 

renders by " splendid,” which seems wholly 

unauthorized. The same word occurs in Bdla 

Bhdrata, i. 5, 81 : A ^ 
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” or “got ready.” In the form 


t#tftt 

tired 

is found also in Tantra ii. page 12, and means 
spread out,” “ arranged.” Passing on to page 52, 
where we are introduced to some young Brahmans 
who are lamenting their poverty, the following 

line occurs— afqfapiT fafecT : : WT 


ii 


g-crR vr^rfrfcT “ a man forsaken by wealth 

immediately becomes (is looked upon as) a 
stranger (or outcaste),” but, strange to say, tlie 


word qTU: has been translated “ a corpse ' ! 
Possibly the learned annotator had in mind the 

word “ to be carried away,” and concluded 

that the poverty-stricken wretch was only fit to 
be taken away to the burning-ground ! We arc 

inclined to think that the words Jj^jVTT and cfPT 
on p. 63 are mistranslated, but this is a diffi- 
cult point. The music of India and Europe 
are so dissimilar that it is hard to say -what 
terms in the one are exactly represented by those 
of the other. Turning now to No. III. (Tantras 
ii. and iii.) we find on page 17 the expression 

rendered “ with the help of the fire 

imparted by the treasure,” but more correctly it 

should be ‘‘by means of the warmth of the 

treasure.” Again, instead of the note on page 
50, line 15, we would suggest the words “ in order 

that we may fix upon a plan and the means of 
carrying it out.” On page 66] the following verse 


offered. What authority is there, for instance, for 
translating oq?fR(page 16, line 9) by “appellation;” 

or (page 18, line 21) by “ after great 

consideration,” when it evidently means “ as a spe- 
cial favour” P We cannot uphold either “ one who 
is a stranger to noble conduct (hut) possesses 
manifold wealth” as the interpretation of the com- 
pound which really means 

“ having wonderful dignity on account of his very 

magnanimous actions.” ej is here equivalent to 


occurs 




U spurt. 

jJTSFT is translated “ slaves,” but we should like 
some authority for .it. Its literal meaning is 
“ low-born,” but such a one is 


and is used adverbially. It is used in a 
similar sense in Bella Bhdrata , i. 4, 183. Then too 

(page 38, line 14) means “ convinced by 
what he had seen,” rather than “ one who has 
seen conviction”! On page 45, line 12, the annotator 

suggests that should there be considered a 
noun. There is not the slightest need, however, 
of so taking it. The word cR in the sentence is 

equivalent to cTfTT^ and the compounds 

which follow are adjectives qualifying it. The 
meaning of the word in question will tlms be 
“ filled with” or “ thronged by.” Doubtless the 

meaning wide admirably suits the word on 
page 57, line 10, but some authority should have 
been cited for it. It is nob countenanced by 
Amara, Mcdini, or any other dictionary consulted by 

us. Could the wick be rightly termed yPL how- 
ever P Those submerged in the oil of a regular 
diwd are anything but bright ! It would be al- 
most better not to carry the analogy beyond the 
first line, and so confine the rpf: to the king. 
q^q*[f^Tr^ (page 74, line 21) does not mean “ one who 
requires some nourishing food.” but “ one who is 

going through a course of diet similarly 

u;l f # _ i « 1 C I i | 

nob necessarily ( on the uext P a S e ) is improperly translated the 


a slave, and we have never met with a passage 
in which the word required that interpretation. 
In the Bhdgavata Put tin a, IV. 4, 22,, it is used in 


We 


its literal sense as an epithet of ^r. In the passage 
quoted above, however, it would be infinitely better 

to derive the word from cjjr, the ground, the whole 
compound thus meaning “ ground-produced,” i.e. 

“ a tree.” The vocable a tree, is met with in 
the Kirdtdrjuniya , XV. 18, and ijppJr is merely 

< 1 n n * i it • • -y xjllu vAut* u ~ ' ' i/ # 

anothar form of it on the soma prmcpla aa ^ instead , « J0 „ have dona yam- doty 

wr “* P °’ ’ as regards our masters person.” These, then, 

tanks, temples, and frees, the passage presents ^ the oUef ■ n)) wMch aiaer f rom the 


suppression of hunger, i.e. the inability to satisfy 
one’s hunger.” It means rather “ the check (to your 
recovery) caused by hunger.” The lion was being 
dieted after an illness, and the want of his usual 
diet would retard his recover} 7 -. We will close with 
one more instance, taken from, page 76. 

there this obscure sentence, *TcT 

which Dr. Kiclhorn renders “ you arc not guilty 

of his majesty’s i.e. you are not guilty of 

his death.” This is scarcely satisfactory, and 


a more homogeneous whole than it does if “slaves 
are introduced. 

We proceed now to No. IV* (Tantra i.), which 
was edited by Dr. Euelhorn. There are many 
difficult and doubtful passages in this Tantra, 
which have generally been elucidated, though we 


editors, and they are as nothing in comparison 


of those of agreement. 


cannot but demur to some of the explanations 


The History of India from the earliest ages, by J* 
Talbo ys Wheeler : Vol. III.- — Hindd, Buddhist, Brahman- 
ical Revival. (London : Trubner & Co. 187k) 

“The present volume,” says the author, “ opens 
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with retrospects of the Vedic and Brahmanic ages 


\ 


to accept.” What could have led the author to 
make so rash a statement in face of the latest 


! rather than towards that Christianity which is 
by the light of the materials already brought ! freely offered, but which they are not prepared 
under review in the two former volumes. It then 
brings every other available authority, excepting 

that of the Mu sal mail historians, to bear upon the j population returns, which show that the M u ham- 
general subject.” And after enumerating as the 

chief authorities the Buddhist writings, the tra- 
vels of Fabian and Hiwcn Thsang, the Hindu 
Drama, Rajput traditions, Marco Polo and other 
travellers, and Faria y Sousa’s History, he con- 


| rnadans are increasing in a slower ratio than 
i even the Hindus, while the Christians have fully 

j doubled in ten years ? 

« 

| Again, commenting on the change from animal 

j sacrifices to those of rice and butter, he remarks 
tinues that these “have all been* laid under contri- j that the latter “was thus associated with the 

li t on for every variety of information, and have i materialistic religion of the non-Vedic population, 
been further illustrated by the experience derived j This fact,” he goes on to say, “ throws a new light 
during fifteen years’ official residence iu India | upon the legend of Cain and Abel... The flesh- 
and Burma. In this manner,” he adds, “the at- j sacrifice was accepted ; but the vegetable offering 
tempt has been made to throw every light upon | was rejected. So far it would seem that the story 


the history, the religion, and the civilization of 
the people of India before the coming of the Eng- 
lish upon the scene.” 


was intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But 
offerings of grain were especially associated with 
a materialistic religion, as in the Greek worship of 


Such a work as here indicated would be hailed | Demeter; and this form of idolatry was condemned 
by every Oriental student with delight. But, un- | in the strongest terms by the Hebrew prophets, 
fortunately, Mr. Wheeler seems to have no better | Hence the offering of Cain was rejected.” We 
conception of the magnitude of such a task than j confess our utter inability to follow this logic : end 
he has of " every available authority” on the sub- j we think a more careful reading of his Bible might 
ject. Hence his three expensive volumes already 
published come very far short, not only of his pro- 
mise, but of what has already been achieved by 
his predecessors. Mrs. Manning’s two volumes on 


help Mr. Wheeler to see that it was the characters 
of the sacrificers that primarily had to do with 
the acceptance of their 


offerings. 


Bat he is 

not particular about catching precise shades of 


Ancient and Mediaeval India are far more trust- j meaning or expression; thus (p. 125) he says 


worthy and valuable to the popular reader than Mr. 
Wheeler sthree. He has not availed himself of every 


“In Buddhism there is the tree of wisdom, which 
possibly may bear a resemblance to the tree of 



authority, nor even of the best of them ; and of Hiwen knowledge of good and evil — in Genesis we read 

Thsang’s works, he does not appear to have con- 
sulted directly the translation by Stanislas Julien, 
but only a translation from the French of the 
brief resume given by M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 

Of Megasthenes, he is acquainted only with the 
fragments in Strabo and Arrian, which be quotes 
in the English translations of Falconer and Rooke. 

The Satruujaya Mdhdtmyam lie refers to (p. 2S1) 

0 

“ for pious legends of Siladitya, and public dis- 
putations between Buddhists and Jains” — an idea 


of “ the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
and he quite misconstrues the expressions in Has . 
vi. 6; Micali , vi. 6, 7 ; Isaiah ,i. 10-14, iniounq 
fied denunciations of sacrifices ! 

His ideas regarding the origin of the Br&hmaas 

# * 

are neither very clear nor well supported. “The 


Vedic Aryans,” he says, “ who colonized the Pan jab 
in a remote antiquity, were worshippers of the 
spirits or elements of the universe as gods and god- 
desses, and invoked those deities in old Sanskrit 
of the contents cf the book which the author j verses known as Yedic Hymns. At some subse- 
could never have entertained had he consulted the quenfc period the Brahmans appeared upon the 
work itself, or even looked into the well-known scene.” Then “ the Vedic Aryans had neither tem- 
German analysis of it by Prof Weber. The Lolita j pies, idols, nor rigid caste distinctions. But the 
Yisiara and Raja Tarangihi he does not even j Brahmans, on the contrary, appear to have en- 

- couraged the construction of temples, and to have 
set up images or idols.” Again — “ t he Aryan reli- 


name; nor is any work cited — oriental or classical 
of which there is not an English translation ; 
not even that invaluable cyclopaedia of Indian his- gion may possibly have been a development of the 
tory and antiquities— Lassen’s IndUche Alter - j ancient worship of the genii loci , — the spirits of 
thumskmide. the hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this 

day many of the hill-tribes in Eastern India, .still 


In his remarks and generalizations Mr. Wheeler 


is singularly unhappy : — “ few impartial observers. 


53 


practise this simple worship 




Are 



& 







he thinks, “will deny the fact that to all ap- j tribes Aryans P Siva, he considers, “ w 
pearance the people of India are drifting slowly j ancient and most mystic” deity in “ the Brahma- 
towards the religion of the prophet of Arabia, j meal pantheon,” while “ in that remote age which 
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may have preceded an Aryan invasion, the Brah- 
mans were probably the priests of a phallic deity 
named Brahma, from whom they may have derived 
their distinctive name. ” “Again, the Indian home 
of theYedic Aryans was in the Panjab, to the 
westward of the river Saraswati. The Indian 
home of the Brahmans was apparently in Hindu- 
stan, and extended from the Saraswati eastward to 
the banks of the Ganges in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient city of Kanouj.” Further, 
“ the Brahmans had undoubtedly made their way 

A 

into the Panjab, whilst the Yedic Aryans were 

mere colonists in the land. But the Rishis com- 

• • • - - # 

posed satirical hymns against the Brahmans.” 
What will the Brahmans themselves say to this 
and other similar assertions of the author’s P 
The origin of Sati, Mr. Wheeler considers as a 
“ Skythian usage modified by Aryan culture.” 

A 

“ The Skythian Sati was modified by .the Aryan 
worship of the fire and the sun. Agni, or fire, was 
the purifying deity. She was not only the domes- 
tic goddess of the household, but the divine mes- 
senger that carried the sacrifice to the gods ; the 
purifying flame that bore away the widow and her 
lord to the mansions of the sun.” Now we very 
much doubt the Sky ths ever having influenced the 
inner life of another race to any such extent : was 
sati not a political institution to get rid of the 
widows, whose plots still disturb native states P 
He returns to the details of the former two 
volumes, and again drags the weary reader over 
the stories of Rama and Krishna, leaving him no 
wiser than before, except that “the whole narra- 
tive” of the exile of Rama “maybe dismissed as 
apocryphal ; as a mythical invention of compara- 
tively modern date, intended as an introduction 
to the tradition of another and later Rama,” who 
carried on a war with Ravana, whose subjects, 
“there is reason to believe, represent the Bud- 
dhists.” But Mr. Wheeler is fond of relegating 
people whom he knows little of to the Buddhists. 
He says elsewhere (p. 428) “there is reason to 
suspect that St. Thomas was a Buddhist Sraman 
who had perished in the 


age of Brahmanical 


persecution Chera Perumal, of whom Faria y 
Sousa mentions that he is said to have retired to 
the Church of St. Thomas and died at Meliapur, 
“ in all probability” also “ turned a Buddhist monk 
in his old age.” Even Manu was a Buddhist 
( P - 82). 


Though a gifted writer, Mr. Wheeler does some- 
times write in a style that is unnaturally inflated ; 
and the employment of similes like “the Indus 
and its tributaries” appearing “ on the map like 
the sacred candlestick with seven branches” is 
tasteless as it is pedantic. He speaks also (p. 165) 
of Maya becoming “ incarnate in a dream with a 


small white elephant !” “The Kathsei,” he says 
(p. 172), “ have been identified with the Chatties 
of Kattay war in Guzerat ! ! !” The serpents men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, with membranous wings 
like bats, whose moisture will putrefy the skin, 

“ are nothing more,” he says, “than the common 
house lizards, and certainly their moisture will 
cause acute inflammation.” Plithana and Tagara 
are “ two important marts on the western coast.” 
In the name of Zarrnanochegas, who burnt him- 
self at Athens in the time of Augustus, the word 
“Chegas,” he says, “ has been identified with 
Sheik but he never says who made this or any 
other of the identifications he notices. 

#* A 

He makes Sankar Acharya a Lingayat (p. 364), 
and does not seem to have heard that there 
are Digambara Jains (p. 361). Sometimes Brah- 
ma, Yishnu, and Siva, he tells his readers, are 
“ separately” worshipped “as the creatoi’, the pre- 
server, and the destroyer of the universe, under 
the name of the Trimurti.” The Smartta sect 
wear the linga (p. 393) : and possibly the era of 
Parasurama (a.d. 825) corresponds to the era of 
Rama’s war with Ravana (p. 423). 

When he comes to points of chronology Mr. 
Wheeler tosses about without helm. First Asoka 
lives in the age of the rebuilding of the Jewish 
temple, — that is, we suppose, in the fifth century 
b.c. He is so like Sandrokottos that the two 
may be one and the same (pp. 232, 487); then he 
ascended the throne b.c. 325, —quite forgetful 
that in the great edict Asoka mentions Antiochus 
Ptolemaios, Antigonos, Magas, and Alexander, who 
lived nearly seventy years later, or in 258 b.c. 

We had noted many more such rash or er- 
roneous statements in this volume ; but these may 
suffice to show with what care its assertions must 
be received. The author is a good prcm-writer, and, 
with the text of Tod’s Rajasthan , Fahian’s,Fytche’s, 
or Marco Polo’s Travels, Faria y Sousa’s History , 
or Bigandet’s Legend of OauAama before him, he 
can produce a readable and interesting resume: 
but his reading is too limited, his power of obser- 
vation too superficial, and his logical faculty too 
untrained, to enable him to generalize with accu- 
racy or to investigate with approximate certainty : 
he is more of the sciolist than of the investiga- 
tor, and wants that accuracy without which even 
such a book as this is not only wanting in what 
ought to constitute its chief value, but is positively 
pernicious. The scholar will detect its faults, but 
it is addressed to the popular reader, who has not 
the special knowledge to enable him to sift what 

s 

is matter of history from the misconceptions of the 
author. To those who can do this, however, the 
volume will afford pleasant and interesting read- 
ing. 
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NOTES ON THE CENTRAL TALUKAS OF THE THAN A COLLECTORATE. 

. . 9 •• 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 

ROBABLY no capital city in the world is so arrangement on the Raja by which he 


was 


closely surrounded by wild and uncivilized allowed to retain territory to the annual value 

country as Bombay. I have, both in the Thana of from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 only/’f It 

and Kulaba districts, heard the fort guns in would also appear, from ruins and tradition, that 

places which (for any sign of civilization they the Portuguese possessed at one time much of the 

showed) might have been in the deepest recesses ! southern part of Bhivaudi, and on at least one 
of the Satpuras^ and among people as wild, per- 
haps, as any in the Presidency. The difficulties 
of provision and transport through most part of 
the ISforth Konkan are what one might expect 
in the remotest backwoods. For these reasons, 
probably, less than we might expect is known 


occasion advanced as far inland as G u n j , in the 
Ware Taluka. Everywhere along the creeks are 
the ruins of small Portuguese towers, and some- 


times wells ; and at K a m b e , a mile 1ST. W. of 
Bhivandi, is a small square fort with two bas- 
tions at opposite corners, well placed so as to 


about some places not wanting in interest in the ] command on the one side the Lakivli Creek, 


country lying between the Bassein hills, the 
N. E. extension of the G. I. P. Railway, and 
the southern boundary of the State of J a w ii r , 
and comprised in the British talukas of Bhi- 
vandi and W a re, to which the following 
notes chiefly relate. 

v % 

Early in the 14th century a freebooting Koll 
named J a y a p p a N ft y a k M u k h n e founded 
the kingdom of Jawar; and so favourable was 
the country then, as now, to predatory enter- 
prise, that in 1341 the Court of Delili recognized 
liis son, by the title of Nem Shah, as Raja 
of a territory extending from the Damangauga. 

nearly to the Ulas or Bor Ghat river, and from 
the Sahyadri range to within a few miles of 
the sea, and allowed him to exercise in its name 
the Faujdari of Bhivandi.* From that day 
to this it does not appear that the Emperors ever 
exercised permanent authority in these parts 
otherwise than through this mountain robber 
and his descendants ; nor can I discover that 
the Kings of Ahmadnagar, the nearest of the 
Dekhani Musalman states, ever brought the 
Jawar territory into subjection. But with the rise 
of the Maratha power came a struggle of diamond 
cut diamond. The An grid family pushed so 
far north, especially in the neighbourhood of 


and on the other that of Bhivandi, which is the 
estuary of the Kamwari river. It is said to be 
Portuguese ; but I had no time to examine it 
in search of inscriptions. A hamlet two miles 
off is called F i r a n g p a d a . 

The Musalmans are numerically very strong 
in all this country — a curious circumstance 
considering liow little political power they have 
ever possessed in it. But these are not, like the 
Musalmans of the Dekhan, descended mostly 
from military adventurers. By race and habit 
pacific and industrious, they are thriving traders 
and cultivators ; and, though many are patils, 
the temporary service of Government is not much 
sought after by them as compared with the 
Dekhanis, who seem to think it the only labour 
worthy of them. T hey seem to have, for Mu- 
hammadans, some taste for education, and stand 
alone among all castes of these talukas in their 

o 

abstention from drunkenness, the besetting vice 
of the Konkanis. 

At B h ivandi they have one or two pretty 
mosques, of modern date ; a fine ’Idgah, date 
unknown ; and a beautiful tomb which enshrines 
the remains of a certain Hnsa i n S li a h , 

commonly called the Divan Shah, of whom 

% 

they tell that he was Nazir of B jap nr, but re- 


the fine navigable estuary of KAlyan, that we j tired into religious life in this place 


and 



End lands held under their sanads ten miles 
N. E. of Bhivandi ; and with the increasing power 
of the Peshwas times got worse and worse for 
the Rajas of Jawar ; till in or 11 about the year 
178*2 Madhavrao Narayan Peshwa imposed an 


after his death the then Shah of Bijapur built 


the tomb.t 


btdldin 



1 


♦ Rough Notes con nected with the petty estate of Jaw&r, 

in the Th dn d Collectorate , by S. Marriott, Esq., Collector 

* 

of tke North Konkan. Submitted to Government in 1823 : 


I could not enter it in 
the reverential feelings of 




Bombay Government 

p. 15. 


New Series, 


t Ibid . 


I This, 
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take them off without hurting my own ; but it them natives jump at once, though there are 

is said to contain two Persian and two Arabic one or two which it is thought prudent to 

inscriptions, of which I append copies to this approach by first entering one of lower temper- 
paper. There is a good tank beside the tomb, ature. The water is tasteless ; and the strong 

and a short way south of it a small but deep and smell of rotten eggs and gun- washings, which 


pervades the neighbourhood of the 


springs, 


good w r ell, with a Persian and a Marathi in- 
scription, of which also I append copies, estarn- arises, I think, less from it than from the bubbles 

of gas which rise through it, being certainly 

strongest when and where these are most nu- 


pages being unobtainable either here or in the 


tomb. 


found 


of any importance near Bhivandi, nor any at ail merous. The natives believe much in the power 

at the next camps to the N. E. at Parghe on of these springs for the purification from deadly 

the Agra road, and to the NT. at Nanditne. But sin and cutaneous diseases. Those at A k 1 o 1 i 

to the west of the latter is the fort of G h a u - are clustered round a temple of Mahiideva called 

t a r a , which may, for aught I know', con- Rameswar (from which name one might per- 
tain something to repay an obviously very toil- haps infer that it was originally a place of Vaish- 


some ascent ; and at the village of W a d o w 1 i, nava, and not 


S 


The temple 


half a mile N.E. of Nanditne, I measured a itself is not very remarkable or ancient. It has 
pimpal - tree ( Ficus religiosa) 46 feet 9 inches in two or three good cisterns filled by the hot 

springs ; and about a hundred yards lower down 


girth. 


This is the second largest tree that 


I have measured in Western India, the largest are half a dozen others in the bank and bed of the 
being an African Baobab (Adansonia digitata, river. A little way north-east of the temple, 
Marathi Oorakh Chinch) at Junnar, with a in a pretty spot on the river-bank, is the name- 
circumference of 47 feet, and a hollow in it big less tomb of a European officer, of whom no one 
enough to stable a pony in. The third is a knows anything but that “ he was a Captain 
common tamarind ( Tamarindus Indica) mea- Eras Saheb (query Erost or Eerrers), who came 
suring 45, w r hich stands near a village on the here with his wife and children about fifty years 
right bank of the Arunavati river, about a mile a g° t° have the benefit of the hot waters, and died 
above the town of Sirpur, in Khandesh. The here . Then the Madam Saheb chose this spot, 
pimpal, however, is beyond comparison the hand- an d buried him in it and went away.” 
somest tree of the three, and is justly held in About half a mile down the river from Rames- 
high veneration by the inhabitants of the vil- war, in the village of W adowli, are the 
lage, which, as it shows no sign of unsoundness springs ofWazreswar or W a z r a b a i pro- 
or decay, it may continue to overshadow for per, which are in the bed of the Tansa, and exactly 
many generations to come. Eour miles north of similar to the last-mentioned or lower Rameswar 
Nanditne is the town ofDughad, famous for group. On the side of a spur of the Ghautara 
the defeat of the Marathas by Colonel Hartley.* range stands the temple of W a z r a b a i herself ; 
Erom Dughad, riding over the battlefield and “ Our Lady of the Ealchion” the Brahmans here 
through the pass in rear of it, it is four miles say her name means, — interpreting wazrd to 
to Akloli, on the Tansa river, where mean “a very sharp short sword,” though I 
commences the group of hot springs known should have been inclined to derive it from vajra 
generally as those of Wazrabai, cursorily (Sanskrit, a thunderbolt). 


alluded to by Colonel Sykes under the name of 


This lady is a Yogini who became incarnate 


' Vizrabhaee.”f These springs occur in or near in this neighbourhood to destroy Daityas, and 
the bed of the Tansa river, every here and there formerly resided at Gunj , seven miles to the 

north, but broke up house there under cireum- 


along about four miles of its course, which here 
lies over a common reddish trap pierced by 
occasional dykes of intensely hard and homo- 
geneous black basalt. I had no thermometer, 
but-, with the aid of one improvised of an egg, 
ascertained that none of the springs approach 
boiling-point in temperature ; and into most of 


stances hereafter to be mentioned. There is very 
little to be learnt about her from the people 
around, and though there is a Mdhdtmya or 
chronicle recording some particulars about her 
and the river Waiturna, it is not kept here, 


but by her upadhyd or hereditary priest, who 



Duff 


t Geol. Papers of Western India, p. 108. 
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lives comfortably on his pay at Kuvad, some For, in the first place, the brackets at Ambar- 

nath are all monstrous or conventional figures ; 


twelve miles away. There are sis inam villages 
belonging to this temple, the proceeds of which 
are mostly expended on absentee dignitaries 
of this sort. I really think that when state pro- 
perty is alienated for the support of religion, it 
would be worth while for the state to see that 


fine 


modem 
) of W a 


tent in washing in good hot water, it is deserv- 
ing of support on sanitary grounds. The Gaik- 


added 


mandap of timber, with a tiled roof embf 
among other things, with a picture 


mainly 


the backs of French com- 


fit-boxes, of which the chief and most conspicu- 
ous work of art is a portrait of Mabel Grey in 
a riding-habit. The goddess herself is a rude 
stone female figure, holding in her right hand 
the short Roman-looking sword from which she 
derives her name. 

West of Wadowli is Ganespuri, which 
contains the lowest group of hot springs : the 
temperature of these is higher than at either 
Rameswar or Wazrabai, but still not up to 
boiling-point; and there is no other differ- 
ence. There is here a temple of Mahadeva, 
with cisterns like those at Rameswar. This 
temple is said to have been built by Ramaji 
Mahadeva Bivalkar, Sar-Subedar of Kalyan 
under the last Peshwa, and looks much as 
if it had been. But there are two stones lying 
in front of it which evidently once formed 
part of a much older building. The one ap- 
pears to have surmounted a window or small 
door, and is covered with a very finely and 
deeply carved foliage pattern surrounding a 
sitting figure, probably of Vishnu, about four 
inches high. The other is a bracket* 


The other is a bracket* formed 
of a naked female figure of much grace and 
truth, in the position of the lady on the her- 
aldic Irish harp. She has a curious sort of 
chignon , quite different from the coiled pigtail 
of the modern Hindu beauty, but exactly re- 
sembling those of some female figures at Am- 
b a r d a t h. I am disposed, however, to surmise 
that she is not exactly a contemnorarv of theirs. 


* It ia deeply pierced above, and served apparently to 
support a flagstaff, or part of the woodwork of a well. 
(Or probably a toran or flying bracket under a lintel. 
—Ed.) 

t Compare the legend of W nlukeswar, Tnd. Ant. vol. 
III. p. 248, and that of this same goddess (if I recollect 


secondly, though the Ganespuri lady would 
be quite in the fashion among those of Ambar- 
niith in the matter of coiffure, they are all highly 
adorned, and she in the garb of nature ; and 
while she is just such a sonsy lass as may have 
been bathing in the sacred spring under the 
eyes of the sculptor, they are all deformed to 
that slim-waisted, huge-breasted figure dear to 
the heart of modem Hindu artists and poets. 

Wadowli a pass called the Gunj 


Fro 


W. 


It 


is barely passable to light carts ; hut there are 


two good passes further east 


of Donga; 


and Saprunda. At G u n j there is a small 
well supplied by springs, which apparently was 
in former days faced with stone walls and good 
ghats, and surrounded by a group of Hindu tem- 
ples of more than ordinary number and sanctity. 


ran 




W 


gods 


hills to her present abode. Parasurama 
was apparently short-winded, for he only got 
about half a mile up the mountain close by, and 
another temple has since been raised to him at the 
spot where he pulled up. KalkaBhawani 
plunged into the foundation of her own temple, + 
which, being perhaps protected by her sub- 
terraneous presence, remains in better preserva- 
tion than the others. It is a small and very 
solid building with a shrine and mandap, the 
latter partly supported by pillars carved with 
figures of wrestlers, fighting elephants, &c . , rude 
enough, but a good deal better than modem 
Hindu sculpture in these parts. “ Hemad Pant 
built it” — of course. Of the other temples only 
the platforms remain in situ, with part of the 


Near 

slab. 


— 

superstructure scattered around ir 
the ruin south of the tank is an 

on which is carved an incident si 

• ■ • 

mentioned by Herodotus as having occurred 


place 


Egypt whe: 




.(bav&ov 




carving 


rpect 


of a recent artist upon a paving-stone not 
originally intended for the purpose. It is wor- 
shipped with much devotion and red paint bv 



iproach of the Mnsaimlfos. 
she sprang into a tank beside her temple. The tank and 
temple, the latter a dome rather like a Musalm&n tomb, 
4i are alive at this day to bear witness/’ and rank among the 
triple lions of Ckaul — 360 temples, 360 tanks, and 3t>0 shoals 
in the river. 
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next the well has something carved 
in it like a medallion, but I could not make 
out what, and suspect that this was added bv 
a later hand— 


x 


■ f he simple circle suits so much 


4. L i w 


better with the severe style of the pillars- 


r-m 



M W -1 

l ^ 


inner verandah opens by three doors 

m . 

'* - 


>r is monk 



into the ere at hall. The centre 
and has two pilasters, and two stools in front 
which seem to represent a basket or jar car- 
ried upon some one’s head, the hands clasping 
the edge to keep it steady. The outlines of 
three tiny Chaitva arches are lightly chiselled 


over it, as an ornament. It is 7y feet high, and 

s wide. The side doors are plainer, 
but have small standing figures at each side. 





one is 6 fee 


and 3 feet 8 inches 
9 in. bv 3 ft. 10 in. 



wide. The right one 7 feet 


The inner 



aid 



Id yards long by 7 wide, 
10 or 11 feet high. A cell or shrine 
has been hewn pretty deep into t he centre of 
the innermost wall, but left unite -rough: and 

' ft i ; / 


two smaller ones have been commenced right 

§ 

* * « 


anc 





*• 


it. 



nine and inner ver n 


are placed rude modern images of the present 



9 


a “ Cj' 



a,, 
‘ XT i 


,10 Vi 



ar. 


She 


is a Yogini, and first cousin to Wazreswar both 


in nature and name (Morula 


a sword). 



is one 





? in tne inner 


liall (uncertain what it represents if anything) ; 


and a linga in the outer verandah. A little 
higher up the hillside to the left are two or 

. O 1 

three small celb 

a large grass fire burning in the hall 





and shrine, failed to show any inscriptions, 
nor was there anv ancient image. The sculp- 

s s~* A 

lured figures, I think, are decorative, and not 






worshipped 


rn^ 



acre is a small cross- 


legged figure under a piuioaUi ree in the village 

Saiva temple and a small tank ; 
but he does not give me 







W' 


lne.se temples are so easv of access irom 


? •-» c'pr?% f \\ 



. «* 


■esent, ! 


■> i 





hat it is to be hoped some eflort will be 

or mould the figures in the 


outer verandai 




;>e easv, from 



t ir 


w * i 


^ . 


Tfa 
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t; o 1 lowing are me raw** 





above 



..jieci 
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tomb of Husain Shah at Bhi- 
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OP BHARTRIHAIil’S NTTI SATAKAM. 

BY PEOF. C. II. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


(Continued from- p. 4.) 


On Wealth.® 


Lo ! tlio same man wlio longs for a handful ot 
meal 

As a treasure of infinite worth, 


Down to the lowest pit with rank, and gifts 
that all admire ; 

Hurl virtue headlong from the steep, burn j When his hunger is sated, esteems not a straw 

All the riches and glories of earth; 

Hence this moral we draw — in this transient 
world 

Nothing’s trifling or great in itself, 


pedigrees with fire ; 

On valour let the bolt descend : for wealth alone 
we pray, 

Without which noble qualities are vile 


o «v 
tU; 


mouldy hay. 

With mind and senses unimpaired, 

In act and voice the same, 

Pie moves among us like a ghost, 

Wealth’s warmth has left his frame. 

The man of means is eloquent, 

Brave, handsome, nohlc, wise ; 

All qualities with gold are sent, 

And vanish when it flies. 

The king by evil counsel falls, 

By worldliness the saint, 

Brahmans by want of sacred lore, 

Bad friends good manners taint ; 

Indulgence spoils a son, and he 
Upon his race brings shame, 

Continual absence poisons love, 

Neglect cools friendship’s flame ; 

Carelessness ruins husbandry, 

Wrong saps a nation’s health, 

Wine chases modesty, unthrift 
And largess squander wealth. 

Three courses open lie to wealth, to give, enjoy, 
or lose ; 

Who shrinketh from the former two, perforce 
the third doth choose. ' 

Less in size the polished jewel, but its rays far 
brighter gleam, 

Who regrets the dwindling sandbanks when 
boon autumn swells the stream ? 

Glorious we hold the victor, though his life-blood 
gild the plain, 

Such the generous soul’s undoing, that which 
seemeth loss is gain. 


* These stanzas have no heading in the Bombay edition, 
hut they refer principally to wealth and its uses and abuses. 
On p. 3 after 4th line the following lines were omitted by 


an oversight : 


Water will serve to put out fire, umbrellas ’gainst the heat, 
A sharp hook guides the elephant, the ox and ass we beat, 


’Tis the mind that projects its own hues on the 


mass. 


Now his gold, now ’tis counted but pelf. 


King, if thou. wish the earth to yield to thee 
the milk of wealth, 

Cherish, its offspring, let thy care be for thy 
people’s health, 

For if thou watcli to do them good with seldom- 
sleeping eyes, 

Thy realms with golden fruits shall bloom like 
trees of Paradise. 

Grasping and bountiful, cruel and kind, 

Savage and merciful, watchful and blind, 

Truthful and treacherous, policy’s art 

Ckangctli its shape as an actress her part. 


Fame, might, the power to give and spend, 
To nourish Brahmans, help a friend, 

These blessings are a courtier’s lot; 

What boots his toil who gains them not ? 


Fate writes upon thy brow at birth the limits of 
thy store, 

In barren wilds, on Mora’s peak, ’tis neither 
less nor more ; 

Then cringe thou not to wealthy men, but let 
thy looks be free, 

A pitcher from a pool is filled, as well as from 
the sea. 


Well spake the chdtcilc f to the cloud, 
“ By thee alone we live, 

This all men know, then why require 
Our prayers before thou give ?” 


Disease we cure wijh. doctor’s stuff, the serpent’s bite with 
cliarms, — 

Against the fool, the worst of ills, nature provides do 
arms. 

t A bird that lives upon rain-drops. 
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0 chdtah , listen bat a while, and to ray speech 


give ear — 

Not all alike the clouds that on the face of 
heaven appear, 

Some fertilize the earth with showers, some 
fruitless thunders hurl : 

This lesson learn — a suppliant , speech is wasted 
oil the churl. 

Next follows the praise of the iviclced man* 

A cruel mind intent on strife, 

Envying his neighbour’s gold and wife, 
Hating the virtuous and his kin, 

O ■ • • - 7 

Denotes and brands the man of sin. 

What though the scoundrel learned be, avoid 
him, cut him dead : 

% 

Men shudder at the snake that wears a jewel 
in his head. 

The modest man’s accounted dull, the pure 
a prudish knave, 

Th’ austere a sourfaced hypocrite, the meek 
a heartless slave, 

The orator is tedious, the ascetic but a fool, 

The dignified is haughty, stolid and obtuse the 
cool, 

The hero savage; thus the had do all things 
good despise, 

Each virtue with its kindred vice is tainted 
in their eyes. 

Treachery divideth households, 

Avarice is k world of vice, 

Truth is nobler far than penance, 

Purity than sacrifice, 

Charity’s the first of virtues, 

Dignity doth most adorn, 

Knowledge triumphs unassisted. 


A speechless month, a grasping king, a scoun- 
drel in his train, 

Are seven thorns that fret my soul with never- 
ending pain. 

I would not be the kinsman of a monarch 
prone to ire, 

Not e’en the sacrificing priest unharmed can 
touch the fire. 


Not e’en a wonder-working saint 
Can hope to please the great, 

The silent man is said to sulk. 

The eloquent to prate, 

Patience is held but cowardice. 
Impatience disrespect, 

Ofiieiousness is impudence, 

And modesty neglect. 

Those do not lead an easy life who fall into the 
power 

Of one in whom the seed of vice matures in 
perfect flower. 

Who with a herd of fawning rogues delights to 
engird his throne, 

Whose lawless will no bonds of faith nor ties of 
blood doth own. 

The kindness of the bad at first 
Is great, and then doth wane ; 

The good man’s love, at th’ outset small. 
Slowly doth bulk attain, 

Such difference between these two 

t f 


In nature doth abide, 


mom 


Better death than public scorn. 

The moon when dimmed by daylight, and a maid 
whose charms have fled, 

A lake with faded lotuses, a good man ill bested, 


And that of eventide. 


Hunters entrap the harmless deer, 
Fishers the finny brood, 

So bad men causeless interfere 
To persecute the good. 

{ Here ends the praise of the wicked man.) 


THE DVAIASHAft AT A. 


The Dvaidsharuya is one of the few 


* 

1 1 74. It was so called because it was intended to 


historical works that have been left us by Hindu | serve the double object of teaching Sanskrit 
*J. T L rt »— v "l-» n TTA 1a AAVl T^An»nr» 1*\tt grammar and relating the story of the S o 1 a n k i 


writers. It appears to have been began by the 
celebrated He ma cli ary a, the great Jaina 
scholar of Gujarat in the reigns of Siddhar aja and 
Kumarapala, the latter of whom died about a.d. 


kings of Anhillawada P a 1 1 a n : this 
double task being attempted In verses which must 
be read alternately to bring out either sense. 


original dwyanajpra 


praise 
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jakshmiTilak Kavi made a fflca or com- therefore the city too is called the 6 pure. ’ The 

nentary on. and corrected it, as we are told by king’s servants are clever and intelligent. All 

L/esaj aya Tilak Ganl, a Jaina monk, who its women are practised of SalUlharma , there- 

completed the work as we now have it at P r a 1 - fore the age is continually called the Satyuga. 

ladanPatta n — probably, as K. Forbes con- Beside the city flow Sarasvati s 

lectures, Pahlanpur (though possibly Pitlad)— rendering pure the earth and th 

at the Divali in the Sarhvatof Vikram 1312, or live Brahmans equal to Vasishth 


Beside the city flow Sarasvati’s clear waters, 
rendering pure the earth and the air : here 
live Brahmans canal to Vasishth a or Visva- 


a.d. 1255. The narrative portion of the work niitra, who could produce warriors from the 


does not even assume to be a connected relation ; 
it is rather a series of anecdotes ; but the informa- 


firc-nit. 

A 

M u 1 a v a j a f was tlie first of the S o 1 a n k i 


tion afforded by it and the Praha n <1 h a C h i n - race in this city . lie was the benefactor of the 

t dman i, in reference to customs, manners, world, fall of all good qualities and generous- 

institutions, and modes of thought, may be re- minded. All kings worshiped him as the sun 

garded as a correct reflection of the times when is worshipped. He gained the title of the “ en- 

these works were written: and a curious picture thraller of the universe, ” for the subjects of all 

is thus presented of superstition and moral of- lauds came to his country and found a happy 


feteness beyond hope of reformation from within, residence. To Brahmans he gave great gifts: 

even after the warning lesson taught by the sci- his enemies, like Dheds, begged outside the town 

mifcars of the Ghaznivide host in 1026, — though from fear of him. When this Raja went out 

that invasion had probably no small influence in on vijayayutrd lie subdued the R;ija of North 

developing such characters as B h i m a 1) e v a Kosala Desa ; half the inimical kings he slew, 

I. and S i d d h a r a j a . But though such princes the other half he forced to submit. The wives of 

might delay for a time, they could not save their his enemies, that, like frogs in a well, had never 

people from the fate their grovelling .subjection in their lives seen anything beyond their own 

to a superstitious priesthood, with its debasing* houses, were seized by B hi 11 as as they wan- 


results, had earned for them, — a fate finally 


dered in forests, and were carried by them to the 


inflicted by the merciless Ala -ud- d in in city to bo sold as slaves. J This Raja often per- 
1297 A.D. formed yctjna : he caused the Vedas and other 

The following is an outline of the narrative books to be collected. He slept not in the day- 


portion of the Dvaiasharaya* : — 

The First Sargct. 

There is a city named AnahiJ.lapura, 
that is as it were the svasti/ca of the earth, the 


time, and was often awake at night for the 
protection of his subjects. 

The Second Sctrga. 

To M u 1 a r a j a once on a time Soman;! tha 


abode of Nyaya Dharma and Lakshin i, by reason Mahadeva said in a dream : “ 0 thou who wort 
of which the whole world is beautified. Beauti- born of the C h a 1 u k y a race, be prepared to 
ful are its women, and the kings that have ruled fight with G r a li a r i p n and other Daityas who 
there have been handsome and strong, obe- wish to destroy Prabh as a Tirt h a : by my 
dient to parents and gurus, and possessed besides splendour shalt thou, overcome those Daityas.” 
of sons. Excellent arrangements are made in When he awoke, Mularnja was delighted at 
that city by the king for the support of scholars the recollection of what Mahadeva had said to 
studying Yidya. Religion flourishes in it, and him. In the morning the Raja entered the 
the people are opulent and have abundant oc- matmmandapa (court) with his chief ministers 
cupation. It is surrounded by beautiful gardens Jambak and J e h a 1 the Ranak ©£ Kheralu,§ 
full of trees of varied kinds. Debt is unknown that he mi<?ht tell them what Mahadeva had 

f 

in tiie city. Many mums are there, and such 
as perform austerities. Svarga is near to them princes presented themselves according to cus- 
as are the courts in front of their houses, and tom, so that M ul a raj a was not able to speak. 


that he might tell them what Mahadeva had 
said. But at that moment several crown-bearing 


# The substance of the first five Sargas has already been 
given by Mr. K. Forbes in his Ills Mai a, vol. I. pp. 52-59. 

f Malar. vja ’was the son of Rfja, and grandson of Bhuvana- 
ditya, of KfilyAn, by Lila Devi the daughter of the king of 
AnhiLlapur, and was adopted by S am ant Singha, the last 
Chanda prince. Mularfija succeeded his uncle Sllmant 


Singha about a.d. 942. Conf. Forbes’s Rtis Mala, vol. I. 
p. 05 ; Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbaree „ vol. II. pp. 74 fF. ; Sir W. 
Elliot, Jo nr. R. As. Soc., vol. IV". p. 1; Tod’s Western 
India , p. 150. 

X Conf. Ills Mala , vol. I. 52. 

§ A town to the east of Siddhapur. 
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bat took bis seat on tlio tbrone. Afterwards, [ taied the conquest of Svarga. The earth is 
when opportunity occurred, the Rlja told Jam- | afflicted from the weight of his sins; and the 
bakand Jehal his thought of destroying Gruha- j men of skill in his kingdom, from associating 


ripu and the other injurers of Sira’s tirtha at 
Prabhasa Kslietra. “ G r a h a r i p u , * ” said he, 
“ was made of consequence by me, but, as if born 
in an inauspicious hour, he has grown shameless 
and slays the people performing penances ; there- 
fore, as a man who has been entrusted by an- 
other with authority should not be killed, I put 
it to you both whether, looking at it in this 
way, this one should not be killed ? Say, there- 
fore, what is your joint opinion : should he be 
destroyed or not p 0 Jambak, slayer of enemies, 
who art like Vrihaspati, and 0 Jehal, who art 
wise as Sukra, tell, therefore, at once what is fit 
to be done.” Jehal answered, — “Graharipu, 
who is an Abhir (or shepherd) by caste, is very 
tyrannical : therefore the order given you by 
Sivaji for his destruction is right. I think you 
should act even so. Graharipu, being ruler of 
Saurashtra Desa, kills the pilgrims going 
to Prabhasa, and casts their flesh and bones 
entire into the way, so that though people wish 
to go to that tirthi, no one can do so from this 
terror; and the seat of royalty in So rath 
D esa, which, from the splendour of Sri Krishna, 
till now deserved praise, has become soiled by 
the tyranny of Raja Graharipu. This is the 
cause of anger. Graharipu lives at V a - 
manasthali f — the city rendered splendid 


with such an evil one, practise their skill in 
constructing all sorts of weapons, from which it 
is impossible to escape, — in discriminating be- 
tween religious and irreligious practices they 
do not exercise themselves. Graharipu is 
young and lusty, and full of desire : therefore, 

his enemies, he carries off their wives 
to his female apartments. In military force he 
is strong, so that all Rijas have to yield to 
him. Like Yama, G r a h a r i p u is huge in 
person, and in temper too he is like Yama, — he 
seems disposed to devour thp whole world or to 
seize upon Paradise. This Graharipu causes 
great calamity, plundering people passing along 
the roads, and destroying great forts and places 
of safety among the mountains. He can pass 
and repass the ocean also : therefore, as when 
Destiny is enraged with the world, people have 
no means left of escape. He is very wealthy : 
the Raja of S i n d h Desa he seized, compelling 
him to pay a fine of elephants and horses ; and 


many 


Were 


war on Yama, I believe his only means of escape 
would be submission. This Mlechha hunts in 
Revatachal,J and slays the deer atPra- 


§ 


He eats 


the flesh of cows, which should not be eaten, and 


tyrannical 


Wise 


by the flags of Hanuman and Garuda, and in that any Raja who has the power of punishing 
Durgapaii and other places he permits 


to dwell thieves ; and in his strength this Raja 
dwells at V a manasthali without fear. 
He is like to Havana, and therefore the devout 
cannot live there ; like an arrow he causes pain 
in the breasts of the religious. He slays the 
armies of his enemies and is victorious ; he eats 
the flesh of animals and drinks spirituous liquor ; 
and in the fight he feeds the Bhutas and PisAchas 
and all their crew with the blood of enemies. 
He despises BrAhmans ; this lord of the west. 


this tyrant and does not, becomes guilty of his 
sins ; therefore if you do not destroy him, yours 
will be the sin. If you assemble not an army 
and expel him, his strength will day by day 
increase, till at last lie will be unconquerable 
by you, and, on the contrary, will overcome 
you. 

“ 0 RAja, though now you could take him if 
you chose, yet still you keep on a sort of good 
terms with him. But he is a deceiver, un- 
worthy to be trusted. Besides, Mahiicleva has 

%/ * 


Graharipu, has caused many Rajas of thesonth j ordered you, 0 RAja, in a dream at night ; and it 


and of the north to flee leaving their chariots ; 
therefore now he regards no one, nor thinks of 
any, but looks loftily as he walks, as if he medi- 


* STpf — water-animals, and ffj — enemy : — The enemy 
of the water-animals —a title rather than a name. Conf. 
Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. II. pp. 447. 451 ; Forbes’s Ras Mala, 
vol. I. pp. 53, 58. Probably the RAo Dayat of tradition, 
or his son K a a g ban, is here meant. The latter was 
reared by an A hir named Devat. Bat AmArji Ranchodji 
Diwan’s chronology places N a ugh an 130 or 140 years 


is the practice of the C h a 1 u k y a race to punish 
such tyrants : therefore consider this. 0 Raja, 

Sivaji has given to you the command, because 

™— _ ■ 1 - — * " ■ • ■ 1 1 ' - - - — ™ ^ 

before Mnlarfja’s time, and yet makes his son Kbengar, 

the contemporary of Siddharfja, in the 12th century ! 

/ 

t The modern Yantbali or Banthali, eight miles from 
JunAgalh, where the ruins of the palace of Y&man RAja 
are pointed out : conf. vol. III. p. 180. 

X Cl ire or and the surrounding hills. § Pattan SomanAfch* 

|j Conf. Rds Mala, vol. 1. pp. 53-4. 
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there is no other than you able to destroy him : not be overcome ; and this Graharipu has 
therefore summon an army, and, as this vile one the command of the mountains, forest, and the 


■all three : therefore it is difficult, and 


A 

r r a - 


cannot be destroyed by an army alone, seek for ocean 
some other resource also, and prepare munitions there is none on the earth or in the sky beside 
of war. It is fit to kill Graharipu, who yourself who can subdue him. 0 Master, the 
exacts new taxes from some people, plunders the moment you begin to advance against G 
property of ofchei's, slays others. The RAja who haripu and the other warriors oftheAbhlr 
can punish murderers and does not, is a murderer race, that moment their wives, hearing it, will 
himself : be assured of this and relinquish sloth. begin to lament, because your exploits are as 
As Inclra slew Jarnbusar, as Yislinu slew Mfi- famous as Arj ana’s, 
dhava Daitya, as Siva slew Tripur Asura, so you 
must slay this G r A haripu that afflicts the thirst in the mind of M u 1 a r A j a to do battle. 

world.” Like a flower was his person with joy : looking 

Thus spake Jehal. On hearing this, the at his two hands he stood up and came forth 
RAja asked Jambak, making a sign to him with from the court chamber, followed by all the 
the eye, whether or not it were proper to slay chieftains that were seated there. 


When he heard these words, great was the 


G r A haripu and the rest. He answered 
thus : 


The Third Sarga. 

Afterwards M u 1 a r A j a prepared for vijayayu- 


“This VAmanasthali, where Graharipu tra : meanwhile the Sard Eitu (Divali) too re- 
lives, is seven Icos from the U j j a y a n t A d r i * turned. At that season a good crop was raised. 


The villag’e lords took a share of it from the culti- 


mountain and twenty from the ocean, and he has 
built another f o rtf one Icos from the mountain vators, for it is they who have a claim upon the 

and four ( ? 2 4) Icos from the ocean and this cultivators; and the RAja took his share from 

Gr A haripu closes not his eyes even at night, these lords of the villages, because the Raja’s 

so that he may not be easily conquered. And claim is upon the village lords, 

you think of sending an army to conquer him : 
that is as if one were to attempt cutting clown 
a great tree with a grass-cutter’s sickle. Your 
army could not encamp within even a hundred 

hos of GrAharipu’s city, and when he sur- happened. At that time the rice crop was 

rounds your army, then you cannot even render ready, and the cultivators’ wives, guarding it, 

assistance. If, therefore, you wish to conquer sang- songs in the fields, causing to look very 

this Graharipu, you must not ouly send an beautiful the country. Then, from the day of 

army, hut you must go yourself : then will he be EfaravCdri, the RAja seated BrAhmans in the 

conquered. Moreover, Lakh a, the lord of temples of the Devas to make the pdrdyana of 


When the rains begin, the hahsa, rising, flies 
off to the Manas Arovara ; and after the rains 
the hihsa returns to the Gafiga anti the other 
rivers ; and the Sard Rita having come, so it 


K a c li h d e s a , is so great a friend of G r A - 


the Vedi and the ChccncU Pat. Setting up the 


haripu’ s that one would think they were waterpot, the Brahmans fasted for nine days, 

brothers; and other R'ljas too are his assistants, sleeping on the ground instead of their beds at 

Turk and Mlecliha, that cause fear to the world ; night, and abstaining from intercourse with 

and Lakh A too is a great RAja that cannot be their wives. On the ninth day they made a 

overcome by any. Kachlidesa is thirty-two feast, — on the day of the Dasara they anointed 

kos from Sorathdesa, so that that son of the head of the Raja with water from the jar 

Phula Maharaja, Lakh a, is not far they had set up. At this time it is customary to 

off from Graharipu, and there are many begin to teach children the Vedas and other Vidya, 

other RAjas to aid these two inimical ones; because this is the month of S a r a s v a ti . It is 

be not confident, therefore, that the leader of 
your army, going alone, will seize and brine Ashad Suddli 8th to 15th, and to raise great 


the custom to hold a great festival to I n d r a from 


him. 


“ 0 RAja, the enemy that has the aid of moun- 
tains, or of MewAs (forest), or of the ocean can- 


flags upon the temples. The cowherds at this 
season drink milk and coarse sugar. The young 
women in the small villages sport, bantering 


* Or TJriayanWLri — Mount GimAr. 
t The Uparkofc of Junagadh. 


X Probably referring to JunSgadh. 
§ lias Alula, vol. I. p. 55. 
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each other, and boys play at gedi ded.* How followed M n 1 a r A j a also came, ready to go to 
the water in the rivers and tanks becomes clear, i S o r a t h to slay Gr.iharip u the Daitya. The 
and the sky is freed from clouds; the flowers j Gor (household-priest) caused the worship of the 

ft 

of tlie lotas and baporui are in full bloom, and | horse, elephant, &c. to be performed: the Raja 
tli 8 poets compare them in their similes to 
women’s lips. Because their husbands go abroad j their youth in jyotishj isultra set up stakes nine 
for their livelihood at this time, and they ar 
separated from them, many women are in great 
grief. Nowf people perform the srdddh of j R\ja caused the sticlch older to advance: a line of 

soldiers stood armed at the door : the musical in- 


himself worshipped. Astrologers skilled from 


e 


fingers high in the sunshine, and began to mea~ 

O w 7 O 


sure the time todetermine the muhirrta. Then the 


their deceased parents and ancestors. Now the 
rice crop ripens, and, by way of compliment, 
people send a few sers of rice aud ddl to the 

Raja’s Minister. In the Sard Rita , when the | and to the recorders of flame. || For forty Icon 
sun is in the SLvdti nakshatnt, if rain fall and j along the road that MularAj a travelled, the peo- 


struments sounded ; the Rija and his chieftains 
made presents as religious gifts to Brahmans 


drops of it enter the oyster’s mouth, they be- 
come pearls. J Vows that people have made, 
performing penance, commence in the rainy 
season, and last from Ashkl Suddh 11th to 
Kfirtik Suddh 11th. Kartik Suddh 1st is called 

H • • • II • • I I ■ ( f ■ N I I • N I t f H t ••• 

Bali Raja’s day, because on that day YAmanji 
gave king Bali the kingdom of PA tala : there- 
fore whoever spends that day happily will have 
a prosperous twelvemonth, and whoever spends 
it unhappily will have an unhappy year (so 
says the Bhdoishja Parana) : therefore on that 
day§ people dross themselves in fine clothes and 
ornaments, eat good dinners, and go to visit their 
friends ; and it is the great day for eating pun, 
so that even poor people must have pun on that 
day: the vahu (daughter-in-law) touches the feet 
of the sasu (her mother-in-law), and the s « •>' u 
blesses the vahu. Vishnu sleeps on the sea of milk 

r 

from Ashkl Suddh lltli for four months, until 
Kartik 'Suddh 1 1th, when he arises. On Aslia cl 
Suddh 10th (the Visard ), people go into the 
fields to look for omens : this is called dmlahgltcni . 


pie of the neighbouring villages, the city women, 
left off their house-work, left their children 
erring, to come and see the cavalcade ; for as 
Indra among Devas, was M u 1 a r a j a among men 
in beauty, qualities, and strength. As the pro- 
cession went on, great was the throng in the 
city ; in the press many a pearl necklace was 
broken, many a flower scattered, and the women 
sprinkled dkshat^ on the R-.Vja till it seemed to 
strew the ground. The unbroken dlcshat was a 
good omen. Ocher women brought flowers, fruit, 
and cocoanuts, sandal, curds, darbha-gv ass, load- 
ed in vessels. When the cavalcade set forth, 

% 

there was not a woman in all the city but was 
dressed in scarlet, and glittering with ornaments? 
and her person anointed, lest any bad omen 
should appear. For good luck, before the pro- 
cession started from the palace for the city-gate, 
the whole way was sprinkled with JcahJcn (red- 
dened) water. As they set out, the horses began 
to neigh, from which favourable portent every 
one augured spec :ly success. As the king started, 


In the Sard Ritu the s am bar and other deer the Gor stepped forward and marked upon his 


shed their horns, and bulls are in mast. 

At such a time Mul aril j a set out on his 
expedition; the drums and the nobat were beat : 
the sahkhs sounded for a prosperous omen, and 


the Brahmans began to read the Vedas. When, ! cl dinar as and fans (vwjhans) over Ins heat 


forehead the tilth, pronouncing the words 4 Pros- 
perity (Jcalydm), prosperity.’ Stithy as* made of 
pearls were placed beside the throne of the Raja. 
Beside him the singers sang, the servants waved 



after waiting the fortunate time, M u I a v a j a as- j Blessing him, the astrologers said, 4 * May you be 
sinned his arms and mounted in hope of victory, 
the noise of musical instruments made known 

his setting forth even to Indra. The Rajas that V hen he mounted, the Raja paid obeisance to 


victorious ! mar von be victorious 1 — may vour 

* * */ * 

enemy fro to the south, to the city of Tama!” 


n r - r . 1 


tiie :a 



* ^TsT — 4 the hockey-stick,’ and n, J — 

f Bhldrapai rad or Srlld h palcsh. 

I See Renaudot, p. 97. 

This day is called Jhdrcmi, that is J aha rant 
iy of salutation. 

jj Chararis, Bit its, &c. 


the 








of 


» 

i 

» 


r Tram k 5 not,’ and ^Jrp broken/ because a 
wli .de rice and other grains. 

# Crosses or srasiiinr, a common sign of rej oieiag amor: g 
Hindis, mi le on festal occasions on the thresholds. 
&e. of most- houses: it is also the usual female signa- 
ture. It Is a favourite Bauddha svmbol, arid the chin ? 
or c )gnixance of S up r- rs wo . the seventh Tirtkahkar, 
of the Jaimis . — lids Mala, voL I. pp. 50-7- 
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the Islit Deva. He rode upon, an elephant huge 
as a mountain. On mounting, the first object 
the R A j a beheld was a jar filled with water — a 
great omen of good. The eunuch on the Raja’s 
left hand kept crying, “ In a moment will I 
throw down the house of Graharipu, and you 
shall with ease overthrow his castle.” As the 
procession passed through the bazar, the people 
cast flowers, fruit, dkslp.it, &c. in the way before 
the Raja. 

Mularaj a’ s deceased father, Raja, had two 
brothers, B i j a and Dandaka,* both de- 
ceased ; — their sons did not serve Mularaj a .] 

Where the army of M u 1 a r a j a halted, traders 
plied their callings as in their shops in the city, 
and thus they pursued their way to the river 
Jambumali. 

The Fourth S arg a. 

A servant of Graharipu’s came where 
M n 1 a r a j a was encamped on the Jambu- 
mali river and said— “ O Raja, why have 
you come hither ? My name is Dranasa, 


friendship can I have with Graharipu, who 
annoys Brahmans and obstructs pilgrims ? He 
is worthy to be destroyed : he carries off other 
men’s wives ; he destroys Prabhasa Tirtha 
and plunders the country. He is rejoiced when he 
has slain with the sword those in the act of per- 
forming sacrifices. By hunting there, he has 
defiled the great place of pilgrimage— Girna r, 
famous throughout the world. With such a 
Mlechha how can I be friendly ? Go to G r a h a - 
r i p u and tell him to meet me on the borders 
of S o r at h with his army.” 

Graharipu hearing this, joyfully prepared 
for battle : the kings in alliance with him, and 
those he had subdued, also made ready armies 
at his command. With him were many Mew a - 
si Bhillas. His friend Lakh a too, with 
his army . The sons of Graharip u’s wife 
N 1 1 1 and his other wives got ready. The war- 
riors wore iron armour. As he set forth, many 
evil portents encountered Graharipu, and 
Pretas, Pisuchas , &c., that drink human blood, 
followed his army. His wife wrote in the Ya- 
vana languagef to her sons who dwelt at the 

Bhadar river— famous in So rath — to call 

>• 

them to the war. Graharipu advanced with 
his army to the Jambumali river. The Sin- 
dhu Raja, whose kingdom w r as on the shores 
of the ocean, brought an army and with it 
occupied the south. Lakha, the R;ija of 
K a c hh , sent for the josMs and inquired of 
them : they predicted his death in the conflict, 
but he set forth desiring to die in battle and 
attain to Svarga. Lakha. cries ■ Shame to him 
whose youthful deeds no one has witnessed ! 
The days of my life are counted ; how shall I 
know their span?’ When Mularaja saw 
the enemy arrived he prepared his army. 

The Fifth Sarga. 

9 

The Raja ofSilaprastha, who was with 
Malar a j a , twanged his bow : the twelve 
kinds of music began to sound. M alar a j a 
and his younger brother Gangamaha, Raja 
of G a n g a d h a r , with his friend Revati- 
I see anger in your eyes and you make no reply, j mitra Raja, prepared for the fight. With 


Graharipu has sent me to inquire. 




(He 


had come, however, of his own accord.) “Have 
the Brahmans invited you, making false com- 
plaints that they suffer injury ? My Raja does 
harm to no one without cause : what they say 
is false. What enemy have you in this coun- 
try ? my Raja is your friend. Is it to hunt on 
the Jambumali river or in the mountains 
that you have come? When the Yadavas 
came to this country they used liquor, so there 
is no sin in using liquor in this land : is that 
why you have come ? Or is it because Raja 
Lakha of J a r t r a d e s a ( ? Jatwada) and his 
soldiers annoy you that you have come hither 
to take counsel with my prince ? Or have you 
come merely out of friendship to visit Graha- 
ripu ? Or. is it to see S o m a n a t h a M a h a - 
deva, or to perform pilgrimage at Sankho- 
d liar in So rath? If any of these be the 
reason, why have you brought so large an army \ 
Besides, you have no quarrel with Graha- 
ripu, nor can there live who quarrel with him. 


? 


I will go and make this known to my Raja at 


once. 




The Raja answered him — “ You are bold that 
speak thus in my presence : men like you are few 
among the liquor-drinkers of S o r a t h . What 

* Tod’s Travels in Western India , p. 166- 
t Probably Siadhi, or perhaps Persian. 


Mularaja were Bhillas: there were many 
Rajas with him, and, regarding Graharipu’s 
army as weak, they determined to give battle 
at once. There was a Mar wad RajaJ in Mula- 

r a j a 9 s service, followed by Marwadis wearing 

/ 

X Siyoji, the son of Seth RAthod the ancestor of the 
houses of Jodhpur and Idar . — Ras Maid, vol. I. p. 60. 
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long locks of hair on their unshaven heads. 
The armies discharged arrows at each other ; 


rage seize L a k h a, and he rushed upon hi u 1 a 


the Daitjas, seizing’ arms in their hands, roared 
like thunder-clouds : of some the spears were 
broken ; some, thongh covered with armour and ransom of elephants and horses for the release 


M u ] a r a j a struck G r a h a r i p u from his ele- 

. ft 

phant and made him prisoner. 




great 


bearing shields, were struck with panic and 
tried to hide themselves. Some of the Daitjas 
began to offer baliddn to Durga and the other 
deities, of warlike weapons, and to worship them. 
To conquer their enemies, some Daitjas began 
to call on Mr it vu Devi with incantations. 
Then Mular a j a 5 s Gujarati warriors, who 
were skilful in the use of weapons, began to dis- 
play their expertness exceedingly. A river of the 
blood of warriors flowed; and many, abandoning 
life in so great a trrtha , became dwellers in 
S varga. On the side of M u 1 a r a j a a Raja of 
K a s i d e s a fought well ; Rajas from the north 
of A r b u d a were in M u 1 a r a j a 5 s army, their 
warriors were very valiant : therefore his army 
being drawn up in the form of chaJcravyuha * 
and gdrudavynha , the Ab u people fought with 
the enemy on the banks of the Jambumali 
separate from these orders of battle. The A b u 
R a j a took a banner of victory : he was looked 
up to by the Raja of S r i m a 1 a f : — he of the 
Pramara race slew many warriors. G r a h a - 
r i p u had with him a lakh of Mlechhas . Many 
of his army were cut to pieces : they began to 
assume the forms of all . the classes of Bhutas. 


raja 


at length he offered to pay him a 


of G r a h a r ip u : but Mular a j a said a cow- 
killer such as Gr a bar ipu was not to be re- 
leased. M u 1 a r a j a and L a k h a then fought 
with arrows, till at last Mularaja struck 
L a k h a with a spear and slew him . % Treading 
down the Jhacleja Raja, M ularaj a set his foot 
on his throat. 

The mother of Lakh a, beholding the body of 
her son, his long moustache stirred by the 
wind, heaped curses on his destroyer : — ‘By ’the 
spider-poison ( lntd)§ may his race perish!’ 

At that time a number of men of So rath, 
dressed as women, taking Graharipu’s 
children with them, went to Mularaja and 
began to beg of him saying, u Our husband has 
made us this present.” Then they were re- 
leased, and from that day the people of Ka c h h 
wear a scarf like a sarld for the fame of M u la- 
raj a, and the S or ath people too retained a 

distinctive mark. 

> * 

With great delight Mularaja went to the 

tirtha at Prabluisa with Brahmans. He wor- 
shipped the ling a at Soman at ha, and then 
returned home with a hundred and eight ele- 
phants and his army . — ( To he continued.) 


WRITINGS 


BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Pn.D., EDINBURGH 


I. 


In the Indian Antiquary , vol. II. pp. 283-296 
(October 1873), is a paper on the Traces of 
Christian Writings and Ideas in the Bhagavad 
Gita, translated from the appendix to Dr. 
Lorinser’s German version of that work. As 
the question whether the ideas and doctrines 

of the Indian poem are derived from, or have 
been influenced by, the New or the Old Testa- 
ment, is one of great interest and importance 
in reference to the science of religions, I give 
below a translation of the latter part of an article 
by Professor Windiscli of Heidelberg on Dr. 
Lorinser’s book, which appeared in the Lite - 




# See lud. Ant. tgL I. p. 270, note, 
f Bkilmala — liis tributary. 

X Lakh a is also said to bare been slain by £>iyojy at 
A tk o fc . Other accounts say he was slain by Bija Solahki, 
ularaj a’ s uncle; and one states that Dhawal Wiighela 


rarisches Centralblatt for loth October 1870, 
followed by some remarks with which Professor 
Weber and Dr. Bohtlmgk have favoured me on 
the subject of the dependence or independence 
of Indian writers on Christian or other foreign 
sources for any of their ideas. Professor "Win- 
discli says : 

“We have not as yet spoken of the object 
which the hook before us has properly in view. 
This is nothing less than to show that all the 


nobler thoughts in the Bhagavad Gita are 
derived from Christianity, or from the 4 prim- 
aeval revelation.’ It is impossible here to exa- 
mine minutely Dr. Lorinser’s process of proof, 

took the clothes from L&kh&’g body (after he was slain by 

Siyoji), and going to Pattan with them said /( e had slain 
Lakh a, and received from Mularaja in reward Wav Therdd 
and seventy villages, in S. 1201 = A.D. 1141, — nearly 2 
years after Mularaja' s accession. 

§ That is, 4 by leprosy. 3 
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since it is based upon a large number of parti- 
cular passages. According to tlie judgment of 
the author of this notice, however, the proof 
has not yet been adduced that in the Bhagavad 
Gita we have a piece of Christianity translated 
into the form of Indian conceptions. 

“ To refer to at least, some general points of 
view, Dr. Lorinser’s failure to make use of 
Indian commentaries has had, first of all, for 
its result, that he could not always apprehend the 
Indian thoughts in an Indian spirit. Secondly, 
Dr. Lorinser has paid no attention to the proper 
Yoga literature, and in particular to Patan - 
j a 1 i ’ s Sutras with their commentaries : for an 
inquiry should first have been instituted into the 
relation in which the philosophical doctrines 
contained in the Bhagavad Gita stand to this 
principal work of the Yoga philosophy. Con- 


sidering its poetical character, the Yogavasish- 
thardmcujam might also present many important 
points of comparison. The immediate introduc- 
tion of the Bible into the explanation of the 
Bhagavad Gita is, therefore, at least premature. 
Besides, the particular Biblical passages them- 
selves are with too great confidence designated 
by Dr. Lorinser as the sources of the Indian 
thought or expression. It cannot be denied that 
he lia 5 actually adduced some surprising parallel 
passages ; but the most of the texts which he 
has cited can at the utmost claim our consi- 
deration only after it has been proved in 
another way that the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Bible stand in a near relation to each other. 
If the author should think to rely upon the 
multitude of the passages which he has quoted, 
it should be recollected that a hundred uncertain 
references prove no more than a single one of 
the same character.* Has Dr. Lorinser noticed 
that the comparison of the human soul with a 
team of horses (adduced by him in p. 60, note 

59) from the Katha TJpanishad, corresponds 

with remarkable exactness to the beautiful myth 
in Plato’s Phcedras ? This might be regarded 
as one of the most interesting examples of ac- 
cidental correspondence. Por the rest, it is 
much to be questioned whether Professor Weber, 
to whom the author repeatedly appeals, shares 
his conviction. Por Professor Weber’s assump- 
tion that Christian teachers and doctrines ar- 


* This assertion requires some qualification.— Ed. 
f Inch Ant. vol. II. p. 286-291. Prof. Windischputs his 
conclusion, too strongly. — E d. 


rived at an early period in India, and that in 
particular the worship of K r i s h n a, and the 
legends relative to him, were formed under the 
influence of Christianity, is very widely different 
from Dr. Lorinser’s conviction, according to 
which the composer of the Bhagavad Gita must 
have learnt at least the New Testament directly 
by heart. This is the conclusion at which every 
one would arrive who believingly reads the lists 
put together in the Appendixf of — i. passages 
which vary in expression but agree in sense 
(60 in number) ; ii. passages in which a char- 
acteristic expression of the Neiv Testament occurs 
in a different sense (23) ; iii. passages in which 
sense and expression correspond (16). Even 
the ideas of the Church Fathers are supposed 
not to have been unknown to the poet (see, e. g. 

p. 82, note 56; p. 179, note 6; p. 207, note 
27, &c. £ So much the more surprising is if, 
therefore, when Dr. Lorinser himself (p. 211, 
note 54) finds it necessary to refer to the sharp 
contrast in which Christianity and the Indian 
conceptions stand to each other in regard to 
the doctrine of the human soul, and when 
he further (p. 117, note 1 §) cannot avoid 
ascribing to the poet an acquaintance, though 
a very defective acquaintance, with Christi- 
anity. It is impossible to combine Dr. Lorin- 
ser’s ideas into one general picture. Finally, 
as regards the thoughts in which Dr. Lorinser 
perceives traces of the ‘ primaeval revelation ’ 
or ‘ primaeval tradition’ (see, e. g. pp. 45, 122, 
231, 250), he should first have investigated 
whether they can be pointed out in the Veda. 
Had he done this, he would probably have 
discovered that the contrary is the case. 

“ The hook before us plainly shows how 
much the text and the explanation of the Bha- 
gavad Gita stand in need of a thorough revi- 
sion on the part of scholars who are familiar 
with this branch of study. The view of which 
Dr. Lorinser is a representative must be sub- 
jected to a closer examination than was here 
practicable.” 

In the preceding notice reference is made to 
the opinions of Prof. Weber on the influence 
exercised by Christianity upon Indian religious 


ideas : 


W eber 


whom I have communicated on the subject of 


Ind. Ant. u. s. p. 2S7. 

_Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 291. 
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Dr. Lorinser’s book, for ail indication of bis j Malidhlidrcdci nor in later writers bave I found 


views regarding it. He refers me to a brief 

mention of tbe work in question in a rote 

* 

to an article republished in bis Indische Streifen, 
vol. II. p. 288, where he speaks of Dr. Lorinser’s 
remarkable endeavour to point out in the Bha- 


gavad Gita coincidences with and references to 
( Anhlange und Bezietrungen ) the New Testa- 
ment, and states that although he regards this 
attempt of Dr. Lorinser’s to be overdone, he is 
not in principle opposed to the idea which that 
writer maintains, but regards it as fully entitled 
to a fair consideration, as the date of the Bha- 
gavad Gita is not at all settled, and therefore 
presents no obstacle to the assumption of Chris- 
tian influences, if these can be otherwise proved. 
He adds that be regards Wilson’s theory that 
the bhahti of tbe later Hindu sects is essentially 
a Christian doctrine, as according well with all 
that we know already about the Svetadvxpa, 
the Krishnaj anmashtami, <fec. As re- 
gards the age of the Maliublidrata , Prof. Weber 
thinks that it should be borne in mind that in 
the very passages which treat of the war be- 
tween the Kauravas and Pandavas, and 
which therefore appear to he the oldest parts of 
that vast epic collection, not only is direct men- 
tion made of the Yavanas, Sakas, Pah- 
lavas, and the wars with them (see Prof. 
Wilson’s Academical Prelections on Indian Lite- 
rature, p. 178), but further that the Ya va- 
nadhipaBhagadatta appears there as an 

old friend of the father of Y u d h i s h t h i r a 

• - ' ' • * • “ 0 

(see Indische Studien, V. 152). He concludes 
that all these passages must be posterior to 
Alexander the Great, -and still continues to 
regard his calculation that this most original 
part of the poem was written between the time 
of Alexander and that of Dio Chrysostom (see 
Ac. Brel. p. 176) as the most probable. 

I am not aware in which, if in any, of his 
writings Professor Wilson may have expressed 
the opinion that the Indian tenet of bhahti is 
essentially Christian. I find no express state- 
ment to this effect in his Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, though he there says that 
“ the doctrine of the efficacy of bhahti seems to 
have been an important innovation upon the 
primitive system of the Hindu religion.” 

On the same general subject Dr. Bohtlingk 
has favoured me with the following expression 
of his opinion. He writes : “ Neither in the 


any utterances of moral or religions import 
which could with any probability be referred 
hack to any foreign source. In this department 
the Indians have themselves reflected so much, 
and presented their thoughts in such elegant 
forms, that with their riches they might easily 
supply the rest of the world. The ethics and 
the religion of different peoples are not so 
different from one another that here and there 
coincidences should not be expected to be found 


between thei 


The line of the Katlico 



a- 


nishad , — sasyam iva martyah pachyate sasyam 
ivdjdyate pun ah” (like com a mortal ripens, like 

4 

corn he is produced again) Ci sounds as if from the 
New Testament, but is not therefore borrowed.” 

I should be glad to find that this subject 
attracted the attention of any correspondents 

'f 

whose previous studies have qualified them to 
discuss and elucidate it. 

Edinburgh, November 5th, 1874. 

II. 

Dr. Lorinser considers that many of the ideas 
and expressions of the Bhagavad Gita are de- 
rived from Christianity. 

There is, no doubt, a general resemblance 

between the manner in which Krishna asserts 

• • • 

bis own divine nature, enjoins devotion to his 
person, and sets forth the blessings which will 
result to his votaries from such worship, on the 


and 


the strain in 


which the founder of Christianity is represented 


fourth 


himself and 


speaking of 
redemption which will follow on their faithful 


recognition. At the 


time 


Gita contains much that is exclusively Indian 
in its character, and which finds no counter- 
part in the New Testament doctrine. A few of 
the texts in the Indian poem also present a 
resemblance more or less close to so 
Bible. Perhaps the most striking is the decla- 
ration of the Bhagavad Gita, ix. 29, “ They who 
devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them, ’ ’ 
as compared with John vi. 56, “ He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, 
and I in him.” But it will be observed that the 
condition of oneness with the speaker is different 
in each case ; and that it is that oneness with him 
only that is common to the two texts. (See, how- 
ever, John xvii. 21-23, where the same reference 
to the condition of the oneness is not found.) 
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In' the Bigveda some passages occur -which 
in part convey the same or a similar idea. 

Thus in ii. 11. 12, it is said : ive Indr a apy 
abhuma viprdh, “ 0 Indra, we sages have been 
in thee ; ” and in x. 142. 1, Ay am Ague jaritd 
ive abhucl api sahasah suno nahy any ad cisfy the author translates it the application seems 

dpyam, “ This worshipper, 0 Agni, hath been to bo nearly the same, as he renders the words 

in thee : 0 son of strength, he has no other 
kinship and in viii. 47. 8, Yushme derail api 


"My Father worketh hitherto, and I work" 
{John v. 17). 

This is quoted as one of the <c passages which 
contain a characteristic expression of the New 
Testament with a different application;” but as 


* levur mie lokdli , 



“ these worlds would 
perish,” or “would sink” (ver sunken) ; whereas 
smasi yudhyantahiva varmasu, “We, 0 gods, the whole context (vv. 2 Iff.) points to the in- 
are in you as if fighting in coats of mail.” Prof. fluence exercised by the example of an e min ent 

Roth assigns to the words api smasi in the last man on the people around him, and leads to 


passage the sense of 


<< 


being in any thing,” 


the conclusion that the words should be render- 


being closely connected with. To the similar ed “these men would be discouraged,” or led 
phrases apy abhihna and abhucl ap i in the other into error, if I did not perform good works as 


two texts he ascribes the sense of “ having a 


an example for their imitation. In Ramanuja’s 
share in,’ which is, nfi doubt, the meaning in commentary the words are paraphrased sarve 

some passages where the compound verb occurs. sishtalokdh, &c. : “ all good people.” The senti- 

In any case close connection is intended. And ment expressed in v. 21 is also to be found in 

in viii. 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, Rdmdyana ii. 109. 9 (Bombay ed.). 

p. 291 : “ I who am the highest wa y ’ ’ (vii. 18) . 

I am the way ... No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” {John xiv. 6.) 

“Iam the way” {John xiv. 6). I am the first 


tv am asmakarii tava smasi, “thou art ours, and 
we thine.” 

The following are some instances in which I 
think Dr. Lorinser’s renderings are erroneous: 


a 


Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 288: “He is far from and the last” {Rev. i. 17). 


darkness” (viii. 9). 

p. 289 : “ Light of lights, far from darkness 
is his name” (xiii. 17). 

“ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all” 
(I John i. 5). 

The words here translated “ far from darkness” 


p. 292 : “ Dead in me ” (x. 9). 

“ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God” {Col. iii. 3). 

The phrase here rendered “ dead in me” is 
mad-gata-prundh. It is explained by Ramanuja 
as mad-gata-jivitdh | may a rind dtma-dhuranam 
(lam as ah parastdt) would be better rendered by alabhamdndh ity arthah I “ Having your life 
“beyond the darkness.” They are not peculiar gone to me. The sense is, net obtaining a sup- 

to this passage, but occur also in the Mwncla port for your soul or self without me.” The 

JJpanishad, ii. 2. C, and Mahubharata, v. 1712. participle gala, folio-wed by pray a (gata-prdm) 
The words tamasas pari, meaning “above, or undoubtedly means “dead,” i.e. one whose 

beyond, the darkness,” occur also in Rigveda breath is gone, just as xjatdsu (i.e. gala +asu) does, 

i. 50. 10 : “ Gazing towards the upper light But with a word preceding it gala means 

beyond the darkness, we have ascended to the 
highest luminary, Surya, a god among the 


a 


gone 


gods. 


to; ” thus hrid-gata means “gone to, or abiding 
in, the heart.” The compound before us there- 
in the line of the Bhagavad Gita , the fore signifies “ whose breath rests in, or depends 
words tamas ah parastdt are immediately pre- on, me.” It is preceded by viach chittuh, “having 
ceded by dditya-vamam,” the sun-coloured,” your hearts in me.” Lorinser quotes Mr. Cock- 
“ beyond the darkness.” The Indian -writer had burn Thomson as supporting the sense he gives, 

thus no need to borrow this epithet from the but it is not adopted by Schlegel or Burnouf. 


Bible. It may be remarked, besides, that the 
verse viii. 9 contains many other epithets of 
Krishna as the supreme deity. 

p. 291 : “ But if I were not constantly en- 

gaged in work, un-wearied .... these worlds 


23, 24) . 


if 


my work ” (iii. 


p. 293 : “ I am the way, beginning, and end” 
ix. 18; (the German of the two last words shonld 
be rendered “origin and dissolution).” 

The word here translated “ -way” is in both 
passages gati. This I regard as incorrect. Gall 
means “ going,” and so, no donbt, stands for 
“path,” but here, as in many other passages 
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of the Indian writings, it certainly signifies “the 
place reached by going,” “resort,” “refuge.” 
Ramanuja explains gati in the second passage 
thus : gati — Sakra-loka-prabhriti prdpyasthd- 
nam , i.e. “the abode which is to be attained in 
(or by) the heaven of Indra.” 

It is further to be observed that whilst Jesus 
designates himself as “the way, the truth, and 

the life,” Krishna, in one of the verses referred 

J * • * 

to, calls himself only the “ unequalled abode or 
resort and in the other “the resort, the sus- 
tainer, the lord, the witness, the abode, the 
refuge, the friend, the source, the dissolution, the 
stay, the receptacle, the undecaying seed so 
that, in any case, the resemblance would be but 
partial, while some of the ideas in the Bhagavad 
Gita are foreign to the New Testament. Most 

of the verses cited from that poem by Dr. Lo- 

% 

rinser as parallel to texts in the Bible appear to 
me either to exhibit no very close resemblance 
to the latter, or to be such as might naturally 
have occurred to the Indian writer, and to offer 
therefore only an accidental similarity. Dr. 
Lorinser considers (see the note in Ind. Ant. vol. 
II. p. 286, and in p. 56 of the German original) 
that two Sanskrit words denoting faithful and 
reverential religious devotion (sraddhd and 
bhakti), which often occur in the Bhagavad 
Gita , do not convey original Indian conceptions, 
but are borrowed from Christianity. This may 


or may not be true of bhakti ; but sraddhd 
(together with its cognates, participial and 
verbal) is found even in the hymns of the 
Bigveda in the sense of belief in the exist- 
ence and action of a Deity, at least, if not also 
of devotion to his service. In pp. 103 ff. of the 
fifth volume of my Original Sanskrit Texts a 
number of passages are cited and translated 
in v T hich the word occurs, together with a great 
variety of other expressions, in which the wor- 
shipper’s trust in and affectionate regard for 
the god Indra are indicated. He is called a 
friend and brother ; his friendship and guidance 
are said to be sweet ; he is spoken of as a father, 
and the most fatherly of fathers, and as being 
both a father and a mother ; he is the helper of 
the poor, and has a love for mortals. In other 
texts adduced in the same volume from those 
ancient compositions, there may be found (inter- 
mingled no doubt with many ideas of a dif- 
ferent and much less elevated character) the 
most lofty conceptions of the power, omni- 
science, and righteousness of the same god, or of 
other deities, — conceptions which, I apprehend 
are quite sufficient to show that, however the 
question regarding the introduction of Christian 
doctrines and sentiments into Indian writers in 
later times may be determined, the people of 
Hindustan were not deficient in high and de- 
vout religious sentiment from the earliest ages.* 


Dr. BUHLER ON THE CELEBRATED BHANDAR OP SANSKRIT MSS. AT 

JESSALMIR. . 

Translated from the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, March 1874, 

BY SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT, M.A., DEPUTY COLLECTOR, SURAT. 


Weber 


Prof. G. Biihler, dated Bikanir, 14th February, 
on the subject of the collection of MSS. in the 
Temple-Library in Jessaknir. t 

InJ essalmir, which, was founded about the 
middle of the twelfth century 


tificate of JiriaBhadrasuri, to which were 
gradually added six other temples dedicated to 

temple 


different Tirthahlcams . 


Through this 


Jain 


has spread its trade and banking business over 
the whole of Rajputana, Halva, and Central 


tion of L o d o r v a , the old capital of the Bhat- India, J e s s a 1 m i r has obtained a high fame as 
ti Rajputs, there is a large colony of Jains, one of the principal seats of the Jain faith. 

Especially, however, is the renown of the Bhan- 


Aecording 


r with 
with t 


Library 


according 


to Jes 


image 


iimilar 


It 


nath (Parfoan&tha). For this image a temple was therefore one of the chief objects of my 


was bnilt in the fifteenth century under the pon- 

* Part o£ this article is a reprint from pages v — vii of 
the preface to the author’s Religious and Moral Senti- 
ments freely translated from Indian Writers (pamph. 


obtain admittance 
Edin. 1874 .). — Ed. 

f See Dr. Biihler 5 s letter of the 29th January in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. III. p. 89 (March 1874). — Ei>. 
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praised. While I refer to Bhoja, it may be 
mentioned that we have received from a Brah- 
man a Karma of B h o j a which is dated in the 
Saka year 964 (a.d. 1042), as also that the Jes- 
salmir Bhandar contains a fragment of a ro- 
mance by the great Pramiira prince, entitled 
Sringdramanjcmkathunaka. 

As the Vile rctmd hJcacharita appeared to be so 
very important, I resolved to copy it myself ; and 
this undertaking, as well as a full revision of it, 
was finished in seven days, through the friend- 
ly assistance of Dr. Jacobi, my companion.* 
The MS. is excellent, corrected throughout, and 
annotated. It bears no date, but according to 
a subscription it was purchased in Sam vat 1343 
through Khetmall and Jethsingh. 

The Gaudavadhas&ra is a Prakrit poem of 
considerable extent ; it celebrates a king Y a s o - 
v arm an. The MS. contains also a com- 
mentary and a Sanskrit Child yd. The work is 
not divided into sargas, but into Jculakas. 

The Cliakr apart i k d vy a, which celebrates Vish- 
nu, is not of great length, and probably dates 
from the 11th century. 

The Bhandar further contains four ndtakas, 

• • • 7 

viz. the Prabodhachandrodaya, the Mudrardb 
shasa, the Venisamhdra, and the Anar ghardghava, 
the last of which is furnished with a commentary. 
The prose works are represented by S u b an. - 
d h n ’ s Vdsavadatta. 

The Alahkura is represented by very im- 
portant works. Of works that are already 
known there is Dandin’s Kdvyddarsa in a 

copy dated Samvat 1161 (a.d. 1105). There is 
also the Kdvyaprakasa of M a m m a t a , with a 
commentary by Somesvara which I believe 
is new. Besides there is the Udbhatdlahkdra, 
the Alahkdmsustra of V a, m a n a c h a r y a and 


a tiku on a portion of the Rudratdlahkara , as also 
an Alahkdrada rpa net (134 slolcas) in Prakrit. 
The first three authors are cited by M a m m a t a . 
A MS. of the Udbhatdlahkdra is dated Samvat 
1160 (a.d. 1104), the oldest MS. of the collec- 
tion. For Cldiandah, there is, besides Hema- 
cliandra’s Chhandunusdsana, Jayadeva’s 
long-sought work with a tiled by Harshata. The 
nydya- works are numerous and mostly new. A 
complete copy of the Kandali is interesting. 
The Sankhya philosophy is represented by the 
Anirvddhablidshya, the Saptati, and the Tattva- 

kaumudi. 

Among the paper MSS. is a very beautiful 
collection of the Jaina Sfitras from the 
15th century. It contains little that is new, at 
least to me. 

The chief value of the Library lies in the 
palmyra MSS., the neatness and the high 
antiquity of which make it most desirable that 
all the known works should be accurately 
collated through Pandits. All these MSS., 
with the exception of the RaghuvuTiisa, belong 
to the 12th and 13th centuries. 

From Bikanirf I have brought with me an 
almost complete Ndtyasdstra ofBharata, the 
Setukandha , the complete commentary on the 
Satayatha Brdhmana, the Prdtisdkhya of the 
Atharvaveda, together with a kindred Pancha- 
patalikd and about a dozen other novelties. I 
have besides made a very considerable purchase 
of Jaina MSS. Bhatnir has given very little. 
The beautiful palmyra MSS. which Cunning- 
ham mentions w ere absolutely untraceable. For 
chess I have found a new work, the mdna- 

i _ 

solldsa of the Clialukya prince Somadeva, 
which dest^best all the pleasures of Indian 
princes, and chess among them - 
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SNAKE- WOE SHIP. the D h a h d h a 1 K a t h i s (who are the worship- 

At this place, a large village in the part of pers in particular of the cobra, the other branches 

Kathiawad under Dhandhuka, is a thanak of preferring the Sun), got him conveyed on a cot to 

Charmalia,a local name for the Ndga. It was a field outside Elias, where he was found by the 
not here’whenjl encamped at this village last year. people in a dying state, but with hopes of re- 

I am told the history of it is as follows:-— viving him they carried him to the place where 

A woman in the neighbouring village of Alan the- shrine now is, and spread sand for him, and 
mortally wounded a cobra, and then, for fear of ! put a canopy over him to shield him from the sun. 

* Vide vol. III. pp. 89, 90. , X To this obviously belongs the in Chain- 

recent letter, Allahabad, 26th March. ~ Bibhoth here, pp. 1,2-1/d j tip chapter on cue- u 

i tliere. — Vveoer. 
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But in two days he died. Then they bethought 
themselves of worshipping him. But others ob- 


I have not seen Pandit Vidyasagar’s Discourse * 
which is in Bengali. But Mr. Is a ray ana Iyangar 


jected that unless he rose from the dead he has kindly sent me a translation of the Pandit’s re-. 

could not be held to be a god to be worshipped. marks on these coincidences. He appears to hold 

So they waited and were duly rewarded. For, that the Siva Purdna probably borrowed these 

the}" tell me, from a hole hard by came forth a lines from Kalidasa, and not vice verse i. He bases 

fine nag a exactly like the deceased, and when it this opinion principally on the style of the lines, 

was said he must have a consort, two nag an s as compared with other parts of the Pur ana. He 

followed him out in succession. Then they began adds also : *1 conceive that a considerable portion 

to collect money to build the present shrine, of what are known by the name of Pur anas are 

which is still unfinished, not having a roof over not old (prdcMna). Unless, therefore, implicit con** 

it. It resembles a wide squat chimney, and con- fidence can be placed on the Purdnas., it is difficult 

tains, besides a live cobra wrapped in a blue cloth, to believe that the Siva Purdna is older than Vi* 

a red-daubed stone said to resemble the hood of a kramaditya’sf time.” And he proceeds to point 

cobra, which appears to be the actual object of out further that stanza 39 of the fourth canto of the 

worship, and a small pan for fire. This inner Kumdra Sanibhava also occurs in the Yogavdsish 

shrine is being encircled by four stone walls which tha. 


are at present only breast-high. On its souths 
west corner was lying an earthen representation 


How in the discussion of the questions to which 
these coincidences give rise, it would be of im- 


of the hood, coloured red, and, much more like portance to know the context in which the lines 

* / 

quoted occur in the Siva Purdna. Especially is it 


the original than the stone in the inner shrine. 


This shrine, though new, appears to he of great so with regard to the last two lines ; for in each of 
virtue, to judge from the number of strings which them we have only one half of a stanza, and what 

are hung on a horizontal rod above it, being— like the other is in the Siva Purdna does not appear, 

a large heap of cocoanuts in one corner — the votive But having obtained a copy of this Siva Purdna, I 

offerings of persons who, have been cured of some am in a position to point to another circumstance 
pain, not necessarily snakebite, on vowing to visit of moment in the inquiry. Not one of the lines 

the shrine, and tying one of these strings round above quoted is to be found in this copy, — which 


the place affected in token thereof. 


C. E. G. CfiAwroED. 


Camp, Khas, 31 si January 1875. 


KALIDlSA AND £ri HARSHA. 

In my article on Kalidasa, Sri Harsha, 
and Chand (Ind. Ant. vol. III. p, 81), I referred 


belongs to the library of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Unluckily, I have as 
yet failed to procure another copy. But the absence 
of the lines even in this one is enough to cast 
suspicion on their genuineness. It will he observed, 
too, from the extracts to be given presently, that 
this copy contains lines corresponding to some of 
those quoted above, and to the same effect. And 


to a verse quoted by Sri Harsha from Kali- fin’o , ,, , n 

„ , . , this aftords some guarantee that the other lines 

have not been omitted in this copy by inadvertence 


dasa, and inferred from it the chronological 
priority of the latter to the former. With regard 
to this, Mr. B. Narayana Iyangar, writing from 
Shimoga, has been kind enough to draw my atten- 
tion, in a private letter, to the circumstance 
mentioned by Bandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, in 

his Sanskrit language and Literature, that the 

% 

following lines, which occur in the Kumdra Sanib- 

hava of Kalidasa, also occur in the Siva Purdna : — 

♦ 

qtrmjrfir* fuir hhft tut uutt i i 


or the like. 

The last line of the 9th chapter of the Siva 
Purdna , which, if any, ought to contain the lines 


fNTT 


rffiHfqr ?r totu uur 


T3T *TRT 3&I iU W 




3 «^i ^3’ H Kumdra , II. 51. 

WIT rwu-wfir II Kumdra, II. 23. 

UU3TU UR || Kumdra, II. 55. 

Mr. Ha ray ana Iyangar states that these lines occur 
in the 14th chapter of the Uttara Khanda of the 
Siva Purdna. 


II sr : n 

II TlKl w kt!< I ^TfT rqurn? : || 


II ^TRW YN HTHT: T3T lUTTfUf || 
1 1 TTf urjutru mw 1 1 

II fUTTjTTT THU: 7 < R 't M : || 

: TU TTT | [ 


II ^ 



* Sic in Mr. B. N. Iyangar’ s letter. Our copies of the 
Kum&ra have f^VPTT * 

t Pandit Yidyasagar seems from this tp maintain that 


Kalidasa flourished in the time of Vikramaditya. 

J it may be mentioned that in the following lines some 
obvious corrections have been made. 
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II a^rry i i 

II £vM §TR7 ^JT ^WS^lgt|| 


II *Fdr HT 3RT *FdT ff^JT^r ^ || 

It will be observed that the lines under discus- 
sion must occur, if anywhere, somewhere between 
the first and the last of the lines here given. But 
they do not occur there, nor indeed in the whole 
of the section of the Siva Purdna treating of the 
story of the Demon Taraka. It will be observed, 
too, that the last line of those just cited expresses 
identically the same idea as that contained in the 
line from Kumdra II. 55. If we look to other 
parts of this chapter, we find that while there are 
no lines identical with any in the Kumdra Sam - 
hhava, there are several expressing similar ideas in 
other words. Thus compare the following : 

Siva Purdna. 

1 1 JTT^ 1 1 

1| TST ^ FfqTc* 3 % qfrSTFT ^ || 

Kumdra Sambhava. 


THE RING FINGER. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary 
Sir, — In a paper prepared for the London 
International Congress of Orientalists of 1874, 
Professor Hunfalvy pointed out that “ in every 
one of the ten Turanian languages, — from Fin- 
land in the west to Manchuria, the northern 
portion of the Chinese Empire, in the east, — the 
ring-finger is known as the finger without a name ; ” 
and the Pall Modi Budget further points out that in 
the Dravidian languages the word for this finger in 
one of similar meaning, viz. 6 andmikd / the nameless 
thing , adopted from the Sanskrit and derived 


#\_C 


II rrqRWJTf^ jto n 




And these others, where the point is brought out 
in an exactly similar way in both. Kama says in 
the Siva Purdna : 

|| TRR ^TTf*T Tr^if^T ft ^ || 

And Indra replies : 


from c ndman, 9 a name, with the privative, £ a 5 
prefixed. No tenable explanation has as yet been 
suggested as to the reason for such a term being 
applied to the ring-finger. 

The following verse on the subject, — one of those 
traditionary verses which, like that which enu- 
merates the names of the “ nine gems” of literature 
who flourished at the court of the emperor Vikra- 
maditya, are known to all but cannot be traced to 
an authentic source, — is current among the Pan- 
dits of this part of the country. 

The little finger is called in Sanskrit ‘ kanisli- 
thikdd 


One name in Sanskrit for the finger next 


IR'WiTg' ?RJTFf fpTT 1 1 

Now in the Kumdra Sambhava, too, Kama says 

i I §rqf ftprrpT fqrciwr tf »pt ! I 

And then Indra answers : 

II ^Tr^fpRTT ^FDTfcf * s 


3T 


to the little finger, on either hand indifferently, is 
‘ upakanishthikd 9 and the verse in question is always 
quoted as purporting to furnish the required expla- 
nation as to how the term * andmikd 9 came to be 
substituted for and preferred to ‘ upakanishtJiilcdd 
It is almost needless to point out that the con- 
struction of the verse itself shows that this is not 
the case ; for, the enumerator of the poets did not 
give the name of c andmikd- to the ring-finger 
because, after Kalidasa whose name fell to the 
little finger as being the name of the greatest of 


all poets, there was no poet whose name was 
worthy to be mentioned and to be allotted to the 
next finger ; but, in consequence of his so being 
unable to allot the name of a poet to the ring- 
copy of the Purdna with this one, but it is an j finger, the name of ‘ andmikd , ’ which had previously 


Examples of this description might be multiplied, 
but these are enough for the present purpose. 
Unfortunately I am unable to compare another 


been given to that finger, thereupon became a 
term possessed of a significant meaning. 

The verse, however, is of interest as showing 
that long ago curiosity was felt by the natives of 


the finger without a name. 




old MS., bearing a date which is unluckily not 
quite clear, but which, I think, is most probably 
Saihvat 1716, and which, if correct, would make 
it more than two centuries old. 

The result is that when, in the paper alluded to j this country as to the explanation of the name of 

r 

above, I spoke of Sri Harslia as quoting the lino 
RNp f(fl RT-I5J ITH from Kalidasa, I 

did not say anything that need yet be withdrawn. 

For it is at least questionable whether that lino j The li^ird.3 are held up with the palms towards 
does really occur in the genuine text of the Siva ! the face, and the little finger, usually if not always 

Purdna. I may add that as to this line in parti- 
cular, the evidence at present available is stronger : ^ ^ - 

than that as to the other lines cited at the begin- j the r3 © nt handjn a similai^way . 

ning of this paper. 


To understand the verse, the native method of 
counting on the fingers must be borne in mind. 


the 


of the left hand first, is bent down, then 
next finger, and so on to the thumb, and then with 


5 

I 


JCT RiRi 





Kasesath Tunis AK Telaug. 
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MOT 


^rriw 



^ II 


When 


merated, Kalidasa was made to preside over the 
little finger ; and, because, even in the present day 
there is no poet equal to him, the (name of) 
‘ andmikd 9 became possessed of a 


significant 


meaning. 

In Professor Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary ‘ andmikd the ring-finger , is given as a 
derivative from ndman ,’ a name. Bearing in mind, 


Bum marching into Saharanpur only a few days 
before the men of Katmandu occupied Dehra. At 
first the Gurkhas ruled with a rod of iron, and 
the once fertile Ddn seemed likely soon to become 
a wilderness, the inhabitants emigrating, and cul- 
tivation disappearing rapidly. An improvement, 
however, was inaugurated in 1810, which may be 
ascribed to the determined character of the Gurkha 
governors, who, though personally prone to 
oppression, did not suffer their subordinates to 
molest the people. A band of marauding Sikhs 


^ JLJ.V7JUJL JUU/iU/LU/Cy Ct OJCai iUt: JLXi. llXXLXVjLy 11,1, . 

however, the peculiar difficulty, alluded to in the ““ * 6m f 7 7 ,f the ' 1CT * 

extract referred to above, of bending the third ^ sacked a village lifting 

finger of either hand, I would submit for consi- °f “ 8 era ^T mg th » hrinared 

deration the possibility of the etymology being 6 ^ a GSe ° °_^ 111 P ursu1 ^ every man, 

rather ‘ndmaha, fern. ndmikd,’ with the negative woman ’ and chl d °™ n g tlie Slkh name was 
‘ a,’ from ‘ nam,' lend, like ‘ Jcdralca, Jcdnkd,’ from massacrad iacold k bod, except a few of the hand- 


‘ Jcri ; ’ pdchaJca, pdchiJcd,’ from ‘pack;’ 6 day ah a, 


somest females, whose beauty purchased them 


. * LSLAJVI UVIVlAty U UU1 fJLUUJU y VAJIAJ l] \AJlV\AJy , ■» • T • /> fn 

daAjiU; from ‘ dd ; ’ &c. A Vedic word ‘ andmin,’ f ,f U ’ Me ‘ Slaver 7 flourished throughout the Dun 


unbending, is given in the dictionary. 


J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S. 


Camp Miraj, 3rd Feb. 1875. 


THE GURKHAS. 


till we rescued its people from the Nepalese thral- 
dom. Defaulters in cases where sentence of fine 
had been passed invariably expiated their fault 
in a lifelong bondage, together with their families. 
Parents sold their children, uncles their nephews, 
and elder brothers their younger sisters. The 
The Gurkha is of Tibetan origin, but his pure number of Garhwalis sold by auction during the 

Tatar blood has mingled with that of Hindu brief period of Gurkha supremacy has been esti- 

colonists, who helped to found principalities in mated at so high a figure as 200,000, the] prices 

Nepal under Rajput chiefs. One of these was ranging from ten to a hundred and fifty rupees 

Gurkha, an insignificant State lying west of the 
Trisul-Ganga. In 1765 Prithi Narayan, the then 


a head, while a camel fetched seventy five, and a 
common horse three hundred . — Friend of India, 


ruler of this small territory, began to supply his Aug. 20, 1874. 
retainers with European firearms, and to drill them 
after the English fashion. Prithi soon proved a 
formidable antagonist to the neighbouring princes 
of Katmandu, Lalitapatan, and Bhatgaon, in Nepal 


THE TEMPLE AT KANARAK. 

The Rev. T. Bailey, in the beginning of 1873, 
attended the large festival at Ivanaralc. It was 


Proper. He ultimately overpowered them, and twelve years since he had seen the famous temple 
the year 1767 saw him master of the whole there, and he was struck with the changes time 

country, whose inhabitants received the designa- had made. Many of the figures have fallen down, 

tion of then- conquerors. The latter advanced and the growth in the interstices of the stones is 

rapidly westward, till, twenty-three years later, much more luxuriant. At the present rate of 

the fall of Almora made them masters of all the decay, a very few years will suffice to obliterate 

To use an Orien- much of what has been esteemed the glory of an- 

talism, a rock soon appeared in this river of success, cient Hindu art, but which in reality surpasses in 

the Emperor of China, in his capacity of defender indecency anything to be seen probably in any 

of the Buddhist faith, sending seventy thousand other part of the world. About 200 yards from 

men into Nepal to avenge the plundering of the the temple lies the huge stone with the celebrated 

sacred Lama’s temples. The Chinese marched up sculptures of the Nava Graha, or nine Brahmanical 


districts east of the RamgaumL 


to the very gates of Katmandu, and its defenders 
were glad to get rid of their Mongol visitors by 
paying a tribute to Pekin, besides disgorging 
plunder. Garhwal, however, still belonged to the 
beaten Nepalese, and in 1803 the Dfin also acknow- 
ledged their supremacy. The famous earthquake 
of that year, vulgarly regarded as announcing the 
British advent in the Upper Doab, was also consi- 
dered as heralding the Gurkha conquest, Colonel 


planets, upon it : these latter also are disfigured, 
and will soon be obliterated, by the custom of the 
people smearing vermilion on whatever they deem 
to be sacred. The failure of the Government 
either to remove the stone bodily, or to cut off 
the slab with the sculptures upon it, is distinctly 
ascribed by the natives in all the region to the 
iraculous interposition of the god . — Friend of 
India, 10th Dec. 1874. 
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THE URAUNS. 

The Urauns have hitherto, for the sake of con- 
venience, been classed with the Kolhs, but we find 
that they are not connected with the Kolarian tribes 
who took possession of Chutia Nagpur ; they show 
by their language and their own traditions that 
they are cognates of the Dra vidian race, and a 
branch tribe of the Rajmahal hill-people. They are 
the last of those aboriginal tribes who sought 
shelter in the forests of the Nagpur plateau, and 
they have now been on the spot more than 1700 
years. It is evident that during such a period 
many of their original habits have either been lost 
or modified by constant contact with the Mundas 

A 

and the Aryan conquerors, who have been “ lording 
it” over them ever since the confederate govern- 
ment of the Kolhs had to give way to the mon. 


Hindi and Munda words, and to see them celebrate 
the Munda festivals and execute the dances and 
many of the songs of the latter. They are some- 
what inferior in physique to the Mundas, but their 
limbs are more pliable and enduring and full of 
vigour. An Uraun thinks it quite natural to dance 
the whole night on the Akhra (dancing-place) and 
to go to his work at once on leaving it in the 
morning. They are of an exceedingly cheerful 
disposition and as truthful as the Kolhs. There is 
only one drawback to this amiable picture of the 
Urauns, and that is their insatiable thirst. Drunk- 
enness is the national vice of the tribe. Every- 
body drinks, and formerly it was not at all an 
uncommon thing to find a whole village completely 
drunk ; now-a-days they repair in groups of two 
or three to the grogshops, established in every 
archical constitution forced upon them by the respectable Uraun village, as early as eight o’clock 

ancestors of the Nagavahsis. It is therefore not at a.ai., in order to take their morning cup . — Friend 

all surprising to find their language stocked with of India, 10th Dec. 1874. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Records op the Past : beins: English Translations of the 


Assyrian 


Published under 


the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Yol. I. 

Assyrian Texts, Yol. II. Egyptian Texts. 

These little volumes of translations are of very 
great antiquarian interest, from the remote anti- 
quity of the texts they translate, as well as their 
unique character. The volumes are brought out 
under the general editorship of Dr. S. Birch, but 
the translations are “ printed as received, and each 
translator is only responsible for his own portion 
of the work;” and to make the volumes ££ as 
popular as possible, and make the information as 


The Assyrian volume consists of inscriptions 
of Rimmon-Nirari, Khammurabi, Samas-Rimmon, 
two cylinders and the private Will of Sennache- 
rib, Annals of Assurbanipal, the Behistun In- 
scription, Exorcisms, Private Contract Tablets, 
Legend of Ishtar, and Astronomical. Tables. Of 

O * 

the Exorcisms, which are all very much alike, we 
may quote one — t£ (On) the sick man by means of 
sacrifices may perfect health shine like bronze ; 
may the Sun-god give this man life; may Mero- 
dach, the eldest Son of the deep, (give him) 
strength, prosperity, (and) health : may the king 
of heaven preserve, may the king of earth pre- 


simple as it can be given, the translations are serve 


5 * 


only accompanied by such notes as are absolutely 
required to explain intelligibly a few of the more 
obscure passages.” We could have wished that 
the notes had been far more numerous, and that 
the editor had added references from one paper 
to another and tried to obtain more uniformity of 
spellin 


o* 

o 


e.y. Mr. Sayce has £ CarchemislT at 
p. 14 (vol. I.), and £ Istar and £ Nin-cigaP (p. 135) ; 
while Mr. H. Eox Talbot has at p. 53 ‘ Karkamish/ 
and £ Ishtar’ and £ Nin-ki-gal’ (p. 144). 

The principal translators in the first volume are 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, H. Pox Talbot, George Smith, ! of darkness and famine, 8 where Earth is their 


The Legend of Ishtar, the goddess of Love, 
descending to Hades is curious, though the narra- 
tive does not state the object of her descent. We 
quote Mr. H. Fox Talbot's version in extern o : 

t£ Column I. 1 To the land of Hades, the region 
of ( .... ) 2 Ishtar, daughter of the Moon-god 
San, turned her mind, 2 and the daughter of San 


fixed her mind [to go there] : 4 to the House of 
Eternity : the dwelling of the god Irhalla : 5 to the 
House men enter— but cannot depart from : 6 to 
the Road men go— but cannot return. 7 The abode 


food: their nourishment Clay: 9 light is not 
seen : in darkness they dwell : 10 ghosts, like birds, 
flutter their wings there ; 11 on the door and gate- 


and Sir H. Rawlinson; and, as might be expected, 
the work of each is a model for the translators of 
ancient inscriptions : each line of the original is 
translated by itself, but so expressed that we read j posts the dust lies undisturbed, 
on line after line without much feeling the great I ** 12 When Ishtar arrived at the gate of Hao.es, 
difficulty which the translator has thus had to j 12 to the keeper of the gate a word she spoke : 14 0 
grapple with. 


keeper of the entrance ! open thy gate ! ia 4 Open 
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thy gate ! again, that I may enter ! 16 If thou 

openest not thy gate, and I enter not, 17 I will 
assault the door : I will break down the gate : 
18 I will attack the entrance : I will split open 
the portals. 39 I will raise the dead to be the 
devourers of the living! 20 Upon the living the 
dead shall prey!’* 21 Then the Porter opened his 
mouth and spoke, 22 and said to the great Ishtar, 
23 Stay, Lady ! do not shake down the door ! I 24 will 
go, and tell this to the Queen Nin-ki-gal. 5 f 25 The 
Porter entered, and said to Nin-ki-gal, 26 ‘These 
curses thy sister Ishtar [utters, ]J 27 blaspheming 
thee with great curses’ [...]. 

££ 23 When Nin-ki-gal heard this, [ . . . . ] 29 she 
grew pale, like a flower that is cut off: ■ 30 she 
trembled, like the stem of a reed : 31 ‘ I will cure 
her rage,’ she said : ‘ I will cure her fury : 32 these 
curses I will repay to her! 23 Light up consuming 
flames ! light up blazing straw ! 34 Let her doom 
be with the husbands who deserted their wives ! 
35 Let her doom be with the wives who from their 
husbands’ sides departed ! 30 Let her doom be witli 
youths who led dishonoured lives! 37 Go, Porter, 
open the gate for her, 38 but strip her, like others 
at other times. 5 39 The Porter went and opened 
the gate. 40 ‘ Enter Lady of Tiggaba city !’§ It is 
permitted ! 41 May the sovereign of Llades rejoice 
at thy presence!’ || 42 ‘The first gate admitted 

her, and stopped her : there was taken off the great 
Crown from her head. 43 ‘ Keeper ! do not take off 
from me the great Crown from my head !’ 44 ‘Ex- 
cuse it, Lady ! for the Queen of the land com- 
mands i ts removal. 5 

“ 45 The second gate admitted her, and stopped 
her: there were taken off the earrings of her ears. 
46 ‘ Keeper ! do not take off from me the earrings 
of my ears !’ 47 ‘Excuse, it, Lady ! for the Queen 
of the land commands their removal ! 5 

“ 43 The third gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : there were taken off the precious stones from 
her head. 49 ‘Keeper! do not take off from me 
the precious stones from my head ! 5 50 ‘ Excuse 

it, Lady ! for the Queen of the land commands their 
removal !’ 

“ 31 The fourth gate admitted her, and stopped 

* This very violent language is evidently introduced by 
the writer of this Legend in order to justify the subse- 
quent wrath of Proserpine. 

f Nin-ki-gal answers to the Proserpine of the Latins. 
Her name means ‘‘goddess of the great region,” i.e. Hades. 
She is also identified with Gula or Bahu (the Bohio or 
“ Chaos” of Gen. i. 2), ‘ The Lady of the House of Heath/ 
and wife of Hea or Nin-a’su. 

X The end of this and several following lines is broken 
off, which makes the translation uncertain. 

§ A principal seat of Ishtar 5 s worship. 

|| Ironical. 

IF The end of this line is lost, and all the remaining lines 
of column I. are simiiarily mutilated ; the meaning in an 
abridged form is this ; — Namtar is commanded to afflict 


her : there were taken off the small lovely gema 
from her forehead. 52 ‘ Keeper ! do nob take off 
from me the small lovely gems from my fore- 
head ! 5 53 ‘Excuse it, Lady ! for the Queen of the 
land commands their removal ! 5 

“ 54 The fifth gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : there was taken off the central girdle of her 
waist. 55 ‘ Keeper ! do nob take off from me the 
central girdle from my waist ! 5 53 ‘ Excuse it, 

Lady ! for the Queen of the land commands its 
removal ! 5 

“ 57 The sixth gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : there were taken off the golden rings of her 
hands and feet. 58 * Keeper ! do not take off from 
me the golden rings of my hands and feet ! 9 

59 ‘ Excuse it, Lady ! for the Queen of the land 
commands their removal !’ 

“ 00 The seventh gate admitted her, and stopped 
her : there was taken off the last garment from 
her body. 91 ‘Keeper! do not take off from me 
the last garment from my body !’ 92 ‘ Excuse it. 
Lady ! for the Queen of the land commands its 
removal ! 5 

“ 63 After that mother Ishtar had descended into 
Hades, 04 Nin-ki-gal saw her, and stormed on 
meeting her. 65 Ishtar lost her reason, and heaped 
curses upon her. 96 Nin-ki-gal opened her mouth 
and spoke, 07 to Namtar her messenger a com- 
mand she gave : 63 Go, Namtar ! [some words lost] 
69 Bring her out for punishment. 5 ^ 

“ Column II. — 1 The divine messenger of the 
gods lacerated his face before them.* 2 The assem- 
bly of the gods was full,f 3 the Sun came along 
with the Moon his father. 4 Weeping he spoke 
thus to Hea the king : 5 ‘ Ishtar descended into 
the earth ; and she did not rise again : 9 and since 
the time that mother Ishtar descended into Hades, 

7 the bull has not sought the cow, nor the male 
of any animal the female. 8 The slave and her 
master [some words lost] ; 9 the master has ceased 
from commanding : 49 the slave has ceased from 
obeying. 5 11 Then the god Hea in the depth of his 
mind laid a plan : 12 he formed, for her escape, 
the figure of a man of clay.J 33 ‘Go to save 
her, Phantom ! present thyself at the portal of 

Ishtar with dire diseases of tlie eyes, the side, the feet, the 
heart, and the head. The story then says that after the 
goddess of Love had descended into Hades, the world soon 
felt the loss of her influence. But these lines, which are 
much broken, are better preserved in the second column, 
where they are repeated. 

* A sign of violent grief. Forbidden in Bent. xiv. 1, 
Lev. xix. 28. The bleeding face betokened a Messenger of 
Evil News. 

f Line injured : sense donbtful. 

t The original has assinnu , which I have derived from 
the Chaldee word sin, ‘ clay. 5 But this is mere conjecture. 
The meaning evidently is, that Hea moulded a figure 
and breathed life into it. Hea was the god to whom aH 
clever inventions were attributed. “ Lord of deep thoughts” 
was one of his most usual titles. 
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Hades ; 14 the seven gates of Hades will open 
before thee, 15 Nin-ki-gal will see thee and be 
pleased with thee. 13 When her mind shall be 
grown calm, and her anger shall be worn off, 


pero; the War of RamesesII. with the Khit a, by 
Prof. Lushington; Inscription of Pianchi Mer- 
Amon, by the Rev. Canon Cook ; Tablet of Newer- 
Hotep, by P. Pierret ; Travels of an Egyptian, by 

17 awe her with the names of the great gods! Pr. Chabas ; Lamentations of Isis and Nephfchys, by 

18 Prepare thy frauds ! On deceitful tricks fix P. J. de Horrack ; Hymn to Amen-Ra, and Tale of 
thy mind ! 19 The chiefest deceitful trick ! Bring the Doomed Prince, by C. W. Goodwin ; and Tale of 

the Two Brothers — in which a story very like that 
Joseph and Zuleika forms the turning point 
by P. Le Page Renouf ; with Calendar, Table of 
Dynasties, Weights and Measures; and a list of 
further texts for translation, — the Assyrian ar- 
ranged by G. Smith, and the Egyptian by P. 
Le Page Renouf,— which lists sufficiently indicate 
the large extent of these literatures as already 
known to us. A third volume is also announced, 


forth fishes of the waters out of an empty vessel ! # 
20 This thing will please Nin-ki-gal : 21 then to 
Ishtar she will restore her clothing. 22 A great 
reward for these things shall not fail. 23 Go save 
her. Phantom ! and the great assembly of the 
people shall crown thee ! 24 Meats, the first of the 
city, shall be thy food ! 25 Wine, the most delicious 
in the city, shall be thy drink ! 23 To be the Ruler 
of a palace shall be thy rank ! 27 ^ throne of state 
shall be thy seat ! 28 Magician and Conjuror shall 
bow down before thee. 5 

44 29 Nin-ki-galf opened her mouth and spoke; 
30 to Nam tar her messenger a command she gave : 

81 4 Go, Namtar ! clothe the Temple of Justice ! J 

82 Adorn the images (?) and the altars (?) ! 33 Bring 
out Anunnak § ! Seat him on a golden throne ! 
34 Pour out for Ishtar the waters of life, and let 
her depart from my dominions !’ 35 Namtar went, 
and clothed the Temple of Justice ; 36 he adorned 
the images and the altars ; 37 he brought out 
Anunnak; on a golden throne he seated him; 
88 he poured out for Ishtar the waters of life, and 
let her go. "Then the first gate let her forth, 
and restored to her — the first garment of her 
body. 40 The second gate let her forth, and re- 
stored to her — the diamonds of her hands and feet. 
4 1 The third gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — the central girdle of her waist. 42 The fourth 
gate let her forth, and restored to her — the small 
lovely gems of her forehead. 43 The fifth gate 
let her forth, and restored to her — the precious 
stones of her head. 44 The sixth gate let her forth, 
and restored to her— the earrings of her ears. 
*5 The seventh gate let her forth, and restored to 
her — the great Crown on her head.”|| 

Having devoted so much space to the first 
volume, we can hardly do justice to the second 
somewhat larger one, devoted to Egyptian texts, 
with an interesting preface by the general editor, 
who also contributes the translations of the In- 
scription of Una, and four texts under the general 
heading of the Annals of Tothmes. The other 
papers are Instructions of Amenemhat, by G. Mas- 

* The present legend was probably a kind of Miracle Play 
winch was actually performed in one of the temples. Jug- 
gling tricks, which have been known in the East from time 
immemorial ( vide Pharaoh’s magicians), were probably 
introduced for the amusement of the audience. Only one 
is related here, but there may have been many more. 

t The things commanded are now supposed to have been 
successfully performed. 

t This seems to be the final scene of the Play, represent- 


containinsr 


among 


other 


interesting texts the 


Deluge Tablet and the Assyrian Canon of Berosu 
by George Smith. 




Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of 
Re pal and Tibet : together with further papers on the 
Geography, Etymology, and Commerce of those countries. 
.By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Reprinted with corrections and 
additions from 44 Illustrations of the Literature and 
Religion of the Buddhists,” Serampore, 18-41 ; and 
Selections from the Records of the Government of 
Bengal,” No. xxvii. 1857. London : Triibner and Co. 

The anonymous editor of this volume informs 
ns that the articles in it are reprints of the papers 
as first reprinted in the Phoenix , consisting of the 
original essays in the 44 Illustrations” and volume of 
44 Selections, 

introduced into the text, from Mr. Hodgson's own 
copies of these two volumes. To the papers that 
appeared in the Phoenix only eight pages, complet- 
ing the paper on the 4 commerce of Nepal./ have 
been added. Hence the present volume wants 
three of the papers that appeared in the 44 Illustra- 
tions, 5 '' viz. — 4 IX. Remarks on an Inscription in the 
Rancha and Tibetan characters’ ; 4 X. Account of a 
visit to the ruins of Simroun’ ; and 4 XII. Extract, 
of Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society’ : and 
of those that appeared in the 44 Selections 


33 


with numerous marginal notes, 


IV. 

Route from Kathmandu to Darjiling* ; 4 V. Route 
of Nepalese mission to Pekin’; 4 XII. 1, Some 
account of the systems of Law and Police as re- 
cognized in the state of Nepal 5 ; and, 4 2, On the Law 
and Legal Practice of Nepal as regards familiar 
intercourse between a Hindu and an outcast/ 
These are serious deficiencies, and all the more so 




mg a magnificent hall or palace. 

§ A Genius, who is often mentioned. Here he seems to 
act the part of a j udge, pronouncing the absolution of 
Islitar. 

]! There are 13 more lines, hut they are much broken, anil 
they aoper r not to relate to the above legend. At any 
rate they belong to another Chapter of it, which has not 
been hitherto alluded to. A satisfactory translation of 
them, can therefore hardly be given. 


that the wanting papers are several times referred to 
in this reprint. Mr. Hodgson’s papers are of such 
sterling value that we cannot but look on the 
appearance of this volume with disappointment : 
it must stand in the way of the publication of a 
more complete collection, and, besides the dis- 
advantage of a double pagination for the two parts, 
it is disfigured by very numerous press errors, 
only a portion of which are noticed in the three 


pages of ‘Additions and corrections’ prefixed. 
The Index of three pages is also utterly inadequate 
to enable the reader to refer with facility to the 
very minute and varied information in the volume. 

We trust some worthier and more complete reprint 

of all the invaluable essays of the veteran who first 
made available the Buddhistic literature of Nepal 
and Tibet to European scholars, will yet be pub- 
lished. 
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WORKS 


BY Rev. SAMUEL BEAL. 


There are 72 distinct Buddhist compilations in 

112 volumes among the Chinese books in the 

Library of the India Office. Of these 47 are 

translations from the Sanskrit. 

% 

1. There are two copies of a work styled the 
1 lo-ho -p an - ny i-pan- k ing (i.e. the Mahdparinib- 
bana Sutta) . I was anxious to determine whether 
this work resembled the Sutra known by the 
same name in tbe Southern School (Ceylon, 
Bnrmab, &c.) ; and, if not, to investigate, so far 
as possible, the degree and character of the 
divergence. 

The general outline is this ; Buddha, on a 
certain occasion, proceeded to Kinsinagara, and 
entering a grove of sdla trees, there reposed. 
He received a gift of food from Chanda, an 
artizan of the neighbouring town. After par- 
taking of the food he was seized with illness. 
He discoursed through the night with his 
disciples, and disputed with certain heretical 
teachers. At early dawn he turned on his right 
side, with his head to the north, and died. The 
sdla trees bent down to form a canopy over his 
head. The account then proceeds to relate the 
circumstance of his cremation, and the subse- 
quent disputes, between the Mallas and others* 
for his ashes . 

In these main features the Northern sutra is 
in agreement with the Southern, f but when con- 
sidered in detail the divergence between the two 
is great. The whole of the first and some 
portion of the second hooks of the Chinese 
edition is occupied by the narrative of Chanda’s 
offering ; the details are most minute and weari- 
some, consisting of sections of a regularly recur- 
ring order. In the subsequent books tbe narrative 
is occupied with laboured proofs that Nirvana is 
not the cessation of being, but the perfection of 

*** ** — * — nr ■ t i ri^r. n% — i i ■■■,*—» ■ mum imm — ■ , -- - . " — — — ^ 

* Slightly abridged from Mr. Beal’s official report, 
t Mr. Turner published a brief outline of the Mahapari - 


it, and that the four characteristics of Nirvana 
are these : — Personality, Purity, Happiness, and 
Eternity. One chief peculiarity of this book 
is the particular stress it lays on the fact that 
it was the first made of all the V a i p u 1 y a class 
of Buddhist works, and for that reason it some- 
times gives expression to doubts whether or no 
it would be acknowledged as belonging to the 
canon. The history of Buddha’s controversies 
with the heretical doctors Kasyapa, Basita, 
and others, is of an interesting nature, the point 
of the argument in every case being to prove 
that Nirvana is the one true and universal con- 
dition of being, in opposition to all pre-existing 
theories respecting a future life in heaven, or 
that unintelligible state of existence supposed 
to be enjoyed in the Arupa worlds. 

From the consideration of this Sutra it seems 
likely that the plan adopted in the later 
(Northern) school of Buddhism, in the composi- 
tion of their works (the Mahay ana and Vdipulya 
Sutras'), was to take the shorter and more 
ancient scriptures as a germ, and, by the inter- 
polation of dialogues and discussions, and at the 
same time by tedious expansion of trivial events 
occurring in the course of the narrative, to 
produce a work under the same name of a totallv 
different character. This method of develop- 
ment, I think, may be observed in nearly all the 
works of which we possess both Northern and 
Southern versions. 

2. The above remarks apply with equal 
force to the Fan-wang -Icing. This is a Northern 
version of the Brahnajdla Sutra, a work well 
known through the pages of the Ceylon Friend, 
in which Mr. Gogerly published a brief transla- 
tion of it. The Chinese version was made by 
K u m a r a j i v a about 420 a.d., but it bas none 

t 

nibbana, Sutta, from tbe Puli, in tbe Asiatic Society’s 
Journal of Bengal. 
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of the characteristics of the Pali work bearing: 

' o 

the same name. As an instance of the dissi- 
milarity, the Chinese version speaks of the 


origin of the name Brahmajcda &s connected with 
the curtain (net, jctla) that surrounds the domain 
of Brahma or In dray* and compares the gems 
that adorn that net to the countless worlds of 
space, over all which V airoj ana is supreme. 
Whereas the title is explained in the South as 
“ a net in which Buddha caught the Brahmans.” 

The Chinese translation is only a portion of 
the entire work, and recounts the rules which bind 
the B o d h i s a t w a , in the same way as the 
Fratimoksha deals with the rules of the Bhik- 
shus. All this is so foreign to the drift and 
object of the Southern Sutra, that it is plain 
there is but little connection between the two, 
except in the name, which was borrowed 
probably to give popularity and authority to the 

expanded work. 

3. The library possesses a Chinese copy of 
the A b hin is h hr a mana Sutra , 


under 


name 


of Fo-pen-hing-tsi-king. The chief interest 
attaching to this book is the number of 
episodes (Avaddnas) and Jdtahas contained in 
it. Some of these will be found to explain the 
temple sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati and 
Boro Bodor. I am inclined also to think that 
many of the newly discovered sculptures found 
by the Archaeological Surveyor of India at 
Bharahut will be explained to some extent in 
this work. It seems probable that the book 
tinder review is only the expansion of the Fo-pen- 
hing-king, the earliest known translation of the 
life of Buddha. (This work was produced in 

a.d.) My reason for this 


70 



China about 
opinion is (1) the similarity of name ; the addi- 
tion of the symbol “ tsi” to Fo-pen-lunj would 
indicate that the new work was founded upon 
the more ancient one. (2) I find from the 
Buddhist Encyclopedia Fa-yuen-chu-lin, that 

quoted from the Fo-pen-hiny really 
occur in the Fo-pen-hing-tsi-king . Ii my opinion 
is correct, it will tend to a settlement of the 
question of the date of the legends and stories, 
which are mixed up in such a remarkable 
manner, in the history of the founder of Bud- 
dhism. 

4. Perhaps the most interesting result of the 
examination of these books is derived from a 

* The expression a in dr ad dl a is a well -bn own one to signify 
* jugglery.” If the net of Indra be the “ curtain of stars” 


work entitled Kiny-tsang-yo-shico. In this book 
there are fifty Sutras, translated at different 
dates and by various scholars, all of them from 
Sanskrit or Pali. The dates extend from a.d. 
70 to a.d. GOO. Among these Sutras is one 
called the Ghen-tseu-king ; this I found to be a 
translation of the Suma Jut aka , which is in fact 
apart ofthe story ofDasaratha and Rama. 
This Jataka has been briefly translated from the 
Singalese by Spence Hardy ( Eastern Monachism, 
p. 275), and I have identified it w r ith the 
Sanchi sculpture found in Plate xxxii., fig. 
1, of Tree and Serpent Worship. The Chinese 
version of this Jataka is full and complete, and 
I hope soon to he able to publish it. A singular 
circumstance connected with the title of this 
Sutra or Jataka is this : — In the history of 
Fa- hi ail’s travels (p. 157) it is stated that 
when in Ceylon, he witnessed on one occasion a 


religious 


festival 


during 

O 


which pictures of 
Buddha’s previous births were exhibited and 


hung 


up on each side of the road. 


Among 


others he speaks of the “ birth as a flash of 
light” (the Chinese word is ‘ chen’). Remusat 
and his annotators having adopted this ren- 
dering in their version of Fa-hian, I was led to 
do the same in my own translation, although I 
had grave doubts at the time, and tried to ex- 
plain the character of this birth by the history 
of the Fracolin given by Julien (II. 336). I 
now find that the Jataka alluded to by Fa- 
hian was the Suma Jutaka , of which the book 
under review gives an account. It is interesting 
to know that this Jataka was so familiar to the 
Buddhists in Ceylon at the time of Fa-hian’s 
visit (circa a.d. 410). as it was undoubtedly to 
the builders and sculptors at S a n c h i , some 

centuries (perhaps) before. 

A third Sutra in this work deserving notice 

is the Ta-shing-ssc-fa-king, which is the same 

as the Arya Ghatushku Nirahara Nama Mahay ana 

Silt, -a, a translation of which has been made 

by M. Leon Feer ( Etudes Buddhiques, p. 131). 
€/ 

On comparing the Chinese with this version, I 

find the two agree in the main. There are one 

or two passages, however, much more distinctly 

For example, 

at the opening of the Sutra, as translated by 
M. Leon Feer, there is an obscure passage 
which he renders “ n’ayant tons pour vetement 

that enclose the atmosphere (as it were), we do not wonder 
that the idea of j ngglery should be associated with it. 


given in the Chinese translation. 
© 
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qu’im grand amulette” (Malia varma sannad- 
dha) ; in the Chinese the passage runs thus 
‘ Itiiai-pi-liin-hvAa-sze-shai-hwan^ that is, “all 
of them completely armed with the helmet of 
their strong religious vows,” a passage which, 
although somewhat obscure, is yet common 
enough in Buddhist books, denoting the power 
of the vow made by the Bodhisatwas not to 
give up their condition till they had accom- 
plished the salvation of men (and others). 
Another passage, p. 134 (op. tit.), is thus 
given by M. Feer — “ Le fils d’un dieu reprit 
Manjucri en faveur de Brahma qui ales cheveux 
nones au sommet de la tefce, et qui reside parmi les 
fils des dieux,” etc., but in the Chinese version 
the rendering is “ The Deva once more replied. 
Well said ! Ayushmat, the Bodhisatwa 


conduct of a master of the law (spiritual mas- 
ter).” xvii. 2 : “ Le tresor cache de l’energie,” 
Chinese “ The treasure of dialectics, or of 
logical discussion.” xvii. 4 : “Le tresor cache 
de la benediction complete en richesses inepui- 
sables,” Chinese “ The treasure of worship- 
ping or paying reverence to the highest riches, 
■i.e. the Three Gems, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha. 
[I may observe here, throughout the translation 
from the Thibetan, the expression “ be'nediction 
complete” (vi. 4, xvi. 4, xvii. 4, xxxiii. 2) 
corresponds to hwui-hiang in the Chinese, 
which is a phrase employed to denote an act 
of external worship, or sometimes mental adora- 
tion. ] 

The Chinese version throws some light on 

o 

the difficult passage xxii. 4 : “ Ne plus esperer 


ought to be untiring in the work of his religious on la transmigration, a cause clu desespoir de 

duties, as in old time was the Brahmaraja Si- reussir dans la realisation parfaite de toutes les 

Main and his associates, 55 etc. Thp conduct of qualites ; 55 Chinese “ Not to resent as a personal 

Sikhin is frequently alluded to in Buddhist injury (with a view to retaliate) because a 

books ; he is generally indeed spoken of as one friend has not been invited with others to par- 


of the old Buddhas, but his exact religious con- 
duct is the theme for constant laudation in the 
Abhinishkramana Sutra. There are several dis- 


take of charity or hospitality. 55 

There is a Chinese version of the 4t Chatur 
DharmaJca ” according to the Great Vehicle. 


crepancies between the Chinese text and the A translation of this also has been made by M. 
translation from the Thibetan, which I cannot Leon Peer, from the Thibetan.* The Chinese 


enter into at any length ; the following will 


version dates from the Tang dynasty, and was 
serve as examples : — iv. 1 : “ Meditation, 55 Chi- made by Devakara , a priest of mid-India. It 

agrees very closely with the Thibetan. 

I now proceed to give a list of other Sutras 


nese “ Faith. 55 iv. 2 : “ Sagesse, 55 Chinese “reli- 
ance on a virtuous friend. 55 v. : “ Production de 


pensee a laquelle il serait dangereux pour les found in the work under review. 


Bodhisatwas de se confier, 55 Chinese “ The 
Bodhisatwas ought to strive after a heart not 


oo 


sJiWO-f C 


(Buddha 


declares the causes which produce birth). This 
capable of the four defilements. 55 vi. 3: “La maybe the same as the Niddna Sutra. The 

pensee qui consiste a ne pas esperer en la matu- scene is laid by the banks of the Nairanjana 

rite parfaite. 55 Chinese , “A heart that does not river, under the bodhi tree ; Buddha, lost in 

anxiously look for the reward of good actions. 55 contemplation, dwells upon the falsity of all 

ix. 2: “ Production d’un pensee pour que ceux sources of joy and sorrow in the world. On 

this Maha Brahma, lord of the Sa-va world, 


transgressent 


wronged by any one, not to remember the wrong suddenly leaves the heavens and appears before 
done. ix. 3 : Cf En quelques conferees vastes Buddha. Buddha recounts to him the causes 

of existence (Nidanas) ; these are the same as 


remit 


midst 


(five desires). 55 


Quand 


found 


raaison, 


Chinese a When leading a secular 


ginning with ignorance ( avidya ) and ending 


with 


life. 55 x. 2: < fi 


oindrir 


Whereup< 


tation, etc., Chinese “To practise the Dhu- and departs. 

J__ 1 # A C r r\ “i 


Maha Brahma worships at the feet of Buddha 


ta rules. 


Quand 


a la promulgation de la loi, 55 etc., Chinese 
“ Out of a glad heart ever to speak well of the 


(b) Fo-shwo-ta-sing-i-iking (Buddha relates 


;ru 


The scene of this sermon is the village of Ku. r u , 


* Op. cit. p. 68, 
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A nan cl a having been troubled with thought 


s 


there will be jealousies and divisions amongst 


respecting the origin of life, resolves to go to I his followers after his own departure, and warns 

i'-x s\ n nol' o r\ x? 1 n T— f iil. J J 1 * 1*1 i i . 


Buddha and request an explanation. Havino- 
arrived and saluted the All- W ise, he spake thus : 


them against the ruin which will result. 


(/) 


Slu-slicn-nleh-taou-J;inj (The Sutra 


“ World- adored, as I dwelt alone and revolved \ which relates to virtuous principles or a vir- 
in my mind throughout the night the causes of j tuous Karma). This Sutra was delivered in 
life and death, I was greatly troubled. Would the palace of S a gara, a Kagaraja, in the pre- 
that you would deign to solve my doubts and 1 sence of 800 Great Bhikshus, and 23,000 Bo- 
explain my difficulties.” Ou this Buddha pro- dhisatwas Mahdsatwas; Buddha declares that 


ceecls to show how the perpetual recurrence of 
birth and death, and all the phenomena of life, 
result from ignorance of the causes of these 
things. Thus old age and death result from 
birth ; destroy the seed of birth and there can be 
no old age or death (and so throughout the 
sermon) . 

(c) Fo-shivo-u-fovo-king (Buddha recites the 
history of U-Kwo) {clef ’end- country ) . This Su- 
tra recounts how Buddha, when residing at 
K u r n, departed on a round of visits for the 
purpose of preaching. Having come to the 
village of To-lo (Tara ?) he was requested by a 
young Brahman called TJ-Kioo to admit him 
into his society as a novice. Buddha inquired 
if he had his parents’ permission. On being 
told he had not, Buddha declined to receive 
him. On this U-Kwo departs to his home, and 
after a great deal of entreaty he persuades his 
parents to permit him to become a Bhikshu. 
This having been accomplished, U-Kwo after a 
time returns to his native village, and whilst 
there, i? the means of converting the king of 
Kuru by his teaching. On this the king be- 
comes a Upasaka. 

(d) Fo-shivo-wou-shang-king (Buddha preach- 
es on impermanency — anitya). This sermon 
was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana ; 
Buddha declares in it that there are three thin us 


o 


in the world that are universally abhorred, viz. 

old age, disease, and death. Had it not been 
for these, Buddha would not have come into 
the world. He then recites some verses to the 
same effect. After which, all the audience, 
filled with delight, worship him and depart. 

(e) Fo-shiuo-tong- la i-p ien-hing (Buddha de- 
clares the changes of the future). This Sutra 
■was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana, in 


all the differences which exist in life, and com- 
parative conditions of happiness, result from 
the previous conduct of the persons concerned. 
He then lays down ten virtuous principles, 
bv acting on which there must result conse- 

%J V-J * • * 

quent perfection and supreme wisdom (bodin'). 
The ten virtues are purely moral and personal, 
relating to benevolence, love of men, self-denial, 
energy, and watchfulness against error. 

(g) Fo-slavo-fa-y in-ttiig (Buddha declares 
what is the seal of the law). This sermon was 
delivered at Sravasti, before all the Bhikshus. 
Iu it Buddha declares that the secret, or the 
seal, of the law, is to perceive the unreality of 
all phenomenal existence, and, by a conviction 
of this, to arrive at deliverance. [Deliverance is 
spoken of as threefold, and is thus denoted, 0 5 0 .] 
(It) P u-sa-s ing-ta-k lag (The Sutra of the 
ground of the birth of the Bodhisatwa). This 
Sutra was delivered at Kapilavastu, under a 
nyagrodli.it tree, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus. 
A young nobleman, called Ghamah, comes to 
Buddha, and begs him to explain the nature of a 
Bodhisatwa’ s conduct. On this Buddha 
lays it down that the fundamental principle of a 
Bodhisatwa’s character is perfect patience and 
forbearance, and this patience exhibits itself under 
four aspects. (1) When reviled, the Bodhisatwa 
reviles not again. (2) When smitten, he re- 
ceives the blow without resentment. (3) When 
treated with anger and passion, he returns love 
and good-will. (4) When threatened with death, 
he bears no malice. Buddha then recites some 
verses (goyai) to the same effect. Again, he says 


there are four things that distinguish every 
Bodhisatwa. (1) He loves the scriptures, and the 
way of salvation practised by the Bodhisatwas : 
with bis utmost mind he defends the cause of 
the presence of 500 Bhikshus, and all the Bo- religion, and desires to instruct men therein. (2 ) 


dhisatwas. Buddha describes the way in which 
religion (the law) will be destroyed by the 
neglect of first principles — morality, submission, 
self-discipline, and so on. He tells them that 


He removes himself from the company of all 
females, and will have no business with them. 
(3) He ever loves to bestow charity on Shaman 
and Brahma chari. (4) He avoids over-sleep, 
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lest Ills heart should become indisposed to re- and laying hold of one reality, a man escapes 

ligion. Buddha then recites some verses to the these consequences and is set free/’ 

same effect. On this, C h a m a h removes from O') Ta-fang-taugsicon-io- lo-mmg-Hug. This 
his neck a beautiful string’ of pearls and precious is another translation of the previous work ; the 

stones, and offers them to Buddha. Buddha, by title is a singular one, and maybe translated 

his spiritual power, causes them to ascend into thus The Maha-vuigml i/a-Sdl ru-ri'ija -Sidra, 

the air, and form a canopy over his head. ■ And (/■') SJun-ldn-g-fa-sumg-l-mg (The Sutra which 
now, from each precious stone, there appears as relates to the thoughts present to those who 

it were a man, to the number of 500, each wear- practise Dliyana). Delivered at feravasti, in 

in o' a similar necklace. On this, C h a m a h asks the Jetavana ; Buddha spoke thus to the Bldk- 

- - o • J 

whence these persons came— to which Buddha elms : “ If a man, in the snapping of a finger, 

replies, They come from nowhere ; they are mi- can realize in his mind the thought of death, 

real and apparifcional only, as a figure in a glass, andremember perfectly that all which exists must 

or the reflection in a lake: and such is the nature die, this is no small progress to have made— 

of all phenomena, they are unreal, projected on this is not the hesitation of the foolish, or the 

the surface of the one reality. Supreme Wisdom charity of the Arab (dh hwo yin). How much 

(Bodht) . Such is the belief of the Son of more if he can grasp in a moment the thought 

Buddha, i.e. Boclhisatwa. On hearing this, of the sorrow, the impermaneucy, the vanity, 

C h a mah , the four kinds of disciples, and all the folly, etc., of earthly tilings — how much 

the N a g a s , rejoice and accept it. more has such a man. advanced in the power of 

(i) Fo-sliwo-clmen-yeou-hing (Buddha delivers Dliyana.” 
the Sutra which relates to the revolution of (0 Sctn-hwei-icu-Jdai-sse-sin-im-li-hung-tih- 
existence). This Sutra was delivered in the lung (The Sutra that describes the great merit 

Kalandavenuvana near Rftj agriha, in the presence attaching to the three refuges — tunsaruna, the 

of 1250 disciples and innumerable Bodhisat- five moral rules, a loving heart, and rejecting 

was. Bimbasara Raj a having approached the evil). Delivered at Sruvasti, in the Jeta- 

tlie place where Buddha was seated, saluted vana, for the sake of Aniruddha; Buddlia 

him and stood on one side. On this Buddha ad- speaks of a rich Brahman, called Y i. r a m a, and 

dressed him thus, “ Maharaja, suppose a man in explains that, though lie gave away all liis 

a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with wealth in charity, his merit would not he 

jewels ; and suppose he dreamt of joys and nearly so great as one who professed belief in 

pleasures partaken with her, would there be Buddha, D li a r m a , and S a n glia, and 

any solid truth in such fancied enjoyments ?” undertook to observe the five rules of a disciple. 

“No,” answered the Raj a, “ for it would beonly (in) Fo-sliwo-hi-yeou-kaii-llang-hung-Uh-king 

a dream.” “ And if a man were, nevertheless, to (Buddha delivers a discourse concerning the 

hold the fancy that there was such a real maiden supreme source of merit). This sermon is 

as he had seen in his sleep (or that the maiden directed to show the infinitely superior character 

were a real one), would this be a mark of of merit resulting from a profession of belief 


33 


were 


“No,” answered the king, 


for 


that dream-thought had no substance and was 


utterly vain. 


“Such,” continued the Buddha, 


“ is the nature of the teaching of the heretical 
doctors of religion. They use words to describe 


wisdom?” “No,” answered the king, “for in the three gems to all others, 
that dream-thought had no substance and was (n) 

utterly vain.” “Such,” continued the Buddha, (Questions asked by a Bodhisatwa, called Li-hu- 

“ is the nature of the teaching of the heretical liwui, as to the right way of paying worship to 

doctors of religion. They use words to describe Buddlia). This Sutra, was delivered at Sruvasti, 

things which exist not. They receive certain in the Jetavana. The interlocutor is the Bo- 

impressions from without, and then they lay dhisatwa named in the title. He asks Bud- 

hold of these vain impressions and call them cilia to explain the right method of 'worship, 

realities. They are thus bound by their own On this Buddha tells him that he should, with all 

fictions, and, being bound, they become subject his heart, pay adoration to all the Buddhas of the 


things which exist not. They receive certain 
impressions from without, and then they lay 
hold of these vain impressions and call them 


to all the evil consequences of their own inven- 
tions, viz. — covetous desire, anger, doubt (rag a, 


ten quarters, and afterwards prostrate himself 
on his knees, hands, and head to Buddha him- 


moha, tnsJma ), and perpetual cycles of birth self, beseeching him to bring about the salva- 
and death. By giving up such imaginary names tion of all men, and cause an end to be put to 
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all heretical teaching. He then proceeds to | and a dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re- 
direct him to worship each of the Buddhas of the I assured. Manjnsri then enters into a dis- 
different regions of space, beginning with Ak- | cussion with Buddha relating to the character 

of the Great Vehicle. 

(r) Teliwg-u4a-s}ilng-lcimg4ih-Mng(l$VLf[d3y& 


shobya of the eastern region, down to Vairo- 
jana, who is placed in the nadir. 

(o) Fo-slnvoAi-sMng-pik -fiili-slang-Icing (Bad- praises the superior excellency of the Great 
dha declares wliat are the hundred marks of Vehicle). In this Sutra Buddha describes the 


merit belonging to the Great Vehicle). This 
Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in a palace called 
Po-Min . T he interlocutor is M a n j u s r i . In it 
is given the names of the 80 inferior signs 
and the 82 greater signs on Buddha’s person, 
also 80 symbols or figures found on the soles 
of bis feet.- 

(p) Man-chu-sse-li-man-po-ti-king (Manjnsri 
inquires as to tlie character of B o d h i) . This 
Sutra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount 
Gaya, in the presence of all the Bhikshus, and 
those Brahmans who had been converted by 
Buddha ; the subject of it is the nature of that 
condition of mind called the “ heart of Bodhi” 

( esprit de Bodhi). 

(2) Woii-tsun-liwui-poii-sah-kinff (The Sutra 
of Akchyamati Bodhisatwa). This Sutra was 
delivered at Raj agriha, on Mount Gridrakufca, 
in the presence of 1250 Bhikshus. The inter- 
locutor is Akchyamati, who inquires of 
Buddha the nature of the heart of Bodhi (as 
in the previous Sutra). 


O') 


-/< 


^ w 

four rules of the Great V ehicle) . This is the 
same as the Mahay ana-chat urdharviaka Sutra. 
It was delivered at Sravasti, in the garden of 
Jet a (and has already been referred to). 


00 


-fa 


Glares the four laws of the Great Y ehicle) . This 
Sutra has already been referred to. 

(/) Fo - sluvo -pou-sa - sheou-h ing-sze- fa-ling. 

Another translation of the above. 

(u) Fo-shivo-ising-nich-chang-hing (Buddha 
narrates the obstacles in the way of a pure 
karma) . This Sutra was delivered when Bud- 
dha was dwelling at Yaisali, in the garden of 


superiority of the Heart of B o dhi. , and from 
that proceeds to define the infinite virtue of the 
Great Vehicle. (This Sutra was translated from 
Sanskrit by Hiwen Tsang.) 

(;/•) Ta-shing-fang-livang-tsung-chi-ling (The 
Sutra which describes the nature of the D h a- 
rani, used in the Yoga system of the Great 
Vehicle). This Sutra was delivered at RAja- 
griha, on the Gridrakufca mountain, in the pre- 
sence of 62,000 Great Bhikshus. It contains 

certain I) h a r a n i . 

WoH-shang-i-hing (The Sutra of the 
highest reliance). This Sutra, which is in two 
parts, contains an account of the relative merit 
of various actions. It was delivered in the 
Kalanda venuvana, before 1250 Bhikshus and 
various Bodhisatwas. 

(y) Fo-shwo-lo-nki-y in-ling (The Sutra in 
which Buddha describes the conduct of an aged 
woman). This Sutra was delivered by Buddha 
at a place called La-Yin (musical sound), before 

800 Bhikshus and 10,000 Bodhisatwas. He 

describes the conduct of an aged woman who 
desired to offer him a religious gift. Having 
only two small coins (mites) she purchased with 
them a little oil ; taking this to a sacred place, 
she used it in a lamp, to burn for his honour. 
The lights of all the Brahmans were extin- 
guished, and hers alone burnt incessantly. 

(~) Fo-shu-o-chen-t sen -king (Buddha relates 

the history of S inn a). This is the Sdmx Jai-ika 


referred to before. 

Tin - wong - ta i-tseu-Fi-Lo-Kmg ( T he 
of Pi-Lo, the eldest son of a heavenly 

(Devaruja). This Sutra gives an account 
of DevarAia-kumara-Pi-Lo’s visit to Buddha, 



kin 


O’ 


the mar a trees, in the presence of 500 Bhikshus ; during whien he recites the histoiy of the Gieat 
and 3*2,000 Bodhisatwas MaMsatwas. It relates | Brahman, which is identical with the Avadana 


to a conversation between a courtesan and a 
Bodhisatwa called Vimalani r b h a s a {won- 
hu-hwonrj ). The former, having used her magic 
arts, prevails over the Bodhisatwa. After this 


translated by Stas. J ulien, called Le.roi et It 3 
a rand tambour ” (Les jiv all (huts, tome I, Ho. 1). 



(IV) Fo-shwo - O-che-shaimcong- 

(The Sutra of Ajatasatru’s assurance). This 


being seized with intense remorse, he comes to | Sutra was delivered at Rfyagriha, on the toj 

I - 4 /—-* » **« “S 1 1 1 .... - 

Buddha; the latter comforts him by an as- 


surance that all such things are as a shadow 


of the mountain Gridrakuta, and contains an 
account of A j a tasatru ’ s visit to Buddha, and 
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the assurance that he would hereafter become 

a Chakravartti Raja. 

(cc) Fo-sliivo-tai-tseu-Muli-pih-king (Buddha 
declares the history of Prince Muh-pih). This 
Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jeta- 
vana. Buddha recounts the history of the 
prince Muh-pih, the son of V a r a n i r a j a. He 
was a beautiful child, but unable to speak ; 
having consulted the astrologers, they resolved 
to put him to death by burying him alive; 
when on the point of being thus sacrificed, he 
opened his mouth and spake : he declared that, 
owing to rash words in a former birth, he had 
suffered punishment in hell. He had resolved, 
therefore, to remain silent, rather than risk a 
like punishment. (This Sutra is one of the 
earliest translated into Chinese, a.d. 100.) 

(dd) Fo-shvo-’ng - 1 v ong -king (Buddha de- 
clares the history of the five kings). There 
were once five kings, one of whom was wise, 
the other four were > foolish. The wise king 
wishing 1 to convert the others, asked them their 
several ideas of happiness. The first said, 
“Nothing would delight me more than during 
the spring-time to wander through gardens and 
parks, to see the flowers and watch the foun- 
tains. This would be pleasure.” The second 
said, “ Nothing would delight me more than as 
a king to mount my royal horses, to dwell in a 
lordly court, and ever to be surrounded by my 
faithful subjects paying me reverence.” The 
third said, “Nothing would delight me more 
than the joys of wedded life surrounded by my 
children, beautiful and full of grace, ever de- 
siring to give me happiness.” The fourth said, 
“ Nothing would delight me more than to dwell 
ever with my parents, in company with my 
brothers and sisters, with the daintiest food, 
clothed in the costliest raiment, and enjoying 
the indulgences of sense.” The four having 
thus spoken, the wise king replied, “ All these 
things are vain and perishable ; for my part, I 
would desire nothing so much as a condition 
that admits of neither birth nor death, joy nor 
sorrow, nor any other extreme on which the 
other’s replied, “ And where shall we find a 
teacher who will explain how this condition 
may be reached ?” Whereupon the wise king 
conducted them to the presence of Buddha, at 
the Jetavana Yihara. Buddha then enters on 
a discourse in which he describes the eight 
kinds of sorrow which are incident to all condi- 


tions of life. In the end the four kings are 
converted. 

(ee) Fo-sliwo-kin-cke^ng-fiih-ti-king (Bnddlia 

declares the five conditions of happiness be- 
longing to the virtuous man). This Sutra was 


also delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Yihfira. 
Buddha declares that the virtuous man is in 
this life rewarded in five ways, — first, with 
long life ; second, with great wealth ; third, with 
graceful form ; fourth, with honour and renown ; 
fifth, with much wisdom. He then proceeds to 

t 

explain the character of the truly virtuous man. 

( ff ) Fo-shwo- U-lan-p wan-king (Buddha de- 
clares the Avalamhana Sutra). This Sutra was 
delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Yihara. 
M a h a Mugalan, by the exercise of his spiri- 
tual power, beholds liis mother suffering as a 
Preta from starvation ; on proceeding to her side 
and offering her food, she was unable to receive 


changed 


hand. 


with 


Wher 



upon Buddha ordains a service to be held on 
the 15th day of the 7th month, for the purpose 
of providing food for all those suffering torments 
of hunger as Pretas. Mugalan, with great joy, 
performs this service, and so provides his mother 
with food. 

(gg) Ta-fong-kivang-fuh-hica-yen-king-sieou- 
sse-fun (The charity section of the MaJidvdi- 
pulydvatamsaka Sutra). This Sutra was delivered 
at Rajagrilia, on the Yulture-peak mountain. 
It is a part of one of the most popular Sutras 
known in China, viz. the Fa-yen-king. 

(hJi) Fo-shwo-yin-un-sang-ha-kiug 
narrates the history of S a n g h a r a k s h i t a). 
This indeed is a translation of the Bangka Ruk- 
shita Avaddna , known to ns through the 
version given by Bournonf. ( Introd . to Ind. 
Bud. p. 313, ff.) The Chinese translation agrees 
in the main with this version . It opens with an 
account of the N ag a , which assumed a human 
form and became a Bhikshu; having gone to sleep, 
accidentally, his true nature was discovered; after 
having been instructed in the law, he was dis- 
missed to his Dragon Palace by Buddha ; here 
he was visited by Sangha Rakshita, and further 
instructed in the sacred books. The narrative 
then proceeds with the adventures of S a n g h a 
Rakshita after having been dismissed from 
the Dragon Palace. (The details are nearly the 
■ame as those given by Bournouf.) 


s 
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5. I stall now proceed to translate a short 
Sutra called “ Buddha’s dying instruction” 
\Fo-vjei-kicm-king). The interest of this work is 
derived from, the fact that it is generally bound up 
in China with the Sidra of Forty -Two Sections , 
the first Buddhist work translated into Chinese. 
It will be seen that it is of a primitive type, 
and deals entirely with moral questions. It 
also speaks of the Pratimoksha , not as that work 
is known to us, but as certain rules of a simple 
prohibitive character, affecting the life of the 
disciple. It would appear from this that the 
bulky work now known as the Prcdimo/csha is 
a later compilation, drawn up in fact after the 
introduction of conventual life among the fol- 
lowers of Buddha. 

“ The Sutra of Buddha’s dying instruction,” 

translated by Itoyal Command, by Kuinara- 

jiva, a Doctor of the Three Pitakas, in the 

reign of Yaou (King), Prince of T’sin* [397 to 

415 A.D.]. 

* 

“Sakyamuni Buddha, when he first 
began to pi’each, converted A j n a t a K a. u n - 
dinya ( O-jo-hiao-tcMn-jn ) ; so, on the occasion 
of his last discourse, he convei'ted S u b h a d r a . 
Having thus done all that was appointed him to 




sort ; all these things are forbidden, 
body temperate in all things, and the vital 
functions in quiet subjection. Have nothing to 
clo with worldly engagements, either in seeking 
places of authority, or pronouncing incantations, 
or courting the rich, or planning for the welfare 
of your worldly relatives. But, by self-control 
and right modes of thought, aim at emancipa- 
tion ; conceal none of your faults, but confess 
them before the congregation ; be moderate and 
contented with the food, clothing, medicines, and 


* • 

5 


do, lie reclined between two sala trees, about to 
enter nirvana . It was now in tlie middle of tlie 
night, perfectly quiet and still ; on this occasion, 
for the sake of his disciples, he delivered a brief 
summary of his law. 

“ Bhikshus, after my death, regard, I pray 
you, with much reverence, the book of the 
Pratimoksha as a light shining in the darkness, 

precious pearl found by a poor man. 

Let this book be your teacher and guide, even 
as I should fee, if I remained in the world. Keep 
the pure rules of discipline, viz. these — not to 
enter on any business engagements, whether 
buying or selling, or exchanging : to avoid all 
purchase of land or houses ; all rearing of cattle, 
or dealing in servants or slaves, or any living j to the place ot torment, where you shall endure 


or a 


bedding allowed you [_Jul. I. 152], and be 
cautious against hoarding up that which is 
allowed. These are the rules of discipline, 
the observance of which is the true source of 
emancipation, and hence they are called ‘The 
Rules of the Pratimoksha.’ Keep then these 
precepts in their purity, 0 Bliikshus ! Let 
there be no careless negligence in this matter 
the man who carefully observes them shall have 
power to fulfil all the duties of religion ; the 
man who disregards them shall experience none 
of the rewards which a virtuous life is able to 
afford. And for this reason it is I bid you 
remember that the knowledge and practice of 
these rules is the first and chief necessity for 
attaining religious merit and final peace. 

“If, Bhikshus, ye have attended to this 
point, and have observed the precepts reli- 
giously, then proceed to keep the five organs of 
sense in due check, not permitting them a loose 
rein, or to engage in the pursuit of pleasure 
(the five pleasures) ; just as a shepherd with his 
crook prevents the cattle from straying into the 
neighbouring pastures. But if you restrain not 
your senses, but permit them the indulgence of 
the five pleasures, and put no check upon them, 
then, as a vicious horse unchecked by the bridle 
hurries on and throws its rider into the ditch, 
so shall it be with you ; your senses, getting the 
mastery of you, shall eventually hurry you on 


thing ; to put away all money, property, or 
jewels — as a man would avoid a burning pit. 
Not to cut down or destroy trees or shrubs ; not 
to cultivate land, or dig the earth ; not to 
engage in the decoction of medicines ; not to 
practise divination, or casting lucky or unlucky 
days ; not to study the stars or the movements 
of constellations ; not to predict times of plenty 
or scarcity ; not to enter on calculations of any 


untold misery for the period of an age (meulum), 
without any mode of e 


k SC‘ 




riiverance. 



jrs arc 




The wise man, therefore, restrains his senses 
and permits them not free indulgence 
them fast bound, as r 

and doing so he soon feels their power to 1m 
utterly destroyed. The heart (sin) is lord 
these senses ; govern, therefore, your heart well ; 
watch well tlie heart, for it is like a noxious 


T 

a . b 


* Tsin , a feudal state occupying the region of the riv .rs Wei and King. See for the date Ju t. I. p. o22 


*1 
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snake, a wild beast, a cruel robber, a great fire, 
and worse even than these. It may be compaied 
to a man who is holding in his hand a vessel 
full of honey, and as he goes on his way his eyes 


are so bent in gazing 


his dish, that he sees not the dreadful chasm m 
his way, down which he falls. It is like a mad 
elephant unchecked by the pointed crook 
like the ape which is allowed to escape into the 
tree, quickly it leaps from bough to bough, 
difficult to re-capture and chain up once more. 
Restrain, therefore, and keep in complete sub- 
jection your heart ; let it not get the mastery ; 
persevere in this, 0 Bhikshus, and all shall bo 

well. 




With 


ledge of the true 


vou have received common or dainty food, let 
it not excite in you either undue gratification 
or regret ; and the same with clothing and 
medicinal preparations — take sufficient and be 
satisfied ; even as the butterfly sips the honey 
of the flower and departs, so do ye, 0 Bhikshus, 
seek not more than is necessary : be satisfied 
with what is given to you, just as the wise 
man calculates the strength of the ox he uses, 
and gives it as much food as is necessary for it. 

“ Be careful, 0 Bhikshus, to waste no time, 
but earnestly to persevere in acquiring a know- 

law. On- the first and 
last nights of the month continue in the repeti- 
tion of the sacred books without cessation. 
It is sloth and love of sleep that causes a whole 
life to be thrown away and lost. Think of 
the fire that shall consume the world, and early 
seek deliverance from it, and give not way to 
sleep. A man who indulges in immoderate 
sleep can have no inward satisfaction or self- 
respect ; there is always a snake of dissatisfac- 
tion coiled up in his breast : whereas he who 
denies himself this indulgence is like the man 
■who rises early, and, sweeping out his house, 
expels all that is hurtful, and so has continual 
safety and peace. Above all things, let modesty 
govern every thought and every word of your 
daily life — a man without modesty is in no 
way different from the brute beast. 

“ Bhikshus, if a man should do you such 
injury as to chop your body in pieces limb by 
limb, yet you ought to keep your heart in per- 
fect control ; no anger or resentment should 


you have erred from the right way, and all 
religions merit is lost. Patience is a virtue 
(this is the literal translation of the 'passage ‘ Jin 
che wei till) ; to keep the rules of moral re- 
straint without wavering, to exercise patience 
without tiring, this is the characteristic of the 
great man. If a man, because he does not enjoy 
everything as ho would wish, loses patience, he 
is like a man who will not enter on the path of 
salvation because lie cannot immediately quaff 
the sweet dew ( i.e . attain immortality).” 


The text then proceeds to 



of the 



affect you, nor a word of reproach escape your 
lips ; for if you once give way to a bitter thought, 


advantage of moderation in all indulgences 
(pleasures), the happiness of a solitary life ; “ for 
they who live in mixed society arc like the birds 
that congregate together in a tree, 

O O ' 

afraid of the traps of the fowler ; or like the old 
elephant in the mud unable to extricate himself.. 
Continual perseverance is like a little fire that 
keeps on burning, but he who tires in the 
practice of religion is like a fire that goes out. 
Such is perseverance ( virya ). 

“ You ought, also, never to forget self-exami- 
nation and reflection ; if you neglect this, then 
all progress is at an end — in the practice of 
this you put on, as it were, a helmet of defence, 
so that no sword can hurt you, and no enemy 
get the advantage over you (nim, i.e. sraddha ). 
You ought to keep your mind fixed in contem- 
plation ( dhydim ) — by perseverance this power 
of fixed contemplation is always ready, even as 
water kept in the house is always ready for laying 
the dust out of doors. And so he who continues 
in the practice of dhgdna shall undoubtedly attain 
wisdom {jmijna ) ; and this is the Deliverance 
spoken of in my law. And true wisdom is this : 
to cross the sea of old age, disease, and death 
in a strong and trustworthy boat. It is a lamp 
shining in darkness, a medicine for all diseases, 
a hatchet to cut down the tree of sorrow, and 
for this reason you ought to aim above all things 
to attain this wisdom, and so bring to yourself 
lasting benefit. A man who has this wisdom 
is perfectly illuminated, and needs no other 
eyes. 

“ Again, Bhikshus, if you would obtain final 
release, you must put away from you all the 
foolish books (trifling discourses) met with in 

the world. Think only on the words I have 

•/ 

given you, whether in the mountain pass or the 
depth of the yalley, whether beneath the tree or 
in the solitary cell ; think of the scriptures 
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(law), and forget them not for a moment, per- 
severe in studying them alone ; I, as the good 
physician, knowing the disease which affects 
you, give this as a medicine fit for the case : 
without this you die. Or, like the guide who 
knows the way, I direct yon where to go and 
what path to take : without a guide you perish. 
And now, if you have any doubts respecting 
the four great truths which lie at the bottom of 
my teaching, ask me, 0 Bhikshus, and explain 
your doubts ; for while you doubt there can be 
no fixity. 

This exhortation the world-honoured one re- 
peated three times, but neither of the Bhikshus 
propounded any question, for so it was they 
had no doubts. 

Then A n i r u d d h a , reading the hearts of the 
congregation, addressed B u d d h a , and said : 
“ World-honoured, the moon may scatter heat 
and the sun cause cold — but there can be no dif- 
ference as to the truth and meaning of the 
four great doctrines which Buddha has placed 
at the bottom of his system. There is the great 
truth of ‘ sorrow’ ( duklia ). Sorrow can never 
co-exist with joy, or produce it. ‘Concourse’ 
(the expression ‘ concourse,’ generally translated 
‘ accumulation,’ evidently refers to the ‘ rush’ or 
4 concourse’ of thoughts and events, experiences 
and anxieties, as the true cause of sorrow), this 
is the true cause (of sorrow) ; besides this there 
is no other. The £ destruction of sorrow’ is just 
the destruction of cause, ‘no cause, no fruit ;’ 
and ‘the way’ is this very way by which the 
cause may be destroyed, and this is the ‘ true 
way,’ and there is no other. World-honoured 
one, the Bhikshus are firmly fixed in these 
doctrines : there is not the shadow of a doubt, 
there is no question or difference of opinion in 
the congregation respecting them. The only 
thought which affects the congregation is one 
of grief that the world-honoured one should 

O 

be about to depart and enter Nirvana, j ust 
as we liave begun to enter on tlie practice 
of tliis law and understand its meaning ; just 
as in the night a flask of lightning lights np the 
way for the weary traveller and then is gone, 
and he left to wander in the dark ; this is the 
only thought which weighs on the mind of the 
congregation. 

Notwithstanding the assurance ofAnirud- 
dha, the world-honoured one wishing that 
every member of the congregation should be 


strong in his belief, and attain perfect assurance, 
again out of his compassion addressed them, and 
said : — 

“Bhikshus, lament not at my departure, 
nor feel any regret ; for if I remained in the 
world through the kulpa (i.e. to the end of the 
world) , then what would become of the church 
(assembly) ? it must perish without accomplish- 
ing its end ! and the end is this : ‘ by per- 
sonal profit to profit others. 5 My law is per- 
fectly sufficient- for this end. If I were to con- 
tinue in the world, it would be for no good ; 
those who were to be saved are saved, whether 
gods or men ; those who are not saved shall be 
saved, by the seeds of truth I have sown. From 
henceforth all my disciples practising their 
various duties shall prove that my true body, 
the Body of the Law ( dhirmakava ), is everlast- 
ing and imperishable. 

“Be assured of this, the world is transitory ; 
dismiss your sorrow, and seel? deliverance ; by 
the light of wisdom destroy the gloom of all 
your doubts. The world is fast bound in fetters 
and oppressed with affliction; I now give it 
deliverance, as a physician who brings heavenly 
medicine. Put away every sin and all wicked- 
ness ; remember that your ‘ body’ is but a 
word coined to signify that which does not 
really exist — ford across the sea of death, old 
age, and disease — Who is the wise man that 
does not rejoice in the destruction of these, as 
one rejoices when he slays the enemy who 
would rob him P 

“ Bhikshus, keep your mind on this ; all other 
things change, this changes not. No more shall 
I speak to you. I desire to depart. I desire 
Nirvana. This is my last exhortation.” 

G. Another Sutra worthy of notice is the 


5 ? 


Gltong-Lun, or Pravya-muL-sustra-taika, by 
Nagarjuna. I shall proceed to give the 
translation of the 25 th section of this work on 
Nirvana. 

ft 

(1) If all things are unreal, 

Then how is it possible to remove 
From that which does not exist 
Something which being removed leaves 
Nirvana ? 

This section argues that if all things are alike 
empty and unreal, then there is no such thing 
as birth and death ; consequently there can be 
no removal of sorrow, and the destruction of 
the five elements of existence (limited existence), 
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by removal of which, we arrive at Nirvana 

(what is called Nirvana). 

(2) But if all things are real. 

Then how can we remove 
Birth and death, real existence, 

And so arrive at Nirvana ? 

This section argues that we cannot destroy 
that which has in itself real existence, and there- 
fore, if all things have this real being, we cannot 
remove birth and death, and so arrive at 
Nirvana ; therefore, neither by the theory of 
Bhava , nor by the theory of Sunyata (empti- 
ness), can we arrive at the just idea of Nirvana. 

(3) That which is not striven for, or “ob- 
tained,” 

That which is not “ for a time” or “ eternal,” 

•« 

That which is not horn, nor dies, 

This is that which is called Nirvana. 

“Not to be striven for,” that is, in the way of 
elig’ious action ( aclumya ), and its result (fruit). 
“Not obtained” (or “arrived at”), that is, 
because there is uo place or point at which to 
arrive. “Not for a time” (or not by way of 
interruption [per saltum ]) ; for the .five skan- 
dhas having been from the time of complete 
enlightenment proved to he unreal, and not part 
of true existence, then on entering final nirvana 
( anupadisesha nirvana ) — What is there that 
breaks or interrupts the character of previous 
existence? “ Not for ever, ” or “everlasting,” 
for if there were something to he obtained that 


r 


admitted of distinctions whilst in the possession 
of it, then we might speak of an eternal nir- 
vana : hut as in the condition of silent extinc- 
♦ ' 

tion (nirvana) there can be no properties to dis- 
tinguish, how can we speak of it as “everlast- 
ing?” And so with reference to Birth and 
Death. Now that which is so characterized is 

what we call Nirvana. 

■ 

“Again, there is a sutra which siys, Nir- 


yr 


v ana is 


the opposite of 4 Being’ and ‘ not 


Being it is the opposite of these two combined ; 
it is the opposite of the absence of 4 Being’ and 
the absence of ‘not Being.’ So, in short, that 
which admits of no conditions such as are 
attached to limited existence, that is Nirvana.” 

(4) Nirvana cannot be called “ Bhava ” 

For if so, then it admits of old age and death, 
In fact, both “being ” and “ not being” are 
phenomena, 

And therefore are capable of being deprived 
of characteristics. 


This means that as all things which the eye 
beholds are seen to begin and to end, and this 
is what the sloka calls “Life” and “Death” 
(or birth and death). Now if Nirvana is like 
this, then it would be possible to speak of re- 
moving these things and so arriving at some- 
thing fixed — hut here is a plain contradiction 
of terms — for Nirvana is supposed to be that 
which is fixed and unchangeable. 

(5) If Nirvana is Bhava (existent), 

Then it is personal; 

But, in fact, that which cannot he individua- 
lized 

Is spoken of as not personal. 

This means that as all phenomenal existence 
comes from cause and consequent production, 
therefore all such things are rightly called 
44 personal. ’ ’ 

(6) If Nirvana be Bliava, 

Then it cannot be called 44 without sensation ” 
(anmedana ) ; 

For non-Being comes not from sensation, 

And by tbis obtains its distinct name. 

This means that as the sutras describe Nir- 
vana as being 44 without sensation” ( anuvedana ), 
it cannot be Bhava ; for then ahhava would 
. come from sensation. But now it will be asked 
if Nirvana is not Bhava, then that which is 
not Bhava ” (ahhava), surely then is Nirvana. 
To this we reply — 

(7) If Nirvana be not Bhava, 

Much less is it nothing (ahhava) ; 

For if there he no room for “ Being, 

What place can there be for “ not Being. 

This means that “not Being” is the opposite 
of “ Being.” If, then, “Being” be not admis- 
sible, how can we speak of “not Being ?” (its 
opposite). 

(8) If, again, Nirvana is Nothing, 

How is it called “without sensation ” {anu- 
vedana) ? 

For it would be wonderful indeed if every- 
thing not capable of sensation 
Were forthwith spoken of as Nothing. 

If, then, Nirvana be neither “Being ” nor 
non-Being,” what is it? 

(9) By participation in cause and effect 


a 


5 3 


3 3 


<C 


Comes the wheel of continual existence, 

By* nomparticipatioja in tausc and effect 
Comes Nirvana. 

As by knowing a thing to be straight wc also 
know that which is crooked, so by the know- 
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ledge of the elements of fiuite existence comes 
the knowledge of continual life and death. Do 
away with those, and you do also away with 
the other. 

(10) As Buddha says In the Sutra, 

Separate “ Being,” separate “ not Being,” 
This is Nirvana, 

The opposite of “Being,” the opposite 


of “ not Being. 


5* 


“Being” here alludes to the three worlds of 
finite existence. The absence of these three 
worlds is “ not Being.” Get rid of both these 
ideas, this is Nirvana. But it may now be ask- 
ed, if Nirvana is not “ Being” and if it is not 
“absence of Being ” — then perhaps it is the 
intermixture of the two. 

(11) If it is said that “Being” and “notBeing,” 
By union, produce Nirvana, 

The two are then one ; 

But this is impossible. 

Two unlike things cannot be joined so as to 
produce one different from either. 

(12) If it is said “ Being” and “ not Being,” 
United, make Nirvana, 

Then Nirvana is not “ without sensation,” 
For these two things involve sensation. 


(13) If it is said that “Being” and “not 


Being, 


5 > 


United, produce Nirvana, 

Then Nirvana is not Impersonal ; 

For these two things are Personal. 

(14) “ Being” and “ not Being,” joined in one, 
How can this be Nirvana ? 

These two things have nothing in common. 

Can Darkness and Light be joined ? 


(15) If the opposite of “ Being” and “ not 

Being” 

Is Nirvana, 

• J 

These opposites 
How are they distinguished ? 

(16) If they are distinguished, 

And so, by union, become Nirvana, 

Then that which completes the idea of 


“Being” and “not Being, 


? ? 


Also completes the idea of the opposite of 
both. 

(17) Tathagata, after his departure, 

Says nothing of “Being” and “ not Being ’ 
He says not that his “ Being” is not, or 
the opposite of this. 

Tathagata says nothing of these things or 
their opposites. 

The question of Nirvana sums itself up in 
this, that whether past, or present, or to come, 
it is one and the same condition of non-sensa- 
tional existence. Tathagata is ever the 
same : if he be removed, then Nirvana itself 

becomes a mere fancy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
Nirvana is identical with the nature of 
Tathagata, without bounds, and without 

place or time. 

From this section of the Chong -hm we can 
understand the character of the entire work. 
It advocates the theory that the true condition 
of Being (Nirvana), or the nature of T a t h a - 
gata, is to be found in the conciliation of dif- 
ferences. Neither Eternal nor non-Eternal, 
personal nor impersonal but above and beyond 
all such verbal limitations. 


IN INDIA 


BY W. L. HEELEY, B.C.S. 


t 

s _ 

The existence and importance of Tarana* 


Western 


students by Vassiliev, who used it freely 
in his work on Buddhism ; * and the book itself 
was translated by Schiefner from the Tibetan, 
and published at St. Petersburg in 1869 : but 
it seems to me by no means to have attracted 
the attention it deserves, and I have no doubt 

that the extracts which I have now translated 

• • • * 

from Schiefner ’s* Germa^I * w^Jl interest many 
readers, aiid serve to leacfcthem to the book it- 


self. Taranatha steadily cites his authori- 
ties and shows an historical feeling very alien 
to the Oriental world generally ; and his facts 
have therefore considerable historical weight. 
His lists of kings are full and contain many 


not otherwise known 


JS 


valuable, as we are there left very much in the 
dark by historians, and future writers on medi- 

seval India will have the i 
statements with the monu 


* Published in Russia in 1857 ; date of Schiefner’ s German translation, 1860. 
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d li y a d e s a Artists. In the time of king S i 1 a 
lived an especially skilful delineator of the gods, 
born in Mar war, named S r i S g a d h a r a ; he 



* 1 * 



tic evidence on which our knowledge of that 
period is mainly based. 

Tara n a t h a ’ s real name was Kun-snjing ; 
he was bom in 1575, and composed his work J left behind him 
in 1608. He was a monk of the Joining pieces like those produced by the Yakslias. Those 
school, which after Tsongkapa’s reforms who followed his lead were called (he (Old West- 
was numbered among the heterodox schools, i.e. ern school. In the time of kings Devapala 

_ I * 

those opposed to the prevalent sect of the “ Yel- and S r imant D h a r m a p a 1 a lived in V a - 
low mitres,” though at a later period, after rendra [Northern Bengal] an especially skil- 
Taranatha’s death, it was attached to that sect. ful artist, named D him a n ; his son was B it - 

I begin with the last chapter of the book, as p a 1 o ; both these produced many works in 

perhaps the most generally interesting. cast metal, as well as sculptures and paintings 

I. — On Buddhist Art . which resembled the works of the Nagas. m 

“In former days human masters, who were father and son gave rise to distinct schools; as 
endowed with miraculous power, produced asto- the son lived in Bengal, the cast images of gods 
nishing works of art. It is expressly stated in produced by their followers were called gods of 
the Vinaya-dgania and other works that the the Eastern style, whatever might be the birth- 



wall-paintings, &c. of these masters were such place of their actual designers. In painting, the 

as to deceive by their likeness to the actual followers of the father were called the Eastern 

• • 

things depicted. For some centuries after tlie school ; tliose of tbe son, as they were most nu- 

departure of the Teacher many snob masters merous in Magadha, were called followers of the 

flourished. After they had ceased to flourish, Madhya desa school of painting. So in 

many masters appeared who were Gods in hu- Nepal, the earlier schools of art resembled the 

man form ; these erected the eight wonderful Old West school, but in the course of time a 

chatty as of M a g a d h a , — the Mahabodhi, peculiar Nepalese school formed itself, which in 

M a n j u s r i d u n d u b h i s v a r a , &c ., and made painting and casting resembled rather the East- 

many other objects. In the time of king A s o k a, ern schools ; the latest artists have no special 

Y a k s h a * artisans erected the chatty as of character. In K a s m i r too, there were in for- 

I # 

the eight great places, the inner enclosure of mer times followers of the Old Western school 

Y a j r a s a n a, &c. In the time of N a g a r j u n a 0 f Madhyadesa ; later on, a certain H a s u r a j a 

also many works were performed by Naga founded a new school in painting and sculpture, 

artisans. Thus the works of the Gods, Yakslias, | which is now called the Kasmir school. Wher- 
ever Buddhism prevailed, skilful religious artists 

their reality. When in process of time all this were found, -while wherever the Mlechchas 

ceased to be, it seemed as if the knowledge of [Mahamadans] ruled, they disappeared ; where, 

art had vanished from among men. Then for again, the T i r t h y a doctrines [orthodox Ilin- 

a long course of years appeared many artistic duism] prevailed, unskilful artists came to the 

efforts brought to light by the striving of the front. Although in P u k a m [Burma] and the 

southern countries the making of images is still 


and Nagas for many years deceived men by 


individual genius, hut no fixed school or succes- 
sion of artists. Later, in the time of king 
Buddhapaksha, the sculpture and paint- 
ing of the artist Bimbasara were specially 
wonderful and resembled those early works of 
the Gods ; the number of his followers was ex- 
ceedingly great, and as he was bom in M a g a - 
d h a the artists of his school were styled M a - 

* In another place A s o k a is described as having sub- 
dued India by the aid of an army of Y a k s h a mercena- 
ries ; Vassiliev _ is inclined to connect the name Y a k s h a 
with the Y u e i - c h e i , and suggests that they were Bak- 
triaii Greeks. The author, however, clearly treats the 
Yakshas as supernatural beings— a race of demigods, in 
the ordinary sense in which the word is used in the Purd- 
nas. A good deal may be said for Vassiliev’s conjecture 
if we bear in mind that Taranatha alsn as nrihv* o 


going on, no specimens of the works appear to 
have reached Tibet. In the South three artists 
have had many followers : J a y a , Paro j a y a, 
and Y i j ay a. 55 

II. — Pdnini. (From Chapter X.) 

“ A companion of king Nan da was the 
Brahman Pan ini, who was born in the west 

artistic style to the Nagas, who were without doubt a parti- 
cular fraternity in Kasmir, supposed to be under the special 
protection of the snake-gods. Works like . the temple of 
Amravati, which shows an obvious Kasmir influence, were 
probably ascribed to Naga architects ; and if the . Graeco- 
Baktrian school, traces of whose influence are visible in many 
parts of India, represented the Yaksha ait, it remains only 
to ascertain what works were ascribed to the Devas, and who 
they wero. . 
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in Bhirnkavana. When he asked a chi- 
romantist whether he possessed the power of 
acquiring grammatical learning, and the chiro- 
mantist answered in the negative, he made the 
suitable lines on his hand with a sharp pair 
of scissors, and resorted to all the masters of 
grammatical lore on the earth, pursuing that 
study with the greatest eagerness ; and as he 
was still discontented, he through perseverance 
succeeded in summoning his protecting deity to 
his help. When the deity showed his face and 
uttered the vowel-sounds a, i, and u, P a n i n i 
attained a knowledge of all the sounds that are 
to be found in the three worlds. The Hetero- 
dox [Brahman ists] maintain that this deity 
was I s v a r a , but have no special reasons for 
their belief ; the Orthodox [Buddhists] on the 
contrary assert that it was Avalokites- 
vara, and refer to the prediction from the 
Manjusnmalatantra: “ The Brahman’s son Pa- 
li ini will undoubtedly, through the perfect 

0 

insight of a Sravaka, according to my pre- 
diction, invoke by his conjurations the majesty 
of the Lord of the world.” This P an i n i com- 
posed the grammatical Sutra called the Pdni- 
nivy dkarana, composed of 2000 slokas, namely 
1000 sloka3 on the formatipn of words, and 
1000 of explanation. This is, moreover, the 
root of all grammars. Before him there were 
no Sdstras on the formation of words reduced 
to writing, and as no system existed which 
brought the subject under distinct points of 
view, individual grammarians, who brought 
special facts of language into connections of two 
and two, were esteemed as remarkably learned. 
Though it is said in Tibet that the Indravy dka- 
rana is older, yet, as w r e shall show below, 
though it may have penetrated earlier into the 
Celestial country, in India Panini’s grammar was 
the earliest. And though pandits assert that 
the Ghanclravy dkarana, translated into Tibetan, 
agrees with Panini, and the Kaldpavy dkarana 
with the Indravy dkarana, it is universally main- 
tained that Panini’ s grammar, in the copiousness 
of its explanations and the systematic complete- 
ness of its views, is something quite unique.” 

III. — Kctlicldsa. (From Chapter XV.) 
Kalidasa’s biography is as follows : — At 
the time when the Brahman V araruchi was 
in honour at the court ofBhimasukla, king 
of V aranasi, the king proposed to give his 
daughter V a s a n t i to Yararuchi to wife. 



U 


Vas anti, however, out of pride, considering 
herself the more learned of the two, refused to 
be Vararuchi ’ s servant. OnthisVara- 
r u c h i determined to outwit her, and said to 
the king ‘ Invite my learned teacher, who is a 
hundred-fold cleverer than I, and give your 
daughter to him.’ He saw a cowherd of Maga- 
dha, with a handsome figure, sitting on the end 
of a branch and cutting the lower part of the 
branch with an axe ; judging that this man 
must be unusually stupid, he had him called and 
after some days’ rubbing, and scrubbing, he care- 
fully clothed him in the dress of a Brahman 
Pandit, got him as far as the expression om 
svasti, and told him in case he found himself be- 
fore the king and his court to throw flowers at 
the king and say om svasti, but if any one else 
addressed him, by no means to answer. But in 
carrying this out when the rustic threw the 

flowers at the king he said Usatara. This the 

\ _ 

Acharya (Vararuchi) made out to be a blessing, 
thus explaining the sense of the four syllables 
‘ U may a, sahito Rudrah, Samkarasahito Vishnuh , 


tamkarasidapanischa rakshantu Sivah sarvada 
which is, being interpreted, 

‘May Rudra with-Uma, Vishnu with Samkara, 

r 

And Siva holding the sounding trident ever- 
more preserve (you) !’ 

“ Upon this V a s an t i began to ask him the 
meaning of different words, and when he gave 
no answer, Vararuchi asked ‘ How can you 
expect my learned teacher to answer a woman’s 
questions ?’ ; and when he had thus turned 
all their heads, he went away to the south. 
While the bridegroom was carried in triumph 
to all the temples, he spoke never a word, till 
seeing at last on the outer wall of a temple the 
pictures of various animals and among them 
that of an ox, he was delighted, and put on 
the aspect and manners of a cowherd. Then 
Vasanti said ‘Alas! it is a cowherd!’ and 
saw that she had been played upon. She 
thought that if he were clever she might teach 
him the science of language, but on trial she 

him verv dull of comorehension. She 


found 


became scornful, and sent her husband every 
day to gather flowers. In a certain locality 


a figure 
divine 


To this 


Kali, the work of a 
figure he carried every day an abundance of 
flowers, bowed before it and prayed full of 
thought. When Vasanti on one occasion 
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brought an offering to tlie goddess, and her 
husband had gone out at daybreak to pluck 


IV. — Authorities. (From the conclusion.) 

“ If any one ask on what authorities this work 


flowers, an attendant of hers concealed herself depends, let him know that although many 


by way of a joke behind the pedestal of the 
goddess. She was chewing pan at the time, 
and when the cowherd as usual came to pray 
she handed him a piece of the betel she was 
chewing, which he took and swallowed, believ- 
ing that the goddess herself had really given 


it. 


unlimited 


intellectual power, and became an eminent 
authority in logic, in grammar, and in poetry. 
As he happened to hold in the right hand a 
day-lotus ( paclma ) and in the left a night-lotus 
(■ utpala ), V a s a nt i asked him which he pre- 
ferred, the beautiful day-lotus with its thick 
stalk, or the little night-lotus with its delicate 
stalk ; he replied : ‘ In my right hand the clay- 


fragmentary histories of the origin of the (Bud- 
dhist) religion, and stories, have been composed 
in Tibet, I have not met with any complete and 
consecutive work ; I have therefore, with the 
exception of a few passages, the credibility of 
which proves their truth, taken nothing from 
Tibetan sources. As, however, I have seen and 
heard the comments of several Guru-Pan di- 


• • 


t a s on a work in two thousand sloJcas composed 
by K s h e m endrabha d r a , a P a n d i t a of 
Magadha, which narrates the history as far as king 
It a m a p ala, I have taken this as my founda- 
tion, and have completed the history by means 
of two "works, namely the Bucldhapurdija com- 
posed by Panel ita Indradatta of a Kshatriya 


lotus, in my left the night-lotus ; whether with family, in which all the events up to the four 


coarse or delicate stalk, take which thou wilt, 
0 lotus-eyed !’ As the lady now perceived that 
he had gained intelligence, she held him hence- 
forward in high honour, and as he had shown 
so much reverence to the goddess K a 1 i he 


Sena kings are fully recorded in 1200 slolcas , 
and the ancient History of the Succession of 
Teachers (acharyas) composed by the Brahman 
Pandita Bhataghati. In chronology too I have 
followed these three works, which agree except 


obtained the name of K ali d a s a, or the slave in some minor particulars. Their narrations 

of the dark goddess. After this he became the have, as is obvious, a special reference to the 

crown-jewel of all poets, and composed the Eight xuse of religion in the kingdoms of Apariin - 

Messengers, the. Cloud-Messenger ( Megliacluta ) taka [India proper], hut I have not been 

and the others, the Kumamsambliavci , and the able to describe its history in Kasmir, Udyfina, 


other poetical Sastras. Both he and Sapta- 
v a r m a n belonged to the sect of the Hetero- 
dox [ i.e . non-Buddhists].” 


[Swat], Tukliara, Koki [the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula], and on the different islands, as I have 
never seen or heard of any hooks on the subject.’ 


A GRANT OF KING DHRUVASENA I. OF VALABHT. 

BY J. G. BUHLEE, Ph.D. 

The grant of Dhrnvasena I, a transcript breadth has been broken up into four frag- 

and translation of which are given below, was ments. Fortunately these have been preserved, 

found a few weeks ago by the Kolis at Walla The second plate is slightly damaged at the 

and came into my hands together with another lower end, — it would seem, by the same accident 

sdsanct issued by D h a r a s e n a II. Like all do- which injured the first plate. This injury is 

cuments of the Valabhi kings, it is written on more serious than the other, because it prevents 

the inner sides of two copper plates, which are we at least from making out several words, 

joined by copper rings. The plates in question When I received the plates, they were covered 

had, when I received them, only one ring left ; in some parts with caked mud, and for the greater 

the second, which probably bore the seal, had part with a thick layer of brilliant verdigris, 

been torn off. The size of the plates is eleven At the edges the copper is disintegrated. A pro- 
inches by eight. Their preservation is tolerably longed immersion in lime-juice removed the dirt 

good. The left-hand upper corner of the first and verdigris so far that the letters, with very few 

plate has, however, been smashed — probably exceptions, are plainly recognizable. The published 

by an unlucky blow of the finder’s pickaxe. V a 1 a b li i sdsanas make it possible to determine 

A piece four inches in length and one inch in the value of the characters which have remained 
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indistinct. The last figure of the date is, however, 
very troublesome. The letters of this grant have 
a much more antique appearance than those of 


any other Walla plate I have seen. The « has 
throughout the oldform ofthe Girnar inscriptions, 
not that resembling the modern Gujarati letter. 


Transcript. 

Ml 

Plate I. 


wrw NTVjrwiRpjT ?||Ncr : wwwfwwir 

*fNVi 0 JTJT ;: T?5' — V 

ucrrar- 



RTr 


W?GT : N r fJTfllWiT' T rftrf: f%f IN 

?u—\° 


*fr: Nr&TIlfdJTNt: — ^ 


ISTUCNT 

[Pi] —8 


JfflTPf^ rFT'irWTGTriLTirNN : STNFrPTsFTr WFW 

tb 











' vTF'WTNf 5KN3T- 


OTWInF: NrGdGTTTWFT: TWi^WGTWiTT- 


i 


NTNira^r 

TONN^rr^NFr: n4- 

un ci fife — 3 


Gwg wwwwrvwwiwr <r- 


1. The Yiramu under the ninth, and the twelfth 
akshara, are doubtful. 

2 and 3. First ten aksharas half obliterated by the 




break in the plate. is a mistake for 

peated in all the grants. 

8. Last akshara half obliterated. 


vWNrwFWNt T'-iTFriN Fcw'dRNi 

NTfJT'TTc^T — H 

WNIC: IWbTIWTT : TTWIT G-h UdqNtJi'ff NCTHf - 

VW — U 

NcrTdrciTNcrc^^dTFNNNTrwfir'dTriicruNW’f?- 

%N; VCTFT —\'d— 

VWNT RTNir^Nf iWTNi siT — '> 

www cwrcrci fnt jtnt vrmfwr: nmr— lA 


9. II" W-Ip is a lapsus styli for ITWlb as other grants 
read. 

11. Last akshara nearly obliterated. 

14. The sign used before lcusali is, us in the correspond- 
ing passages of other grants, the Jihvainuliya : see Jour. 
]lo mh. Br. 11. As. Soc. X. 21. 

1(3. Last akshara half gone. 


Plate II. 




l 

r%rvw t- 


m — i 




n v- 






^CrWTrT: WCWN'NFVN ^GRTW^TRWTT t %&&&£- 
WWN — 8 

cswr ^cirrrii^fi riFNrTrr%^rfirNTrFircfrrTiNNri'q'- 

WIT— K— 

NNCTf fTWTTTJWRr W flWTT- 

Twwirwr— 4 


wrrrwfTWW NtTNETuc w trwwwfwr4r 

c ^*A 

w— 

f?NTV°TT W WiWRTivl1w c TRW 


■^ZZfiUirq- 




WTNlRJTCrTrf *RTW: V WJIWTWRWFTFT WWf- 


WT V WT 




fir: NffTiNW: WCTN^ SRFJT: VTTCN N WTCflWT: 


WWT NTT 1 1 VTCWr 


U' 


wwrr cr nt cvc wpurf wrr sttocot ww m- 

JTifT f#!i —Ki — 

[vr] cwr w NwwvwwcmTwvwwwwwTR 


rr 


NTF^TNTfN'Nr 


If 


^wvwrwqw i jtmtz wtvft ftrt cw 

[:] m:-s- 

1. First akshara half gone, as well as the last. 

2. Last two aksharas very indistinct. 

, Second akshara half obliterated. Akshara 26 un- 
certain ; several letters lost. 


3 


4. Lower part of first akshara lost. ^Tcgr^ir^T- a lapsus 

styli for ^cjf 'YHT’T •* ? as the corresponding passages of many 
grants show. 

5. Last three aksharas very indistinct, though not un- 
certain. 


mmw 


v [cr] vi [w] . . . jrrnt^f - n; 

CNR 1 1 v V-A *m ere r — \8 

6. The pr of x^-pj indistinct. But the reading is sup- 
ported by the corresponding passage of my grant of Dha- 
rasena II. 

7- Yisarga after akshara 25 lost. 

11. Seventh akshara uncertain. If it is Iff 0 the ^ afte r 

qrrr^r* is supei’fluous and ungrammatical. 

13. First akshara obliterated, the next two indistinct. 

14. Second and fourth aksharas obliterated. Aksharas 
10-14 uncertain on account of the break in the plate, third 

figure uncertain, uncertain. 
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Translation. 


kritika,+ tlio Maharaja, tlic illustrious D li 


ru - 


Hail ! Prom the camp of victory, pitched at v a s e n a, (always) meditating on the feet of the 
the village ofKhndclavediya. (There lived supreme B h a 1 1 a, r a k a J,— by the strength of 
formerly) the illustrious SenapatiB hat a rka, his arm sole conqueror of hosts of hostile ele- 


■who ob tain ed an empire through the matchless 



the refuge of suppliants, — learned in 


power of his friends that humbled (his) enemies the truth, the Sdstras’ meaning — granting, like 
by main force, — who gained glory in a hundred the tree of Paradise, the fruits of their wishes to 
battles fought at close quarters,— who acquired his loving friends according to their desires, 
royal splendour through the strength of a multi- (Pie), being in the enjoyment of good health, 
tude of friendly kings, faithful by virtue of their, addresses (these) commands to all his o wn of- 


alfection gained by gifts, and honours, the results 
of (Bhatarka’s) glory, and by (his) uprightness. 

His son (was) the devotee of Maliesvara, 
the illustrious Senapati Dharasena, whose 
bending head was reddened and sanctified by the 
dust ofhis(father’s)feet, — the brilliancy ofwhose 


ficials, heads (of villages), (heads) of towns, 
fortune-tellers, § warriors, and others: 

“ Be it known to you that in order to increase 
the spiritual merit of my parents, and in order 
to obtain according to my desires blessings in 
this life and in that to come, I have granted the 

(situated) at 


foot-nails was obscured by the glitter of the crest- village ofPippalaru n k h a r i, 

jewels of his prostrate enemies, — whose wealth th e extremity of Anup u n j y a, which is not to be 

afforded sustenance to the distressed and helpless. meddled with by our officials, ®|[ together with . . .* 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of and together with all revenues! derived there- 
Mahesvara, the illustrious Maharilja Drona- from, according to the analogy of the familiar 

simha, comparable to a lion, whose spotless instance of the ground and the cleft,! to the 

crest-jewel (received) additional lustre through worshipful Buddhas endowed with perfect in- 

his doing obeisance at his (brother’s) feet,— who telligence, who have been consecrated at Y a 1 a - 

like Yudhishthira (observed as his) law the rules b h 1 in the monastery erected by (my) own sister’s 

and ordinances proclaimed by Manu and other daughter, the Bauddha devotee, Dud chi, 

(sages), — who enforced the rules on (religious) and to the communion of the reverend ascetics 

obedience, — whose royal splendour was sancti- (dwelling there), for the purpose of repairing the 

fled by the great gift, his solemn coronation per- fallen and broken (portions) of the monastery, 

formed by the supreme lord, the Lord para- and for procuring frankincense, lamps, oil, and 


lount of the whole earth, in person. 

His younger brother (was) the devotee of 
Bhagavat, the great feudatory prince, the great 
chamberlain, the great general,* the great Kartil- 

* Dandanayaka may mean — Magistrate, Faujd&r, or 
General. Here it has probably the latter sense. 

t Kartakritika is derived from Kritakrita, “done 
and not done,” or “ done in vain ” It is evidently a technical 
term denoting some kind of officer, and has therefore been 
left untranslated. I think the five titles given to Dhruva- 
sena are the five mahasabdas mentioned so often in ancient 
grants. 

X The Bhattftraka or ‘ high lord’ intended is probably the 
elder brother Dronasimha. 

§ C h a t a has been translated according to Colebrooke 
and FitzEdward Hall, though the correctness of the trans- 
lation is very doubtful. Compare also Jour. R. As. Soc . 
N. S. I. p. 285. 

|| The second part of this name contains apparently a 
derivative from the nasalized form of the Prakrit rukkka, 

‘ tree/ and the whole appears to be an equivalent of our 
modern Piplod, Pipalg&h, or Pipalgabhan. 

^ The text is probably faulty, but the sense of the 
passage is clear from the corresponding passage of Dhara- 
sena’s grant : Saraastar ej akiy anamahastaprakshepaniyau. 5 5 

* The compound left untranslated refers probably to 
some right granted to the donee. Regarding the word 
4 Ditya/ which it contains, see Jour. R. As. Soc. 1. cit. p. 284. 

f The literal translation of the compound is 4 together 
with revenue blown and grown.’ The latter two words 
to have a technical sense. Vata, 4 blown / mav nns«iKU 7 


flowers (for worship), and for procuring food, 
medicine for the sick, clothing, and so forth — the 
grant toehold good) as long as moon, sun, ocean, 
and earth endure. § Wherefore nobody shall 


mean ‘ dry or dried/ just as upavata (see Petersburg!! Dic- 
tionary s . voce gp|-) and refer to the dry grass and wood. The 

compound savatabhfitapratyfiya is used also in my grant 
of Dharasena II, and the facsimile of tlio grant trans- 
lated by Prof. Bliandarkar (hid. Ant . vol. I.) lias sabhu- 
tav fttapr at y ay a , though the transcript published in the 
Jour. Bomb. Br . li. As. Soc. X. p. 80 omits the two 
participles. 

X The bhfimichchhidranyaya is the ‘ reasoning from the 
familiar instance of the ground and the cleft or clefts 
therein/ or the inference that the whole includes the parts, 
just as a piece of laud includes the various clefts therein. If 
it is stated in this and other grants that a village or the like 
is given bhumichckidranyayena, it means simply that it is 

made over with all its appurtenances, produce, rights, &c. 

* 

I have heard this Nyaya employed by Sftstris conversa- 
tionally, but am not now able to produce a, quotation from 
a Sanskrit work in support of its explanation. 

§ The words of the whole passage are strangely trans- 
posed, — I should say, through the fault of the very 
ignorant engraver. I think, however, that my arrangement 
of them will meet with approval, as it is clear that the 1 
village is given to the monastery of D n d d A in V a 1 a b h i, 
with the threefold object of providing the cost of repairs, 
of materials for worship, and of food and clothing for the 
ascetics. The compound dhApadtpataikpushpopayogi is 
remarkable. It can only be understood as an avyayibhava- 
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cause let or hindrance to the owners of that 
(village) when they collect what grows there. 
The (kings) of our own line also, bearing in 
mind that humanity is frail and power transi- 
tory, should recognize this our grant. He who 
takes it away, or permits it to be taken away, 

shall be guilty of the five mortal sins and of 
the minor sins. And with reference to this 
(matter there) is also a verse proclaimed by 
Vydsa : He who resumes land given by himself 
or by others, takes upon himself the guilt of the 
slayer ofa hundred thousand kine.” My own sign- 
manual (that) of the great feudatory prince, the 
great chamberlain, the great general, the great 
Kartakritika, the Maharaja, the illustrious 
Dhruvasena. . . . . . Written by 

K i k k a k a. On the third lunar day of the dark 
half of Magha, Samvat 216.” 

Remarks. 

The value of the grant lies in its great age. 
None among the published plates go further back 
than to D h a r a s e n a II, the great-grandson 
of B h a t a r k a, while here we have a docu- 
ment proceeding from his third son. Its date, 
I think, disposes of the theory that, the plates 
being dated according to the S a k a era,* the be- 
ginning of the V alabhi era, 318-9 A.D., coincides 
with the coronation of Dronasimha. For, as the 
first two signs on this grant, 210, are perfectly 
certain, if dated in the fsaka era (even allow- 
ing for argument’s sake the last figure to be 


9), it could not be older than 297 a.d. Hence 
it would be dated twenty-one years before the 
beginning of the Valabhi era. I think that there 

O O 

is a good chance that many more Valabhi 
plates will shortly become accessible. I refrain, 
therefore, for. the present from any positive sug- 
gestion on the qucestio vexcota to what era the 
dates of the grants really refer. 

Professor Bhandarkar has published extracts 
from two plates which show that the V alabhi 
kings, though worshippers of Brahmanieal dei- 
ties, extended their liberality to theBaud- 
d h a s . Hence the grant of Dhruvasena 
I. will excite no surprise, though it may appear 
strange, according to European ideas, that 
Dhruvasena’s sister’s daughter should have 
been a Bauddha devotee and should have founded 
a Buddhist monastery, while her uncle was a 
Vaishnava. Indian history furnishes, however, 
many instances of great toleration on the part 
of kings, both in ancient and modern times. 

Another interesting fact which this grant reveals 

% 

is that up to Dhruvasena’ s time tlie Y alabhi 
kings were not entirely independent, but tliat 
they continued to acknowledge some other 
sovereign as lord paramount. No independent 
ruler would assume the titles S a manta, 
Pratihara , and Dandanayaka. It 
would seem that Dronasimlia’s coronation 
had not cut off the connexion of his house with 
the supreme power, but only altered its name. 


NOTE ON RAJATARANGINI I, 176. 

BY F. KIELHOEjST, Ph. D. 


^ 1 1 

Thus the passage is read both in the Calcutta 
and in the Paris edition. So far as I am aware, 
all scholars who have had occasion to refer to it 
(Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde , II. p. 486 ; 
Bdhtlingk, Pdnini , vol. II. Introduction, p. xv. ; 
Goldstiicker, Pdnini , p. 238, note; Weber. In - 
dische Studien , vol. Y. p. 166) agree in con- 
sidering it to be corrupt ; all of them have 
changed to and in addition to 

this, Professors Lassen, Bohtlingk, and Weber 

have substituted rT^T^TE' for FRYHEY- 

The translations which have been proposed 

are the following : 


Prof. Lassen: ‘ Chandra and other teachers 
introduced the Mahabhasliya, after having 
received his (viz. Abhimanyu’s) orders to 
fetch it.’ 

Profs. Bdhtlingk and Weber : ‘ The .teacher 

Chandra and others introduced the Maha- 

• % £ 

bliasRya, after liaving received his (viz. the king 
Abhimanyu’s) orders to come there (or to 
him).’ 

Prof. Goldstiicker : ‘ After Chandra and the 

{the 


G 


king Abhimanyu) the order, they established a 




such as it could be 


established by means of his MS. of this work 
{literally : they established a Mahabhasliya 


# Conf. Ind. Ant . vol. I. pp. 45, CO, and vol. III. pp. 235, 303. Ed. 
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< v*' — 


which possessed his — the king’s — grammatical 
document, or, after they had received from him 
the order and his MS. they established the text 

of the Mahdbhdshya ) . 5 

None of these translations appears to me to 

be tenable ; for, to omit other considerations, I 

* ^ 

do Hat believe that the words cTWYUTE 

can convey the meaning ascribed to them by 
Lassen, Bohfclingk, and Weber, nor am I aware 
that the word 3qyrrT is ever used in the sense of 
‘a grammatical document’ or ‘a manuscript,’ 
claimed for it by Prof. GoldstUcker. 

Left entirely to conjecture — for MS. copies 
of the Rujatarang ini do not seem to exist in 
this part of India — I propose to read the above 
passage 






T5TF 



I 


TRTdT RfDir^ll 
and to translate thus : 

£ At that time Chandracharya and 
others brought into use the Mahabha shya, after 
having received its doctrine or traditional in- 
terpretation (sq-Ripr) from another (part of the) 
country.’ 

In support of this alteration and transla- 
tion I must refer to the verse from the Vulcya- 



U TTY TfUYUH ^vyr^TTrtTi'iT: TP || ! 
which I have reprinted in the Indian Antiquary , 
vol. II. (Oct. 1874) p. 286. Those scholars 
in India and Europe to whom MSS. of the 
Bdjatarangun are accessible will easily be able 
to ascertain how far my conjecture may be 
supported by the authority of the MSS., and 
none can be more willing than myself to adopt 
whatever other intelligible reading may be sug- 
gested by the latter ; of hasty conjectures we 
have, I think, in Sanskrit enough already. 

I cannot conclude this short note with out 
protesting against the statement, which I find 
repeated over and over again, that at some time 
or other the text of the Mahdbhdshya had been 
lost, that it had to be reconstructed, &c. All we 
know r at present amounts to this, that for some 
period of time Patanjali’s great work was 
not studied generally, and had consequently 
ceased to be understood. We may perhaps allow 
a break so far as regards its traditional interpre- 
tation, but for the present we are bound to 
regard the text of the Mahdbhdshya as given 
by our MSS. to be the same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago. 

Deccan College , February 1875. 


ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESIi. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C. S. 


The following notes on K h a n d e s h are 
founded upon the same data as those contributed 
by me to the Antiquary respecting the races 
of the Puna and Solapur Collectorates, viz. 
personal observation and communion with the 
people themselves, and are of course very much 
open to correction from any one who may 

have had better opportunities of forming an 
opinion. 

The term K h a n d e s h is of doubtful deriva- 
tion. It has been supposed to refer to the title 
of Khan used by the Sultans of Burhanpur, and 
has also been derived from Kanh-desh, ‘land 
of Krishna’ (conf. Kanhpur) ; from Tan-desh, 
‘the land of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains 
and scanty rainfall ; facetiously from Kantadesh, 
‘the land of thorns,’ in which it certainly 
abounds ; and finally the author of the Ayini 
Akbari and other Musalman writers allude to it 
as “ Khandesh, otherwise called Dandesh,” 

Dangdesa,” 



which 


light be derived from “ 


‘ the mountain and the plain,’ into which it 
is recognizedly divided ill modern conversa- 
tion ; c.y. of two villages of the same name in 
the Pimpalner Talukii, one lying in the hills 
is distinguished as Dang- Sir wara, and its more 
level neighbour as Des-Sirwara. I am in- 
clined myself to believe in the derivation from 
Kfinli, and to suppose that it was afterwf 
altered by the Musalmans to the modern 
form. Krishna, under the name of Khandoba, 
is at tliis day, and would seem to have long 
been, a favourite divinity in the country. And 
the taste of polite Musalmans for alterations 
slight in sound but important in sense is well 

known to scholars : eaj. the Hindu Vetal- 
wari, or Devil’s village, in this very country, 
is known to Musalmans as Beit-ul-bara — ‘the 
place of the house of God and the village of 
Bhosri, near Puna, remarkable for some minia- 
ture dolmens and stone circles and for its 
name— utterly untranslatable in polite pages 
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was civilized by them into Bkojapur, ‘the 
town of tlie burden.’ 

The late district of Iv h andesh contained 
almost to an acre the country known in native 
conversation and to physical geography by that 
name— extending from the Sat mala, Chan- 
dor, or Ajanta range (the first is the native name, 
Europeans use the other two) on the south 
to the S a t p n r a s on the north, and from the 
H a t i hills (which form the western face of the 
range that culminates at Gavilgadh) on the 
east to the S a h y a d r i on the west. These 
two latter boundaries are both broken at their 
northern extremities by the Tapti and its allu- 
vial plain, across which I would draw at each 
end an imaginary line — on the east a few miles 
east of Burhanpur, though that city is now 
included in modern and official Rimar ; and on 
the west at the Haran Pal of the Tapti, a little 
west of Kukarmunda, though the boundary of 
the present district lies, thirty miles further into 
what is really a part of Gujarat. 

The country so described forms the first and 
easternmost member of that great fan-shaped 
drainage area the ribs or radii of which have 
for a centre or handle the Arabian Sea, and 
which may be said to extend from the above- 
mentioned Satmala hills, south of which the 
sacred G a n g a or Godavari flows eastwards 
into the Bay of Bengal, to the kiountains which 
divide the Red Sea from the Basin of the Nile. 
The modern district, however, of which only I 
have any experience, has been shorn not merely 
of its ancient capital of Burhanpur and, the 
upper plain of the Tapti, but of three south- 


western tahikas — Nanclg 


Malegam, and 


Baglana — added in 1869 to the Dekhan Col- 

o • • - 

lectorate of Nasik. In recompense for this, it 
not only includes the Nowapur Pet a — in lan- 
guage, soil, and position, apart of Gujarat — but 
stretches an arm across the Satpuras at its 
north-west corner to grasp the Akrani Pargana, 
whose waters flow into the Narmada. 

There is no modern race that has made 

Kh andesh its own, and the term Khandesi 

./ \ 

expresses merely the accident of birth. Lying 
between Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Dekhan tableland, regions having each its 
distinctive population, the basin of the Tapti 
has been colonized by immigrants from all these, 
so as to produce a wonderful mixture of tribes, 
prevented by the laws of caste from fusion into 


a homogeneous race, and using a patois like 
the speech of Sir Hudibras, 

“ A particoloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages.” 

It is a common thing there to hear a native 
address his neighbour in Marathi, finishing 
the sentence in Hindustani ; and he will very 
likely he answered in a speech characterized by 
the use of the Gujarati genitive in ‘ net.’ The 
Marathi, of coarse, prevails in the south-west, 
where the Maratha cultivators, called here 
Deklianis, form the bulk of the population. 
In the north-west Gujarati is the prevailing 
element, and in the north-east the colloquial 
speech of the poorest cultivators is much like 
.the patois called Nemadi — a cross betwixt Mara- 
thi and bad Hindi ; but the Gujar element is 
there also very strong among the richer cul- 
tivators, and affects their speech, as might be 
expected. 

% 

- The use, however, of Marathi by the officers 
of the Peswas’ and onr Government and in 
Government schools is giving it a considerable 
ascendency ; though Gujarati is here, as through- 
out the north of the Presidency, the language 
of commercial correspondence ; and the Musal- 
rnans of course stand, as usual, aloof, and disdain 


to learn 


the speech of idolaters — contenting 


themselves with a vocabulary as scanty as the 
ideas it is expected to express, and an atro- 
ciously corrupt pronunciation of what they are 
pleased to call Hindustani. The most marked 
local tendency of all these languages, however, 
is to drop every possible consonant. Liquids 
> first, of course, as in Ko’i for Koli, Md ’ % for 
Mali ; but they are often followed by sibilants, 
as in rai’ta for rasta, and by gutturals, as in 
Wcdjo for Wdgdeo. Of course the lower you 
go in the social scale the stronger is this pro- 
vincialism, which I cannot help endeavouring 
to trace to the influence of the aboriginal races, 
among whom it is most marked. 

(A.) B r ah mans. 

(B.) Shankarj atya, or mixed castes, 

chiefly traders and artizans. 

These two classes much resemble their con- 
geners in the Dekhan. In the third class, how- 
ever, (G), that of military and cultivating races, 
we find a curious inversion of the conditions of 
the Maratha and Rajput. For though the 
Marathas of Khandesh are not so exclusively 
military in disposition as the Rajputs of the 
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Deklian, they show a great approach to that 
character, especially in the northern part of the 
district, where they are least numerous; and 
throughout it they are known as D e k h a n i s, in 
exactly the same way as the Rajputs of Junnar, 
&c. are called Pardesis. Although one can 
hardly say that their character is modified, still 
its shrewd unscrupulousness is perhaps more 
often highly developed among these descend- 
ants of emigrants and invaders than further 
south ; while the Rajputs, on the other hand, 
who are pretty numerous north of theTiipti, are 
generally peaceable agriculturists, much more 
nearly resembling the G u j a r K u n b i s , who 
dwell beside them, than the smart and hardy de- 
cendants of imperial armies in the .Dekhan, or 
the martial Kshatriya of Hindustan. Many of 
them are pci tils and cliauclns of villages; and 
of these a few enjoy among their own people 
the titles of “ Rawat” and “ Rawal,” and some- 
thing of the status of petty chieftains. These, 
of course, retain something of the military 
character of the race. These cultivating Raj- 
puts are never called Pardesis in Khandesh. 
The S o 1 a h k h i , or Chalukya clan, is the most 
numerous. The name is here pronounced and 
written ‘ Salunke,’ which is also the Marathi 
name of the common Mainu, (Gr ac id us religiosus), 
but whether there is any connexion between the 
bird and the clan I do not know. 

The Gujar Kunbis are very numerous 
throughout most part of Khandesh, and in the 
north-west the land is almost entirely in their 
hands. They are skilful agriculturists, and, 
being fully a match in acuteness and roguery 
for their countrymen the W a n i s , are more free 
from debt— -and indeed more apt to have others 
in theirs— than any other body of cultivators 
that I know. There are several castes of them 
not easily distinguishable, but the following are 

the chief divisions : — The R e w a s derive their 
name from the goddess-river Rewa or Narma- 
da, whom they reverence exceedingly. They 
are, I believe, identical with the caste called 
‘ L e w a ’ in Ahmadahad, but inquiries made 


in 1872 proved them 


be free from the 


practice of infanticide, of which these last are 
accused. 

The P a z n l s claim to be a branch of the Re- 
was, which the latter do not admit. Neither of 
these eat meat ; a third caste, the Dodhe Gu- 

9 

jars, do — in some villages, at any rate. 

The T h e r o 1 Kunbis profess to be immi- 
grants from a place called Thcrol, in Hindustan, 
which I have never been able to identify. 
There is a place of this name on the Purna river 
in the Edalabad Petit of Khandesh itself. They 
also eat meat, and are not so strongly distin- 
guished from the Marathas as are the three 
castes of Gujar Kunbis. 

The late Major Forsyth, in his Report upon 
the Settlement of N/'mdr, published by the Go- 
vernment of the Central Provinces, alludes cur- 
sorily to this caste, but also mentions another 
of the same name, descended from a colony 
said to have been imported by the Peswiis 
from the Deklian “in 600 carts ;” of whom some 
settled in what is now British Nimar, and Some 
near Kargund, in Holkar’s territory. These were 
probably T i 1 u r i Kunbis, a race well known 
in the North Konkan, but not (as far as I am 
aware) found above the Ghats. I have already 
mentioned* that some villages on the Tiipti are 
inhabited and cultivated chiefly by N a h a v i s or 
barbers, and some on the Girna by P a r i t s or 
■washermen. In both cases they are supposed 
to be immigrants from Hindustan or Central 
India, and in both they have become much as- 
similated to their agricultural neighbours. None 
of these cultivating races care much about the 
service of Government, either military or civil. 

A 

A peculiar race called Alwal a s cultivate 

A 

tlie Al ( Morincla citri folia) and nothing else. I 

do not know much of them personally, but there 

is a full account of them in Major Forsyth’s 

Report already quoted. The M alas are the same 

* 

here as in the Dekhan, and there are no Lihga- 
yat or Jain cultivators in Khandesh. 

Ratliod Rajputs from Marwar ; Mak- 
ranis; Arabs; Rohillas, and Path a n s 
from the Panjab and Afghanistan are found in 
the employ of merchants as treasure- guards. 


time 


The Sixth Sara a. 


THE DYAIASHARATA. 

(Continued from p. 77-) 


laraja, named Cham and Raja, From his 

# Ind . Ant, vol. Ill, p, 76. 


childhood this prince was very clever, and was 
fond of going to the Rudra Prasada,f where the 
elders assembled, that he might hear the Mcihd- 


t The Rudra Mill a Temple at SidcUiapur* 
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bhdrata. Once on a time, the prince,, making 
liis salutation to the Raja, sat down in the court : 
at that time the Raja of Aiigadcsa brought 
a chariot to present to Mularaja. On his in- 
forming the stick-bearer, he came and told 
Mularaja of the offering the Aiiga Raja had 
brought to propitiate him. He described the 
presents of elephants, jewels, Ac., and praised 
the jewels for their richness which the Raja, 
who lived on the sea-shore, had brought with 
him. “ 0 Raja ! the king ofVanavasadesa 
has brought a present with great submission : 
in his country much gold is found. 0 King ! this 
Raja ofDevagiri has come agreeing to pay a 
proper yearly tribute. The Raja of the great 
city of K o 1 li a p u r has brought the Padmaraya 
and other jewels as a gift : the Kasmir Raja 
has brought musk — much esteemed in his coun- 
try. The Raja of Kurudesa has brought a 
five-coloured chattra that may be used either in 
the heat or in the rains . Ranch a 1 a Raja of 
K a m p i 1 y a city in P a nchaladesa has 
brought cows and slaves. Dvilrap a Raja of 
Lata, who enjoys the south country, has brought 
slaves and an elephant — one of a bad character.” 
When he had said this, the Raja, looking at ' the 
Kuiivarji, asked — “ What kind of an elephant is 
this that is of a bad character ?” The Kuiivarji 
rising looked at the elephant, and, examining 
it according to the sustras for that purpose 
composed by Brihaspati, said — “ Its tail is like a 
dog’s : whatever raja keeps it in his court de- 
stroys both himself and his race. The reason why 
the Raja of Latadesa has sent such an incar- 
nation of death must be that he is- envious, 
having heard of your fame. Send therefore an 
army to destroy him. I too am ready to go.” 
When he heard this the Raja replied — “ Son ! 
the muhurta is not good now ; wait a little.” 
Then they gave back the elephant to them that 
brought it, with contempt of the Lata people, 
who returned home without honour. 

* 

The next day Mularaja with his son and an 
army started to attack Latadesa. Mularaja 
advanced to the banks of the Schabhravati 
( ? Narmada), the limits of his kingdom. The 
women of Suryapur who were washing in that 
river, seeing the troops of Mularaja, fled away. 
The women of Latadesa were thick- waisted, and 
therefore not good-looking, and dirty as if they 


were always beside the cooking-fires. On the 
banks of the Schabhravati is the city of Bhri- 
gukachh a (Bharuch), of which the people, in 
dread of Mularaj a’ s army , fled in all directions. 
The Raja of Lata, bringing his army, prepared 
for a contest. To attack him Chamand Raja 
advanced. The Lata Raja was not valorous, so 
Chfunand Raja knew there would be no trouble 
in overcoming him. To his son’s assistance 
Mularaja sent certain Rajas and troops. The 
Kuhvar’s army defeated that of Lata. The 
island (ilvtpa) kings were on the side of the Lata 
Raja. In this contest the Kuiivarji overcame, 
slaying his enemy. He returned -to salute his 
father because of his victory. Mularaja embraced 
the Kuiivar affectionately. Then came Mularaja 
and the Kuiivar toAnahillapura. Mularaja 
sent for his principal ministers, the gors, the 
pandits and the astrologers, in order to perform 
the inauguration of his son. They answered that 
Chamand Raja was worthy of the throne, and 
that the muhurta was favourable. Then the 
Raja caused the Kuiivarji to be inaugurated.* 
After this Mularaja presented many kinds of 
gifts to the Brahmans at Sristhala (Skldhapur), on 
the banks of the Sarasvati, and then mounted 
the funeral pile. 

The Seventh Sarga. 

After this C h a, m a n d R a j a managed the 
affairs of the kingdom well. He increased his 
treasures, his army, and his fame. Chamand 
Raja was deficient in nothing, and he preserved 
the land-gift that his father had bequeathed to him . 
To Chamand a son named Y allabha Raja was 
born : he too became skilled in kingcraft and fit 
for the throne. This prince even in his childhood 
began to learn wisdom ( viclya ) : hi his amusements 
with the boys he played at apprehending thieves 
as well as at g ad i deda, and practised martial ex- 
ercises with a little bow and arrows. Vallabha 
Raja grew up condescending and brave : there- 
fore the king was greatly pleased in heart, and 
the enemies, who had looked forward in expecta- 
tion of living in quiet after Chamand Raja’s 
decease, lost that hope. Chamand Raja had 
another son, named D urlabha Raja : he too 
became so full of exploits, that for fear of him no 
Asura could lift up his head. When the Joshis 
examined this Kuhvar’s janmotn, they pro- 
nounced with confidence that the prince would 


* In a.d. 997. 
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aames of you both, which according to the jyo - will Bhima imprison, or slay, or fight with ; 
Hshyasdstra is very fortunate.” to himself will he subdue certain lands and seas. 

Then Durlabha Devi threw on the Ra- This B h i m a will practise science extensively, 
ja’s neck the vanndld that she held in her hand. and the people who are of Ndsfflcci (atheistical) 
Then were all the other kings enraged at Dur- opinions, or who reckon that neither good nor 

evil arises from religion or irreligion, will he 


The Brahmans now 

« 


advancing 


? > 


lablia Raja. 

performed, according to tlie Sdstra rules, the utterly destroy, 
marriage ceremony. M a li e n d r a R a j a gave Very dear was this Kunvar to Durlabha 

horses, &c. with much wealth, to theCha- R a j a : therefore he used to make him lie on his 

Inky a as peherdmani. Afterwards Mahendra own couch, to give him mangoes and fruits to 

Raja married his younger sister to Nag a eat, and to play with him; the half of the 

Raja, the younger brother of Durlabha. revenues of his kingdom he used to spend on 

With their brides, Durlabha Raja and Naga the Kunvar. On his neck the Kufiwar wore an 

Raja set off towards P at t an , Mahendra Raja ornament of gold set with diamonds — very 


beautiful to behold. 


When the Ivun war grew 


attending them for many a Jcos. 

The Rajas who had come in the hope of gain- up, he used to go to the chase, but he would 
ing Durlabha Devi in marriage had already only cut the horns and hoofs of the deer, not 
taken the road, in order to fight with Dur- take their lives. He so learnt the pugilistic art 
lab ha R aj a. They came prepared for battle, that no pugilist was able to fight with him. 


The armies of enemies rose up on all sides as 


Once on a time Durlabha Raja said 


fire in the forest ; hut Durlabha Raja was no- in great joy — “ 0 B him a ! take you the man- 
ways dismayed. Ashamed of 


fighting 


with 


agement of this kingdom and fight with its 

these shameless ones, — instead of fighting with enemies ; I will now go to a place of pilgrim- 
tliem, Durlabha at that time merely warded off age and perform penances for the happiness 
their weapons. Some of the kings, however, 

Durlabha Raja smote with arrows. The Raja 


of A n g a d e s a gave up the fight and submit- 
ted to Durlabha Raja ; the M a 1 w a Raja threw 
down his weapons ; the Raja of Hundesa 
fled away ; the Mathura Raj a went to call to 
his aid the Turks and mountaineers : the Raja 
of A n d r a d e s a was wounded ; the ,V a i d i a 
Raja, the Kuril Raja, and the Kin si Raja, 
with others, fled with blackened faces. Thus 
gaining the victory, with great splendour Dur- 
labha Raja entered Pattan. 

The Eighth Sarga , 

After this D u r 1 a b h a ’ s younger brother, 
N a g a R a j a , had a son named B h i m a.* Mor- 
tals owe three debts, — First, Brahmakshana ; 
second, Bevakshana /'third, Pitrikshana. Brah- 
makshana is paid by chastity and the cultivation 
of wisdom ; Devakshan by the performance of 
fire-sacrifice ; Pitrikshana by begetting a son : 

so is it written in the Karma Khanda. When 

• • 

therefore Bhima was born, on account of the 
debt to the Pitris having been paid, Durlabha 
Raja and Naga Raja joyfully held high festival at 
the court. At the time of the Kunvarji’s birth 
a voice from the sky proclaimed — “ Whatever 
Raja does not keep friends with this Bhima 


of my soul.” When the Kmnvarji heard this, 
he answered with tears in his eyes — “ In 
your lifetime I will not consent to royalty ; 
besides, yon talk of performing penances, but 
the fruit of penance is royalty, which to the full 
extent yon have obtained and may obtain, — 
therefore there needs not to perform penance. 
And if perchance it be from desire of s v a r g a 
that you wish to perform penance, know then 
that according to the Kshetra Pharma, by 
turning not back from the enemy yon have 
gained the victory, — you will therefore without 
doubt obtain svarga : in tbis view too it is 
unnecessary to perform penance.” 
these words the king replied, — “ It is written in 
the Smritis that when a son becomes of age to 


Hearing 


manage royalty the father should resign to him 
the throne and go to perform penance ; there- 
fore now that I am grown old, I am not fit to 
retain royalty, hut if N a g a R a j a will manage 
the kingdom, then too it is well.” Naga Raja, 
hearing these words, said — “ As when Yudhish- 
thira went to perform penance, his younger 
brothers went with him, so I too, refusing 
royalty, will accompany you.” Afterwards Dur- 
labha Raja and Naga Raja, persuading Bhima, 
performed his installation. Then fell a rain 


* This is summarized in. -Eds Multi, vol. I. pp. 70, 71. 
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of flowers from the sky. After that Durlabha subject to the Raja of Sindh. When his army 

Raja* and Nagaraja made svargavdsa at Pattan. sets out on mulalcgin, no Raja can restrain him, 

Bhima Deya ruled well, and refused pardon and Sindhdesa and Chedidesa are under his 
to the crime of incontinency. He apprehended sole control.” 


punished 


Hearing these and other things 
from the mouth of this spy, Bhima, sending 


the offences of depredation diminished in his for his minister, began to ponder over this 
reign. This Bhima was called Raja of Rajas, matter. 


and entertained such exceeding pity for life that 


The king, haying collected an army, set forth. 


even the wolf in the forest was restrained from | Then Bhima went to the P a n j & b , near to 

Sindh, where five rivers flow together ; like a sea 
was the stream of these five rivers, — therefore 


taking life. Some kings fleeing from fear of 


under 


of 


Bhima, some took service with him. The Raja the Raja had to consider how the whole army 
of Pundradesa sent presents ; the Raja of could be crossed over to the opposite bank. It 
Andradesa sent him a necklace : Bhima’s was because of the strength of these floods, strong 
fame spread into Magadhadesa also, there- as a fortress, that the Sindh Raja slept in peace, 
fore the poets of that country began to celebrate having conquered his enemies. Then breaking 
his exploits in the Magadha language. In other down hills, with the great stones thereof they 
languages also were books written relating the 
story of Bhima. From these books having 
been spread abroad in distant countries, the 
fame of Bhima became known familiarly to 
men in remote lands. 


Once on a time some one said to. Bhima 
“ 0 Raja ! on the earth the Sindh Raja 
and the Raja of Chedidesa,* in their pride, 
alone regard not your fame, and cause books to 
be composed setting forth faults in you. The 
Sindh Raja says too that he will strike Bhima. 
This Raja of Sindh has conquered the Raja of 
S i v a s a n a and made him his subject. The 
strength of this Sindh Raja and the projects of 
his heart cannot be estimated. Many lords of 
fortresses and rajas of islands have become 


began to build a bridge. When they had begun 
the bridge, then the waters of the stream di- 
viding began to take another channel, as mi lk 
up on the fire boils over. For the bridge they 
used green trees and dry, stones and earth. 
Bhima was pleased when he saw the work of 
the bridge finished, and to make all happy he 
distributed sugar and food to all. Then cross- 
ing the bridge they went to Sindh. The king 
of Sindh came to oppose them in battle : a fight 
of missiles ensued ; the Chandra vansi Bhima 
fought well, he took prisoners many of the 
warriors of the Sindh Raja. In this way con- 
quering in Sindh, he subjected to himself the 
Sindh Raja, whose name was H a m m u k . 

(To be continued.) 


SWORD-WORSHIP IN KACHAR. 

BY G. H. DAMANT, B.A., B.C.S., RANGPUE. 


The most venerated of all the deities worship- 
ped in K a char is a goddess called RanOlian- 
d i. She was the tutelary deity of the old Rajas 
of Kachar, and is held in the highest respect 
not only by the Kachans, but also by the Bengalis 
and other Hindus who have settled in the dis- 
trict. One of the queens of the last Raja, Govinda 
Chandra, who died in 1830, still survives, and she 


* “ 


A The same story that is told by Hemacharya of 
C h a m a n d R a j a is repeated by the author of the 
Prabandha Chmt&nmii in reference to Durlabha 
R a j a , who is stated to have proceeded on a pilgrimage 
toBanaras after having resigned the throne to Bhima 
I) e va 3 and to have been obstructed in his passage through 
Malwa by M u n j a R a j a , who then ruled there, and 
who compelled him . to lay aside the ensigns of royalty. 
Durlabha, it is said, proceeded on his pilgrimage in the 
attire of a monk, and died at Banaras, — having, however. 


keeps up the image and worship of Rim Chandi. 
The image has never been shown to any one 
except the reigning Raja and the officiating 
Brahman, as the goddess had ordered that she 
was not to be exhibited, and would strike 
dead any one who saw her ; and her reputation 
has doubtless been greatly magnified by the 
mystery which has surrounded her. 


caused Bhima Deva to become acquainted with the insulting 
conduct of the Raja of Mfdwa. From that time, it is 
added, there arose a root of enmity between the lord of 
Gujarat and the Malwa kin g Rds Mala, , vol. I. p. 71. 
Conf. Tod, Western India, pp. 170-1. Durlabli Sen ascended 
the throne in a.d. 1010, and Bhima Deva in 1021. 

# C h e d £ , says Forbes, has been conjectured to he the 
modern Chandail in Gondwana. It was the country 


of Sisupala, the enemy of Krishna. 
Conf. Tod, Western India , p. 331. 


Has Maid, vol. I. p. S2. 
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A few days ago, after representing to the 
Brahmans that we were the Raja for the time 
being, the Deputy Commissioner and I succeeded 
in seeing the celebrated goddess. She was kept 
in a small thatched house fenced in on every 


side, and no one but ourselves and the pujdri 
Brahman was allowed to come near. The images 
were brought out, and we found there was a 
brass image of Ran C li a n d i and another of 
Shama, and two swords which were supposed 
to be incarnations (if such a phrase may be used) 
of the goddesses. The swords looked very ancient ; 
one of them was pointed, and the other cut off 
straight at the point : they appeared to me to have 
been intended for sacrifices. They were entirely 
of iron, with no ornaments about them, but evi- 
dently kept with great care, and painted with 
red and white. ordered, and as he only found one man in whose 

The story of R a n C h a n d i , as told me by house he could hear the sound of instruments 


water : he was alarmed at the sight, and instead 
of seizing it by the head he caught it by the tail, 
and the goddess took the form of a sword and was 
worshipped under the name of R a n C h a n d i . 
But the king, thinking that the taking of life 
was the greatest sin he could commit, offered 
no sacrifices to the goddess, and she became 
angry with him and struck all his musical 
instruments, guns and cannons dumb, so that 
their sound could not be heard, and again ap- 
peared to him in a dream and said, “You will 
enjoy your kingdom no longer ; so to-morrow 
cause instruments to be played and. guns to be 
fired in every house, and in whosoever’s house 
you hear the sound of instruments and guns, 
mount him on the throne and yourself cease 


from reigning. 


So the king did as he was 


the Kacharis, is as follows : 

There was once a Kachan Raja named N ir - 


and guns, he made him ascend the throne, and 
himself retired from the kingdom. This man, 


Chandi 


b h a r N a r a y a n , who was renowned as a j ust whose name was Uday Bhim N a r a y a n , 

and wise prince, but he only worshipped Vishnu pleased the goddess so much by offering her a 

and never offered sacrifices, till one night R a n lakh of sacrifices and continually worshipping 
Chandi appeared to him in a dream and said, her, that his posterity, down to the time of Raja 

“To-morrow morning early you must go to the Govinda Chandra, have always sat on the throne 

ba nk of the river Madma (the place is now called of Kachar. 

The goddess Shama, who is supposed to be 

ture ; seize it fearlessly by theheadand take itaway embodied in the other sword, is said^ to have 
in whatever form it may assume, and worship it been captured from a king of the D e h a n s , the 
and offer sacrifices to it : by doing this you will hereditary bondsmen of the Kacharis, by Raja 
become great, and your children will reign after Boulla, a king who reigned at Maibong, a place 
J Next morning the king, as the goddess in the North Kachari bilk near Asalu, wheie 

had commanded, went to the river-side and ruins still exist, from Khaspui,the foimer 
there he saw a terrible snake playing in the capital of the Dehans. 


you 


INSCRIPTIONS AT BAIL -HONG AL, IN THE SAMPGAUM TALTJKA OE THE 

BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C. S. 


The temple at Bail-IIongal, standing to the 
north of the town outside the avails, is now a 
Linga shrine, but appears to have been originally 
a Jain building. It has two inscriptions con- 
nected with it : — 

No. 1. The first inscription is contained on 
a stone tablet standing on the right front of the 
temple, i. e. on the left hand of any one facing 
the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone are : — In the centre, a linga and priest ; 
on their right, the sun ; and on their left, a cow 
and calf with the moon beyond them. The 


inscription is in the Old Canarese characters 

tr-r-m -» . HI J. HO 


and language. 


There are traces of about Vo 


lines averaging 46 letters each. The stone 
seems to be a schistose limestone, and the sur- 
face of it is full of small fissures and is very 
much worn away. With great labour the con- 
tents of the first twenty lines or so might be 
made out, but no connected transcription could 
possibly be made of the remainder ; only a few 
letters are legible here and there. It is a ftatta.- 
inscription, that family being mentioned in it by 
the older form of the name, — Rashtrakuta. In 
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line 11 it refers itself to the time of the Cliulu- 
kya king Trailokyamalladeva, — either Somesva- 
radeva I. (Saka 962 P to 991 ?) or Tailapadeva 
III. (Saka 1072 to 1104), both of whom bore 

that title ; as I have shewn in my paper on the 

Rattas that the chieftains of the Sanndatti 
• # 

branch of that family were independent from 

about Saka 1050, I conclude that the Trailokya- 
malladeva here mentioned is Somesvaradeva 
I. However, I could not trace in this inscrip- 
tion the name of the particular chieftain whose 
grants are recorded; but the titles applied to 
him are very similar to those of the Ivalholi 
inscription . 

No. 2 is another inscription in the Old Cana- 
rese characters and languages, consisting of 51 
lines of about 89 letters each, and contained on 
a stone tablet which was lying in the hedge 
surrounding the town, but which I have had 
set upright on the left front of the temple. The 


emblems at the top of the stone are : — In the 
centre, a seated figure of Jinendra ; on its right, 
a standing figure, full front, with the moon 
above it ; and on its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. The stone is blacker ancl 
harder than the preceding, but the inscription 
on it is still more hopelessly effaced, and no 
transcription can be made of it. It i s evidently 
a Ratta inscription, as it mentions a king Kar- 
tavirya who Avas ruling “with the diversion of 
joyful conversations.” Its date is given in line 

36, and is the Saka year 1086 (a.d. 1164-65), 
being the Tarana saihvatsam. Accordingly the 
Kartavirya here mentioned is the third of that 
name in my list of the Rattas, — the Kattama 
for Avhom I had not previously succeeded 
in obtaining a date. Further on the inscrip- 
tion mentions a Jain Basadi, and probably re- 
cords the building of the temple to which it is 
now attached and the allotment of grants to it. 


KAMANDAKI ON THE POISONING OF KINGS. 

Whilst the eyes of all India are turned to- With all respect for the learned Baku, it would 
wards Baroda, and the inquiry which is now appear, however, that the MS. first named was 
being conducted there, it may not he uninterest- not so very correct as he considered it to be; 


ing to reproduce, in an English garb, the 


for over and over again the reading of the corn- 


rules laid doAvn two thousand years ago by mentary is vastly superior to that adopted in 


Ki'imandaki for the guidance of kings in the 
matter of poisoning. His ideas are exceedingly 


the text, which is sometimes almost meaning- 

o 

less. It is time, however, to return to the more 


quaint, and have probably been disregarded for immediate subject of this paper, and alloAV the 
some centuries even by the most orthodox and Pandit to speal 

conservative. The extract is taken from tho “ A king should cvoryAvhore be careful re- 
seventh chapter of the Nitisara, It is a pity garding his conveyance, couch, water, food, 

that this work is not brought more prominently clothes and ornaments, discarding that which 

forward, and adopted in some measure as a has been poisoned, 
substitute for the Vanchaiantra. The Ntti of the 

latter was no doubt taken from Kamandaki, 

and reset byVishnuSarmanin baser metal, 


After bathing in water that is an antidote to 
poison, adorned with the poison- destroying gem, 
let him eat that which has been thoroughly 


more calculated, however, to please the weaker examined, surrounded by physicians acquainted 
and more sensual minds of a later generation. 


The only printed text of the Mtisdra obtain- 
able in India is that edited in 1861 byBabu 
Raj endralala Mitra. That scholar states in his 
preface that his text was prepared “from a 
modern but very correct manuscript obtained 
at Benares,” collated with “ an utterly un- 
reliable” manuscript in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society, and with a commentary which 
was “ of great use in settling the reading and 
meaning of a great number of technical t 


Avith poisons and their antidotes. 

At the sight of a poisonous snake, the Ma- 
labar Shrike, the Parrot, and the Main;! are 
terribly alarmed and scream out. 

When beholding poison, the eyes of the par- 
tridge lose their natural colour, the curlew be- 
comes clearly inebriated, the cuckoo dies ; and 
in every case languor supervenes. 

The king therefore should eat that which has 
been inspected by one of the above. 

Snakes do not appear when peacocks and the 
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potted antelope are let loose, so tliey ought al- mg looks as If it had been boiled, and assumes 


,vays to be at large in a house 
Some of the food intended to be eaten should 


a dark hue, — so the learned say. 

Some say that a dry substance decays and 


%/ 

irst, byway of test, be put into the fire, some loses its clearness of colour — that a hard [or 
3e given to the birds, and the effects should pungent] thing may become soft [or mild], 
ihen be observed. and vice versa, so as to destroy small creatures. 

If the food has been poisoned, the smoke and Clothes and carpets infected with poison 
lame of the fire will be darkened and there become covered with black circles, — and thread, 
will be a crackling noise, — the birds will die. hair and wool are destroyed. 

[The effects on the eater are] absence of -per- Metals and ere ms become coated with dirt and 


will be a crackling noise, — the birds will die. hair and wool are destroyed. 

[The effects on the eater are] absence of per- Metals and gems become coated with dirt anc 
spiration, intoxication, sudden coldness, absence mud, and their strength, brilliance, weight 
of colour ; and the vapour arising from poisoned colour, and feeling are affected. 


food is thick and dark. 


An experienced man should note the follow- 


Condiments speedily dry up, and when boil- ing as indications of poisoning: — a dark hue 

ing assume a dark frothy appearance, changing on the face, change of voice, repeated yawning, 

also in smell, feeling, and taste. stumbling, trembling, perspiration, agitation, 

When a liquid is defiled by poison, its lustre staring vacantly in the air, restlessness when at 
may be either increased or lessened, an up- work, and changing about from place to place, 
right streak appears, and a circle of froth. The king should not touch medicines, be- 

In the midst of poisoned juice [as of sugar- verages or food until those who prepared them 
cane, &c.] a perpendicular dark- coloured streak have tasted them: — his ornaments and every 
appears, in milk a copper-coloured one, in in- article of attire should be brought by his own at- 
toxicating beverages and water one black as tendants, after being well examined and mark- 
the cuckoo and irregular. ed ; and he should scrutinize everything received 


toxicating beverages and water one black as tendants, after being 
the cuckoo and irregular. ed ; and he should scru 

Under the influence of poison, a fresh [green] from another source.” 
article of food quickly withers, and without cook- 


Talib-ul-ilm. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SUPPOSED ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE AMERICAN POPULATION. 


Sib., 


Walhouse 


characters, many useful inferences may be drawn 
as to the migrations of the primitive races who 
manufactured and used them. Only within the 


above subject in the February part of the Indian „ past few days I have received three celts from 
Antiquary , vol. IV. p. 46, suggest to me to com- Dhalbhum (a zamindari in Chota Nagpur). Two 
municate the following. of these are of the shouldered type hitherto, I 


Last year I exhibited to the Asiatic Society believe, supposed to occur exclusively in Burma 

a perforated stone which was obtained at the and the adjoining countries. 

Mopani coal-mines, in the district of Narsing- As [ n the case of the Burma implements which 
pur, Central Provinces. In my account of it have been described by Mr. Theobald, the Rev. 


V. Ball 


I pointed out its resemblance to some figured and Mr. Mason, and Dr. Anderson, my specimens are 

described in a work on lacustrine dwellings in the supposed to be thunderbolts, and a mythical story 

lake of Neufchafcel by M. Desor. Recently I have connecting one of them with a particular thunder- 

found that a still stronger resemblance exists storm has been sent to me. 

between it — both in size and the special characters Y. Ball. 

of its perforation and some ancient stones which Gamp via Sarah alp ur, 23 rd February 18 75. 
have been found in abundance in Virginia and other . 

parts of North America. The latter have been BOTANICAL QUERY. 

very fully described in a journal called the Amer - To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary .” 

ican Naturalist, but I have not the exact refer- Sir, — I shall be much obliged for information 

ence by me at present. as to the botanical name of a tree found occasion- 


Gamp via Sambalpur, 23 rd February 1875. 


parts of North America. The latter have been BOTANICAL QUERY. 

very fully described in a journal called the Amer - To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary 

ican Naturalist, but I have not the exact refer- Sir, — I shall be much obliged for information 

ence by me at present. as to the botanical name of a tree found occasion- 

I am inclined to believe that when more atten- ally growing wild in the Mathura district, and 

tion has been paid than hitherto in India to the there called Ldliydri. The name is not given in 

distribution of stone implements having special Brandis’s Forest Flora, nor, so far as I can as- 


* Vide Proc. As. Beng. April 1874, p. 96, PI. V. 
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certain, is the tree there described. Ifc grows to 
a moderate size — say 30 or 40 feet in height, has 
slightly drooping branches, with opposite lanceo- 
late leaves, and is in fall flower at the end of Feb- 
ruary, when it presents a handsome appearance; 
the flowers being largish in size, dull-red and 
yellowish in colour, aud dragon-mouth in form, 
with three drooping and two erect petals ; the 
calyx gamosepalous. 

F. S. GrBOWSB. 

Matliurd , N. W. P., 

February 25, 1875. 


Query . 

Can any reader of the Antiquary favour me with 
the scientific names of — 

(1.) The Kine tree. This is a large tree com- 
mon in the North Konkan. It has a dark heart- 
wood, sometimes fraudulently substituted for 
black wood. 

(2.) Khurusani . This is a small oilseed belong- 
ing, I rather fancy, to the order Composite, much 
grown upon the lofty plateaux of the Mawals. 
and also in the Konkan, especially by the forest 
tribes. W. F. Sinclair. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Religious and Moral Sentiments freely translated from 

Indian Writers, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Pli.D. 

Edinburgh, 1S74. (12mo, pp. viii. and 33.) 

This pamphlet contains part of a much larger 
collection of maxims which the gifted author is pre- 
paring for translation into prose. Of the seventy- 
two published, fifty-eight have already appeared in 
these pages (Ind. Ant . vol. III. pp. 182, 241, 


But rob of sensb and insight all • 

Of whom their wrath decrees the fall. 
These wretched men, their mind deranged. 


See all they see distorted, changed; 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes. 

Verse 2679, as the Author remarks, “ reminds 
335 ff'.). In the appendix Dr. Muir has added US the wdl ' k,10wn Latm ada S e > ' Quos Deus vult 

* * . V» n/lt/7 A-1 1*1 1 • J i ..1 J mi. _ ,1 t 

faithful prose versions of all the passages, “ with 
the view of obviating the suspicion,” he says, 

“which some may entertain, that in the metrical 


’ ' — — — ~ ~ tj W ^ W AAA. Ui.JW Vti A \_. IAJ A. * O 

versions I have embellished the sentiments of the womans, xi. 


P erdere prius dementat: The same thought 
stated in the following Greek lines, quoted by 
Grotius in his Annotationes on the Epistle to the 


Indian writers, or imparted to them a closer re- 
semblance to their Biblical counterparts than the 
tenor of the originals will justify.” 

The following are the additional sentiments : 


orau yap opyrj SaipLOvoov fi\a7rrrj rivet, 

Tovrcp to TTpcorov i^tffraipcirai (fypevcov 
rov vovv tqv eordXov, €i$ <$e rrjv rpeira 

yvcaprjv, !v fldij pLrjbev bv apapravei. 




28. Narrow and large heartedness. Panchatantra Compare Kcod. vii. 1, 3, 4, and 13 ; and Rom. xi. 

V. 38 (and in other books) ; conf. Luke, x. 29 ff. : — 18. Also 1 Sam. ii. 25. The converse is expressed 

Small souls inquire “ Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ? 

But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race. 

The next is analogous to that given (vol. III. 
p. 183) from the Mahdbhdrata, III. 13445, and will 
remind the reader of Coleridge’s verse, — “He 
prayeth well who loveth well,” &c. 

43. Austerities and rites are unavailing without 
purity. Vriddha Chanakya, XV. 1 : 

Those men alone the secret know 
Which everlasting bliss will bring 
Whose hearts with pity overflow, 

And love to every living thing 
Not those a beggar’s garb who wear, 

With ashes smeared, and matted hair. 

The following three are closely related in idea : 

A C\ 


49. 


The gods give wisdom to those whom they 


in the Mahabh. V. 1222” — given in the first four 
lines above. 

50. A doomed man is killed by anything. Ma- 
habh. YII. 420 

When men are doomed without respite, 

Even straws like thnnderbolts will smite. 

51. The same. Mahabh. XII. 7607 : 

A man until his hour arrives, • 

Though pierced by hundred darts, survives; 
While he whose hour of death is nigh 
Touched only by a straw will die. 

61. Men love enjoyment, not virtue, &c. Subha- 
shitarnava, 43 : 

In virtue men have small delight ; 

To them her fruits alone are dear ; 

The fruits of sin they hate and fear, 

But sin pursue with all their might. 

62. Effects of habitual sin and virtue respectively . 


favour and conversely. Mahabh. V. 1222 and II. Mahabh. Y. 1242-3. (Conf. Matt. xii. 43 ff 2 Tim 

2b j U lx. : — ••• — 9 


The gods no club, like cowherds, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield : 
On those to whom they grace will show 

They understands 


iii. 13): 

Sin practised oft, — experience shows, 
Men’s understanding steals at length ; 
And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sin unchecked resistless grows. 
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Bat virtue ever practised lends 
The understanding firmer sway ; 

And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue’s rule extends. 

63. Secret sin not unobserved. Manu, VIII. 84 
iconf. Mahabh. I. 3015 ; Maim VIII. 91) : 

“None sees me,” so, when bent on sin, 

The fool imagines, vainly bold: 

For gods his evil deeds behold 
The soul, too, sees, — the mail within. 

The following maxim will be recognized as very 
different in its teaching from anything Biblical, 
and it is on one of the points that differentiate 
Christianity from other systems. 

64. Hopelessness of reclaiming the lad . Bha- 
ininivilasa, I. 93 : 

Whoe’er the bad by kindness tries 
To gain, — bub vainly ploughs the skies, 

The viewless wind with water laves, 

And paints a picture on the waves. 


Without a bard his deeds to sins: 

O 

Can any prince be known to fame ? 

Of old lived many a valiant king 

Of whom we know not even the name ! 

Comment is needless : the sentiments are ren- 
dered with great fidelity into easy verses, that will 
be read with much more interest than any mere 
prose version, however terse and pithy. 

A portion of the preface has already been given 
(pp. 79-81). In it Dr. Muir observes that “it is 
worthy of remark how many more parallels to 
what have been commonly regarded as exclusively 
and peculiarly Christian maxims and precepts are 
presented by Indian than by Greek and Roman 
literature.” Greek and Roman literature, however, 
is largely historical, and it is principally to phi- 
losophical writers and poets we must look for 
moral maxims. And the whole body of such 
classical authors who lived before the influence 
of Christianity began to tell on Roman tho ught, 


The criminal law does not quite recognize the auc ^ whose works have come down to us, ought 

first to be compared in extent with the huge 


next as teaching the whole truth. 


68. Sin removed by repentance. Manu, XI. tomes of Sanskrit philosophy and mythology ; 

for, the larger the field over which the human 

mind has exercised its energies, the more traces 
may naturally be expected of its ethical beliefs. 
And secondly, is it not a mistake to suppose that 
sentiments such as those versified by Dr. Muir are 
to be regarded as exclusively and peculiarly Chris- 
tian? If the Bible were to be looked on merely 
as a revelation of certain moral truths, it might 
be startling to find many of them anticipated in 
other quarters. But the case is very different : 
there were ethics before there were Christian 
ethics, and, as has been well remarked, “it would 


*329-231 : 

Whenever men with inward pain 
And self-reproach their sins confess, 
And stedfast, never more transgress, 
Their souls are cleansed from every stain ; 
As serpents shed their worn-out skins, 
These men are freed from cast-off sins. 


69. Noble Characters. 


tyadarpana 


A man whom wealth has never spoiled, 
A youth by reckless vice unsoiled, 

A ruler wakeful, — self-controlled, 

Be these among the great enrolled. 


7U. The prosperity of others no t Is he envied. bo a g™«ms doffeienoj'' if Christianity, “as 

* m/-I 4* I « r\ nrr n a m nn f-AVM aw t - rr a nl /-I ^ 


Mahabharata, XII. 8880-1 : — 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign, 
Her favourites’ happier lob with calmness 
bear ; 

For prudent men from wealth they do not 
share, 

But others’ own, enjoyment ever gain. 

71. The saint should patiently await the time 
of his departure. Manu, VI. 45, and Mahabh. 
XII. 8929 (conf. Job, xiv. 14) : 

Let nob the hermit long for death, 

Nor cling to this terrestrial state : 


As slaves their master’s summons wait, 

So let him, called, resign his breath. 

The next and last was well worth quoting on 
account of the parallel the lines offer to Horace’s 

well-known verse— Odes, IV. ix. 25 ff. 

r2. “ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona &c. Bil- 
hana in Sarngadhara Paddhati* Samanyakavi- 
pramsa, 13 (12) : 


regards the whole anterior world except the 
Jewish, stood in relation to nothing which men 
had thought, or felt, or hoped, or believed ; with 
no other co-efficient but the Jewish, and resting 
on no broader historic basis than that would 
supply.” Christianity accepts these moral maxims, 
these presentiments of the truth, as being, so far 
as they are entitled to have weight, confirmations 
of it, witnessing to its suitableness to the moral 
wants and aspirations of humanity. Bub the good- 
liest maxim possesses no vital power save in its 
coherence to a body of truth. Such sayings as 
these collected by Dr. Muir, or by Von Bohlen 
(.Das Alte Indien , vol. I. p. 364), abound in every 
code of morals, but they want the coherence 
which peculiarly distinguishes the ethical system 
of the Bible. As Lactantius remarks (Inst. Div . 
vii. 7): “ 1ST ullam sectam fuisse tam deviam, nee 
philosophorum quendam tam inanem, qui non 
viderit aliquid e vero. Quodsi extitissefc aliquis, 
qui veritatem, sparsam per singulos, per sectas 
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diffusam, colligeret in unum, et redigereb in corpus, 
is profecbo non dissentireb a nobis. Sed hoc nemo 
facere, nisi veri peribus ac sciens, pobesb : verum 
antem non nisi ejus scire est, qui sit doctas a 
Deo.” 

But the Christian Scriptures, while necessarily 
exhibiting a theory of morality, differing however 
in its completeness and unity from that of any 
other system, present themselves not as a revela- 
tion of morals, but of life and power, bridging 
over the gulf between the saying and the acting 
out of noble sentiments, and claiming to be able to 
transform even the bad. 


La Langue et la Litterature hindoustanies en 1874. 
Revue Annuelle. Par M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre de V In- 

stitut, Professeur a l’Ecole speciale des la agues orientales 

vivantes, &c. (Paris : Maisonneuve & Cie., 1S75.) 

We welcome with much pleasure the latest 
number of this interesting annual review, which 
M. Garcin de Tassy has compiled for a long series 
of years with such regularity and assiduity as to 
deserve the thanks not only of his own pupils, for 
whom it appears to be chiefly designed, but even 
of people in India who wish to possess a compact 
account of the chief publications issued, and of 
the literary movements which have occurred 
during the past year, connected with the Hindu- 
stani language. 

It is well known that for several years a contest 
lias been going on in the upper provinces of India, 
where Urdu and Hindi are most current, as to 
which of these two rival idioms deserves the 
preference. The illustrious professor continues 
to defend Urdu against Hindi, and adduces authori- 
ties to support his opinion. There is no doubt 
that whatever part Government has taken, or may 
in future take, with reference to these two lan- 
guages, its influence can never extend further than 
its own documents, and that those who have hi- 
therto used Hindi in the Devanagari character, 
or Urdu in the Persian, will continue to do so in 
spite of any Government orders to the contrary. 

Such things must be decided by the people them- 
selves. 

Besides extracts from Indian newspapers con- 
cerning the rivalry of the sister idioms, the review 
contains others on the present state of literary 
composition, chiefly poetry, and accounts of liter- 
ary societies such as the Aligarh Institute, and 
the Anjuman of the Punjab, which held a meeting 
called Masha' or a when pieces of original Urdu 
poetry were read by their authors under the 
presidency of Mr. Holroyd, the Director of Public 
Instruction, and under the patronage of the Panjab 
Government. 


Of the books published during the past year, 
the most notable are the Tarikh-i Hindustan , or 
History of India, by Munshi Muhammad Zuka 
ullah Khan, at present Professor in the Muir 
College at Allahabad ; Faydna i Hdmid, the ro- 
mantic adventures of Hamed, by Sayyid Ghulam 

Haydar Khan, who is pointed out by the Native 
press as one of the best authors of India ; Tibb-i 
RaMm, “ the medicine of Rahim,” containing 
540 pages, and which lias been adopted as a 
text-book by the Medical College of Labor. The 
other works are of minor importance, or mere 
translations from the English, and a few are 
controversial works of small bulk published as 
usual both on the Muhammadan and on the 
Christian side. 

It appears that the fines lately inflicted on some 
booksellers of Labor for dealing in obscene books 
have so frightened the rest, that Pandit Krishna 

O 7 • • • • 

Lai, a member of the Literary Society of the Panjab, 
who was desirous to buy some books he required, 
says he could not in all the shops he visited find 
anything but almanacks, or works referring to 
laws and regulations. 

“India together with Burmah possessed in 1873 
not less than 478 journals ; namely, 255 in the 
Native languages, 151 in English, and 67 bilingual 
ones, i.e. English and vernacular. In Bombay 
there were more than in the Bengal Presidency, 
as the former had 118 and the latter only 99. 
There were 84 in Madras, and 73 in the N. W. 
Provinces, 40 in the Panjab, and only 3 in Raj- 

A , A A 

put-ana. 

Besides the old journals in Urdu, nearly twenty 
new ones are enumerated this year, but the most 
remarkable must be the Shams unnalidr, “ Sun of 
the day,” edited by Mirza Abdulali at Cabul, as 
that place never before produced anything like a 
newspaper, — an evident pioneer of civilization, to 
which even Afghanistan must shortly open. In 
that turbulent country neither authors nor 
patrons of literature seem to exist, but in India 
we have several Native princes who take a lively 
interest in the advancement of the country ; the 
Maharajas of Pattiala, of Jaypur, of Kashmir, and 
of Travankor are mentioned as founders of schools 
and encouragers of literature. 

According bo his usual custom, the venerable 
professor terminates his review for the year with 
a necrology, which consists, happily, of only four 
names: — H. H. Azimshah Bahadur, prince of 
Arkat, who died at the age of 72; Raja Kali 
Krishna Bahadur died at Banaras on the 18th 
April, aged 70; our lamented townsman Dr. Bhau 
Daji on May 30 ; and Babu Pyari Mohan Banarji, 
November 10th, 1874. 


E. R. 
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GLIMPSES OP OLD INDIA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PAGES OP MANU. 

BY THE HON’BLE Mil JUSTICE J. B. PH EAR, CALCUTTA. 


f 

The scheme of the Dharma Sustra, which we 
commonly term the Institutes of Manu, is as 
follows : — The divine sages (whoever they may 
have been) approach Mann, described as the 
o-reatest and most sublime of mortals, as he is 

O 

reclining absorbed in the contemplation of God, 
and ask him to apprise them of the sacred laws 
which are to be observed by all classes in their 
several degrees, and also the duties of the mixed 
classes. It is evident that an advanced stage 
of social development must have been reached 
before a request of such a shape as this could 
have been preferred. 

Manu at once proceeds to explain the crea- 
tion of the world, commencing with a descrip- 


r 

tion of the nature of God, then narrating the 
production, or manifestation in a corporeal form, 
of Brahma, who first made the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath ; and afterwards tlie 
great soul, consciousness, and tlie five percep- 
tions,* altogether seven divine principles. 

He goes on to say that Brahma assigned to 
all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 
in the pre-existing Veda ; next that be milked 
out the three primordial Vedas from fire, air, 
and the Sun ; gave divisions to time, distin- 
guished between right and wrong, and assigned 
to every vital soul occupation and quality, which 
remained to it for ever through all forms of 
existence. In these passages, as they stand in 

fl 

Sir \V\ Jones’s version of Manu, there is no little 
inconsistency ; and the last of them assumes the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls, which is not 

O 

expressly enunciated until the end of the Susim. 
But by the kindness of Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
I have been furnished with a translation of the 
28th sloka, which under the gloss of Kulluka 
Bhatta amounts merely to a declaration of the 
permanency of species in animal nature, what- 
ever be the specific character of the soul which 
animates the individual. 

Manu next declares that B r a h m a, having 
made all creatures and him, Manu, was ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit ; and he concludes 
by saying that Brahma enacted the code of 
laws, and taught it to him : that he, Manu, 

* Smelling, hearing, seeing, feeling, tasting. 

t The figures in these references are respectively the 


taught it to B h r i g u, and that Bhrigu would 
repeat it to the sages. 

Thereupon, Bhrigu takes up the discourse 
and gives a fresh dissertation on the scheme or 
method of creation and on natural philosophy, 
in which is manifested some knowledge of the 
revolution of the Moon and of the Earth : and 
a curious speculation on the relation between 
ether the cause of sound, air the cause of scents 
and touch, light, water, and earth. This ended. 


Bhrigu addresses himself to the enunciation of 
the Sastrd in eleven chapters. 

The contrivance thus adopted for giving an 
ante-creation authority to the law, and to make 
out that it is the word of God dating from be- 
fore all time, is not without ingenuity. But, by 
strange inadvertence, both Manu and Bhrigu 
betray the, relatively speaking, modern character 
of their stand-point, by appealing to the author- 
ity of the wise (p. o, 17)f, and to the recognized 
validity of good usage based on immemorial 
customs. (15, 110). In truth, it is not difficult to 
perceive, even through the English translation, 
that the Dharma Sdstra of Manu, as we now 
have it, is the work of many bands, done at 
various dates. Interpolations, repetitions, and 
additions seem to be apparent in all parts of 
the book. Its value, however, in regard to my 
present purpose is not greatly affected by this 
circumstance ; for it probably may be assumed, 
without much risk of error, that inasmuch as 
the character of the book is dogmatic, and not 
in any degree historical, the facts of society 
which are disclosed in it, and which sustain the 
fabric of instruction and commandment, did not 
materially differ from those which the last com- 
piler or editor saw r around him. I shall therefore 
suppose that such a picture of civilization and 
conditions of society as can be got from its pages 
will more or less correspond with a real original, 
and may be taken as rudely representing an 
India of a comparatively early period. 

The philosophy of the time to which the 
book may be thus referred, with respect to 
the origin of all tilings, is a strange mix- 
ture of refined abstraction and absurdity, Re- 
turning to the first page, we find that Mann 

^ _ _ . -m - — ' m 1 ■ ■ 1 1 ^ ™ ' '■ ■ “ — l_ 

number of the page and verse in the quarto edition of Sir 
W. Jones’s Translation of Manu, 1794. 
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describes the creation of the world, thus (p. [ narrative, however, at this stage, is far from 


1, 5) 

“ This universe existed only in darkness, 


being clear. As has been already remarked, 
he makes Brahma assign (p. 4, 21) 


U 


to all 


imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable, un- creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
discovered, as it were wholly immersed in distinct occupations, as they had been revealed 


sleep. 


in the pre-existing Veda” without any previous 


U 


Then the self-existing power, himself tin- mention of either the creatures themselves or 


discerned but making this world discernible, 
with five elements and other principles appeared 


the Vcdcis ; for it is in the succeeding verses 
that he first says, “ Brahma, the supreme 


with undiminished glory, dispelling the gloom. ruler, created an assemblage of inferior deities 

§ f 

“ He, whom the mind alone can perceive, with divine attributes and pure souls, and 

whose essence eludes the external organs, who prescribed the sacrifice from the beginning.” 

has no visible parts, who exists from eternity, And “ from fire and from the Sun he milked 

even He, the soul of all beings, whom no being out the three primordial Vedas , named Big, 


can comprehend, shone forth in person. 


Yajus, and Saman, for the due performance of 


“He, having willed to produce various be- the sacrifice.” After this, again, he states that 

ings from his own divine substance, first with a Brahma “gave being to time and the divisions 

thought created the waters, and placed in them G f time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to 

a productive seed. rivers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains 

“That seed became an egg bright as gold, and to uneven valleys.” Then follows the 

blazing like the luminary, with a thousand establishment by Brahma of certain other meta- 


bom 


and 


And 


B r a h m a , the great forefather of all spirits. lastly (p. 5, 31), “ that the human race might 

“ From that which is, the first cause, not the be multiplied, he caused the Brahman, the 

object of sense, existing, not existing, without Kshatriya, theVaisya, and the Su dr a to 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, proceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and 

famed in all worlds under the appellation of Rig foot,” and this having been effected, he 

Brahma.” brought about the production from himself of 


In these perhaps somewhat laboured passages Manu, or, to use Manu’s own words, of “me 

Mann taught that God, the Author and Origin the framer of all this world.” 

Manu next goes on to say : — “ It was I who, 
desirous of giving birth to a race of men, per- 


of all things, is to be conceived of as the great 
First Cause, a spiritual being, self-existent alone 
from eternity to eternity, without form or parts, 


formed very difficult religious duties, and first 
incomprehensible and unknowable to man ; and produced ten lords of created beings, eminent 

that in him the universe was involved as it inholiness, Mari chi, Atri, &c. They, abun- 

were an idea, before it was caused by himself dant in glory, produced seven other Manus, 

* T 1 • •! 1 II. 


to be a discernible reality. 

According to the foregoing account the Crc- 


together with deities,” great sages, genii, giants, 
savages, demons, serpents, snakes, birds of prey, 




ator commenced the work of evolving or separate companies of Pitris or progenitors 

•A n Tin - XO 


manifesting the world by willing the production 


of mankind, meteorological phenomena of all 


of the waters from his own divine immaterial kinds, comets and luminaries, apes, fish, birds, 
substance; upon them he developed himself 


from the same substance, into the male form 
Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits, 
cognizable by man and famed in all worlds. 


cattle, deer, men, ravenous beasts, insects. 
“Thus,” Manu proceeds, “was this whole 
assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies 
framed by those high-minded beings, through 


Brahma, after pausing a year on the waters * the force of their own devotion, and at my 

H ,3 X "L j.1 — 1 _ n i • ' J 

command, with separate actions allotted to each. 


proceeded with the work of creation m a course 
which seems at first limited to the production 
of certain abstract principles, or perhaps germs, 
of a metaphysical and moral kind. Mann’s 


Whatever act is ordained for each of those 
creatures here below, I will now declare to you, 
together wfith their order in respect to birth.” 


moXg olthf waters” ^ “ SOmetimes terraed according to Ku Mira’s gloss “the spirit of God 
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And accordingly a very sliort abstract of natural 
history follows. 

It is worthy of remark that the ten lords, 
whom Manu here says he produced as the 
origin of the human race, are to this day re- 
cognized as Hindu law-writers of authority; 
and maxims attributed to six or eight of them 
are constantly quoted and relied upon in our 
law-courts. Most of them too, if not all, are 

even mentioned in the Vedas ! The compiler of 

/ 

the Dharma Sastra, or at any rate the author of 
this passage, thus writing in the name of Manu, 
furnishes strong evidence of his work being 
published at a time posterior to the age of these 
sages, — indeed so long posterior that he could 
venture to speak of them as the first created of 
human beings. Also the creation, which Manu 
here asserts he effected, seems inconsistent with 
the prior creation effected by Brahma — though 
I believe that there are pandits learned enough 
to find an explanation — and is especially irre- 
concileable with the apparently previous pro- 
duction by Brahma of the Brahman, the Ksha- 
triya, the Yaisya, and the Sudra. It seems 
certain that there is more than one interpola- 
tion at this part of the introductory chapter ; 
and it is not quite easy to determine which is 
the earlier doctrine in the conflict. Considera- 
tions, however, which may hereafter be referred 
to, lead to the conclusion that the caste creation 
is of the later date. 


ment to it, and then enunciates in great detail 
the whole body of the divine law*, directory 
even of personal acts and conduct for everyday 
life. 

The Hindu philosophers of Manu’s time evi- 
dently felt the difficulty of passing from the 
abstract or spiritual God, which alone satisfied 
the intellect, to the personal agent, and ruler, 
who was apparently needed for the creation and 
the sustaining of the material universe. The 
first part of the exigency was satisfied by the 
temporary manifestation of Brahma, and the 
second by the creation of subordinate deities (or 
as we might term them archangels) to watch 
over and have charge of the several depart- 
ments (so to speak) of the world. These are 
(p. 135, 96; p. 159, 4; p. 200, 86) spoken of 

as eight in number, the guardian deities of the 
world, or chief guardian deities, and so on. 
And indirectly their several functions are 
described in Manu’s ninth book (p. 284). Be- 
sides these, there were inferior (p. 60, 72 ; p. 62, 
84, &c. ; p. 73, 164; p. 62, 81; p. 77, 193) 

deities and spirits ; and the quasi-deified great 
progenitors of mankind. 

The sole object of worship, however, was the 
one God revealed in the Vedas ; all others were 
but created beings. The Dharma lustra is 
careful to leave no room for doubt on this 
point (p. 356, 85). “ Of all duties the princi- 

pal is to acquire from the Upanishads a true 


After the dissertation upon the animals comes knowledge of one Supreme God : that is the 

this passage (verse 51), apparently in immediate most exalted of all sciences, because' it ensures 


relation witli the 33rd verse, w r hich produced immortality. In this life, indeed, as well as the 

Mann: — “He whose powers are incomprehen- next, the study of the Veda to acquire a know- 

sible, having thus created both me and this ledge of God is held the most efficacious of 

universe, was again absorbed in the Supreme duties in procuring felicity to man ; for in the 

Spirit, changing the time of energy for the time knowledge and adoration of one God, which 

the Veda teaches, all the rules of good conduct 

are comprised.” 

The Veda was declared to be the direct (p. 18, 

also to be by a different hand, and finally Manu 11, and p. 357, 94) revelation of God (Sruti), 
says He (Brahma), having enacted this code which could not have been reached by mere 
of laws himself, taught it fully to me in the human faculties, and of supreme authority. It 

° ° m , . -I . n / Ab\ 1 » 

beginning ; afterwards I taught to Marie h 


of repose. ” 

Six verses devoted to an almost unintelligible 
discussion of the effect of Brahma' s repose seem 


was to he viewed as the (p. 358, 97) sole source 

and the °other holy sages.’ ’ bids “ B h r i g u ” of all knowledge, secular as well as divine, con- 
(one of the ten sages) “will repeat the divine taining everything necessary or possible foi 
code to you without intermission ; for that sage man to know. All outside it, or not derived 


learned from me to recite the whole of it. 


7 7 


from it in the Dharma Sastra by the perfect 


At this point the cosmogony of the Institutes wisdom of Manu, was human, vain, and false, 
ought naturally to terminate ,* but Bhrigu, tak- and would soon perish (p. o57, 96, and p. 
ing up the narrative from Mann, gives a supple- 358). Belief and knowledge of the Veda would 
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bring man near to tlie divine nature even in 
this world, and to beatitude in the next ; while 
unbelief was deadly sin ; and whoever, in reli- 
ance upon heretical books, questioned the divine 
authority of the revealed Veda and of the Dhar- 
ma Sdstra was to be treated as an atheist, and 
driven from the society of the virtuous (p. 18, 

11} - 

The jealous care with which the study of the 
Veda was reserved to those privileged to use it, 
and the reverence with which it was to be ap- 
proached and taught, accorded naturally with 
the sacred and exalted character thus ascribed 
to it. It was the especial function of the Briih- 
man to master, to dwell upon, and to study the 
holy book ; the two other twice-born classes, 
however, were also privileged to have direct 
access to it. The strictest precautions were 
taken against the possibility of any free inter- 
pretations being arrived at even by these (p. 
32, 11G). Self-teaching was forbidden, under 
penalty of the severest future punishment. And 
only those who sought knowledge with a right 
(p. 31) spirit were allowed to receive instruc- 
tion. It was sin to teach for pay (p. 72, 156) ; 
knowledge should be imparted gratuitously, as 

the gift of God, to those only who were worthy 

/ 

of it. A Sudra might not be taught either 
temporal or divine knowledge, on pain of 
damnation both of teacher and pupil (p. 99, 
80) . And if by any means a Sudra acquired 
knowledge of the Veda, and presumed to teach, 
his pupil became involved in deadly sin (p. 
72, 156). A woman also might not be taught. 
It was settled law that she had no business with 
the texts of the Veda (p. 247, 18). 

Throughout the earlier part, and even in the 
body, of the Institutes, the Dharma Sustra of 
Manu is spoken of as the inspired exponent of 
the Vedas almost of equal (see p. 18 et al.) 
authority w T ith them, and constituting with them 
the repository of all knowledge ; but in the last 
chapter of the book is a passage (p. 359, 109) 
wherein the Vedungas, Mimamsa, Nydya, Dhar- 
ma Hdstra, and Purunas are called the extended 
branches of the Vedas ; and it is expressly direct- 
ed that questions not capable of being solved by 
reference to the revealed law of the Veda shall 
be settled by a synod of Brahmans properly 
instructed and informed in this body of learn- 
ing. In this list the Dharma lustra, probably 
of Manu, occupies only the fourth place. Also 


in another (p. 207, 139) passage Manu and 

Y a s i s h t h a are spoken of as former law- 
givers, and it can hardly be doubted that by the 
time the Institutes had taken their present form, 
there existed a philosophical and religious lite- 
rature which was not all considered equally 
orthodox. There were also “ heretical books” 
(p. 18, 11, and p. 72, 156), and even Sudra 
teachers, which called for authoritative denun- 
ciation. 

The religion inculcated in the Dharma lus- 
tra, which probably we may safely assume to 
have been the active religion of the better- 
educated classes, was in its essential features 
of an advanced and exalted character. The 
outlines of it may be sketched as follows : 
After death comes a future state of existence, 
for -which there is a region of bliss, and regions 
of torment. (See p. 74, 172, et ubique, and p. 
165, 53.) In one verse (p. 99, 87) twenty-one 

different hells are named. Every man’s future 
destination is matter of individual responsibility 
solely. Alone he must traverse the valley of the 
shadow of death. “ In his passage to the next 
world,” says the & lustra (p. 119, 239), “neither 

his father nor his mother, nor his wife nor his 
son, nor his kinsmen will remain in his company : 
his virtue alone will adhere to him. Single is 
each man born, single he dies ; single he receives 
the reward of his good, and single the punish- 
ment of his evil deeds ; when he leaves his corpse 
like a log, or a lump of clay, on the ground, his 
kindred retire with averted faces ; but his virtue 
accompanies his soul. Continually, therefore, 
by degrees let him collect virtue, for the sake of 
securing an inseparable companion ; since with 
virtue for his guide he will traverse a gloom how 
hard to be traversed !” 

Happiness or misery in the next world follow 
by a strict law of retribution as a consequence of 
the life spent in this (p. 345, and p. 355, 81). 
Merit and right conduct meet with immediate 


reward. The righteous man enters at once 
upon everlasting beatitude (p. 852, 54). The 
evil doer passes for a space into the regions of 
torment, and having there undergone his as- 
signed punishment is born again into this world 
in some living form, animal or human, varying 
with the circumstances of his former misdoings. 

The mode in which the process of transition 
is explained, involves some minute analysis. 
The living- bodv is constituted ( r> tM.fi 1 nf a 
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material substance animated with, a vital spirit ; 
to these a conscious or reasonable soul is united 
on the birth of every living being, and 'the 
supreme spirit or divine essence pervades all. 
On death the material body is dissolved, and 
the two essences, reasonable soul and supreme 
spirit, closely scrutinize and examine the vital 
soul; if it turn out that the vital spirit had 
practised virtue for the most part and vice in a 
small degree, then the two essences remain with 
it, and, clothed in a new body of pure material, 
enjoy delight in celestial abodes. But if the 
vital spirit had generally been addicted to vice 
and seldom attended to virtue, then it will be 
deserted by the pure elements, and in a body 
formed for the purpose will suffer the pains to 
which Y a m a will doom it, and then again the 
two essences will rejoin it. 

Y a m a is the one of the eight guardian deities 
or principal angels, whose province it is to 
award to every ill-doer the due punishment 
to be undergone by him in the next world. 
He is the minister of God, meting out termin- 
able and purifying correction to the offenders 
against divine law in strict accordance with the 
measure of their offences. 

The merit, right conduct, or virtue which 
alone will carry man to the region of bliss is 
continually the subject of expatiation through- 
out the Institutes. A few references will serve 
to indicate its nature. It must be founded on 


the knowled 


The essence 


of conduct is the motive which prompts it 
(p. 119, 234). Truthfulness, devotion, and purity 
of thought, word and deed transcend all cere- 
monial cleansing or washings of water (p. 136, 
106, et seq.). Vice is worse than death (p. 165, 
53). Intellectual service of God is better than 
sacrifice or oblations (p. 91, 22 et seq.), for 
scriptural knowledge is the root of every cere- 
monial observance. A true believer can extract 
good out of evil (p. 47, 238). By forgiveness of 
injuries the learned (in the scriptures) are 

purified (p. 136, 107). Courtesy and considera- 
tion for others are repeatedly enjoined (p. 106, 
138). “ Let a man say what is true, but lei 
say what is pleasing ; let him speak no disagree- 
able truth, nor let him speak agreeable falsehood ; 
this is a primaeval rule. Let him say ‘ well and 
good,’ ox; let him say ‘ well’ only, but let him 
not maintain fruitless enmity and altercation with 
‘any man.’ ” Again, we find the importance of 


him 


perseverance (p. 106, 137, p. 109, 159) and self- 

dependence strongly insisted upon, restraint of the 
passions constantly enforced (see pp. 29 and 30), 
and the practice of the virtues, gentleness (p. 37, 
159), diffidence, modesty, and humility com- 
manded (p. 38, 163). “ The scorned may sleep 

with pleasure ; with pleasure may he awake ; 
with pleasure may he pass through this life ; 
but the scorner utterly perishes . ’ ’ And the effects 
of sin committed may bo got rid of by true re- 

9 

pentance (p.339,228). “ By open confession, 

by repentance, by devotion, and by reading the 
scripture, a sinner may be released from his 


guilt. 




In proportion as a man who has 


committed a sin shall truly and voluntarily 
confess it, so far is he disengaged from that 
offence like a snake from his slough ; and in 
proportion as his heart sincerely loathes his 
evil deed, so far shall his vital spirit be freed 
from the taint of it. If he commit sin, and 
actually repent, that sin shall be removed from 
him ; but if he merely say : * I will sin thus 
no more,’ he can only be released by . an actual 
abstinence from guilt. Thus revolving in his 
mind the certainty of retribution in a future 
state, let him be constantly good in thoughts, 
words, and actions.” 

I 

If the Hindu religious writers had stopped at 
this stage, and left the form and manner of the 
retribution in the hands of God’s minister, 
Y a m a , their system would have ranked de- 
servedly high. But, fortunately for the histori- 
cal inquirer, they were not mere speculative 
philosophers or moralists. It was their object to 
develope a code which should be operative and 
have practical effect upon society. Therefore, 
Manu seemingly felt it necessary, in order to 
influence men’s conduct, to declare that the 
vital spirit after death will be united to a 
material body very sensitive of pain, and to 
attach to every class of transgression a specific 
material punishment. I will not now follow 
him into the details of this portion of his task, 
for they are very loathsome and repulsive. In 
the course of it, however, he takes us very much 
behind the scenes of everyday life, and I shall 
speak of the apparent results presently. He 
also discloses the leading feature of Hindu 

■ft 

philosophy, namely, its realism. The con- 
sequence is almost invariably knit to the anteced- 
ent by a sort of lex talioviis. So far as possible 
the punishment is, made analogous to, or cor- 
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respondent with, the evil action. The man 
■who permits an unworthy guest to be present 
at a snkldlia which he celebrates (p. 68, 133), 
must swallow in the next world as many red- 
hot iron balls as the mouthfuls swallowed at the 
feast by that guest. If one, through ignorance 

of the law (p. 110, 167), sheds blood from 

the body of a Brahman not engaged in battle, 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll 
up from the ground, for so many years shall the 

shedder of that blood be mangled by other ani- 
mals in the next birth. The action inevitably 
brings its own retribution. Another remark- 
able feature of the system is the transfer of me- 
rit and demerit (p. 171, 94). If one man wrongs 
another, he takes upon himself the sins of the 
latter, while the injured man on his side acquires 
all the good conduct which the injurer had pre- 
viously stored up for a future life. And a 
singular advantage or efficacy was attributed to 
just punishment in this world at the hands of 
the civil power : for Manu says (p. 230, 318) 
“ men who have committed offences and have 
received from kings the punishment due to 
them go pure to heaven, and become as clear as 
those who have done well.” 

Although the Institutes afford us many items 
of information relative to the existing state of 

O 

society, in view of which they were composed, 
these are insufficient to enable us to reproduce 
it as a whole. We get but glimpses of it. 
Amongst other things, the people are represent - 
ed as made up of (p. 289, 4) four principal 
classes or groups — termed the pure castes — 


namely, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, 
the Y a i s y a , and the Sudra. . The sepa- 
rate creation attributed to each of these may be 
taken to indicate that, so far back as popular 
tradition reached, these classes had maintained 
themselves in substance hereditarily distinct, 

and also separate in occupation, pursuits, and 
employment. 

The separation of the people into these four 
classes was certainly an existing fact even in 
the Yeclic period, for it is mentioned in the 
hymn to Purusha,* — one of the hymns of the 
Rig J ecla , where each of the classes is allegori- 
cally represented as constituting that part of 
Purus ha (or Brahma), from which Manu af- 
terwards, and later still other Smritis and Turd- 
nas, said that they were severally produced. In 
the Mahdbhdrata , however, there is a passage 


which asserts expressly that originally there 
was no distinction of castes, the existing distri- 
bution having arisen out of differences of cha- 
racter and occupation, — a view of the matter 
which is, no doubt, substantially correct. In 
the Vishnu P-ur dm , too, occur several instances 
of the different sons of one parent coming to be 
of different castes by reason of their several 
occupations. The whole of this interesting to- 
pic is exhausted by Dr. Muir (Sanskrit Texts , 
vol. I. 2nd ed. p. 160), who says “ we may 
fairly conclude that the separate origination of 
the four castes was far from being an article of 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” 
So far as I can judge from the English version 
of the Institutes , the passage in which Manu 
appears to ascribe each class to a separate crea- 
tion is a comparatively late interpolation, incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of the original 
text. The division of the social functions of 
these classes is described for us in Manu’s 
Dharma Sdstra several times over (p. 12, 88 
et seq . and p. 286), plainly pictured from the 
reality ; and doubtless there was then no me- 
mory of any different state of things. The 
description itself discloses an advanced stage of 
civilization, and we have not the means of judg- 
ing how that situation had been arrived at. 
However, it may probably not be unreasonable 
to assume that the Brahmans were a sacer- 
dotal class, sprung originally from one family, 
or group of families, like the tribe of Levites 
among the Jews ; the Kshatriyas an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, the rulers and administrators 
of the land, somewhat resembling the Patrician 
Order at Rome, or that wdiich the nobles of the 
feudal times came to be ; the V a i s y a s all the 
remaining free Aryans, who — engaged in the more 
respectable and well-to-do occupations of work- 
ing life, such as trade, agriculture, &c. in fact 
the capitalists of a primitive society — succeeded 
in maintaining privilege of birth ; and the S u - 
dras, a comparatively servile class, composed of 
all lower ranks of Aryans, and perhaps of sub- 
ject aborigines. It may not here be out of place 

-r A 

to remark that as the stream of Aryan, immi- 
gration into India flowed on from the north- 
west, it no doubt, in course of time, became 
more and more intermixed with the existing 
population of the country, and from this obtain- 
ed, among other things, the ingredient of the 
dark skin. The result of the intermixture 
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would be reckoned as Aryan, or rather as Hin- ently marked to constitute a characteristic, and 

du, in comparison with the aborigines, and a a community of occupation or situation, the ele- 

o-radation of colour and features would be effect- ments are present out of which a caste with its 
ed such as is now to be seen in passing from own peculiar customs and traditions will grow ; 
Peshawar along the Gangetic trough to Orissa, and castes do in this way originate and grow 
Also, by survival of the fittest, the darker tints under our eyes, even in these modern times, 
accompanying an Aryan physiognomy would It is obvious that the mixed castes of Manu are 
come to prevail in the tracts of the tropical del- essentially different in kind from the great tribal 

tas. But it is not likely that airy large propor- castes of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, &c. ; 

tion of this more extended growth would be they are, in truth, rather sub-castes than mixed 

recognized as belonging to the older privileged castes, and bear the same relation to the tribal 
orders. It seems more reasonable to suppose castes which the genera of plants in systematic 
that it would remain, as a rule, nn distinguish- botany do to the classes. Also, it seems pro- 
ed from the general mass of the unprivileged, bable that the very reasons which gave rise to 
and would go to swell the body of Sudras. the sub-caste designation would generally in the 
There appears to have been, too, a lower social long run cause it to prevail over the tribal, 
stratum still (p. 268, 179), not dignified by the With the great body of the people the family 
designation of caste, the members of which were and its employment must have been of a greatly 

^ 0 9 

slaves to the Sudras. Or, perhaps, some Su- more distinguishing importance than the tribe, 
dras managed to attain to a position of wealth It would be mainly the upper classes of society 
and freedom, and then could command the ser- who, wanting in the particular discriminating 
vices of other Sudras, as if themselves actually element furnished by the employment, would 


members of a higher class . 


Besides these four keep up the distinction of tribe. 


within 


principal castes, and in a sense comprehended It might perhaps be imagined that the reli- 
within them, was a very considerable body of so- gious rite of institution, and the privilege at- 
called mixed castes (p. 290 et seq.), which, Manu tached to its observance of wearing the thread, 

is at great pains to explain, arose from the which marked off the three Aryan tribal divi- 

irresrular intermiim*lin<r of the others : but he be- sions from the Sudras, and constituted the 

o o o 

trays the true cause of their formation and per- quality of twice-born, would have been clung to 
petuation when he says that they may all be and never lost. Nevertheless, this was not so : 

known by their occupations (p. 294, 40). We for Manu himself says (p. 294, 43): ‘‘The 


see that in all countries during the earlier stages 


following races” (afterwards naming them) “ of 


of civilization there is a universal tendency in Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, 
the various businesses and occupations to be here- and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk 
ditarv ; as the father is, so is the son, and it is among men to the low r est of the four classes. 


seldom that any one takes up, or indeed has And, again, he says three verses lower : Si Those 

the opportunity of engaging in, a business differ- sons of the twice-born who are said to be de- 

ent from that followed by his father ; marriages graded, and who are considered as low-born, 

also commonly take place within the limits of shall subsist only by such employments as the 

the families which pursue the same avocation, twice-born despise. 5 He also discloses the 

and every man is known or spoken of by the fact that the converse process was going on in 

name of his calling. From this cause such de- his time, when he declares (p. 294, 42) By 

signations as Smith, Pihder, Hayward, Pedlar, thefjrce of extreme devotion and of exalted 

Taylor, Glover, and so on, became surnames in fathers, all of them” (the issue of certain speci- 

England. In India, even at this day, the fami- fled marriages) “may rise to high birth; and 

ly has not yet disintegrated into its constituent in another passage (p. 297, 64) : “ Should the 

members. Individuals are held together in a tribe sprung from a Br a lira an by aSudra 

family, and families are connected together in woman produce children by the marriages of its 

groups by the operation of forces of conserva- women with other Brahmans, the low tribe shall 

tion which have long ceased to exist in the he raised to the highest in the seventh geneia- 

Western Aryan races. Given a community of tion.” It was a principal object with Manu to 




tion. 


Western Aryan races. Given a community of tion.” It was a principal object with Mann to 
origin, whether personal, local, or other, suffici- glorify the Brahmans, and to preserve the 
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purity of the twice-born classes by restraining 
mixed marriages as far as possible ; it therefore 
lay upon him to make out that cross-breeding, so 
to speak, was the sole and efficient cause of all 
caste distinction. But it seems apparent, on 
his own showing, that there were natural forces 
in action under which sub- castes gradually 
.arose, grew, and altered their relations inter so. 

The course which society had hitherto run can 
be readily imagined : there had been a period of 
time during which the Aryans had developed 
into three broad hereditary classes, — a sacerdotal 
class, an aristocracy, and a free plebeian class, 
while a fourth class comprised all who were 
foreign, subject, or not free. But the develop- 
ment did not end here ; this arrangement could 
not possess finality. For instance, an ever- 
increasing exclusive aristocracy could not possi- 
bly, in its integrity, maintain its place, and 
accordingly the Kshatriyas had, as we may 
infer from the passage just now quoted, early 
broken down. Something of the like kind had 
also evidently happened to the Brahmans, for 
many passages of the Institutes (p. 59, p. 64, 

89, 3, and p. 299) are directed to the saving of 
class to B r a h m a n s, as well as to the members 
of the other two twice-born classes, who under make him ready to embrace the asceticism which 

emergency might betake themselves to secular was prescribed to him as his last stage, had he 

or abnormal pursuits. Then followed a second been there left to himself ; but, unfortunately, 

period, when the small sub-castes had come to Manu followed him to the jungle and made his 

be the real practical social divisions, and the l as t days even a worse state of slavery to 

former broader divisions were comparatively mortifying rule than his previous life had been. 

It is almost impossible to believe that any 

came obliterated or merged into one ; on the one general body of men, such as a whole tribal 

hand, sub-castes dropped wholly out of them, division of the people, could have actually lived 

as in the case of Kshatriyas mentioned by their lives in any close conformity with the 


former came to be reckoned B r a limans, and 
all the latter S u d r a s, the Kshatriyas and 
Y aisyas having disappeared as distinct class- 
es. And this pretty well represents the state 
of things subsisting in India in the present day. 

t 

A very large portion of the Dharma Sdstra 

is devoted to the instruction of Brahmans 

# 

in their proper daily conduct throughout the 
whole period of life, from the cradle to the 
grave ; and probably the picture thus sketched 
out may rightly be taken to represent the ideal 
perfection of man of that day. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Although humanity, truthfulness, honesty, 
cleanliness and chastity* are in so many words 
inculcated as the cardinal duties incumbent upon 
all men, the Lawgiver is not content to leave 
the understanding and discharge of them to 
his hearers’ judgment ; he prescribes the utmost 
details of conduct to which they lead, and thus 
takes occasion to make us acquainted with much 
that is gross and offensive. Indeed, the disci- 
pline and petty observances to which the model 
Brahman was subj ected during the two first 
stages of his life, i. e. the periods of studentship 
and of housekeeping, must have gone far to 


disregarded. Indeed, as time went on, these be- 


Manu, and were indistinguishable by privilege minute injunctions of the Dharma Sdstra: and 
from the sub-castes of the Sudra class. On with the conscientious the failure to carry out 
the other hand, sub-castes, which managed to the practice enjoined must have greatly weak- 


usurp or gain privilege, took care to attach ened the desire and endeavour to realize the 
themselves to the class of highest reputation, principle. The result which was apparently 


namely, the Brahmans. There was no Ion- aimed at, irrespective of the means, is in- 


ger cause effective to keep separate the ffiree structive. The child of the Brahman class 


privileged classes of Brahmans, Ksha- was to be placed under a spiritual preceptor, 
triyas, Y aisyas, when each had been whom he should reverence almost as a deity, 
broken into sub-pastes, and neither of them, ex- certainly with a respect superior to that which he 


retained 


exclusive area of employment. All that was 
then left was the line of demarcation between 


owed to his own parents (p. 46, 225 ff.). “A 
teacher of the Veda is the image of G od, a natural 
father the image of Brahma, a mother the image 


those who claimed to be privileged and those of the earth. . . . Let every man constantly do 
who were not privileged. In the end all the what may please his parents, and on all occasions 

* p. 296, 63, the Five Commandments of Manu. 
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w hat may please liis preceptor : when those 
three are satisfied, his whole course of devotion is forest . ’ ’ 


of his child, then let him seek refuge in a 



acconipiisnuu. Due reverenco to those three is We have thus presented to us in a sad and 
considered as the highest devotion, and with- gloomy aspect that which the Hindu Aryan con- 
out their approbation he mast perform no other sidered the perfection of human life. If there 
duty. • • He who neglects not those three is any truth in the modern theory, that the 
when he becomes a housekeeper will ultimately 


tone of man’s thought and the working of his 


keep house on his own account. During the 


obtain dominion over the three worlds, and, his imaginative faculties is largely influenced by 

body being irradiated like a god, he will enjoy the natural phenomena amid which the cradle 

supreme bliss in heaven. Ily honouring his mo- of his race was placed, we ought to attribute to 

tPer he gains this world, by honouring his father the Sanskrit people original experiences akin to 

the intermediate, and by assiduous attention to those of their Teutonic cousins, rather than 

his preceptor even the world of Brahma.” With those which conferred upon the Aryans of 

his preceptor the student remained a varying Southern Europe their present characteristic 

time, hut at any rate until he was prepared to light-hearted levity.* 

At the time of the Institutes, Sanskrit, ac- 

JL, • _ 

whole of this time he was hound to submit him- cording to a gloss of Kulluka, was not generally 
self to a Spartan discipline (p. 45, 220). He understood by men, and seemingly not at all by 

rose before the sun, his diet was spare, and only women (p. 33, 123). Probably, if it ever was 

such as he could obtain by begging (p. 40, 183). a vernacular in the polished and scientifically 

He was to abstain from every possible form of constructed form under which we know it, it 

physical enjoyment (p. 39, 175 et set [.), and to had then ceased to be so. No doubt, the language 

keep aloof from all the pleasures of the world, commonly spoken varied with the district, and 

In the presence of his preceptor his demeanour was a dialect of a Sanskrit original, 
was to be downcast and humble (p. 45, 218). There were, however, foreign languages pre- 
“ As he who digs deep with a spade comes to a valent, ^non-Aryan, i.e. distinguished from that 

spring of water, so the student, who humbly serves of the Aryans, and it is very noteworthy that 

his teacher, attains the knowledge which lies Mann seems to reckon some who spoke these as 
deep in his teacher’s mind.” And when the days of descendants, though out-castes, from the foui 

studentship are ended, and the young Brahman classes (p. 294, 4o). 


has entered upon housekeeping duties (p. 97, 63), 


That the people were poor, even as compared 


he must cultivate and maintain au impassive with Hindus of the present day, is abundantly 
and dignified bearing ; he must be strictly pure clear. For a while their industry was mainly 
and formal in his daily life ; he mast, before all pastoral, and their acquired wealth took the 
things, he liberal in his hospitality to Brah- shape of herds . In one portion of the Institutes, 

mans (p. 60, 72, p. 64 et seq., p. 92, 29) and when property is spoken of (as when a pre- 

uninvitecl guests, and to those dependent on sent to a Brahman is mentioned, or when a 
him, for duty’s sake. To these must be post- partition between brothers is to he effected), 
poned his own familiar friends, because kindness cattle lias the principal place and . importance 

rendered on the incitement of friendship or self- attributed to it. But at a later period agricul- 

ture and trade acquired considerable develop- 
ment. There is a Deuteronomy in the Dharma 

be in conventional words, according to the class Sdstra, and a comparison of the two expositions 

of the person greeted. Finally (p. 145, 1, p. 

156), 4 6 having thus remained in the order of a 


ishness brings no fruit iu the next world (p. 
66, 113, p. 69, 139). His very salutations must 


brings this advance to view. 


kin 


The people lived in large families under one 

— ^ my - - — — W f « ^ ^ — w * * * ; 

housekeeper, as the law ordains, let the twice- roof, or in one dwelling-place, as they do now, 
born man who had before completed his stu- and there is little indication of luxury about them. 

dentship dwell in a forest, his faith being firm, 
and his organs wholly subdued. When the palace (p. 177, 149), and a wealthy householder 

father of a family perceives his muscles become might have a riding-horse or carriage and orna- 


flaccid and his hair grey, and sees the child ments (p. 264, 150 :) “ A field, or gold, a jewel, 



* See Buckle, Taine, &c. 
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is in strong contrast -with the Hebrew Bible. 


sion (p. 220, 237). The land within the village 


a cow, or a horse, an umbrella, a pair of ful to eat any flesh which had not been sacri- 
sandals, a stool, corn, cloths, or even any very ficed (p. 116, 213). Mann says (p. 129, 48) 
excellent vegetable” (p.48,246) is the list of “flesh-meat cannot be procured without injury 
articles any one of which was a fitting present to animals, and the slaughter of animals obstructs 

to be made by a young man to his preceptor at the path to beatitude ; from flesh-meat there- 
the close of his student’s career, and it may fore let man abstain.” But we must probably 
therefore be imagined to comprehend most of look beyond the religious precept in order to 
the valuables of the time. The Dharma Sdstra find an effective cause for the abstinence of a 
nowhere contains any direct allusion to music whole people. 

or to any of the fine arts, aud in this respect Rural life, as opposed to town life, has great 

prominence given to it in the Institutes. The 
Gold- workers, however, are spoken of; and village, girt with a belt of common pasture- 
rings and jewels are slightly alluded to. In ground, [and cultivated khets beyond, constituted 
one passage (p. 133, 129) the hand of an artist the unit of agricultural occupation or i^osses- 
is said to be always pure, an evident concession 
to the exigencies of his employment. Manners I boundaries belonged generally to the village ; 
were very primitive, and not a little coarse. thus we have Mann saying (p. 221, 245) : “ If a 
Sexual sensuality must have prevailed largely, contest arise between two villages concerning a 
if one may judge from the repeated prohibitions boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in the 
of it to be met with in the Sdstra under every month of Jaishtha, when the landmarks are seen 
variety of form. Clothing was scanty, and it more distinctly ;” and Kulluka’s gloss ‘or land- 
was necessary to authoritatively command the holders’ after the words ‘ two villages’ serves 
student to appear decently apparelled in the only to make this fact more plain ; doubtless, in 
presence of his preceptor (p. 42, 193) . Domes- his time some villages had lost their independent 
tic utensils seem to have been of the most simple communal character, and come to be reckoned 
kind, of various metals, i.e. of copper, iron, as the property of an individual owner, and 
brass, pewter, tin, and lead, and generally of hence the necessity for the enlargement of the 
earthenware (p. 137, 114), but the latter was sentence. But the arable fields, wells, tanks, 
not glazed. Leather even was used (p. 138, 119). ( gardens, and houses were appropriated to the 
Minute directions are given by Manu for the 

cleansing of these articles; and the natural in- as their private property (p. 223, 262). The 
ference to be drawn from the character of these mandirs and public pools or tanks stood on the 
is that great simplicity of life prevailed in all common ground (p. 222, 248). 

The subjection of women to men was almost 
From Manu’s prescription for a feast proper servile in its character (p. 141, 147, p. 245, &c.). 

Mann himself declares over and over again that 
“ -woman is never fit for independence,” though 
the general tendency to look upon them as mere 
chattels met with reprehension from him ; and 
he found himself obliged to forbid their being 

bought (p. 58, 52, p. 257, 98, but vide p. 216, 
204 and 205) and sold in marriage, and (p. 192, 
29) vindicated such rights of property as they 


different householders of the villag 


classes. 


to be given to Brahmans on the occasion of a 
sruddha, we learn what in those times was con- 
sidered choice food, and also the order of serving 
the viands (p. 80, 225). The most prominent 
dish in the first course was a large bowl of 
rice ; this was accompanied by soup (or broth) 
and vegetables, and was eaten with milk- and 
curds, clarified butter and honey. After this 
came spiced puddings, milky messes of various 
sorts, roots of herbs and ripe fruits ; and then 
savoury meats and sweet-smelling or aromatic 
drinks. Yenison, mutton, the flesh of wild 

boars, of wild buffaloes, and even of rhinoceros 
was greatly esteemed as food (p. 86, 268 et seq.). 
And it seems pretty clear that in earlier days 
there was no restraint upon eating meat ; though 
in the time of Manu it was not mnsirlprnri l o . 


had against spoliation at the hands of the male 
members of the family. A woman was liable 
to be personally chastised like a child by her 
husband (p. 228, 299), and was forbidden to 
be instructed. She is represented in the Sdstra 
as completely animal in her passions, and entirely 
unable to resist temntation fn_ 947 wIip-tg. 


sruar 


5 


at home, so that she may not go astray (p. 58* 
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55 et seij.). Slie is not to be trusted with a 

secret (p. 177, 150), and gets no benefit from 
either the instructional or the expiatory portions 
of scripture (p. 247, 18), so that a bad woman 
is had indeed. 

Nevertheless, there seems to have been a 
nearer approach to social intercourse between 
men and women than is the case now. And 
courtesy of demeanour towards the latter was 
enjoined. Way should be made for a woman 
when she is met in a road (p. 35, 138). And 
at meal-time precedence, even before guests, 
should be given to a bride and to a damsel 
(p. 66, 114). This spirit seems hardly to have 
survived to the present day. At the village 

and wells, and at the stand-pipes of 
Calcutta, the women coming for water are kept 
in the background until the men who may be 
there have served themselves — a marked con- 
trast in the eye of the foreigner to that which 
occurs at the fountains and pumps of the country 
villages in Europe. 

It is noticeable that a great quantity of hair 
was not considered a beauty in a woman (p. 52, 
8 and 10), and that the flexuous motion of a 
young elephant’s limbs was thought the model 
of graceful gait ! Hair with a red tinge was 
ranked as a deformity. 

Marriage was a contract of mutual fidelity 
(p. 258, 101) and was indissoluble (p. 251, 46), 

and the essence of it did not consist in the 
ceremony, but in the husband’s gift. Marriages 
of adults, dictated by inclination on both sides, 

could take place ; p. 219, 224 ; p. 256 ; 
p. 257, 93 and 95), though Manu also says 
(p. 25, 794) “a managed thirty years may 
marry a girl of twelve dear to his heart, or a 
man of twenty-four years a damsel of eight : 
but if the duties would otherwise be impeded 
let him marry immediately.” A woman was 
forbidden to remarry (p. 143, 162). Indeed, 
with the system of the joint family and agnatic 
succession remarriage of the woman is impos- 
sible, except with a brother or near relative 
of her late husband. Manu, however, admits 
that it had formerly been different, f Men, on 
the other hand, could marry more than once 
(p. 53, 12). Several passages in the Dharma 
Sdstra (p. 144, 168 ; p. 255, 80) would support 
the inference that the second wife could only 
be taken when the first was dead, or when an 


event had happened upon the occurrence of 
which the husband could supersede her; but 
there are also other passages which certainly 
authorize polygamy (p. 256, 85 and 86), at any 
rate if the wives other than the principal wife 

are of a lower class. And throughout the 
book it is assumed that a man of the twice-born 
classes may have a legitimate wife of a lower 
class in addition to the wife of his own class, 
a fact which of itself almost demonstrates that 
Mann’s attempt at maintaining a rigid line of 
demarcation between each of the four classes 
was most hollow. A different ceremony was 
prescribed for the marriage according as the 
union was that of a Brahman man with a 
Kshatriya woman, a Kshatriya man with a 
Vaisya woman, and so on (p. 57, 43 et s'eq.). And 
unless the nuptial rites were blameless, it could 
not be expected that the offspring would be so 

(p. 56, 42). 

Although Manu in several passages combat- 
ed the general tendency to reckon woman as a 
mere chattel, he held to the doctrine that the 
husband was the marital owner of the wife, and 
from this by elaborate scholastic reasoning he 
deduced the conclusion that all her children are 
necessarily her husband’s, whoever the real 
father might have been (p. 251, 48 et seq.). 
And upon the same ground, whatever a woman 
earns during marriage is acquired by her for 
the benefit of her husband (p. 242, 416); although 
it is at the same time abundantly clear that a 

woman might have separate property of her 
own derived from other sources (p. 58, 52), at 
any rate after her husband’s death, which the 
king- w r as bound to assure to her in default of 

o 

efficient protectors at home. 

The three so-called twice-born classes, that is, 

A 

the pure Aryans of unmixed descent, endea- 
voured, so far as w r as possible, to maintain their 
race-distinction by observance of the solemn 

rite of institution (p. 21, 36 to p. 25, 68). It 
consisted in the investiture of the recipient with 
a girdle, leathern mantle, staff, sacrificial cord, 
and lota, hallowed by the gayatri , or mystic 
sentence from the Veda, (p. 27, 77), and other 
ceremonies (p. 22, 38). Unless this rite was 
performed in the case of a priest before the 
sixteenth year, of a soldier before the twenty- 
second, and of a merchant before the twenty - 
1 fourth, it could not properly be performed at 



f p. 253, 66, and see p. 73, 166. 
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all ; and the uninvested youth became an out- 
cast, degraded from the gayatri and despised ; for 
the second birth, or peculiar stamp, of the 
superior race consisted in this institution (p. 25, 
68) by force of an ordinance of revealed law 
(p . 89, 1 72) . “ The young man is on a level with 
a Sudra before his new birth from the revealed 
scripture.” Women secured their second birth 
in a similar manner. “ The same ceremonies,” 
says Mann (p. 25, 66), “ must be duly perform- 
ed for women at the same age and in the 


was carried, and the great hold upon the people 
which the Brahman class succeeded in ob- 
taining by reason of their practical monopoly of 
learning and education. 

The people in general must have been ex- 
ceedingly credulous and superstitious ; for the 
authors of the ISustra themselves give sanction 
to many ignorant beliefs. They taught (p. 21, 
30) that there were fortunate and unfortunate 
days of the moon, lucky and unlucky hours, 
and that the stars exercised good or bad in- 


same order, that the body may be made perfect; fluences according to their qualities. Also that 

but, without any texts from the Veda, the an auspicious name was valuable (p. 21, 33, 

nuptial ceremony is considered as the complete p. 52, 9 and 10). To sacred texts and to gems 

institution of women, ordained for them in the 
Veda, together with reverence to their husbands, 
dwelling first in their father’s family, the busi- 
ness of the house, and attention to sacred fire.” 

Kulluka’s gloss excepts from the ceremonies looked upon as portents (p. 103, 115, p. 102, 

for women “ that of the sacrificial thread,” and 106). Signs and omens were to be regarded, 

probably this exception corresponded with an On the appearance of a beast used in agriculture, 

a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichneumon, or 
a rat, the reading of the Veda must be inter- 
passage was written. The omission of the rnitted for a day and a night (p. 105, 26) : and 


of certain kinds extraordinary virtues were as- 
cribed (p. 27, 76 to 85). They were prescribed 
as charms (p. 187, 217 and 218) and as anti- 
dotes to poison. Thunder and lightning were 


increased inferiority in the situation of women 
subsequently to the time when the original 


Vedic texts was the natural consequence of the much more of the like kind. Strangely enough, 
exclusion of women from the direct application any one who observed a rainbow in the sky was 

/v 1 i n i *V ii i • /*» . •* 


of the revealed scripture. 

The observance of this rite seems to be person to it ! 
historic, or rather memorial, in its intrinsic 


forbidden to draw the attention of anv otb cr 


There is little or nothing which deserves the 


characteristics. It is analogous in this respect name of natural science in the Institutes : an 
to the Passover of the Jews ; and we are carried interpolation in the narrative of the creation 

A 

back by it to a time when the Aryan entered (p. 6, 43 to 49) pretends to be a general classi- 

the land a stranger or new-comer, with his loins fication of animals and vegetables, but it is of 

girt and staff in hand, clad in leathern jacket, a very crude character and betrays no real 

the pioneer of a new civilization. How or when observation of fact. Gold and silver were 

the rite sprang into being, or grew into political supposed to be products of fire and water com- 

and religious importance, w r e have not the mate- bined (p. 137, 113). The celestial phenomena 

rials in Mann wherefrom to form a judgment. go almost without notice. The only exception 

But it is possibly not without significance that is to be found in the following remarkable pas- 


in the leading passages which describe the cere- 
mony we find the three classes spoken of or 
referred to quite as often as priest, soldier, and 
merchant as Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
Y a i s y a . In the time of the writer they could 
scarcely have been viewed as the subjects of 
separate creation. 

Funeral ceremonies and feasts receive most 
elaborate treatment in the Dharma Sastra 
(p. 67, p. 80, 226) and we thus become acquaint- 
ed with the surprising extent to which priestcraft 


* 1 nimesha 
1 kashtha — 


a little more than 


a 


sage, which occurs seemingly as an interpolation 
in Bhrign’s preface (p. 9, 64 et seq.) : “ eighteen 
nimeshas * are one Jcashthas, thirty Icashthas 
one kala, thirty halas one muhurta, and just 
so many mulmrtas let mankind consider as the 
duration of their day and night. The sun causes 
the distribution of day and night both divine and 
human : night being for the repose of beings, 
and day for their exertion. A month is a day 
and a night of the Pitris, and the division being 
into equal halves ; the half beginning from the 


1 kala — 1%'. 

1 muhurta — 4 of an hour. 
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ull moon is their clay for actions, and that 
jeo-imiing from the new-moon is their night for 
[lumber. A year is a day and a night of the 
rods, and again their division is this : their 
lay is the northern, and their night the south- 
ern, course of the sun.” One can hardly avoid 
he inference that the writer of this was aware 
if the relative motions of the sun, moon, 


seven or eight sworn ministers. But (p. 163, 
37 ; p. 166, 58) it was right that he should be 

influenced by the opinions of discreet Brah- 
mans, and in particular he ought to take the 
most distinguished of them all as his confiden- 
tial adviser. Manu is very earnest and specific 
in warning a king against the common vices of 
those possessed of irresponsible power, and it is 
somewhat startling to find hunting character- 
ized as one of the four most pernicious vices in 
the set which love of pleasure occasions (p. 165, 
50). The stability of the royal authority does 
not appear to have been great, notwithstanding 
the divinity of the king’s person ; for Mann 
enjoins extraordinary precautions for the pur- 
pose both of ensuring the security of the king’s 
residence (p. 167, 69 et seq.), and of guarding 


md earth ; and also of the earth’s revolution 
ibout her axis. The effort at a systematic scale 
)f time-measures is very noteworthy, the more, 

;o as later in the book (p. 206, 131 ct seq.), 
md also entirely out of place, appears a similar, 

Bough very much longer, scale of weights 
oased on an imaginary atomic unit, namely, 

1 the very small mote which may be discerned 
or a sunbeam passing through a lattice, and 

s the least visible quantity” (p. 206,132). him from possible violence or treachery on the 

The hereditary transmission of disease had been part of his immediate attendants (p. 187, 217 

observed (p. 52, 7). And in Blirigu’s account of to 223). The daily routine of the royal busi- 

fche creation there is an attempt at explaining the ness is given in some detail by Manu, broken 

phenomena of sound, light, and so on. From by a dissertation upon military and other mat- 

intellect called into action by the will of Brah- 
ma emerges the subtile ether to which philo- rose in the last watch of the night, and aftei 

sophers ascribe the quality of sound (p. 10, 75); making oblations, and paying due respect to 

from ether transmuted in form proceeds air, the priests, he entered his audience-hall decent- 

the vehicle of all scents, and endued with the ly splendid” (p. 177, 145). There he showed 

himself to the people for their gratification, and 

light, making objects visible, and having the then retired with his ministers to some private 

quality of figure ; and from light changed comes place, in order to consult with them unob- 

water, with the quality of taste ; and from water served, and special care was taken that no 

earth, with the quality of smell. Besides this one should be within hearing who was con- 

there is a curious speculation upon a peculiar sidered “ apt to betray secret counsel.” Hav- 

bi’anch of physiology, which is, however, nothing ing thus consulted with his ministers upon all 


ters. It may be abstracted thus : — The king 


quality of touch. Then from air changed rises 


better than pure guess-work (p. 57, 49). 


the public matters demanding his attention, he 


The government of the country, and the ge- next took his exercise ; and then after bathing 

neral political administration, was in the hands he entered at noon his private apartments for 

of the hereditary aristocracy, i.e. the Kshatriya the purpose of taking food. The meal over, he 

diverted himself with his women in the recesses 

of his palace ; and having thus “ idled a rea- 


class. There was an absolute king of this class 
who reigned of divine right (p. 159, 3, and 
p. 160, 8), and was represented as being formed 

(p. 135, 96; p. 159, 4) by the ruler of the 

universe out of particles drawn from the eight 
guardian deities, and as therefore pure and sur- 
passing all mortals in glory. “ Even though a 
child (p. 160, 8), he must not be treated lightly, 
from the id ea that he is a mere mortal : no ; he 
is a powerful divinity who appears in a human 
shape.” His highest attribute is criminal jus- 
tice (p. 162, 28, and p. 191, 16), which is 

"gain in fact itself a deity. He governed by 

the aid of a council (p. 163, 36 ; p. 165, 54) of 




sonable time” he again addressed himself to 
public affairs. Probably, his apparel within 
the palace was somewhat scanty, for it is said 
at this point that “he dressed himself com- 
pletely” and proceeded to review his troops. At 
sunset he performed some religious duties, after 
which he received in a private inner apartment 
informers and emissaries employed by him to 
gather intelligence secretly. And this business 
being despatched, he went, c4 attended by women, 
to the inmost recess of his mansion for the sake 
of his evening meal. There, having a second 
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time eaten a little, and liaving been recreated (p. 173, 114). Besides these, there was a civil 

with musical strains,” he went to rest early, in head or governor to every town, or rather village, 

with its district ; and over a group of ten towns 

or villages was a superior officer to whom these 


order that he might rise refreshed from his 


labour. 


of one hundred towns, and so on. To the head 
of a village was assigned for his maintenance 


Of the ministers the two principal persons were subordinate ; higher again was the lord 

were the Foreign Minister and the Commander- 
in-Chief (p. 167, 64, 65). Home affairs appear 

to have been chiefly transacted by the king in the food, drink, wood and other articles which 

person. The qualifications for the post of were by law daily due from the inhabitants to 

foreign minister and the principles of foreign the king (p. 173, 118). The head of a group 

policy are dwelt upon in the Institutes at great of ten villages was entitled to “ the produce of 

length, and the art of war is expounded very two plough lands” (that is, of so much land as 

fully. Even the order of the march and the required two ploughs for its cultivation) ; “ the 

best mode of commencing a general action are lord of twenty that of five plough lands; the 

laid down, t ome very prudent advice is given 

relative to the conduct of a war ; actual fight- town ; the lord of a thousand that of a large 

iug was to be resorted to only as the last ex- town” tp. 174, 119). It is by no means clear 

what were the exact functions of the officers in 


lord of a hundred that of a village or small 


pedient : “ Let him,” says Manu (p. 184, 197), 
speaking of the king, “secretly bring over to this graded system. No doubt it devolved up- 

his party all such as he can safely bring over ; on them to maintain general peace and order 

let him he informed of all that his enemies are (p. 173, 116), but what sort or staff of police 

doing ; and, when a fortunate moment is offered force each had at his command for this purpose 

by heaven, let him give battle, pushing on to is not apparent. The affairs of the townships 

conquest, and abandoning fear : yet he should and districts (whatever this word ‘ affairs’ may 

be more sedulous to reduce his enemies by ne- comprehend) were transacted by them (p. 174, 

gotiation, by well-applied gifts, and by creating 120). And probably the king’s revenue was 

divisions, using either all or some of those me- collected by them. Seemingly this machinery 

thods, than by hazarding at any time a decisive was somewhat of a rough and ready character, 

action, since victory or defeat are not surely and approached that patriarchal form which is 

foreseen on either side when two armies engage generally very delightful to the governors, and 

in the field : let the king then avoid a pitched imagined by them to be perfectly adapted to 

battle; but should there be no means of apply- secure the happiness and welfare of the governed. 


ing the three expedients, let him, after due pre- 
paration, fight so valiantly that his enemy may 
be totally routed.” Manu goes on (p. 184, 201) 
to enjoin that in a conquered country the re- 
ligion should be respected, the established laws 
maintained, and the rights of property so far as 
possible be undisturbed. It is evident that war 
and the enlargement of dominion formed a sub- 
ject which had engaged the attention and been 


Wide latitude of discretion, only controlled by 
the will of a superior officer, did not, however, 
in those days lead to the most happy results. 
Manu himself says (p. 174, 123) : “ Since the 
servants of the king whom he has appointed 
guardians of districts are generally knaves, who 
seize what belongs to other men, from such 
knaves let him defend his people ; from such 
evil-minded servants as wring wealth from sub- 


gence in the time of Manu. 


studied successfully by men of advanced intelli- jects* attending them on business, let the king 

confiscate all the possessions, and banish them 
from his realm.” With the object of keeping 
the local officers to their duties, and protecting 
tot offer the like attraction to the author or the people from oppression at their hands, there 


It is unfortunate that the executive adminis- 
tration of the internal affairs of the kingdom did 


i 


t 


compiler of the Institutes. We 


s 


was an entirely separate body of inspectors, and 
smallest glimpse of the Civil Service system. also in every large town a superintendent of 

Detachments of troops commanded by trust- affairs (p. 174, 121), elevated in rank, formed in 

worthy officers were quartered in military stations power, distinguished u as a planet amongststars, 

over the country, in order to protect the people — a sort of exalted commissioner of division. 

* Since come to be rayats , 
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It may with much probability be inferred 
from data which are to be found in the instruc- 
tions for carrying on war, and which I have 
not quoted, that the kingdoms (so to speak) in 
view of which the compilers of Manu wrote, 
more nearly resembled large rajs tlian separate 
countries in the modern sense. Indeed, it is 
very noteworthy that the foregoing sketch cor- 
responds closely with the state of things which 
prevailed quite in historical times among the 
non-Aryan people, the Kolbs and Oraons of 
the Chutiya Nagpur plateau. There, as the 
consequence of the conditions under which each 
village was founded, * it had a priestly head 
(pahan), a secular head ( mundar or mahton), 
and often a third officer, all hereditary, and 
entitled by right of office to a certain portion of 
land, the origin of the existing Bhuniya tenures. 
The mahton, to use Mann’s language, transacted 
the affairs of the village. Three or four, or more, 
of these villages in a group were subordinated to 
the mahton of most influence within them under 
the name of mania, and ultimately the biggest 
manki in a district became the raja or king, the 
ordinary people of the villages paying him a sort 
ofrentinkind, or money, and the headmen doing 
public service in consideration of their free land. 

To return to Manu. The king’s revenue was 
derived from several sources. In the first place, 
certain rations of food, drink, &o. were rendered 

9 

to the king daily by every township (p. 173, 
118 ; p. 229, 307), and constituted the mainten- 
ance of the head or governor of the town or 
village. There was also a land revenue amount- 

O 

ing to an eighth, or a sixth, or a twelfth part of 
the grain produce, and a sixth part of most 
other things (p. 175, 130); also one-fiftieth part 
of certain capital stock, as cattle, gems, gold, 
silver, &c. In times of emergency (p. 304, 118) 
the revenue might be raised to even one- fourth 
of the produce. Besides these there were ad 
valorem taxes upon marketable (p 2-10, 338) 
commodities, ferry and other tolls, market dues, 
&c., and a small poll-tax upon the classes who 
paid nothing else. And fines imposed in the 
administration of criminal justice went to in- 
crease the public revenue. 

But if the information which we can gather 
from Manu relative to the civil and fiscal admin- 
istration of the country is meagre, the case is 
quite otherwise with regard to the department 


of municipal law. In addition to a divine code of 
morals, the compilers of the Institutes have given 
us a criminal and a civil law at great length, 
and have also afforded us some insight into 

A 

the mode in which it was administered. There 
was a High Court (p. 190, 10), commonly called 
the Court of Brahma, constituted of a Chief Judge 
appointed by the king, and three Assessors. The 
Chief Judge might be drawn from any of the 
twice-born classes, though he ought the more 
propei'ly to be a Brahman (p. 191, 20), but the 
king was prohibited from appointing a Sudra to 
this office. The trial was had in open court, 
and was effected by the examination of witnesses 
in the presence of the parties concerned (p. 
199, 79). In civil suits the plaintiff first made 
his complaint, and then the defendant was sum- 
moned to answer it. It was apparently incumbent 
upon the plaintiff’ to put in a written plaint 

(p. 196, 58), and if he delayed to do so, he was 
liable to be corporally punished, or to be fined. 
In a suit to recover property, if the defendant 
denied the truth of the plaintiff’s claim, then 
the latter had to establish it by the mouths of 
three witnesses (p. 196, 60) at least who could 
speak to the facts. In the event (p. 195, 53, 
54 et serf.) of the plaintiff, by his witnesses or 
otherwise, varying the case upon which he based 
his suit, or asserting confused and contradictorv 
facts, or disclaiming a witness whom he had in- 
tentionally called, or calling a witness who was 
not present at the time and place of the occur- 
rences to which he was to depose, or improper- 
ly conversing with his witnesses, or refusing to 
answer a proper question, and so on, the judge 
was bound to declare him non-suited. On the 
other hand, (p. 196, 58) if the defendant did 
not plead within six weeks of being summoned, 
he was condemned for default. And (p. 196, 59) 
both a plaintiff who made a false claim, and 
a defendant who falsely denied the truth of 
a claim, were alike fined double the amount of 
the claim. After the examination of the 
nesses, the judge heard argument on both sides 
(p. 189, 3, and p. 194, 44) ; and, finally, having- 
arrived at the truth of the facts by a most careful 
consideration of the demeanour of the parties 
(p. 192, 25 and 26) and their witnesses, and of 

their testimony, he decided the matter in contest 
strictly according to the law which was appli- 
cable to the case (p. 192, 24). 


wit 


* Colonel Dalton’s Ethnolog y of Bengal, and Act II. of 1869, Bengal Code. 
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interrogated in a judicial inquiry, answers one 
question falsely.” The standard of truthful- 
ness could hardly have been high where con- 
tinual exhortation of this kind wak needed. 
And perhaps the effect of this teaching roay 


This procedure and doctrine as to the duty 
of this court leaves hardly anything to be desired, 
and seems to be indicative of an advanced stage 
of civilization, a high appretiation of established 
law, and a considerable amount of juridical 

culture. It is to be feared, however, that the have been marred by the qualification (p. 202, 

integrity of the kings, judges, and the veracity 103 and 104) that “ In some cases a giver of 

of litigants and witnesses was not of the same false evidence from a pious motive, even though 

exalted character. Passage after passage in he know the truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven : 

the Institutes is devoted to impressing upon the such evidence wise men call the speech of the 

king and his officers the awful nature of the gods. Whenever the death of a man, either of 

obligation to j udge the people righteously, and the servile, the commercial, the military, or 

the tremendous consequences here and hereafter the sacerdotal class, would be occasioned by 

of disregarding it. And whole pages are ex- true evidence, falsehood may be spoken : it is 

even preferable to truth,” — a qualification not 
unknown to tender-hearted British jurymen, 
of falsehood. Thus we have (p. 199, 81)— “A though seldom admitted even by them, so dan- 

witness who gives evidence with truth, shall gerous is the doctrine felt to be . 


hausted in contrasting the fates of those who 

are the witnesses of truth and the witnesses 

« 


attain exalted seats of beatitude above, and the 


It is worthy of note that in the Institutes the 


highest fame here below : such testimony is creditor is expressly authorized to recover his 

9 

revered by B r a h m a himself. The witness who property (p. 195, 49 and 50), if he can, by his 


recourse 


speaks falsely shall be fast bound in the cords 
of Varuna, and be wholly deprived of power law, and if on his doing so the original wrong- 

during a hundred transmigrations : let mankind, doer complains, the latter becomes liable to be 

therefore, give no false testimony. By truth fined (p. 212, 176), and also (p. 204, 117) that 

is a witness cleared from sin ; by truth is justice “ whenever false evidence has been given in any 

advanced : truth must therefore be spoken by suit the king must reverse the judgment, and 
witnesses of every class. The soul itself is its • whatever has been done must be considered as un- 


own witness ; the soul itself is its own refuge : 


done,” two facts which go far to suggest that 


witness 


offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme the regular action of the courts was not alto- 

eternal .witness of men ! The sinful have said gether satisfactory in its results. And this seems 

in their hearts, ‘None sees us.’ Yes, the gods to be confirmed by the alternative, which it was 

distinctly see them, and so does the spirit thought necessary to allow them, of reaching 

within their breasts. The guardian deities of their decision by the short cut of a solemn oath, 

the firmament, of the earth, of the waters, of or of ordeal : “ In cases where no 

the human heart, of the moon, of the sun and be had between two parties opposing each' other, 

fire, of punishment after death, of the winds, of the judge may acquire a knowledge of the truth 

by the oath of the parties, if he cannot perfectly 
ascertain it” (p. 203, 109). “ Or, let him cause 
the party to hold fire, or to dive under water, 
or severally to touch the heads of his children 
and wife. He whom the blazing fire burns not, 
whom the water soon forces not up, or who 
meets with no speedy misfortune, must be held 
veracious in his testimony on oath” (p. 204, 
114). 

In all this it is more than probable that we 
have a relatively modern method of pleading 
and trial superimposed upon a primitive pro- 
ceeding; for in the next topic to which we come, 
namely, municipal law, it appears plainly manifest 
that something of the like kind has taken place, 


twilights 

know the state of all spirits clothed with bodies.” 
And in calling upon a S u dr a to give his evidence 
the judge is enjoined to exhort him to truth in 
a homily of some length, which contains pas- 
sages such as the following : — “ The fruit of 
every virtuous act which thou hast done, O 
good man, since thy birth, shall depart from 
thee to dogs if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth” (p. 201, 90 et seq.). « Nhked and shorn, 
tormented with hunger and thirst, and deprived 
of sight, shall the man who gives false evidence 
go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy.” “ Headlong in utter darkness shall 

wretch tumble into hell. whn. 
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a 


new material has been added to, and mixed np 
with, an old . 

The remark has already been made that there 
is a deuteronomy in the Institutes : this does not 
occur in the shape of an acknowledged second 
utterance of the law, but by way of interpola- 
tion in, and gloss upon, that which was the ear- 
lier delivered. It is not easy, without making 
very large quotations, to show how this is appa- 
rent. The original writer had set out with de- 
claring that the whole law was comprised under 
eighteen titles (p. 189, 3), which he named in 
order, and “that those eighteen titles of law are 
settled as the ground work of all judicial proceed- 
ing in this world” (p. 190, 7). This declaration 
was followed by the due enunciation of the law 
accordingly, in the course of which the beginning of development. In short, between the dates of 
and ending of each title was ex pressly mentioned the first and of the final delivery of the law, 
in so many words . All this still stands. But sub- society had passed from the condition of which 
sequent writers have introduced into the body of the pastoral village is the type, to that of an 
some of the titles much new matter, supplemental agricultural community in which town life, 
of the old, and have also interpolated between with its industries and its vices, has begun its 
neighbouring titles topics and authoritative state- course of growth, 
ments relevant to neither ; and after the last of 


the relation between husband and wife, inherit- 
ance, and gaming, all taken in the narrowest 
sense, covered every cause of dispute and every 
form of crime. On the other hand, in that 
which appears to be added matter, we find the 
lawgiver dealing with lost property, standard 
weights, suretyship, market ouvert, adulteration, 
liability of master for servant’s acts, burglary, 
cutpurses, injuries done by unskilful physicians, 
fraudulent goldsmiths and corn-factors, rights 
of water, detective police, &c. The prison and 
the pillory come in as new modes of punishment, 
and by specification of certain forms of imposture 
and cheating, and of the places in which vice 
flourishes, we are introduced to a society which 
had reached an advanced position in the course 


* 


We have a 


accurate 


the 


the titles, i.e. Gaming, have added a considerable Dharma Sdstra to the general geographical 
body of law which could not by any contrivance situation of the people for whom it was coni- 


known 


be built up upon the limited groundwork of the 
titles, notwithstanding that the author of them it is written (p. 19, 21) : “ That country 'which 
had solemnly announced their all-comprehen- lies between Himavat and Y i n d li y a, to 

siveness. It is in many instances amusing to see the east of Vinasana and to the west of 

the shifts in the way of analogy to which the Prayaga* is celebrated by the title of 

order to M a d h y a-d e s a. As far as the Eastern and 

connect a matter of law with a particular title ; as far as the Western oceans, between the 
and it is especially instructive to compare the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract 
improvements and additions with the meagreness which the wise have named Aryavar-ta. That 
of the code as it must have originally presented land on which the black antelope naturally 

grazes is held fit for the performance of sacri- 


later lawgiver has been reduced in 


itself. The very titles themselves betray the — 
comparatively speaking— early stage of civiliza- flees ; but the land of the Mlechhas differs 

tion at which they were framed to represent the widely from it. Let the three first classes in- 
entirety of the civil and criminal law. The variably dwell in those before-mentioned eoun- 

lending of money on interest, hiring out of a tries ; but a Sudra distressed for subsistence 


useful chattel, deposit of an article for safe cus- 
tody, sale of property without title, remunera- 
tion for work done by several jointly, recovery 

% 

of money or goods given for that which is not 
rendered, wages when work is not done, non- 
fulfilment of an agreement by a trader, rescission 
of contract of sale after transfer of subject, 
dispute between herdsmen and cattle-owners, 
confusion of boundaries, assault, defamation, 
robbery with violence, adultery and unchastity, 


may sojourn wherever he chooses.” The mid- 
dle district here spoken of appears to correspond 
roughly with the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jamna, together with the tracts between the 
latter river and the Sutlej, and was probably 
the principal centre of Aryan activity. The 

A 

Aryans had also evidently pushed themselves 
down the valley of the Ganges as far as the 
Bay of Bengal on the one side, . and down the 
Indus as far as the Indian Ocean on the other ; 


* Allahabad. 
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but they had not progressed far south towards 
the centre of the Indian Peninsula ; and doubt- 
less the Himalayas completely shut them in on 
the north. Apart from the above-cited express 
statement, we meet with very few collateral or 
incidental facts in the Institutes calculated to 
support any inference as to the physical condi- 
tion of the country occupied by Mann’s people. 
Hioh ground is seldom alluded to. In one 

Q O # 

place the king is recommended to fix Ins 
abode in a champaign country, abounding in 
grain, and having, if possible, a fortress of 
mountains (p. 167, 69). On the other hand, the 
writer more than once displays a familiarity 
with low-lying lands. The simile “ As he who 
digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of 
water” bespeaks a prevailing state of things such 
as obtains in the valley of a great river (p. 45, 
218). And the direction (p. 221, 245) — “If a 

contest arise between two villages concerning a 
boundary, let the king ascertain the limits in 
the month of Jyeshtha, when the landmarks arc 
seen more distinctly,” seems to point to a land 
which is flooded during the season of the rains. 
All this accords very well with the supposition 
that those to whom the Dharma Sdstra was 
addressed lived principally, if not almost ex- 
clusively, in the upper half of the Gangetic 
trough. Although it is stated that the Aryans 
might dwell anywhere between the two oceans, 
the Eastern and the Western, and therefore it 
may be inferred that they had in some degree 
extended themselves to these limits, still it is 
very clear that they had little or nothing to do 
with the sea. “ A navigator of the ocean” was 
the subject of abhorrence (p. 72, 158), and was 
ranked with a house-burner, a poisoner, and a 
suborner of perjury. Sea-borne goods are how- 
ever mentioned ; and in a passage of the — com- 


paratively speaking — more modern portion of 

the law relative to the charges which might he 

made at ferries, and for the conveyance of 

goods by water, we have : “ For a long passage 

♦ 

the freight must he proportioned to places and 
times, hut this must be understood of the pas- 
sages up and down rivers ; at sea there can be 
no settled freight” (p. 241, 406). But the fact 
seems to be that the Indian Aryans in Mann’s 
age were essentially an inland people, and had 
not yet reached the shores of Bengal and Orissa. 
They had been settled long enough to suffice 
for the growth in different localities of tribes 
or sub-races respectively marked and distinguish- 
ed by known characteristics — an element in the 
development of caste already dwelt upon. Thus 
the men of the Brahmarslii district (perhaps the 
neio'hbourhood of Delili to the soutli) had ac- 

o 

qaired a special reputation for courage, and it is 
not unlikely that they then represented the 
oldest and best Aryan blood.* Nepal (p. 82,235 
and 234, and p. 138, 120) was famous for its 

blankets ; but whether it was reckoned a foreign 
country or not, or whether the Aryans had 
obtained any hold over it, there is no infor- 
mation afforded us from which we can judge. 

* 

There were cities governed by 
(p. 96, 61), resembling perhaps a small raj, in- 
dependent of the Aryan, but possessing a co- 



•a kings 


ordinate civilization. 


Ary 


must also have been split up into various king- 
doms, or rajs : for in Mann’s dissertation on the 
art of war the king is instructed liow to con- 
duct himself in certain contingencies towards 
neighbouring powers (p. 167, 64), and in the 
event of his being pressed on all sides by hostile 
troops he is told to seek the protection of a just 
and powerful monarch (p. 181, 174). 


A LEGEND OF OLD BELGAM. 

BY GILMOTJE M’COEKELL, Bo. C.S. 


The accompanying popular account of the 
foundation of Belgum and its subsequent 
capture by the Musalman powers, although not 
historically accurate, may not he 'without some 



the Southern Mahratta Country. 

00 

Ho doubt the Belgam which along with 
S a p u r was called Jirnasitapura was 

# p. 183, 193 ; p. 19, 19 ; and 


what is spoken of farther on as Old Belgam, 
of which we still find the remains of the 
embankment of the mud fort close to the second 
milestone on the Dhfirwad road ; and about one 
mile from Belgam on the Khanapur road we 
pass along the band of a large tank, of which 
the name was Nagarakere, and it is, 
doubtless, identical with the lake of N a g a - 

see Cunningham, vol. I. p. 340. 
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s a r o v a r a , given as the scene of the sudden 
death of king Santa. Old Belgian is said to 


have been founded Toy a J aina king ; but the 
earliest notice that we have of it is to be found 
in the Gulhalli inscription.* It was then ( circa 
a.d. 1160) the chief town of the district known 

as the V elugramma Seventy, and was go- 
verned, under the Clnilukya kings, by the 
Kadamba chieftain SivackittaorPerm a- 
d i d e v a . Shortly after this date it was ac- 
quired by the Rafcfca chieftains, who made it 
their capital instead ofSaundatti. It will 
be seen that one of these Ratta chieftains, hi a 1- 
1 i k a r j u n a by name, is mentioned in the 
accompanying legend, but it is erroneously 


B e 1 g a lii 


is more 


ingenious 


than trust- 

a 

worthy ; but I would suggest that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that Bel, 
which is a corruption of Vein or more properly 
Venuf^ the first portion of the name, — may em- 
balm for us the name of some ancient Jaina 
king of whom or whose deeds we possess no 
further record. V enu is, in fact, the name 
of one of the kings of the Yadava race. 
I advance this opinion with all diffidence, in 
view of the elaborate explanation and ety- 
mology of the name given by Mr. Stokes at 
p. 18 of his Historical Account of the Belgaum 
District . 

With respect to the 108 Jain temples, which 
stated therein that he was the last of his race are said to have been built by the pious king in 
to exercise sovereignty ; Mr. Fleet’s researches expiation of the accidental cremation of so 
show that Mallikarj una’s elder brother, Kar- many Jaina sages, it cannot now he determined 
taviryalV., with whom M alii k a r j u n a where they stood ; but even at the present day 

had been 


associated in the government as 


within the Avails of the Fort of Belgian there are 


Yuvaraja, Avas still ruling after Mallikar- two enthe Jaina temples and a priest’s house, and, 
juna’s death, and that Lakshmideva II., f built into the ramparts of the forfc, we find 
the son of Kartav irya IV., enjoyed regal many remnants of beautifully carved stones 
poAvers before the supremacy of the Raff, as Avliicli once undoubtedly adorned the pillars 
ceased. When this event occurred, Belgian, and facades of old Jaina temples. 


together Avith the adjoining country, appears to 


I cannot at present localize the forest of 


have fallen under the SAvay of the Yadava A nagola, hut hope at some future time to he 
kings of Devagi ri. What Avas next the in a position to do so. 


fate of the country is not yet knoAvn definitely ; 


y a 1 u r is a small village lying at the foot 


further researches on this subject are needed to of the hill on which is built Yalurgad, a 


enable us to complete a sketch of the history of 
this period. 

The legendary account — hoAvever far from 
the truth— of the deposition of the Ratta 
chieftain Mallikarj tin a brings ns in the 
next place to consider the Musahnau. period. 
The first mention of Belgian in FerishtahJ is 
under the date a.d. 1375. Asad Khan 
flourished in the first half of the 16th century, 
as is shown by the Persian inscription on the 
mosque Avhich he erected in the Fort of Bei- 
garii,§ wherein the date given is equivalent to 
a. d. 1519 ; and Ferishtah || states that Belgian 
was taken from the Raya of Vijayanagara in 

a.d. 1471. 

The etymology which is given of the name 


strong hill-fort lying almost due south of Bel- 
gian. The river Sandarsana is in all pro- 
bability a branch or tributary of the modern 
Malaprabha, Avhich in its early course 
runs in a southerly direction passing nearly 
eqnidistantly betAveen Santi-Bastvad and 


Y a 1 ut gad. 


The Legend. 


* Edited by Mr. J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., in J our . Bomb. Br. 
R. As. Soc. vol. IX. p. 296. 

f Kartavirya and bis brother Mallik ar j nna , sons of Lak- 
shmi Bhnpati, are both mentioned in the Be]gam inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1127 (a.d. 1205) ; and Lakshmideva II. 
in one at Saundatti, dated S. 1151 (a.d. 1229). Conf. Report 


There was a poet, by name Sarasij a - 
bhavanandana, belonging to the ancient 
Jaina caste, an inhabitant of B e 1 g a m . He 
has composed in the Old Kanarese language a 
short history of kings. Having, by means of 
rhetorical figures and an ornate Sanskrit ex- 
pression, applied such epithets as ripen as if 


of the Archceological Survey in the Belgthh and Kaladgi 
Districts , pp. 2, 12 . — Ed. 

X Mr. Stokes’ Historical Account of Belgaum , p. 15. 

§ Ib id . p. 24. 

•[[ Venugrama or Yelu grama is the name of Bel- 
gian in the inscriptions already referred to.— E d. 



id. pp. 19, 20. 
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they were plentiful grain in the Karnataka 
country, he has compiled an account of 
Belgam. In it we obtain full information of 
those kings who formerly were, their names, their 
good qualities, their castes, and the virtuous 
deeds that they performed. And memorials of 
the acts which were done by those same kings 
are to be met with, even in the present day, in 
Belgam, and are as written below : — 

Sapur and Belgam were formerly 
collectively called J irnasitapura, and 
there lived there the governor of the city 
of Samantapattana, whose name was 
K u n t a m a r a y a , a Jaina by caste, very 
religious and compassionate. So the people 
had great joy and happiness. One day (it hap- 
pened that) one hundred and eight Jaina sages, 
who had come from the South Country into 
the forest of A n a g o 1 a , of which the name was 
formerly Hrasvagir i — remained there all 
night, because their rules did not permit them to 
advance a single footstep during the darkness. 
When this news reached Kunta m aray a, the 
king, with the expressed assent of his wife 
Gunavati, went out to the sages and, having 
performed respectful obeisance, besou 
as follows : — “ 0 mighty saints, take pity upon 
me and bestow your favour upon me, so that 
my reign may become famous . ” But, as their 
custom was never to say anything at night, 
they held no converse with the king. Accord- 
ingly the king returned home in great despond- 
ency, (and, as he was going,) sparks of fire 
fell from the torches, and the dry forest was 
set on fire, and all those sages were burnt to 
ashes. 

On the following day, in the early morning 
the king again went into the forest and saw 
that all those Jaina sages had been consumed. 
When they saw this, both husband and wife 
were much terrified, and began to consider. 
Accordingly, there and then, he proposed a 
plan to Gunavati, whereby those Jaina sages 
might attain the state of final emancipation, 
as follows : “ Let us bring stones and build 108 
temples, and, when we have performed wor- 
ship to them, I shall accomplish the propagation 
of offspring.” When he had so said, they 
returned home, and, and in accordance with the 
above plan, he caused to be built 108 Jaina 


temples at that very place where there are even 
at the present day some Jaina temples in the 
Fort of B e 1 g a m . After he had been initiated 

and 



into the mysteries of the Jaina 
had reigned for some time, Gunavati at 

W I 

length became pregnant. And now, although 
he had been very anxious that his wife should 
have children, his dread of not having any 
offspring vanished. Qn this account he gave 


to B e 1 g a fii the na'tne of Y amsapura. Now 

the word in Marathi for Vaihsa is Bel. In this 

• • 

manner we arrive at the name B e 1 g a xh . 

Afterwards there lived in Old Belgam, 
S a n t a the son of Kunfcama the king of 
Savantavadi, famous, deeply learned in 
the mysteries of the Jaina -religion, thoroughly 
skilled in the worship of the gods of his fore- 
fathers, very brave, and lauded by princes who 
are born in the races of the Sun and Moon, a 
supporter of the rules of faith of the Kshatriyas, 
a protector of Jaina sages, very skilful in be- 
stowing on the temples of Jinendra that wealth 
which consists in courtesans, &c. He had 
fourteen wives. The chief of these wives, by 
name Padmavat }, was very famous . She had 
a son by Santa named A n a n t a v i r y a. One 
day, attended by his retinue of maid-servants, 
&c., he (Santa) went to the river Sudar- 
s an a near Ya lu r for the purpose of playing 
in the water, and in the lake of N a gasaro- 
v a r a he met his death by a thunderbolt. Then 
three ministers of state came from Sfi vanta- 
v a cl i and crowned Anantavirya king. 
He also reigned according to the customs of his 
fathers. One day many sages, among whom 
Sudarsana was the chief, arrived. When 
he had made respectful obeisance to them, 
Anantavirya inquired concerning his an- 
cestors, and those sages recounted from their 

Purdnas the above story in which has been 

* 

related the fate of king Santa. 

Afterwards there was a king of his race and 
lineage by name M a 1 1 i k a r j u n a . During his 
reign a famous Musalman by name Asta Khan 
(Asad Khan) came from Bengal, and, having 
acquired the kingdom by treachery, he deposed 
him (Mallikarjuna), overthrew those one hundred 
and eight temples, and built a fort. Even at 
the present time we find stones (belonging to 
those in the Fort). 
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BIOGRAPHIES OP ASVAGOSHA, NAGARJUNA, ARYADEVA, AND VASUBANDHU. 

Translated from Vassiliefs ivorlc on Buddhism , by Miss JE. Lyall. 

Asvagosha* (in Chinese Ma-mine, 1 voice 
of the horse’) was a disciple of the venerable 
Parsva. Parsva, on arriving in Central India 
from the North, learned that the clergy of 
that district dared not strike the Gantd,f a 


privilege, as we know, which had been granted 
to the religions which prevailed or which had 
obtained preponderance. The cause of this humi- 
liation was Asvagosha, who, belonging to the 
most learned Tirthikas, had demanded that the 
Buddhists should not be permitted to strike the 
Gantd so long as they had not refuted him. 
Parsva ordered it to be struck ; he entered into 
discussion with Asvagosha, and first asked 
him this simple question : — ‘ What is to be de- 
sired in order that the universe may enjoy peace, 
the sovereign long life, the countries abundance, 
and that people may no longer have to submit to 
miseries ?’ A turn so unexpected, to which it 
was necessary to reply, according to the laws of 
discussion, confounded Asvagosha, and after the 
meeting he became a disciple of Parsva, who 


counselled him to teach Buddhis 




and then 


returned to his native town. Asvagosha re- 
mained in Central India, and made himself cele- 
brated by his superior talents. 

It happened that the king of Little Yu-chyi, in 
Northern India, invaded Magadha, and demanded 
the cups of Buddha and Asvagosha to be 
given up to him. The nobles grumbled against 
the king because he had set much too high a 
value on the latter ; in order to convince them of 
their merit, the king took seven horses, and after 
having stai'ved them for six days, he led them 
to the place in which Asvagosha was teaching, 
and ordered fodder to be given to them, but 
when the horses heard the preacher they shed 
tears, and would not eat. 
celebrated because the horses had understood 
his voice, and because of this he received the 
name ofAsv agosha (voice of a horse) . 

2. Nagarjuna was born in Southern 
India. He was descended from a Brahmanical 
family; he was naturally endowed with emi- 
nent qualities ; and whilst yet a child he taught 
the four Vedas, each of which contained 40,000 


Asvagosha became 


* The biographies of the first three were translated into 
Chinese under the dynasty of Yao-tzine, a.d. 384-417, by 
Kumarasya (Kumarasila ?) 5 and the last, that of Vasu- 
bandhu, appeared under the Chene dynasty (a.d. 557-588), 


gdtlias (each of which is composed of 42 letters or 
syllables). He travelled into various kingdoms, 
and learned all the secular sciences, such as as- 
tronomy, geography, secret and magical powers ; 
then he entered into friendship with three very 
distinguished men, and, having obtained power 
to render himself invisible,. he glided with them 
into royal palaces, where he began to disgrace 
the women. Their presence was discovered by 
the print of their feet ; the three companions of 
Nagarjuna were hewn to pieces, and he himself 
was saved only by first making a vow to adopt the 
spiritual state (Buddhist). Accordingly, having 
arrived on the mountains, at the stupa of Bud- 
dha, he uttered his vows, and in ninety days he 
learned the three Pitalcas , the deepest meaning of 
which Impenetrated. Then he began to search for 
the other Sutras, but he found them nowhere ; it 
was only on the summit of the Snowy Mountains 
that a very old Bhikshu gave him The Sutra of 
Malidydna, the depth of the meaning of which 
he comprehended, without being able to discover 
the detailed explanations of it. All the opinions of 
theTirthikas and Sramanas seemed to himworth- 
less; in his pride lie supposed himself a founder 
of a new religion, and invented new vows and a 
new costume for his disciples. Then Nagaraja 
(King of the Dragons) concentrated himself in 

him, took him with him to his palace at the 

% 

bottom of the sea, and showed him there seven 
deposits of precious objects, with the Vaipulya 
books and other Sutras of a deep and mys- 
tical meaning ; Nagarjuna read them for ninety 
consecutive days, and then returned to the 
earth with a casket. There was at this time 
in Southern India a king who knew very little 
of the true doctrine ; Nagarjuna, wishing to 
attract all his attention, appeared before him 
for seven years with a red flag, and when the 
king, in course of a prolonged conversation with 
him, asked him, as a proof of his universal 
knowledge, to * tell him what was going on in 
heaven, Nagarjuna declared that there was 
war between the Asuras and the Devas, and to 
confirm his words there fell from heaven an 

A 

arm amrl Rnmfi mutilated limbs of the Asuras. 

by the celebrated Chene-ti. From these M. Vassilief derives 
the following abridged lives (pp. 210-222 of the Russian ed.) . 

f A sort of bell for calling to religions exercises. 
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was convinced, and ten thousand 
Brahmans gave up wearing their hair in knots 
(that is to say, they were shaved), and made 
the vows of perfection (that is, of the spiri- 
tual calling). Then Nagarjuna spread Buddh- 
ism widely in Southern India: he humbled the 
Tirtliikas, and to explain the doctrines of the 
Mahayana he composed the Up ad esa , of 100,000 
gathas; besides that, he composed Ghyuane iane 
fo lao lune, ‘ The Sublime Path of Buddha,’ 
consisting of 5,000 gathas ; Da tzzi fane biane 
lune, ‘The Art of Pity,’ consisting of 50 gathas 
(5,000 P). It was by means of these that the 
doctrine of the Mahayana spread on all sides 
in Southern India. Besides these he compos- 
ed U vei lune, ‘ Meditations on Intrepidity,’ in 
100,000 gathas.* A Brahman who had en- 
tered into discussion with him produced a magic 
pond in the middle of which was a water-lily 
with a thousand leaves, but Nagarjuna produced 
a magic elephant which overturned the pond. 
At length, upon a chief of the Hinayana show- 
ing a desire that Nagarj una should die, he shut 
himself up in his solitary chamber and disap- 
peared. For a hundred years temples were 
raised in his honour in all the kingdoms of 
India, and people began to worship him as they 
did Buddha. As his mother had borne him 
under an Arjiina ti'ee, he received the name of 
Arjuna, and as after that a Niiga (dragon) had 
taken part in his conversion, the name Naga was 
added, whence has resulted the name N a g a r - 
j u n a (in Chinese Inme-chu, dragon-tree ; the 
Thibetans translated ‘converted by a dragon’). 
He was the thirteenth patriarch, and adminis- 
tered religion more than three hundred years .f 

3. D e v a (Aryadeva) was descended from a 
Brahmanical family of Southern India. He 
rendered himself celebrated by his general 
knowledge. There was in his kingdom a golden 
image of Mahesvara two sagenes% high ; whoever, 
in asking a favour, turned himself towards it, 
had his prayer granted in the present life. All 
who presented themselves were not admitted to 
the image, but D e v a insisted that he should 
be allowed to enter, and when the angry spirit 
began to roll his eyes, he pulled one of them out. 
Another day Mahesvara appeared to him in 

* We do not now find all these works of Nagarjuna 
either in Chinese or Thibetan, though there are others 
that go under his name. 

T This note is found in the Chinese biography. 

+ The ‘ sagene’ is a Russian measure of 6 ft. 9'2 in. 


a festival and promised him that the people 
should believe his words. Deva came to the pa- 
goda of Nagarjuna, § advanced into the spiritual 
state, and then began to enlighten the people. 
But that did not satisfy him; he was possessed 
with the desire to convert the king himself. For 
that purpose he went to the bodyguards, and 
after having gained their attention he asked 
permission to enter into discussion with some 
heretics, every one of whom he overcame. Deva 
composed Bo-lune erl-chi ping, ‘ The Hundred- 
fold Meditation,’ and Gi bo lune (400 gathas) for 
the overthrow of error, but a Tirthika laid 
open his stomach and he died. As he had 
before this given one of his eyes to 1 Mahesvara 
when he met him at the festival, he remained 
blind of an eye, and was surnamed Kanadeva. 

4. V a s u b a n d h u was born in the kingdom 
of Purushapura, || in Northern India. In 
the history of the god Vishnu the following is 
related : — V i s h n u was the younger brother of 
I n d r a , who had sent him into Jambudvipa to 
conquer the Asura : he was bom as son to the king 
Y iisudeva. At this time the Asura existed 
under the nameof In dra daman a5j (conqueror 
of Indra), a name which he had received because 
of his war against Indra. In the Vydkarana* it is 
said that the Asura asserts that it is not a good 
thing for people to amuse themselves by giving 
opposition to the gods who find enjoyment in 
well doing. This Asura had a sister named 
Prabluivatit (sovereign of light), who was very 
beautiful. The Asura, wishing to injure Vishnu, 
placed his sister in a prominent position, and 
himself told her that if any one wished to 
marry her she was to propose that he should 
seek a quarrel with her brother. Vishnu came to 
this place ; he fell in love with Prabliavati, and, as 
all the gods had married daughters of the Asuras, 
he proposed marriage to her : he was in conse- 
quence forced to fight a duel with the Asura. 


Vishnu, as 


body 


invulnerable; the Asura also continued to 
live though Vishnu had cut off his head, hands, 
and other limbs, which returned anew to their 
places. The fight continned till night, and the 
strength of Vishnu was beginning to fail, when 


fearin 


O 


§ Yet we do not lmow that Nagarjuna was still alive, 

tliougli the usual legends make Aryadeva the personal 
disciple of Nagarjuna. || Fu-lou-cha-fa-lo. 

jf Ine-to-lo-to-ma-na ; to-ma-na signifying vanquisher. 
# Bi-kia-lo . t Po-lo-ipo-no-di. 
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jx Utpala leaf, and tearing it in two pieces, found in tlie temple of preaching, addressing the 
hrew them on different sides, and began to 

(ralk in the middle. Vishnu, understanding 

he meaning of this action, tore the body of the 

Lsura into two pieces and passed between them. ; 

hen the Asura died. He had formerly obtained 


people upon the Sutra of Seventeen Worlds, and 
explaining the meaning of it clearly ; nobody 
but Asanga could see him, — the others could 
only hear the preaching, — and every one believed 
in the Mahayana. Maitreya taught Asanga 


rom a Rishi the privilege that if any of his the Samadhi of the solar ray ; then everything 
hubs should be cut off they should reunite, but became intelligible to him, and he composed in 
he Rishi had not promised that his body would Jambudvipa the JJpadesa upon the Sutras of the 
ie joined together again if it should be torn Mahayana. 


, sunder. As Vishnu had shown here the cour- 
ge of a man, the kingdom was thus named 
3 u r u s h a . There was in this kingdom a royal 
hief who was a Brahman of the Kiausika* 
arnily. 


Pie had three sons who bore the single 


The second son Vasubandhu advanced 
also in the spiritual calling at the Sarvastivada 
school : in the extent of his learning, the num- 
ber of the subjects which he understood, and his 
knowledge of books, he was unequalled. As his 
iame V asubandhu, which was common brothers had received other names, the name of 
o them, and which signifies ‘celestial parent’ Vasubandhu remained to him alone. 
Tiane-tzine) . It is the custom in India to give Towards the five-hundredth year after the 
11 children only one name, which is common to nirvana of Buddha, the Arhana K a t y a y a n a - 
hem, and besides that, in order to distinguish 


hem, another one is added as a special distinc- 


lon. 


p u t r a, who had advanced in the spiritual calling 
at the Sarvastivada school, lived. He was purely 
The third son V asubandhu had ad- Indian, but in course of time he came into the 

■anced into the spiritual calling at the Sarvasti- kingdomof Iv i p i n e ( Kofene, Cabul), which ison 

ada school. He became an Arhana and was the north-west of India, where at the same time 

lamed Bi-lin- chi V a t s y a (ba-po ) ; Bilinchi there were 500 Arhanas and 500 Bodhisatvas (?). 

vas his mother’s name, and Vatsya signifies He began to compose the Abhidharma of the 


son ;’ but it is thus that the children of servants, 
:attle and specially calves are called. The eldest 
on Vasubandhu advanced equally in the spiritual 
sailing at the Sarvastivada school, and although 
ie might have escaped suffering he could not 
understand the idea, and wished to put himself 
)0 death; but the Arhana Pin do la, who 
Iwelt in the eastern Videhadv'.pa, having seen 
nrn, came to him and instructed him in the 
ontemplation of the void of the IT may ana ; but 
Vasubandhu, not being satisfied with that, sent 
b messenger into the heaven named Tusliita to 
nake special inquiries of Maitreya, and after 
laving received from him an explanation of the 
mid of the Mahayana, he returned to Jambu- 
Ivipa, where, having given himself up to study, 
ie received the gift of foresight, and because of 


hat he was surnamed A sang a ( U-thyo , ‘unim- 
)eded ’). He still went sometimes into Tusliita to 
ffaitreya to make particular inquiries about the 
neaning of the Siitras of the Mahayana; but 
vhen he explained to others what he had learn- 
id they did not believe him, and he was obliged 
o ask Maitreya to return to the earth, to which 
ie consented. For four months Maitreya was 


Sarvastivada school, which. consists of 8 grantas. 
A declaration was published every where that 
those who knew anything of the Abhidharma of 
Buddha should tell what they knew of it. Then 
men, gods, dragons, Yakshas, and even the 
inhabitants of the heaven A k a n i s h t a com- 

P 

munieatecl everything that they knew, were 
it only a phrase of a verse. Katyayana- 
putra, with the Arhanas and the Bodhisatvas, 
chose out of all what was not contradictory 

to the Sutras and to the Vinaya ; they formed 

•• 

of it a composition which they divided into 
eight parts, in which there were 50,000 slokas. 
Then they wished to compose the Vaihlidsliy a to 
explain the Abhidharma . At this time A s v a - 
gosha was' living in India, a native of the 
Po-dyi-do country in the kingdom of Sra- 
vasti; he understood eight parts of the 
Vydkarana , the four Vedas, the six sciences, and 
the three Pitalcas of eighteen schools : so K a t - 
y a y a n a p u t r a sent an ambassador to. Sravasti 

to invite Asvagosha to correct the writing of the 
proposed Vctibhdshya . For twelve consecutive 
years after his arrival in K i p i n e Asvagosha 
was occupied with the work of which Katya - 


* Kiao-chi-kia, one of the names of Indra himself. 
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yanaputra and the otlier Arhanas and Bodhi- 
satvas had given him charge ; the whole Vai- 
bhdshya contained a million of gdthas. After 
their composition, Katyayanaputra engraved a 
command, on stone that no person, knowing this 
doctrine, should cause it to spread out of K i p i n e, 
and also that the composition itself should not 
pass beyond the frontier. He also took care that 
the other schools and the Mahayana should not 
profane or change this pure doctrine. This com- 
mand was also confirmed by the king. The 
kingdom of K i p in e was surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, and there were gates only on one 
side ; all the prelates had set their guard of 
Yakshas as sentinels to allow all those who 
wished to be instructed to pass in, but not to 
allow them to go out again. In the kingdom of 
A y o d h y a lived the master Yasasubhadra,* 
who was gifted with intelligence and a good 
memory ; as he wished to learn the Vaibhdshya, 
he feigned madness and repaired to Kipine, 
where he listened for twelve consecutive years. 


Sometimes while they were explaining to him 
he began to inquire about the Eamuyam ; 
and on that account he was disdained by all, 
and was allowed to go out of Kipine, al- 
though the Yakshas had prevented the priests. 
After his return to his birthplace he declared 
that every one should hasten to learn of him 
the Vaibhdshya of K i p i n e , and, as he was old, 
his disciples wrote as quickly as he spoke, and 
in short everything was conducted towards a 
good end. 

About the ninth century after the death of 
Buddha the Tirthika V iYidhyakavasa lived ; 
he demanded the work Sene-ge-lune from the 
dragon who dwelt near the lake at the foot 
of the Yindhya mountains, and after having 
adapted it to his point of view, he came to 
A y o dh y a and asked king Y ikr am a d i ty a 
to allow him to enter into discussion with the 
Buddhist priests. At this time the great masters, 
suGh as Manirata, Yasubandhu, and. 
others, were away in other kingdoms. The only 
one remaining was Bnddhamitra, the mas- 
ter of Yasubandhu, a very old and feeble man, but 
one who had deep knowledge ; he was called to 
argue, but he could only repeat what the Tirthika 
had said, and he was vanquished. The king re- 
compensed the Tirthika, who, upon returning to 
the Yindhya mountain, was changed into a pillar 


of stone, but his work Sene-ge-lune has been 
preserved till the present day. . When, upon his 
return, Y asubandhu learned this circum- 
stance, he caused a search to be made for the 
Tirthika; but as he had been changed into 
stone, Yasubandhu composed the Tzi-shi- 
chyane-shi-lune, in which he refuted all the pro- 
positions of the Sene-ge-lune, and for that he re- 
ceived from the king a gift of three lalcshas of gold, 
with which he set up three idols, — one for the 
Bhikshunis, another for the Sarvastivada school, 

and the third for the school of the Mahayana ; 
after that the true doctrine (that is to say 
Buddhism^ was established anew. Yasu- 
bandhu first studied the meaning of the Va i- 
bhdshya ; then, having adopted this teaching, he 
composed every day a gdtha in which was con- 
tained the meaning of all he had been teaching 
during that day; after having written this gdtha 
on a leaf of copper, he caused it to be carried 
about on the head of an intoxicated elephant, 
and called by the beating of a drum those who 
wished to dispute the meaning of the gdtha ; but 
no one was found able to refute it. In this way 
more than 600 gdthas were composed, whioh con- 
tain all the meaning of the Vaibhdshya ; it is 
the Kosaharina , or the Kosa in verse. When 
Yasubandhu had added to it fifty pounds in 
gold, he sent it to K i p i n e to all those who 
were masters of the Abhidharma, who were greatly 
rejoiced that their true doctrine was spread 
abroad ; but as they found in the verses some 
incomprehensible passages, they themselves add- 
ed other fifty pounds in gold, and desired Y a - 
subandhuto write an explanation in prose ; 
he then composed the Abhidarmahosa, in which 
he has ■ introduced the Sarvastivadine ideas, and 
refuted whatever deviated from the principles 
of the Sutras. When this composition arrived 
at Kipine, the masters in these districts 
were irritated at seeing their opinions over- 
turned. 

The son of king Yikramaditya, who 
bore the name ofPraditya (‘ new sun’) made 
his vows to Yasubandhu ; and his mother, 
who entered the religious calling, became his 
pupil. When P r a d i t y a mounted the throne, 
the mother and son besought Yasubandhu to stay 
at Ayodhya and enjoy their fortune, which he 
consented to do; but the brother-in-law of 
Praditya, the Brahman Y asurata, who had 


* Po.soso.siui-la-to-lo, 
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named his sister, was a master of the Tirthikas not believe in the Mahay ana, — he said that the 
d was versed in Vydkarana, according to the doctrine of Buddha was not in it. Asanga, ap- 
orinciples of which he composed a refutation of prehending that his brother would write a 
lie Kosa, a work of Vasubandhu, who for his refutation of the Mahay ana, called Vasu- 
lefence wrote Scme-shi-erle-pihg (32 Articles), bandhu to Purushapura, where he him- 
n which he refuted all the objections. The self dwelt, and converted, him to the Mahay ana. 
Vy dicar an a was lost, and there remained only the Vasubandhu repented of his former criti- 
itlier composition. The king gave him as a re- cisms of the Mahfiyana and wished to cut out his 
ward a laksha of gold, and his mother gave him tongue, but his brother sought to persuade him 
two • with this Vasubandhu erected an idol in that it would be better to write an explanation 
each of the three kingdoms of Kipine, Puru- of the Mahayfina, which he indeed composed 

ihapura, and A y o d h y a . The Tirthika, red 
with shame, wishing to humble Vasubandhu, commentaries on the Avantansaka, the Nirvana, 

brought from India to Ayodhya the master the Saddliarmxpnndariha, the Prajndj) dr ami Id , 

the Vhnalaliirti , and other Sutras belong ; besides 

these he composed Vei-shi-lune, in which is 


after the death of Asanga. It is to him that the 


SiShabhadra, who composed two works to 

refute the ICosa : in the one (Gmne-sane-ma-ie), in 
10,000 (jdthas, he explained the meaning of the contained the whole conception of the whole 

Vaiihdshya ; and in the other ( Sui-slu-lunc ), in Mahayana, and also Gum-lu-mine and the other 

12 000 gdthas, he defended himself and over- iSustrcts of the Mahayana. All that was composed 

turned the opinions of the Kosa. After having by this master is distinguished for excellence 

finished these works, SiShabha d r a provoked of style and ideas : it is for that reason that, not 

Vasubandhu to discussions, but the latter only in India ’ ' ’ 

removed himself under pretext of his old age, the frontiers, the partisans both of the Iiinayana 
referring them to wise people to judge them, and the Mahayana have adopted his works as 

O 1 * , -r ~r , • 1 'll. D I 


At first this master, who had plunged into 
the study of the ideas of eighteen schools, had 
devoted himself to the Hinayana, and did 


authoritative. Heretics grow pale with fear when 
they hear his name. He died at Ayodhya, 
at the age of 80 years. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CHAVADAS. 


•RY MAJOR J. W. WATSON 


The celebrated clan of the C h a v a cl a s differs 
in one respect from the' other Rajput races. 
Of these a portion, the Suryavahsas, claim 
descent from the Sun ; while an equally illus- 
trious branch, the Chandravaiisas, claim 
the Moon as their common ancestor. Other fa- 

A 

mons tribes derive their origin from the Abu 
fire-fount, while some of more obscure lineage 
claim to be sprung from celebrated sages. But 
the Chavadas, while many different origins 
have been assigned to them, are by no means 
unanimous on this point. Though as celebrated 
a race as any in India, and though their alliance 
is still eagerly sought by the proudest houses, 
while the Chavada kings of A n h a 1 1 a w a d a 

• o 

fill a prominent place in history, yet the import- 
ant question of their origin is still involved in 
obscurity. Colonel Tod seems to think that 
the Chavadas were a foreign race who landed 
in Saurashtra, and thence spread northwards 


until Vanaraja founded the kingdom of P a t - 
tan. Mr. Kinloch Forbes in his interesting 
volumes speaks of “ the still mysterious race of 
Kanaksen,” but does not allude to this point. 
I am myself inclined to think that the Chavadas 
may be a branch of the wide-spread race ot 
Farm a r, who everywhere seem to underlie mo- 
dern races, so much so indeed as to have given 
rise in former times to the well-known saying, 
“ The world is the P a r m a r ’ s.” Throughout 
Gujarat it is difficult to mention any famous 
town or chiefdom which was not originally 
held by Parmars. Thus P a 1 1 a n is said befoie 
the advent of the Chavadas to have been ^ ruled 
byParm a r s proper, and it is said that Anhal, 
in truth, merely discovered a large hoard of the 
ancient Parmar sovereigns in the ruins of 
their capital, which was known by the name of 
Patten. P a 1 1 a n is said to have been laid waste 
by a northern invader— “-possibly the same who 
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destroyed Y a 1 a b li i. V anaraj a, on acquiring 

v u A 

tliese boards through the agency of Anhal, fo ail- 
ed a new city, which he named after him, on the 

old site of Pattan, whence the name AnhallawacLl 

• « 


the father of V enir a j a the lord of D i v a - 
g a d k , now held by the Portuguese. The legend 
relates that V achar a j a founded the Chavada 
sovereignty of D i v , where he, and after him 


Pattan. Abu and Chandravati were both from Yeniraja, ruled. Veniraja betrayed the trust of a 
the remotest time held by this tribe, and so were merchant who had entrusted him with the valu- 
Bhinmal (formerly called Srimal), Palanpur, able cargoes of his vessels, after having taken 
Tliarad, etc. Even in Saurashtra we find traces the Arabian Sea to witness as to the truth of his 
of the Parmars . W a d h w a n , supposed to be protestations that the merchandise should re- 

the ancient Y a r d h a m a, n p u r , is said to have main at Div in safety. The Ocean, indignant 

been ruledby Parmars in very ancient times; and at his name being thus taken in vain, over- 
all inscription lately discovered in the south of this whelmed Div, Yeniraja being drowned in the 

province shows that a Par mar sovereign ruled in deluge, which converted Div into an island, 

W a la k s h et r a , the modem Walak. In the and bus left its traces all along the southern 
Administration Report of the Palanpur Superin- coast of Saurashtra, especially at Div, the Shi id 
tendency forlS/3-74 1 alluded to the local tradi- Island, Piram, Jhanjhmer, &c. It was on this 
tion that Chadchat, properly Chavadchat, occasion that the mother of Y anaraj a, being, it 
is said to have deriveditsnamefromthe Chads or is said, forewarned in a dream of the destruction 
C h a v a d a s , a branch of the Parmar tribe ; which was imminent, fled to P a n c h a s a r , and 

• y 

and there seem other reasons for thinking that the after the destruction of that township by the sove- 


C h a v a d a s , a branch of the Parmar tribe ; which was imminent, fled to P a n c h a s a r , and 

• y 

and there seem other reasons for thinking that the after the destruction of that township by the sove- 

Chavadas were indeed a branch of the Parmars. reign of Kanauj (?) or Kalyana (?) she sought 

There is a notorious tendency in the Rajput and refuge in the dense jungle which then clothed that 

other tribes to break up into sub-tribes, and those part of Gujarat, and eventually at C hand u r 

sub-tribes to go on subdividing, until the origin- gave birth to Vanaraja, who on growing to man’s 

al name is lost. Thus if yon ask a modem estate became a renowned freebooter and asso- 

Rajput bis tribe, be will tell yon that he is ciate of all the discontented characters of the 


a Devani, Yachani, &c., and it is only on cross- 


country, and succeeded on one occasion in inter- 


examination that you can elicit that the cepting the Kanauj tribute. The acquisition 

Devanis are a sub-tribe of (say) the Jhadejas, of so large a sum enabled him to be liberal tc 

while but (comparatively) few Jhadejas know his followers and to entertain a larger band ; 

that the Jhadejas are only a sub-tribe of the and on the discovery to him of the hidden trea- 

Yaxlava race. Like instances may he quoted of sures of Pattan by Anhal the herdsman, he was 

the Rathod, Ckokan, and other famous tribes, enabled to found the city of A n h a 1 la w a d a 

where the original tribe appellation has been Pattan, afterwards so famous. The genius of 

completely or nearly lost and submerged in the tlfe Hindu race has ever been to describe his- 

fameofthe sub-tribe. Thus the W a j a s , who torical events in verse, and there exists a 

still survive at Jhanihmer and elsewhere in famous poem describing, the sovereignty of the 

• ^ « • «« , ■» -i • tv • i 1 


Saurashtra, are really of the Rathod clan, but 
none of the tribe would call himself a Rathod 
unless pressed. And so the S i r o h i chieftains 


Chavaclas at Div, the founding of Pattan, and 
the rule of the sovereigns of that famous city. 
On disputed points of history, if a disputant can 


and their clansmen, who wrested from the Parmars quote a verse of any well-known poem or even 
Abu and Chandravati, though C h o h a n s , are a well-known couplet, it is usually accepted 
universally known by the name of their sub- among Bhats, Charans, <tc. as conclusive, and 
tribe, the Devra. In a race of such undoubted one ^ ie yerses ^his P oerQ Vanaraja is 


antiquity as the Parmar, especially where (sup- 
posing these speculations correct) one branch, 
the Chavacjas, attained as sovereigns of Anhalla- 
wftda such undoubted preeminence, one might, 


distinctly mentioned as being a Parmar. I have 
never met any one who knew the whole poem, 
which is somewhat long, but the following verses 
will perhaps be sufficient to show the tradition 


I think, expect to find the name of the original regarding the destruction of Div, and the fact 

clan obliterated by tbe surpassing glory of the of Y a n a r a j a being a P a r m a r : 

snb-tribe. The genealogy of Y anaraj a is, as is j YiYT |] TiURflY || ]| 

well known, traced to Y a c h r a j a 0 li a v a d a, j DYRTT HH.N j j NTITT || 


YH.N II NlCldr YRY 
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07 0 1 1 m rvrqr Trur 1 1 

giriTT g^TR || Nur TPfr hcr \\ 

g# jr?r#fr FR? 1 1 HRI 1 1 

mi m Herein n tr 7t ifcrr n V n 

Tlie impregnable fortress of Divagadh, on the 
shore of the Arabian Sea, 

Raghunath granted them the sovereignty, and 
thus the Cliavadas came here. 

Veniraja and VacliarAja reigned for 71 years. 
Having conquered the subali and the sultan, 
They conquered the land and levied fines ; 

They established the rule of Sorath like a 
golden flower, and against them no one 

could prevail. 

In Saihvat seven hundred and eighty-seven 
they acquired Divakot. 


r 3HR NUTT 


iRSfilU HR || TTUNH Tim || 

firfi Yju ii §rr?Rr ir srrar n 
fn TLf ru 1 1 net %fr tr ^ rar 1 1 

NT^r pr°T gv ull || ry NHKr srfrq n 


Together with the child in her womb fled the 

O 

woman, having' entrusted her affairs to 
Siva, the supreme lord. 

The female slave seated the Rani on a camel, 
while the ocean was inflamed with anger. 

*fr cTRJK" || FT<cFC II 

1 1 OTar srr qrr 1 1 




HHHT'dT YqXdUr || TRRRRL HIT 7 ||0|| 

Once upon a time a merchant came hither 
From Machlibandar town, by name Kamalshi, 
the owner of a kror ; 

His ships appeared numerous, and were laden 
with saffron, pearls, and camphor. 

He met the Darbar of Div, and placed trust in 

Veniraja, 

(lie thought) The ChAvado RAna will not fail First he prepared Ins army, and sounded various 


HTTW Y3T || uRqrfTrRr || 
qrr TV <TT???r || TOTT HITTCh r || 

mrr ll ^urf^crr^r^icr n V n 

In Sam vat eight hundred and two an eternal 
city was founded. 

On the seventh of the dark half of Mil h ft, on the 
day of the powerful Satmm. 

Jechandra the j)oet says that the Jotis com- 
menced to search for favourable omens. 

But one watch of the day was remaining when 
the an of Vanarfija was proclaimed. 

This existence was fixed for the city, by examin- 
ing the horoscope of its birth with care, 
That in Saihvat nine hundred and ninety-seven 

A 

Anhallapur shall be desolate. 

unr vrarwisr 1 1 srsr hurt gurir 1 1 

3TYF vfu || R3fru:?i hhrf u 

TCIGIi IWC || 7HR T HraNHRf || 

TTTidr vuHT 1 1 m mmi mrir 1 1 

RRpfR II LNRfl TH UreTir -CH || 

ttur fir hurt 1 1 ifrt mhcc* jt f t v 


me, and will not betray my trust. 


kinds of music ; 


LUG, ct/IILl vuu nui ^ n „ 7 , ,, 1 I I 

TT j~x~~ * a • \ u 1 1 v p il q He proclaimed his an on Arbudha, and reached. 

He (\ emraia) swore the oath ot the sea, and the r 

' V 9 i-1 . ^ xx I -TTC\ rn +riTtrn tin O T h ZTk T! AT 1 !. h 


ocean* was violently inflamed with anger, 


■WTUUTRU 


the Himalayas towards the north. 

The Parmar prospered, and populated the city 
of Bhinmal, 

He brought the nine fortresses of MArwAd 
under his rule, and repulsed the inhabitants 

of Gajna. 

The enemy endures suffering, lie kept up the 
honour of tlie Ran As . 

He swore by the sea, and placed the ocean as VanariijM Knhwar founded a tenth impregnable. 

fort in Anhallapur. 

The allusion in this verse to V a n a r A j a as a 


JtTjt jt#t u vr°fr Rfef 
fTTTNi^ IVUU || rrT'HRU 


^PTTJFHrr || 1WT 5fi°ir 
hrIhuiv htlrt 1 1 HriuRvu 




I 



between them. 

■/ 

The merchant unloaded liis merchandize at the 


custom-house, but (the RAja) did not pay ParmAr is unmistakeable, but it seems doubtful 

1 1 1 A • __ A 1 T> A ■Prvhumcf/JTI 


the value of a sesamum seed. 


whether G A j n A refers to Gazniin Afghanistan, 


LiilCy VCUUU v/ -1- tu ^ w ^ ^ w 

A dream came in truth- to the Pat Ram of the or to K h a m b h A t (the modern Cambay), of 

which it is an ancient appellation. The allusion 

OUitVj • A 

Flee, flee, 0 Lord of men ! (said he), else I to the RAnAs evidently means the Cliavadas, 
knowingly shall fly, leaving thee. who are called by this title m the second verse 



St?™ * 


* The sea was indignant at being sworn by falsely. 
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while the nine fortresses of Marwfid — the no koti ing work, though he differs slightly in the 

Mdrwdd are too well known to need any allu- translation, and gives a different date. As, 

sion to’ them here. however, he does not quote the original, it is 

There is doubtless a verse, if not verses, probable that the difference in the date was in 
missing between the third and fourth of those the original verse from which he translated, 

quoted, and they would probably describe the Either date, however, satisfies the conditions 

destruction of Div, the death of Yeniraja, and required, for if Anhallawada was laid waste by 

the subsequent adventures of the mother of the armies of Alauddin in Saihvat 120/, the 

Yanarajaand of her son. I have seen a vahshali Chavada race was expelled, and their monarch 

in which the parentage of Yanaraja is traced up and his followers massacred by the merciless 

through Venir aj a and Yacharaja to Yikrama- Mularaja, in 997. It was on this occasion that 

d i t y a of the Parmar tribe. I have not this van- Mularaja, at the instigation of Bij Solankhi, slew 

suvali with me, and unfortunately do not remem- his own mother, and her bleeding head rolled 

her whether the name of K ana ks en occurs down the palace stairs; when it had rolled 

among the progenitors of Yanaraja. Kanaksen down seven steps, Mulraj prevented it rolling 

is supposed to have made his first settlement in farther. Bij Solankhi, on hearing of this, re- 

Saurashtra at K a t p u r , the ancient Kanaka- proved Mulraj, saying, “Had you not prevented 

vat i, whence to Div, along' the sea-coast, of the head rolling to the foot of the stairs, your 

which the Chavadas were specially fond, is but race would have reigned for ever at Pattan, but 

fifty miles. There seems, therefore, no impossi- now they will only reign for seven generations.” 

bility in the Chavadas having been able to extend Although the above traditions, &c. are not 

_ _ « ft m ft A ft *1 A ft 


their possessions along the coast, until in the 


grounds 


time of Vacbaraja they acquired possession of Chavadas are abranch of the P a r m a r s , 
Div. Katnur is in W a 1 a k , and in Walak, we yet they seem to convey the possibility of this 


learn from a recently discovered inscription, a being the case ; and these crude speculations 
Par mar sovereign ruled inancient times. On may induce others, possessing more accurate 


looking at the Bus Mala, I see that Mr. Porbes sources of information, to thoroughly elucidate 
quotes one of the bardic verses mentioned in the question, and finally settle the origin of one 
this paper at page 38 of vol. I, of that interest- of the most famous Rajput tribes in India. 


TRANSLATION OP BHART RIHARI’ S NITI SATAKAM 

BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


(Continued from p. 71.) 


The Braise of the Good Man. 

All-hail to those who love the good. 

And sinful men eschew, 

"Who honour their religious head, 

And sacred lore pursue, 

Who undisturbed their neighbours’ wives, 
And neighbours’ merits view, 

Who firm on Siva fix their faith, 

And vain desires subdue ! 

Pirmness when fall’n on evil days, restraint 
when fortune smiles, 

Courage to look with steady eye on war’s em- 
battled files, 

Persuasive speech in council, and a burning 

, thirst for fame, 

Joined with a love of holy writ, th’ heroic soul 
proclaim. 


Alms to bestow in secret, and the houseless 
wanderer feed, 

To hide one’s own and loud proclaim another’s 
kindly deed, 

% 

Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourn with 
those who weep — 

Behold a vow which all the saints as yet have 
failed to keep ! 

Charity best adorns the hand. 

And reverence the head, 

Truth is the virtue of the mouth. 

In th ’ ears is scripture read, 

Yalour lends glory to the arms, 

Yirtue exalts the heart, — 

Thus lofty souls, though poor, are decked 
With grace in every part. 
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In times of joy tlie hero’s soul 
Is soft as lotus-flower, 

Bat when misfortune’s billows roll 
Stands stiff as granite tower. 


The sun awakes the lotus-bower, 

The moon cheers up her favourite flower, 
The cloud unasked its rain bestows, 
Self-moved the good man’s bounty flows. 


Raindrops on heated iron flung dissolve in airy Some generous souls forbear their own, and 


steam, 


seek another’s gain ; 


The same on lotus-leaflets hung like rows of Most men, neglecting not their own, their neigh- 
diamonds gleam, 

In sea- shells, if Arcturus shine, they harden 
into pearl, 


hour’s cause maintain ; 

Those are mere demons who would build their 
wealth on other’s loss, 


E’en so doth intercourse refine and elevate the But what are those who profitless their neigh- 
churl. 

He only can be called a son who gratifies his 
sire, 

She only is a wife who dotli to please her lord 


aspire 


J 


He only is a friend who bides the same in weal 
and woe, 

These blessings three the righteous gods on 
virtuous men bestow. 

The world conspires to honour those 
Who rise by gentle arts, 

Who show their own heroic strain 
By praising others’ parts, 

Who patiently reproaches bear, 

Nor scorned revile again, 

Who still to selfish ends prefer 
The good of other men. 


The Tilth of Altruism.* 

Trees are bowed down with weight of fruit, 
Clouds big with rain hang low, 

So good men humbly bear success, 

Nor overweening grow. 

No earrings deck the good man’s ears, which 
still on scripture feed ; 

His hands, still open to the poor, no golden 
bracelets need ; 

The perfume of his kindly acts, like flowers in 

4 

leaves concealed, 

Exceeds the fragrant scent which nard and 
sandal unguents yield. 

He brings thee joy, thy foes he slays, 

Thy secrets hides, proclaims thy praise, 


hour’s interest cross ? 

Milk to the water with it mixed its native 
virtues gave, 

Which, pitying sore its tortured friend, rushed 
on a flaming grave ; 

The milk, unwilling to be left, must share its 
fellow’s fate, 

True friendship envy cannot reach, nor fiery 
pains abate.f 

Here Vishnu sleeps, and there his foes,J 
Yonder the suppliant hills repose, § 

Here lurk the quenchless fires of doom, 

Ocean’s broad breast for all hath room. 

% 

Subdue desire, and vanquish pride, 

Bear scorn, in wrong take no delight, 
Speak truth, for sages’ wants provide. 

And follow still the path of right, 
Honour the worthy, love thy foes, 

Hide thy own virtues, cheer the faint, 
Pursue renown till life doth close, 

Such conduct marks the perfect saint. 

How few there are in mind and speech and 


body free from stain, 


Who fill with linked benefits earth, heaven, i 
Pluto’s reign, 

Who, telling others’ virtuous acts, small gn 
to Hills increase, 

In whose unruffled soul expands the flowei 
sinless peace ! 

Nor Meru nor Himadri’s heights adore, 
Where trees are simply trees and not! 

more, 

Por Malaya’s nobler mount thy praises keep, 


Whose 


gums and odorous 


With 


balsams weep. 


1 •* 


st thou knew tlie 


( Here ends the section devoted to Altruism?) 



* In the original paropalcdrapaddhati. 
f This stanza, says Kasinath Trimbak Telang, gives a 
moral aspect to an actual physical phenomenon. 

4 


S KfisimUh Trimbak Telang says he is not aware that any 
Lonntain except Main aka sought shelter m the ocean, 

X i.e. the demons. 
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The praise of Firmness. 

Tlie gods with priceless jewels were not bought, 
Nor with the poison-chalice made aghast, 

Nor ceased until they held the nectar fast*,— 
The tirm forsake not what they once have 


sought. 


Sleeping sometimes upon the ground, sometimes 
on gorgeous bed, 


Sometimes with simple herbs content, sometimes 
on dainties fed, 

One moment clothed in rags, anon ruffling in 
gallant show, 

The hero, following still his end, recks not of 
joy or woe. 

Mercy’s the ornament of power, of courage 
courteous rede, 

Of learning modesty, of wealth bounty to those 
that need, 

Of hermits gentleness and truth, long-suffering 
of a king, 

Of all men virtuous character, whence all these 
glories spring. 


Let cunning statesmen praise or blame, 

Let Fortune turn or go her way, 

Come instant death, or lingering shame, 
Firm souls from virtue will not stray. 

A snake lay helpless in the box pining for lack 
of meat, 

A rat by night gnaws through the side, and 
yields his foe a treat, 

With strength recruited then the snake by that 

o * 

same hole escapes, 

Behold how vain our efforts are ! Fate all our 
fortune shapes. t 

Flung down with force, the higher springs the 


ball 


5 


So good men rise victorious from their fall. 

Sloth is the foe that makes our souls his lair, 
Vigour the friend that saves us from despair. 

The moon her wasted orb renews, 

The tree when pruned puts forth fresh leaf, 
Th’ afflicted sage this course pursues, 

Nor yields to unavailing grief. 

(Here ends the praise of Firmness.) 


THE LUNAR MANSIONS OF THE MUHAMMADANS 

BY E. REHATSEK, M.C.E., Hon. Mem. B. Br. E.A.S. 


My attention was drawn to this subject 
by Professor Keru L. Chhatre’s paper in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. III. p. 206, wherein he 
gives the European names of the principal 
stars of the Hindu nakshatras. I need scarce- 
ly observe that after eliminating many Arabic 
names and Europeanizing others, numbers still 
remain, . and will, as long as science exists, 
continue to bear testimony to tbe vast influence 
of the Arabs on European astronomy. In the 
lunar mansions given in the paper j ust alluded 
to, seven still retain their Arabic names ; hut 
the Muhammadans count 28 mansions, which 
are as follows : 


I. 




Lr“* Shartan ; two stars in Aries con- 

V J - - - 

stifcuting its horns. There is a smaller star be- 

so / „ 

tween them called ^ Natfch ; this is a Arietis. 

Some call these three stars together hj 
Allashrat. Probably they are a, ft and y. 

£>L/s 

II. Batin ; three small stars in the 


# Au allusion to the churning of the ocean to obtain the 

The fable has been rendered in English verse by 
Mr. Griffith of Bantras. 



shape of a triangle, in the belly (according to 
some, in the tail) of Aries. 

III. 4 Seria ; the Pleiades, said to consist of 
six stars, and not of seven, as commonly believed 
and sung by poets. * 

IV. Aldebaran ; a large, bright, red 
star in the eastern eye of Taurus ; this star is 
also called the Follower , because it comes after 
the Pleiades. - 

£-/o/ 


V. HalcaT; three stars close to each 

other in the head of Orion. Doubtless Bella- 
trix, Betelgueux, and A. 

*VTT V 1 

> -t. Hana’t ; five stars arranged on the* 

left shoulder of Orion ; but according to some 
this mansion consists of three stars opposite to 

those just mentioned, and is called Ah 



r 

VII. Zerfia’, the arms. Two blight stars 

in the head of Gemini, the distance between them 


t Kasinath Trimbak Telaiig observes that this stanza 
inculcates fatalism pure and simple, and is out of place here. 
* “ Quae septem dici, sex tamen esse solent.” — Ed. 
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iemg 
if the 



6 , i , k , on the foot of Virgo ; but, according to 
some, only two stars. 

XVI. Zubfmi. The name of this mansion 
is no doubt Persian, designating “ tlie tongue” 


the same as between the Shartin 

mansion. Among the Arabs the 

nansion is called Jb 3 Zeraa 5 mabsut, Le. 
tretched arm (here foreleg) of the Lion, with 

he star Regains — a European corruption from of the scales ; now, however, it is in the pans, 

Rijl, foot (not Rigel in the foot of Orion), and consists of a and 0 Libra; often they are 

designated by the dual Zubanian or 

Zubanetan. 

XVII. Eklilor^i Efser, i.e. diadem, 

% 

consists of three bright stars on the head of 
Scorpio, forming a somewhat curved line. 


:o distinguish it from the urfp* Zeraa’ 
nalfbuz of Canis major, in ’which Sirius is 
iituated. 


s 0 / 




illasad, noseof the lion; twosmall stars in Cancer, XVIII. 
called the two nostrils ; they have between them 
i nebulous star which is by some called tlie lair 
)f Leo ; but the Greeks are said to have named 
hese two little stars the two asses, and the nebula 
Detween them their manger (Prasepc), 

IX. <*■> _/h Turfat, i.e. the eye ; this is X Leonis, 
with the outsider g. 


1 


Kalb ala’krab, Cor 


M 

X. Jabhat, i.e. forehead of the lion: 
properly y Leonis, spelt in European catalogues 
A.1 Gieba, is tlie name of this mansion, which 
jonsists of four stars forming an irregular 
quadrangle. 

XI. £ jij Zubarat ; two stars between the 
dioulders of the lion, i.e. 3 and 0 Leonis. 



S /O £ £ 


XII. Alsarfat. According to some 

♦ 

this is Cor Leonis, and according to others v-A 
Zenebor, the tail — spelt Denib in European star-’ 

S /o' 

maps ; some call it also id-* Hu 1 bat, bristles 

or hairs, viz. at the end of the tail, but some 
stars in Ursa Major are also called by this latter 
name. 

XIII. \y A’wwa. The “ wow-wow’" of dogs. 

Four stars in a curve from north to south, 
where they present the appearance of the letter 
Lam J : they are on the breast of V irgo, and the 
Arabs say they are dogs barking after the lion. 

XIV. ill Semak alla’zal. This is 

Spica Virgin! s, which before the translation of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest by the Arabs was considered 
to be on the two legs of Leo, but after that all 

the translators agreed to call it <xLL*> Sunbulat, 
the Sheaf, and the whole constellation (which 
is the sixth of the Zodiac) the Virgin. 


Scorpionis, a red twinkling star ; before it is 
another smaller, star, and also after it, three 
forming a somewhat curved line. 

st o' 

»* | - ■ 

V,-* Shulat, meaning the erect tail 
of the Scorpion, and consisting of X and v Scor- 
pionis, in the sting of the scorpion. 

XX. Na’ aim, i.e- ostriches, consisting 

of four bright stars forming a quadrangle in 
the constellation Sagittarius ; but the Arabs 
compared the Milky XV ay to a river, and these 
star’s to ostriches coming to drink water. They 
were formerly called I j pi Gi Na’aim vared, 
i.e. arriving ostriches, whilst four other stars, 
opposite to them and likewise forming a quad- 
rangle, were called (i ^ Na’aim sader, i.e. 
ostriches returning from the water. 

S / 0/ 

jXL Baldat, the region, &c. This is 
said to be a tract of the sky -without any stars, 
and to have therefore been compared to a desert, 
as well as to the interval between the two 
eyebrows of a man, which, is likewise called 
Baldat. This mansion consists of six stars called 
A killadat — a necklace, forming a curve on 
the western border of this area situated between 
the Na’aim and the I X) I <>**» Sa’d al- 

zabih, i.e. the 20th and the 22nd mansions. 

• « * 



SO / 



£j(oJ| a** 


the 


XV. 


so/ 


Ghafr: ‘Young wild kid, the stars 


slayer. Two stars close to eacb other, they 
are not bright, — and near them is a third ; the 
Arabs say that this is the sheep which Sa’d slays * 
These three stars are all on the head of Capri- 
comus. 

/ / / SO f 

XXIII. gb ojU Sa’d bala’, Sa d has swal- 
lowed. Two stars on the left hand of Aquarius- 
and between them a third. 
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XXIY. <i j*~Jl Sa’d alsu’ud— three small 
stars, |3, | in Aquarius, and c in the tail of 
Capricorn. 


XXV. 


/ O 5 

AaaA 31 1 
• • * ' 


Sa’d Allaklibiat, — four 


stars on the right hand of Aquarius ; three of 
them represent a triangle,— they are ducks, 
and the fourth within is Sa’d himself; the three 
first stars are sometimes also called the house. 
The Sa’ds among the Arabs are nine or ten ; 
the majority of them are not mansions of the 
moon, but are scattered about in various con- 

7 ' 

stellations. 

XX VI. and XXVII. fA Fera ’ 

al-dul almukacldim, the anterior interval between 
the handles of the urn from which the water is 

poured out, and I Fera al-dul 

almuwakhkhar, the posterior interval. Each ot 
these mansions consists of two bright stars at 


some distance from each other ; they are all in 

Pegasus and appear to be «, or Markab; y, 
or Algenib; Alperab, and /9. 

XXVIII. Bfttn al-hut, belly of 

the fish. This is a bright star with small ones 
near it. A woman with a chain is said to 
have represented this constellation ; but the 
Arabs made a fish of it, in the body of which 
this star is ; it is no doubt the one marked 
“Baten Kaitos” in our catalogues. Some have 
named this mansion lAj! Ersha, the rope, so 
that the urn should not be without one. 

In conclusion I may observe that astronomers 
differ somewhat, in the description of several 
of the mansions, but on the whole this list will 
be found pretty correct, and I only regret that 
in drawing it up I could not avail myself of 
Ideler’s Unter suckling en iiher die Stemnamcn, 
which would no doubt have made it a great 
deal better than it is. 




ORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


VERSE 33 OE CHAND’S 27th CANTO. 

[Ante, vol. III. p. 339). 

Sm, — I cannot offer a better apology than that 
■which Mr, Growse’has embodied in the prefatory 
remarks to his ‘‘Notes on the 27th Canto of Chand’’ 
for attempting a translation of verse 33, especially 
its last line, in order to rescue it, if I can, from 
the obscurity which envelopes it. In a verse so 
highly technical, the solution of the difficulty may 
be sought for in the particular development which 
Hindu astrology has received, and the stand-point 
which the poet has assumed. 

Hindu astrologers have conceived certain ab- 

vf 

struct situations in connexion with the position 
which planets assume in the course of their 
rotation, which, individually, they hold up as 

t 

productive - of the highest excellence which falls 
to the share of a person whose birth coincides 
with the conjunction, in the department to which 
the situation may be referred. By analogy, the 
influence of these situations is extended to the 
perfect success of particular achievements taken 
up at a moment when the conjunction is pre- 
dicted to happen. The situations are reduced to 
three heads ; namely, Sristi, Wisdom ; StHti, 
Royalty ; Sarnhdr, Victory. 

The poet had undoubtedly in view the last 
category when he constructed the 33rd verse. 
The figure constructed in the margin makes 
an approach to the ideal of Victory. Figure 
No, 2 may be constructed from the unequivocal 
Laterials which enter into the composition of 


l 

/ 


/• 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 


the 2nd figure. 


the verse in question. 
Exceptions 
it accords with 
situation to which 
victory is ascribed. 
From a comparison of 
the two figures, it 
appears that Saturn, 
the most powerful, and 
the Moon, the most 
important planet in 
such calculations, and 
Venus, have no place 
assigned to them in 

This 

is accounted for by at- 
tention to some of the 
technical and synony- 
mous terms the poet 
uses. Thus bharath 
bhal is synonymous 
with the Moon, bha - 
rath having the signi- 
fication of ‘deer.’ The word chakra in the following 
line bears this out, it being commonly the Moon’s 
weapon, as the trident is of Mercury. Further, the 
context assigns the same place to the Moon as it 
gives to Mercury. The epithet balrya marks out 
Krur as Saturn ; the lesser hrurs , i.e , the Sun and 
Mars, have already their houses assigned to them, 
TJdaya is lagna , and Saturn at once takes its proper 
place. Moreover, it is in its own house where it is 
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highest (svaucfich), and consequently no place could 
have been better for it. The position of Venus 
is easily inferred from the position of the Sun, and 


tic.” The connection of the early Christian 
Church of South India with Urrhoi or Edessa is 
enough to account for any amount of Persian 


the necessity for securing it a place beyond the antiquities now discoverable, without the sup- 
range of the ken {clristi) of the other planets. We position that the only Persian arrivals were 
have only to fill in these apparently missing Manichgeans. 

planets in the second figure, which gives at once The testimony of Abti. Zaid, in 805 A.D., as to 

L .... . A * - ^ ~ 


a counterpart of the first figure. 


the presence of “ Jews and people of other re- 


With this explanation the passage is divested of ligions, especially Manichgeans” in Ceylon, is no 
obscurity. Mr. Growse’s translation (p. 341) may • doubt valid. But even this mention of Mani- 


therefore be read with the following emendation : 


chseans is to be received cum grano sails. For it 


Mercury carrying the trident in his hand and is a remarkable fact that through the Middle 
the Moons powerful disc, &c. Omit “for one, &c. to Ages the term of opprobrium in fashion, in rela- 
sdmudrika.” ** with Saturn in the lagna (this itself tion to any despised company of Christians, was 
shows the highly powerful character of the lagna Manichaean. See a very valuable note on 
when the king marched out to battle). Omit “ at this subject in Elliott’s Horce Apocalypticco, in 
sunrise, &c. to might.” an appendix to vol. II., on the charge of Ma- 


rather irrelevant in explaining an Manic hee was the opprobrious term most in 


It may be remarked that the assumption of an nichaeism against the Paulikians. Mr. Elliott 
allusion to palmistry in a verse strictly astro- says: “ At the rise of Paulikianism, and afterwards, 

logical is 

author who plumes himself on his knowledge of 
astrology. To correct an inaccuracy : — the eight site were reviled as Manichees ; the Icono- 

outside houses are not collectively called Apoldima. clast as a Manichee. What else then the Pau- 

Panphar is the first outside house, and Apoldima likian dissident * The chaige once originated, 

* • l ^ • • rx . ^ i «• a — « . 


vogue. The Eutychian and Mono p h y - 


the second, and so on. 


L. Y. Askiiedkar, B.A. 


Miraj, IQth February 1875. 

«» ■ ..■■■■« 

MANICHiEANS ON THE MALABAR COAST. 


the bigotry of the apostate churches in Greek 
and Homan Christendom pretty much ensured its 
continuance. So at least through the Middle 
Ages.” In a note to this Mr. Elliott adds, “ In 
latter times Pope Boniface VIII. even con- 


The Pahla vi Inscrip tiona at the Mount demned as Manichees all that asserted the 
and at K o t, t a y a m are not, if we accept Mr. prerogative of kings as independent of and not 
Burnell's own interpretation, Manichsean* subject to the Pope.”f AIM Zaid would only 
They simply, therefore, connect the Malabar 
Christians with Persia during some period Sf the 
Sassanian dynasty. Now this connection with 
Persia we are, I think, already pretty clear about, 
without supposing it to have been in the hands of 
Manichgeans. There are Syrian documents which 
tell us that the Christians of Malabar were early 
connected with Urrhoi or Edessa. They speak of 
men of note reaching Malabar from Bagdad and 
Babylon too, as well as from Syria. We have no 
difficulty in understanding that these men would 
know the Pahlavi language, which was the 


court language of Persia at that time. And the 
nature of the Pahlavi Inscriptions, so far as they 
can be understood, would seem to indicate that 
the writers were rather Euty chians or Nestorians 
than Manichcoans. 

I can quite follow Dr. Burnell when he says 
that “all the trustworthy facts up to the tenth 
century” “ go to show that the earliest Christian 
settlements in India were Persian.” But I can- 
not follow to the sudden conclusion that they 

“ probably, therefore, were Manichaean or Gnos- 

• 

* See Ind. Ant . vol. Ill, pp. 308—316. 

t Conf. Gibbon, Hist. vol. VI. pp. 47, 57, vol. YII. pp. 


therefore have been following the fashion of the 
time if he called Euty chian, Nestorian, or any 
class of Christians he might meet in the East, 
Manichgeans. The only safe conclusion we can 
draw from his testimony is, I fancy, that there 
were Chris'Ha.ns in Ceylon. 

Again, as to the name of the place M a ni- 
ff r a mam, where Iravi Korttan, who was pro- 
bably a Syrian or Persian Christian, settled, I 
think it is very unlikely to have received its name 
from the heresiarch Manes. The meaning of 
Manigramam is more likely, I think, to be village 
of students. The Mani was the Brahmachari 
or Brahman student. Another form of the same 

m 

root is the common word in I suppose all (cer- 
tainly in many) Tamil villages for any scholar 
•Manakkan or Manawakan, the origin 
being no doubt the Sanskrit Mdnava, a child. 
Moreover the name Grdmam, if my memory 
serves me, was applied in Malabar chiefly, if not 
solely, to villages of BrMmans. However 
here I write under correction, since at the present 
moment I cannot verify my belief in the matter. 

13G, 138, 142, &c. ; also Elliott’s Horce Apocalyptic a, vol. 
II. p. 306 (3rd ed.). 
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But I may add that from the description in Mr. 
Whitehouse 5 s most exhaustive little book of the 
Manigramakar, lam confirmed in my belief 
that they were Brahman converts — or at least 
partial converts — perhaps to Iravi Korttan himself. 
Mr. Whitehouse points out that they were “ con- 
nected with native law-courts,” and that they 
became “ trustees and protectors of lands and 
churches.” They were also, under Knan Thoma, 
appointed to “ regulate and manage all that re- 
lated to the social position and caste questions” of 
certain “ artizans.” This is all very natural if 
they were Brahman converts, but why Manichseans 
should be chosen for such positions it is hard to 
imagine. Mr. Whitehouse further points out that 
the corpse of the last priest of the Manigramakar 
at Kayenkulam was burnt — evidently a reversion 
to the Hindu customs of their forefathers. Still 
further he tells us that in the neighbourhood of 
Quilon their priests, who w r ere called Naimar- 
achchan (by the way quite a Hindu appellation) 
were buried in a “ sitting posture,” and this is the 
way in which certain very high caste NambHris 
are buried to this day. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, that there is more evidence that the 

were high-caste Brahman con- 
verts, who originated from Manigra m a m , the 
student ^v illage, which may have been one of the 
chief seats of Hindu learning at the time, than 
that they were Manichaeans ; which supposition 
appears to me to rest solely on the fact that the 
name of the place begins with Mani. 

Again, there was the troublesome character 
Manikavachakar,* who did much evil as a sorcerer 
in the early days of the Christian Church in Mala- 
bar. Now I do not think that this man had any 
connection whatever with the M a n i g r a m aka r, 
though his name does begin with Mani. He 
was in all probability a Tamil sorcerer : and I 
am not aware that the Munich ee an s were ever 
given to sorcery — at least there is no hint of the 
kind in Bishop Archelaus’s disputation with Manes 
himself, nor in the Treatise of Alexander, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, nor in any subsequent description of 
the Manichaeans I can find. Manikavachakar is a 
surname still existing among the Tamils. The 
name is to be found to-day in Jaffna, and no 
doubt elsewhere. Other Tamil names have a 
similar origin. For instance one of our own native 
pastors has for his original family name Chini- 
vachakar, the meaning of which is not far to find, 
CMni being 'sugar/ and vdchalcum 'speech ; J Chi- 
11 i v a c h a k a r therefore means sugar -tong ued ; 
and Manikavachakar is * Jewel-tongued, 5 
Mdnikya or Mdnilca being a 'ruby, 5 or generally 
a jewel. Manikavachakar is therefore a purely 


Tamil name, and the man -who bore it was, I 
think, simply a Tamil sorcerer. I may as well 
here confess that I myself once suspected that 
this man might have been Thomas the Manichee, 
of whom there has been some ground for sup- 
posing that he was once in Malabar. But I now 
think that the name and character of Manikava- 
chakar is a sufficient answer in the negative. 

I conclude, therefore, that neither Manigra- 
m a in , not M a n i k a v a c h a kar, nor the Pah- 
lavi records, point with the least degree of pro- 
bability to M a n e s and his followers. 

There may indeed have been Maniclueans in 
South India and in Ceylon ; but I do not think 
we have found any certain trace of them at pre- 
sent, and we shall most certainly be misled if 
we begin to look up all the words beginning with 
Mani. There is no ground whatever for suppos- 
ing that Knan Thoma was Manichaeaii ; nor does 
it follow that because Mar Saphor and Mar 
Aphrottu came from Babylon that they were 
Manichaeans. The Epistle of Manes to India 
might give some colour to the supposition that 
he had followers in some part of the country, but 
if neither the Manigramakar, nor the perverts of 
Manikavachakar, nor the writers of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions were Manichmans, where are we to 
find any trace of the sect on the Malabar coast ? 

With regard to the Apostle Thomas’s visit to 
Malabar, Dr. Burnell says there is “ no warrant for 
supposing that St. Thomas visited South India 
an idea which appears to have arisen in the Middle 
Ages, and has been since supported on fanciful 
grounds by some missionaries.” But it appears 
to me that the grounds for supposing that the 
Manichceaus -were the “first Christian mission- 
aries 55 to India — at least to Malabar — are much 
“ more fanciful. 55 For this fact we absolutely 
have no evidence. For though Sulaiman may 
have found Manichmans in Ceylon in 850 a.d. 
(which nevertheless I have shown to be some- 
what doubtful), this does not deny the proba- 
bility of there having been Christians already in 
Malabar. Indeed we have evidence, quite as 
trustworthy as that of Abft Zaid, that there were 
Christians in Malabar long before 850 a.d. And 
even with regard to the advent of St. Thomas 
himself, the evidence is certainly not so ‘ fanciful 5 


as 


that Manigramam is the ' village of 


Manes. 5 Cosmas in the 6th century found Chris- 
tians in Malabar ; but he says nothing of Mani- 
chaeans. Pantaenus speaks in the 2nd century of 
a Gospel of St. Matthew being in India, and of the 
visit of an apostle; and Manes was not then born. 
The report that St. Thomas had been martyred 
in India was known in England at least as early 


Whitehouse 
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as the 9th century. The Syrians themselves speak 
of the care of the Edessans for them. And 
Eusebius and other Church historians tell us 
that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa. It is 
remarkable too that Pseudo- Abdias, in his account 
of the Consummation of Thomas, adds to the 
original that St. Thomas's bones were taken by 
his brethren after his martyrdom, and buried in 


All this does not, however, diminish one jot the 
interest one feels in the discovery of the Pahlavi 
Inscriptions at the Mount and at Kottayam. I 
tender my very best thanks to Dr. Burnell for 
his antiquarian researches, and trust they may 
be long continued. 

The true value of these Pahlavi Inscriptions is, 
I venture to think, that they testify to the fact, 


Edessa. Even .though we allow that this is a which I believe I was the first to bring forward, 

myth, we cannot but ask, Whence did Abdias re- that there was a very early connection between 

ceive this idea of Edessa ?’ the Church at Edessa and the Church of Travan- 

My own strong impression is that St. Thomas core and Cochin, 
was the Apostle both of Edessa and Malabar, and 


that hence their connection arose. The Persian 
colonists thus become no mystery. The Pahlavi 
language, according to Max Muller, originated in 
an Aramman dialect of Assyria, and may well 
therefore have been known and used so far north 
in the Persian Empire as Edessa ; and from An- 
tioch, which is not many miles from the ancient 
Edessa, the Malabar Christians have received 
their Bishops from at least a very remote period. 


Richaiid Collins. 


Kandy, Ceylon , IStli March 1875. 


NOTES : — SAMP G A M, BELGAM, Ac. 

Town S a m p g a lii , or the Village of Snakes, 
S.E. from Belgaiii: Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 6. 

Fort Belgium was conquered from Parikshit, 
the father of Janamejaya of the Gauja Agrahara 


As Edessa was also the see of Jacob Albardai, the grant* by Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 
reviver of Eutycliianism, I suspect that the A - D - 1472. 


In 1523 Ismail Adil Shah conferred it in 


on now. 


Church of Malabar, or at least many of its mem- 
bers, have been Eutychians since the 6tli century. j&gir upon Khhsnt Turk, from Laristan, with the 

But this is too wide a subject for me to enter title of Asad Khan, and upon the death of that 

nobleman in 154G it was confiscated, with all 

. - A 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that some causes his other estates and property, by Ibrahim Adil 

must have arisen to “ transform the old Persian Shah. 

Church into adherents of Syrian sects. 5 5 But 

surely there is no necessity whatever to raise such 
a question. The Church of Edessa early became hi the Gauja Agrahara grant took place in 1521, 

subject to Antioch, and beyond this there is no is situated 120 miles S.E. from Belgaiii, wheie 

Dr. Francis Buchanan discovered some inscrip- 
tions of the reign of Yudishthira when he visited 


The town and great Temple of Harihara, 
where the burning of tlie snakes mentioned 


evidence of change. The name Syrian was, no 
doubt, first given to these people by Europeans. 

They never, I believe, call them's elves Syrians, but the place in 180b. 


N a s r a n i M a p p i 1 1 a . 


When and by whom was the Mosque at Samp- 


It only remains for me to add that having read gam erected P and may not the passages fiomthe 

Qoran ably deciphered by Professor Blochmann 


through Dr. Burnell's 

O 


paper 


with increasing 


astonishment at the slender grounds, as they ap- be applied in throwing further historical light 


pear to me, on which lie seeks to establish the 
fact that the earliest Christian sects in India were 
Maniclueans, and having supposed that the Pah- 
lavi Inscriptions were to make it all plain, my 
astonishment came to a climax when I read, “ If 
these Pahlavi Inscriptions were Manicligean, they 
would be in a different character. It seems to me 
not unlikely, however, that relics of the Manichm- 
ans may yet remain to be discovered on the west 
coast of the Peninsula, where they once were very 
numerous. 5 ’ (The italics are my own.) 

The Manichgean origin of Christianity in South 
India, then, is a thorough miserrimus dexter — and 
we may safely shelve the subject till the “ relics 
of the Manichgeans” actually do come to light. 


* Conf. Ind. Ant . vol. I. p. 377, and vol. III. p. 268 . — Ed. 


upon the atrocious burning of tlie wretched beings 
denounced as heretics at the solar eclipse at 

Harihara, 6-7 April 1521 a.d. ? 

Why was the town designated by the name 
S a m p g a m. , or Village of Snakes ? V as it at airy 

period inhabited by a Shri or Syrian popula- 
tion, f and what accounts are given there of the 

burning at H a r i h a r a ? 

Notes. — Ferishtah, Persian text, vol. II. p. ol ; 

Buchanan’s Southern India, vol. III. p. 8o ; Scott s 

JDehhan, p. 277; Araish-i-MahfQ, translated by 

Lieut. M. H. Court (1871), p« 164. 

R. R. W. Ellis. 

Star-cross, near Exeter, 6th March 18/5. 


f Certainly not. — E d. 
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Answers to Mr. Sinclair's Queries . 

( Tnd . Ant. .vol. IY. p. 118.) 

(1.) The Kine tree is the Acacia procer a. 
It is very common in the Konkan, and is known 
there by the name Kinai. It is a useful 
timber-tree, and its dark heartwood closely re- 
sembles blackwood. 

(2.) Khurasani is the Guizotia oleifera. 
This compositous plant is extensively cultivated 
in various parts of India for its seed (or rather 
the fruit). In the neighbourhood of Bombay it 
is known by the above name, in the Dekhan it is 
called Karalc, and in Upper India it goes by the 
name of R a m a t i 1 and Kalatil. It yields an 
edible oil, which is also useful in painting, for 
burning, &c, 

Narayan Daji. 

Bombay, 5th April 1875. 

SONG OF HAFIZ. 

The following translation, in the measure of the 
original, of the famous song of Hafiz, is taken 
from the Calcutta Revieio : — 

Singer, O sing with all thine art, 

Strains ever charming, sweetly new ; • 

Seek for the wine that opes the heart. 

Ever more sparkling, brightly new ! 

With thine own loved one, like a toy,' 

Seated apart in heavenly joy, 

Snatch from her lips kiss after kiss, 
Momently still renew the bliss ! 

Boy with the silver anklets, bring 
Wine to inspire me as I sing ; 

Hasten to pour in goblet bright 
Nectar of Shiraz, soul’s delight. 

Life is but life, and pleasures thine, 

Long as thou quaff’st the quick’ning wine ; 
Pour out the flagon’s nectary wealth, 

Drink to thy loved one many a health. 

Thou who hast stole my heart away, 

Darling, for me thy charms display, 

Deck and adorn thy youth’s soft bloom, 

Use each fair dye and sweet perfume. 
Zephyr morn, when passing by 

Bow’r of my love, this message sigh, 

Strains from her Hafiz fond and true, 

Strains still more sparkling, sweetly new ! 

THE PRE-HISTORIC PEOPLE OF THE 

NICOBARS. 

Few literary and topographical curiosities have 
appeared for many a day so unique as a Vocabulary 
of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman 
Islands , by Mr. P. A. de Roepstorff, an extra 
assistant commissioner there, and son of one of 
the last Danish Governors of the Nicobars. The 
work, of which only forty-five copies have been 


published, is a vast but thin folio, printed at the 
hand-press of the convict settlement of Port Blair, 
which is so deficient in type that corrections and 
additions have been made in many instances by 
the pen. Mr. dc Roepstorff devotes fifteen of his 
expansive pages to an account of the inhabitants, 
while the rest of the work consists of a vocabulary 
of -words in English and in the Nankauri, Great 
Nicobar, Teressa, Car Nicobar, Shobaeng, and 
Andaman dialects. v 

0 

Though side by side in the direction of north and 
south, the Andamaiis and the Nicobars differ 
widely both as to their products and their people. 
The Andamans are clothed to the water’s edge with 
lordly forest trees and mangrove jungle, made so 
impenetrable by glorious creepers and brushwood 
that even the pigmy inhabitants sometimes fail to 
penetrate the forests. Not a palm-tree is to be seen 
except such as we have introduced. The Anda- 
manese man, when fully grown, ranges in height 
from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 1 inch. His negrito 
origin is unmistakeable. The Nicobars, on the 
other hand, produce magnificent forests of cocoa- 
nut palms, especially amid the coral sand that 
fringes the islands. The interior is dotted with 
long-stretching patches of grass, which, in the 
distance, look like a series of English parks, but 
are in reality jungle, marking the comparatively 
unfruitful soil of magnesian clay. The Nicobarese, 
or Nankauri, as he is called, from the islands which 
we know best, stands out from 5' -6" to 5' -9" in height 
when fully grown. Though neither Malay nor 
Burmese, he looks like a cross between both. He 
may, till we know more about him, bo pronounced 
the outer fringe of the Malayan races, according to 
Dr. Rink; Mr. do Roepstorff modestly refuses 
to dogmatize save in & negative way. As the 
Andamanese point to a fiercer tribe in the interior, 
the Jadalis, who are aboriginal compared with 
them, so in the Nicobars we have the Shobcengs, 
who are a purely Mongolian race. But the Nan- 
kauri people, or Nicobarese proper, have gradually 
got the better of them, though there are still occa- 
sional fights, and the majority have settled down 
as the potters of the group in the isolated island 
of Shaura. As the kitchen middens, or heaps of 
oyster-shells covering articles made in copper and 
iron, point to an older race, or at least an older 
civilization, than that of the Andamanese, who no 
longer eat oysters, and used only flint before we 
introduced iron, so Mr. de Roepstorff pronounces 
the Nicobarese “ a very old people, having preserved 
their old civilization and religious customs intact, 
while, perhaps, their religious ideas and theories 
have gradually died out.” 

Each Nicobar hamlet of from four to twenty 
houses forms a democratic community enriched by 
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nature with all that can meet their wants, and 
troubled only by the Iwis or manes of their deceased 
progenitors, with which they wage almost incessant 
war. The Nicobarese resemble the Andamanese 
and all the non-Aryan races of India not only in 
this fear of demons, and in the exorcism required 
to defeat their malice, but in truthfulness, honesty, 
good nature, and the love of drink. The family 
life seems perfect. The father is the head of the 
house, the mother takes his place on his death, and 
when both pass away, the property is equally divid- 
ed, the eldest son, however, taking the house, but 
maintaining his unmarried sisters. Each may do 
as he likes, but age is reverenced, and women are 
treated with a loving respect. Girls, married at 
from 13 to 15 years of age, freely choose their 
husbands, being influenced through their relatives, 
like more modern races, chiefly by such considera- 
tions as the suitors’ possessions in pigs and palm- 
trees. Fidelity is the rule, subject to a somewhat 
lax system of divorce. To have, or to be expecting 
children, is most honourable. In the latter case 
both the man and the woman cease to work for a 
time. Friends compete with each other for the 
honour of feasting them, and they are taken to the 
gardens in the interior, far from ship-captains and 
wild pigs, where on the co-operative system the 
Nicobarese rear their scanty vegetables. The seed 
sown by such a couple is sure to be blessed. Their 
women enjoy a liberty and are treated with a re- 
verence which all other Eastern races would do well 
to imitate. We were eye-witnesses of this when 
we accompanied “ Captain London,” who was 
gorgeously dressed in a naval uniform much too 
large for him, to visit his wife and mother, who 
squatted unashamedly on either side of the fire- 
place of the principal house in the village of Ma- 
lacca. The house was scrupulously clean, save for 
the smoke and soot. The evening meal of panda- 
nns was being cooked, and the abundant cocoanut 
was offered. A mixture of all the tongues of the 
East sufficed as the medium of the most polite 
messages. The best Highland shanty was not 
half so comfortable, while the sea, gently rolling in 


under the house, washed away all traces of impurity 
below. We were in a lake-dwelling ! 

With the dead the Nicobarese bury most of his 
moveable property, and fast for two months, 
abstaining even from their loved tobacco. At the 
end of that time they dig up the body, when the 
widow or mother, taking the head on her lap, strips 
it of all putridity and the remains are finally con- 
signed to the earth. Believing vaguely in a life to 

come, they hold that the spirit joins that land of 

■ 

Iwis to whose mischievous action they ascribe all 
misfortune, whether fever or unsuccessful fishing. 
As with the Andamanese also, the moon plays an 
important part in their superstitions, for their 
success in spearing fish by torchlight, at which 
they are adepts, depends on its light. At certain 

t 

stages of the moon they will not work. To neu- 
tralize the Iwi — the same word means in their 
language “ to become” — they have ‘ manloene’ or 
exorcists, who pretend to cure the sick by extract- 
ing from their bodies the stone or pig’s tooth 
which is said to have caused the sickness. These 
priests also practise ventriloquism. Their great 
time is when the hamlets are summoned to 
that feast which is intended to drive off the 
Iwis partly by gifts and partly by force. While 
the men and priests sit smoking and drinking 
silently, the women continue to howl dolefully as 
they cut up the gifts for the spirits and throw the 
fragments into the sea. Daubed over with oil and 
red paint, and excited by their potations of palm- 
wine, the ‘ manloene’ advance to the conflict. Now 
in deep bass they coax, and now they fight wildly 
with the malicious Iwis, to the chorus of the 

4 

women’s howling, till, at last, after a hand-to-hand 
battle, the invisible spirits are carried off to a toy 
boat festooned with leaves previously prepared for 
them. This the youths tow triumphantly out to 
sea, where they leave it and its supernatural cargo, 
and return to the feast and the dance. Locked in 
a circle, with their arms over each other’s shoul- 
ders, the men leap up and fall down on their heels 
to the sound of hideous music . — Friend of India , 
July 23rd, 1874. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Bombay Sanskrit Series. Daeakumaracliarita, Part I, 
edited with critical and explanatory notes by G. Bidder, 
Ph.D., M.A. 1873. 

The lasakumdracharita is rightly reckoned 
among the standard works of Sanskrit literature. 
Its author, Bandin, was one of those great masters 
at whose wonderful power and skill we can only 
marvel. In the hands of those giants the lan- 
guage was a mere plaything, and assumed the 
ost varied and exquisite forms, which the pre- 


sent age strives in vain to imitate. These are the 
men who have shown to the world the extraor- 
dinary and almost unrivalled powers of that most 
ancient tongue, andhow variform are the structures 


can 


simple bases. The work under review is a model 
of prose writing, and the student would do well to 
read and re-read it. It possesses all the good 
■noints of the well-known prose writers without 
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their faults. It would have been impossible for an account of the way in which that worthy planned 

Sana, with his love of diffusiveness, to have de- the commission of adultery with Kalpasundari, 

♦ * 

scribed the city of Pushpapuri, or to have summed and how, whilst lying on his bed the night before, 

up the virtues of Rajahansa, in 'pages less in he had some prickings of conscience regarding 

number than the lines in which Dandin disposed it, which, however, he got rid of by remembering 

of them. Yet in the concise style of the latter that a violation of dharma was approved of by the 

poet there is sufficient to prove that his powers Sastras for the sake of artha and kdma, and that 


of description were of no mean order. 

He has given, too, enough of alliteration to 


in the issue there would be something to the 
credit side of Iris account ! He was further assured 


demonstrate his acquaintance with that branch of the propriety of what he was about to do by 

a ^ m •• •• A • r. 


cf alcmkdra, and to gratify [hose who have a 


the elephant-headed god, who appeared to him for 


taste for it, without engendering the mingled feel- the purpose in a dream ! 


mg of weariness and irritability inseparable from 
the perusal of Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd. 


The undoubted tendency of writings of this class 
is to mislead the simple-minded by suggesting, if 


But these eulogistic remarks must be held to not actually inculcating, that darkness and light, 

apply to the language alone. With ancient infamy and virtue, are one and the same 5 — and 

Indian writers the subject to be treated on would J e ^ from streams such as this did the youths of 

seem to have been of comparatively little moment, P as ^ centuries imbibe their ideas of virtue and 

" I . • TTT 11 • 1 I 1 IT "I 1 fk 


whilst the language in which it was to be clothed purity! Well then may the scholar and lover of 

was all-important. Hence the poverty of real true morals, whilst levelling among the delights 

instruction derivable from the classical writings, °f Sanskrit, rejoice that by the bringing in ol 

and hence also the difficulty not unfrequently English literature purer fountains have been open- 

found in interpreting compositions on the most ec ^- ll P> which the young of India may drink 

ordinary subjects. If Bharavi had written to without pollution. The existing vernacular litera- 

instruct, the fifteenth canto of his poem would ture is wholly impotent for good. In 18(37 Mr. 

never have appeared, and so with parts of most Mahadeva Govind Ranade stated that the Pancho 


of the poems. 


pdkhydn , Vetdl Panchvisi, Siihhdsan Battisi , and 


No ' one, again, would venture to deny that the Suka BdiiattaA “ constitute the stock of the most 

morale of Sanskrit literature is very low, and the P°P ular storics of ficfcion iu tho [Marfitht] 

*1 . — . - .i-j. . ^ ./ - 7. — 1 - . . _ ^ ... . « • .« » . . . « .7 ^ * a « . « » .4 

work under review forms no exception to the rule. 

Of its male heroes, Rajahahsa was respectable 
enough ; but Apah&ravarman, who may be taken 


language, and are to be found in every indigenous 
school , and constitute their whole library (Preface 
to Catalogue of Native Publications in the Bombay 


as a type of the rest, and whose career is sketched Residency up to 31 st December 1864.) ^ Alas for 

at some length, was a successful thief, intriguer, 
burglar, and murderer. He related his adventures 

o J * 

to his friend and master Rajavahana, himself 
far from imrftaculate, but who after listening to 
the recital of those deeds of blood and villainy 


the morals of the scliool-boys if formed from the * 
teaching of those works ! The last of the four, 
which in the body of the Catalogue is facetiously 
called a book of 72 4 moral stories / might more 




truthfully be termed a “ Manual of Immorality 
and the few grains of truth to be found in the 
other three are largely outweighed by the noxious 


^CrT^-cTr! The principal female characters are matter they contain. The interdependence of 

either hetairce or behave as such ; and we have nations is an acknowledged fact, and is it not meet 

a detailed account of the skilful manner in which that, coming into contact after long ages of separa- 

oneof them, to win a bet, managed to delude a simple tion, the Eastern and Western branches of the 


sage, ignorant of the ways of the world, and to 
allure him from his wild hermitage to the 


great 


c 


Aryan family should minister to one 

another’s necessity ? The swarms who migrated 
lissolute court of the king, after fascinating him fco India frQm tlie common home conser ved with 

with a vivid description of kdma with its modus jealous care fcheir sacrecl language , and, handing it 

operandi ! To convince the sage of the harmlessjjess down from geueration to generation as a precious 

of Mma, the girl is made to quote from the Sastras heirloom> now presenb it a i mQB f intact to the 

admiring gaze of the whole family. The Teutonic 


several instances of lewdness practised by the 

gods themselves,-— a course also adopted, it would branch' comes' from its for-off home, bringing with 
seem, by Rajavahana to overcome the scruples it a newl ired lifcerature and re ligion, and 

of Avantisundan, wh o after h earing them m made offers them in . retum to itg Eastern brothers. 

to exclaim : UTH YRUPIT NINfl rt : | Scholars of all countries will accept with thank- 

a D7 H ^TPTTCtI • ! Again, in fulness the instalment of the Basahunidrachar i-Ut 

the story of Apaharavarman, we have (on page 83) which Dr. Buhler has presented to them. For this 
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formed (page 30, line 2). 

On page 8 we hare the poet’s account of the great 
battle between the kings of Malwa and Magadha, 


and he proceeds to say : ?TT 


O •S 


rs 


W trap? as^aro r*w wr r^r^r^r^rnT twr TO- 


^ *s. 


w sFRirr rcg n nPDrsr tnn to from i; 

% 1% NT I^rwmfcC: Dr. Biihler renders the 
words Pf3T«j ri tl frT PPT%“ his obedient army not 


edition three manuscripts, three editions, and two 
commentaries were collated, and the result is very 
satisfactory. There are only two noticeable mis- 
takes in the text. One occurs in line 17 of page 80, 

where srjTflrlT 1 ! is found for 3pwq?f. Apahara- 
varman’s instructions conclude with the ffcT of the 
previous clause, and he then states the fact that, in 
accordance with them, the woman followed Kalpa- 

snndari about like her shadow. The other is in being on the spot,” which seems open to question, 

line 6 of page 66. The word STTcRTT 5 ! there used, It was not likely that the king would go alone 

and rendered in the notes “ having refused strongly to assist his friend, and that his army was present 
(to give an answ r er),” is incorrect. That verb i s shown by the statement of the poet that he re- 
means ‘ to press a person strongly but as this turned to his own city accompanied by what 

does not in the least suit the context, the alterna- remained of it. What is the force of as ap- 
plied to his army? Might it not mean ‘worthless,’ 
by all means be adopted. r Ihe notes are exceed- and so show that the words quoted above should 

ingly good, and the short extracts from the be translated * his army not being obedient’ ? 


TO 


commentaries have been very judiciously made. 


The rendering of (page 29, line 4) by 


To err is human, however, and the proofs afford- , sweefc _ singing Roils’ is quite indefensible. The 

edin these notes that their compiler shares the fi rs t mem b er 0 f this D vanda compound means 

common lot of humanity, shall now be indicated. < 5 

In the third line of the opening verse occurs the ^ mentioned on page 49, line 9, has 

been wrongly explained by the commentator from 
whom Dr. Biihler quotes. The term, in this 
meaning of passage at any rate, evidently means ‘ flatterers,’ 
be ‘ axis (axle),’ and i.e. ‘ those whose words are acceptable’ and the 










not ‘pole-staff.’ On the same page we find, as an rendering of the word RfrT^W which occurs 

epithet of iprjlT, tlie expression TOKTOTTW- on the same page is equally incorrect. The 

PDq n rTOf, the leamed annotator gives first the explanation of 

qvq- of which has been rendered ‘shops.’ This the scholium, viz. Tfr? TOPlft-- or gf^fr 
meaning is very suitable and almost necessary, TrfflTW ?fcT and then translates it ‘bully,’ 

but has the word elsewhere been known to mean for which there is not the slightest authority. In 




6 trade’ ? Nothing indeed but the presence of 

TOpfTcT could cause the slightest doubt that it has 
here the common meaning of c wares.’ Do the 


anything more than ‘ a vendible article,’ or the interpretation of the phrase 

(page 60, line 8) the commentary 
seems to have gone astray. There is no reliable 

evidence that srPTl?: is equivalent to 3=RTSf: as 
commentaries give no extracts from any kosa, stated. Its true sense would appear to be 
so as to elucidate the point? On page 2 we have ^ and the phrase would then be £ the 

Dandin s poetic description of the beauties of sun’s orb, red as a garland made of the golden 
Yasumati’s members owing to the union with foliage of the wishing-tree.’ 
them of Cupid’s weapons, &c. when he himself -was 

destroyed by Siva, in the course of which comes the 


following 




The last point to be noticed is the interpretation 
of RPTRT on page 71, line 4, by “ worn the day 
before.” The sentence is this : cTOTr&TflT 




Here then are two distinct things 


curate Protect Wilson, Dr. Biihler renders ft ™ ^ 

“the two Rambhas : the nymph Kumbha and 

any other Apsaras,” which is quite wrong. The brought by the woman, as shown y t e use o e 

cl . j .1 • i r< • ~i coni unction xp One of them is clearly the soiled 

expression having thighs [tapering] like wxyuuuuiou u. ^ j 

garment,” and the other is This word is 

here a noun, not an adjective, and is qualified by 
the preceding compound. It is found in Mdgha 
iii. 60, and is thus explained by Mallinatha; 


the plantain-tree/ is very often met with as 
applied to women. There is an instance of it in 
Mdgha viii. 19, which the commentator explains 


thus:t^T qFTP *rr- The charms vm 

of Avantisundari are described by Dandin in words 




This is the meaning Dandin 


which differ very slightly from those employed evidently attached to it too, and the gif ts pretended 
in the former case, and here the 3^fif is said to be to have been sent by the princess to her lover 
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were a ‘refuse garland, smeared with jRf^-juice spit} 
from the mouth, and a dirty robe’ ! 

Talib-ul-Ilm. 


Thacker’s Hand-books of Hindustan. — A Hand-book 
for Visitors to Agra and its neighbourhood, by II- G. 
Keene. (12mo, 160 pp.) Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. 

1874. . 

A Hand-book for Visitors to Dehlt and its neighbour- 
hood, by H. G. Keene. (12mo, 79 pp.) Calcutta : Thacker, 

Spink & Co. 1874. 

These little books are revised editions of the 
author’s Guide-books, already pretty well known 
to visitors to the old royal cities of Upper India. 
In his preface to the first the author modestly 
states that although lie “has used his best en- 


Ubool Fuzl, Ukbur, Udhum Khan, Taj Muhul, Vi- 
krumadit, etc. will supplant the better known and 
more accurate Abul Fazl, Akbar, Adliaxn Khan, 
&c. These Hand-books are just what the visitor 
requires : they point out all that is really worth 
seeing in and all around the two cities, and describe 
the buildings in brief compass, with intelligence, 
thorough appreciation, and rare accuracy, 


Origin of tlie Dime a Puja, by PratApa Chandra Ghoslia, 
B.A. (67 pp. 12 mo.) Calcutta, 1874. 

This paper, originally published in the Hindu 
Patriot, was scarcely worth reprinting. As to 


deavours to render Ins information accurate by the ‘ Origin’ of the Durga festival the writer says 

verifying it from the best and most original at the outset-" When it was first established the 

sources, yet he has abstained from controversy, memory of man, it seems, runneth not to. Instead 

and does not desire to be regarded as an antiqua- of carefully collecting and arranging the materials 

rian authority.” Mr. Keene intersperses his in- that exist in Hindu literature bearing upon the 

subject in hand, this very excursive writer flies 

off to theories and generalizations. “ To a nation,” 

tins of" Bayard "Taylor," the quaint accounts of bc sa F s ’ “ to which language was cosmos, to which 

Bernier, Finch, and De Laet, and with quotations bcaut Y was betfcer expressed in words than m the 

from whatever almost has been written worth objects described, to which the flower was lovelier 

[uoting in reference to the objects he describes, 


teresting notes with extracts from the architec- 
tural remarks of Fergusson, the eloquent descrip- 


carefully correcting them wherever they have 
fallen into even a trifling inaccuracy. And his 


when it -was clothed with the tints of the imagina 
tion than when it appeared in its pristine shape, 
grammar was the basis of knowledge and religion. 


intimate acquaintance with what he describes, and Words consequently exercised greater influence 

upon the Hindu mind than the works of nature 

or of man. V Words have evidently a greater in- 
fluence with this author than his subject, and so 
he affirms that “ the Durga Puja of to-day is an 
evolution of many mutations,” and that “in the 


his attention to native history and to inscriptions, 
enables him to add interesting items to our know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, the Mosque at A g r a, 
which has been attributed to Akbar, he notices as 
having, “from the obvious evidence of the inscrip- 


tion over the main archway,” been “ built by Shah early days when the Aryans lived somewhere 
Jehan in the year 1053 H. (a.d. 1644), and to have near the plateau of the Belur Tagh, its vernal form 
taken five years to complete.” The Boland Dar- the Yasanti Puja was in vogue.” 


waza, or great gate to the Mosque at F a t h e p u r 


He concludes that Durga “ is a grand develop- 


Sikri, he notes was built as ‘ a triumphal arch’ nient of a primeval Vedic idea, produced in un 

a good many years after the D argali or sacred questioned and unquestionable Words, which in 

quadrangle, and bears an inscription beginning their turn have been transformed into various 

thus: “His Majesty, king of kings, Heaven of forms and attributes by the authors of the Tantras- 

the Court, shadow of God, Jalaluddin Muhammad and Purdncts, and at last imbedded in the present 

Khan the Emperor. He conquered the kingdom system of worship.” 

of the south, and Dan d e s , which was formerly 
called Khan des, in the divine. 46th, corre- 
sponding to the Hijirah year 1010. Having reach- facts, as of theories, is very indefinite, and hazily 

ed Fathepur he proceeded to Agra.” The Mosque hid in grandiloquent verbiage. It is a pity to find 


The teaching of this little book, if it teaches 
anything, is pantheistic ; but the author’s hold of 


bears the date Hijirah 979, i.e . a.d. 1571. 


young Hindus with abilities and learning like' the 


To the Agra Hand-book the author has added writer of this pamphlet taking so little care to edu- 
a brief history of the Mughul Empire from a.d. 


cate themselves in habits of closer thought andmore 


1526, and an appendix on Hindustani Arcliitec- industrious research, and so rushing into print 


ture, which will be read with interest. To the 


with the most baseless day-dreams, mistaking 


Dehli one, a c Note on the Slave and Khilji dynas- them for the results of scientific research. Yet 


ties, and others on the Elephant Statues, Firuz 


this is not the case with Hindus only : some Euro 


Lafi, &c. Mr. Keene has a passion for spelling peans have set them examples they have not yet 
Oriental names in his own way which is an rivalled, nor are likely soon to do, in the bulk 
attempt to render what may be called the vulgar and pretentiousness of their publications, and the* 


uniform. 


want of any foundation in fact for their theories. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S 


(Continued from page 48.) 


IV. — Old Walls and Dykes. 



ESIDE cairns, dolmens, And stone-circles, 
there exist upon the N i 1 g i r i Hills other 
structural antiquities of a different nature, name- 
ly, remains of fortifications and dwellings, the 
latter resembling the hut-circles and foundations 
so common on Dartmoor and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. At present the only notice of them known 
to me is in Major Congreve’s paper on the Anti- 
quities of the Nilgiri Hills in No. 32 of the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, where 
(at pages 97-98) he describes the vestiges of what 
he conjectures maj have been an old capital of the 
Toda people situated in that locality so sacred to 
picnics, Fairlawn, near Utakamancl. On the sides 
and at the bottom of that most picturesque and 
delightful valley Major Congreve discovered for- 
tified mounds, long lines of ramparts, an altar- 
rock encircled by stones, circular, walls of un- 
cemented stones enclosing spaces occupied by 
single and double rings of stones and heaps ; 
and, by the stream that threads the valley, 
“ long rows of ruined walls forming streets ; 
and square foundations of buildings.” I con- 
fess not having been able to trace out all the 
objects enumerated by Major Congreve, and the 
heaps and mounds by the stream seemed often 
hard to distinguish from fluviatile deposits ; and 
his conclusion, that at this nearly central spot of 
the Nilgiris “ stood the capital of the ancient 
Thankawar (Toda) people,” appears as un- 
certain as the theory that links the cairns and 
dolmens with the Todas. The circular stone wall 
enclosing a space occupied by the stone-rings is 
noteworthy, as corresponding with traces of pre- 
historic fortified villages in England, such as 
Grimspound upon Dartmoor, where a massive 
wall surrounds a space filled with hut-circles. 
In all countries and ages similar conditions of 
life give rise to similar results, and in such 
fortified enclosures the ancient populations lived 
or took refuge on the approach of danger.* In 

* “ The whole surface of the Khanate is covered with 
homesteads, scattered at intervals along the canals. Towns 
in Khiva are consequently not numerous, and are inhabited 
solely by the servants of the State, by artizans, and by 
traders. The homesteads of the peasants approach the 
description given in the Vendid&d of those of the ancient 
Iranians, and may be oalled small square mud forts, the 
sides of which vary in length from twenty to one hundred 


several districts of the Madras Presidency tlie 
open plains are dotted with lofty square brick 
enclosures, into which less than a century ago 
the villagers used to fly with their families and 
herds on the approach of marauding Maisur or 
Marat ha horsemen, and remain till the raid had 
swept by. Both in Telugu and Tamil the word 
vdldsa (-dvTt'j denotes “flying from home for 

fear of a hostile army,” and in many tracts, 
especially in South Koimbatur, this ominous 
word enters into the names of the present vil- 
lages, such as Papavalasa, Valasupalayam, Ac., 
— indicating where hurried fugitives had set- 
tled and built themselves new abodes. 

But returning to the Nilgiris : — at the head 

of the Segur Pass immediately on entering the 

table-land, on the north side of the road a vallev 

» * 

runs towards the well-known ‘ Malya mand 
it is enclosed between steep sides, and from its 
head a long narrow ridge or promontory runs 
along its middle towards the Segur road, ending 
abruptly in a steep dip, and both sides of the 
ridge descend in steep grassy slopes. Just be- 
fore the terminal dip the saddle of this central 
ridge is crossed by a somewhat remarkable 
breastwork or fortification with walled enclo- 
sures at each end, thus : 


\ 


B 



From. A to B there is a very massive wall, 
twenty-five yards long and two thick, of large 
stones and pieces of rock, including some natural 

yards, according to the. size of the family inhabiting them. 
The walls are about fifteen feet high, and within their enclo- 
sure are the different dwelling-houses — on the fiat roofs of 
which the garnered crops are stored — and the various cattle - 
yards and outhouses / * — Correspondent of the Daily News. 
From such homesteads fortresses and walled towns doubt- 
less developed. 
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boulders cropping up on the ridge top which it 
spans ; at C there is a considerable hollow en- 
closed by a rude wall, and at D a flat thickly - 
lichened natural surface of rock, enclosed by a 
massive wall, fourteen yards in diameter, with 
an entrance at the top between two tall natural 
boulders : under this, at E, there is another 
smaller walled enclosure, four yards in diame- 
ter. - C is on the slope on one side of the ridge, 
and. I) and E on the slope on the other 
side. The elegant Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantuni 
JEthiopicwn), now become scarce about Uta- 
kamand, grows abundantly amid the stones 
of D. About a hundred yards northward of the 
breastwork there are many stone-rings barely 
visible in the grass on the top of the ridge ; 
digging in some of them yielded no results. 
The position, flanked and fronted by steep 
slopes, is strong, and the breastwork might, 
temporarily at least, resist invaders coming 
up the Segur Pass from the Maisur plateau, 
and a fugitive Raja might now and then have 
sought safety in the mountains, — otherwise it is 
difficult to imagine natives resorting to these 
cool heights, so hateful to them, so delightful 
to Europeans. But the circular appendages at 
each end of the breastwork seem problematical. 
That at D, enclosing a flat table of rock, might 
suggest dreams of a place of sacrifice, entered 
as it is through a stately rocky portal ; but 
speculation were hazardous. I do not know that 
this antiquity has been noticed, but being near 
Utakamand it might be worth a visit from 
skilled archaeologists. Still nearer the canton- 
ment, not far behind 4 Sylk’s Hotel,’ at the top 

• * t? _ 

of a long* steep slope leading downwards towards 


sees them carried in all directions for loner 
distances, and in a manner hard to reconcile 
with purposes of defence or boundary ; — indeed 
their use for either purpose must have been 
wholly incommensurate with tlie labour 


ex- 


pended upon them. So, too, “ great and massive 
walls eight feet high, half as thick, and extending 


b 
) 


for long distances, are found buried in cleej 
forest on the crest of the ghats between 
Kanara and Maisur, with large trees rooted in 
them the Kanarese term for such remains 

■aggaru— curiously corresponds with the Latin 

% • 

agger. Mr. Richter further quotes a passage 
bearing upon the matter from the Fortnightly 
Review : — “ Probably no country in tlie world 
possesses so many ancient earthworks— certainly 
none upon such a stupendous .uale — as Engle 
They are extremely difficult of access, from the 
steepness of the mountain height on which they 
were formed. Undoubtedly this is the most 
ancient species of rampart known : it existed 
ages before the use of muxal fortifications, and 
originated in all probability with the nations of 
the East.” The huge dykes in Wiltshire are 
especially noteworthy, and as an exemplar, and 
perhaps the greatest, of all, I may mention the 
Wansdyke, which magnificent earthwork reach- 
ed from the British Channel across Somerset 
and Wilts to the woodlands of Berkshire, and 

■J 7 

is still traceable in many places. Whether this 
was a kadanga or war-trench, or a boundary 
line between tribes, is debated by antiquaries. 
It has been pertinently remarked that to gar- 
rison it throughout would require an incon- 
ceivable number pf men, and it lias been gene- 
rally regarded as a Belgic boundary. One may 
the valley and ridge already mentioned, there is 1 observe, however, that the great wall of China, 
another crescent-shaped breastwork, 2 6 1- yards 
between the tips, with traces of smaller works 
at each tip. 

As not unconnected with this subject, I may 
refer to the Kurg hadanrjas or war- trenches, de- 
scribed in the Rev. G. Richter’s Manual of Georg 
(pp- 190-391) ; these are enormous trenches 

avated soil, and 


defended by a bank of the 
“stretch over hills, woods, and comparative- 
ly flat countries, for miles and miles, at some 
.places branching off in various directions, or 
encircling hill-tops.” Mr. Richter quotes old | ing notions, but to which many considerations 


which falls within the category of these prodi- 
gious works of antiquity, was certainly intended 
for defence. Upon the whole question of these 
surprising works, whether in England, Kurg, 
or Kanara, it may be finally added, in the words 
of the writer quoted by Mr. Richter, that “the 
organization of labour necessary for carrying 
them out evinces a condition of society in pre- 
historic times utterly incompatible with the 
prevailing notions on the subject.” One pos- 
sible supposition — repugnant enough to prevaii- 


records to show that they were constructed by j seem to point — is that the pre-historic world 

ancient Rajas to fortify the principality. In i may have been everywhere vastly more populous 


South Kanara also these trenches abound ; one 


than the present. 
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V. Folk-lore, Water-stories. 


men appeared and offered to lead Rim to a 


In (Note III. vol. III. p. 161) some similarities country full of delights and sports. So they 
were adduced between popular stories in the far took him beneath the river into a most beauti- 

_ ■ . H fe “1 


West 


He sometimes 


ful country, but obscure, and not illuminated 

— " 

was terrestrial ; and it may not be amiss to sup- with the full light of the sun. There he was 

plement them with an instance or two of corre- brought before the king and lived long with 

spondences in beliefs in wondrous worlds be- the inhabitants, who were all of the smallest 

neath the water. All European fairy-lore and stature, but fair and handsome, ate no flesh, but 

medieval romance is full of marvellous regions lived on milk and herbs. 

and splendid dwellings beneath lakes, rivers, returned to the upper world by the way he 

had gone, and visited his mother, who desired 

him to bring her some gold, with -which that 

Eastern fancy, as witness the story told by country abounded ; so once he stole a golden 

Gulnar to the Persian king, of the sea-people, ball and brought it to her, but was pursued, and 

their way of life, and resplendent habitations. the ball snatched away, by two pigmies. After 

that, though he tried for a year, he could never 


and the sea; and the Thousand and One Nights 
alone show that the idea was nothing strange to 


All know that in Ireland the O’Donogliue still 


lives in pomp beneath the waters of Killarney,* find again the secret passage. With particular 
and may be seen gliding over them on his white reference to this last story a copy is now given 

horse each Mayday morning. 


Lough Corrib, of the following letter addressed to the Editor of 

too, another Irish lake, has an evil reputa- the “ Bang alee" newspaper! : 
tion for its inhabitants wiling mortals to their Dear Sir, — A private letter from S hah pur 
places beneath its waves. In Wales the Pair informs me that more than three years ago a 

Family live beneath a lake in a most enchant- boy named Ghulam Hussen, of the family of 
ing garden, full of finest fruits and flowers, with the Sayad, inhabitant of Chandra, was supposed 
the softest music breathing continually over it. to have been drowned on the 22nd June 1860, 
In ancient times a door in a rock near this in the river Jhelam, one of the tributaries ot 
lake used to be found open on Mayday ; and the Indus. Now he has come safely to his 
those who had courage to enter were conducted home. His relations were of course very glad 
by a secret passage to the garden, where they to see him. They asked him what was the 
were most courteously received by the fairies, matter with him. He told them in reply that 
presented with fruits and flowers, and enter- no sooner he sank than he reached the bottom 
tained with exquisite music. Visitors could stay of the river, where he found a prodigious em- 
as long as they liked, only nothing must be i pire and met with its “ Khiser” (name of a 
carried away. Once, however a sacrilegious fellow prophet),! who took him on his knees gnd gave 
put a flower into his pocket, but on reaching him shelter, There he, with great pomp and 
common earth it vanished, and he lost his I joy, passed more than three years ; and now 

senses ; since that injury the door has never 


W elsh eccle 


two adherents of the king caused him to arrive 
at the shore of the river whence he came. 


Mazhir All 


siastical writer of the 12th century, relates that Now people of every colour and creed from 
a short time before his days a circumstance every creek and corner of the world are Ao co- 
occurred near Neath, which Elidurus, a priest, ing to his house to see him. 
strenuously affirmed had befallen himself. When Yours obediently, 

a boy of twelve years, he had run away from his 
tutor and hidden himself under the hollow bank 
of a river, where after two days two little pigmy 

* In Kasmir the N%a Raja lives in splendour under vaTtdefi 

. t The Native Press, English and V ernacular, if watched doubtless m d to eorre spond to E 1 i a 3 . 

for the nnrnnsR. mbdit contribute much that is curious m + li is e r in ni e. i) u » 


Calcutta, Nov. 12th, 1863. 


(To he continued.) 
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SANTALI RIDDLES. 

BY Rev. F. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAHAL. 


The Santals as a race, are very fond of telling 
tales and asking riddles. The young men of 


He went and came back again instantly. 
Meaning — The eye. 


the villages after coming home from their work Bes bes jo joakana, menklian bang ko got 

are in the habit of meeting together at the vil- 


lage lounging-places. Having kindled a fire, 
they will sit around it, and amuse themselves 
for hours together, either by telling tales or by 
asking riddles. Those who know the most 


darea: kana. 

Fruit fully ripe, but no one is able to pluck 
them. 

Stars. 

Mit gote: hor do bae chasa, menkhan akhaeni 


tales and can tell them best are looked upon by do jaijuge go: baraea ? 


and 


Who is it that although he never cultivates, 


freat acquisition to be able to tell a tale in an yet continually carries about with him his pitch- 
interesting manner. There are certain lads whose fork P 
presence is 


invariably sought by the rest on 


A dog, because he carries his tail with him 


account of their power to tell the old tales well. continually, as a man does his pitohfork. 


Some of these stories are extremely interest- 


ing 


? 


great 


Mit tite tayo do muskil gia. 

To clap one’s hands, if we have only one 


These tales are more or less known by nearly hand, is difficult. 


every Santal. 

In this paper I propose to give you a few of 
their riddles with appended translations : 

Harta latarre pond bin ? 

Translation— A white snake under a skin ? 

Meaning — A sword. 

Seta: * jokhe: do ponea janga, ar tikin jokhe: 
do barea janga, ar ayup jokhe: do pea janga ? 

In the morning it has four feet, at noon two, 
and in the evening three feet ?f 

Meaning — A man. 

Man in his stages of life. In the morning 
in infancy, a child uses its hands and feet in the ing each other ? 
act of crawling. At noon 


A man when alone can’t quarrel. 

Mit gote: dhelakmonre gote bhuga:ana? 

A clod of earth with five holes in it ? 

I 

A head. 

Mit gote: dangra do gota teye joma, ar lai: 
reye pagura P 

Something, like an ox, which swallows its 
food whole, and afterwards chews the cud ? 
Ahandmill for grinding corn. 

Mit tang machhi re bar hor kin durupa ar 
bakin jopoteta ? 

Two sitting on one small seat, and not touch- 


man 


walks without any assistance. At even — decre- 
pit old age requires a staff. 

Khekre khekre ora:re pak ko doneda. 

In a dilapidated house they are dancing the 
war-dance ? 

Roasting Indian oorn. 


A cow’s horns. 

Mit gote: pukri talare chak khunti mena:a, 
ar ona khonti chhotre mit gote: chatom ora: 
ar ona oya: re tij mena: a. Ona ora: rea: 
sanam tij loena, ora ar khunti do banchaoena, 
ar da: hon bang anjetlena. 

In the centre of a tank is a post, and on the top 


The Santals always roast the com in a of the post is a house. In this house were many 

broken “ ghara.” The bursting of the corn stores. It happened one day that a fire broke 


during the process of roasting, reminds one of out. The house and the post were not destroyed, 
the wild war-dance. ' neither was the water of the tank dried up, but 

Mit gote: pond goda mena:a, onare horet everything in the house was completely con- 


ko era ? 

There is a white plain, and men are sowing 
black vetches in it ? 

Meaniuy — Writing with ink on paper. 

Hani calaoena no:oin he:ena ? 


sumed. 

The smoking of the hookah. 

The tank — thecocoanut filled with water; the 
post — the support of the earthen bowl which 
holds the tobacco and the fire. 


* This is an accent and not a stop. It is used to denote 
a peculiar click-sound common to Sautali. It occurs 


sometimes in the middle, as well as at the end, of words, 
f This is the well-known riddle of the Sphinx, — Ed. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE CAVE AT LONAD, TALUKA B HI W AUDI 


• • 


BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 

(Vide ante, p. 65.) 


A man standing 


The frieze is divided into compartments of 
irregular size by little pilasters with a capital 
like a mushroom, and rectangular block for an 
abacus . 

No. 1, next the well, contains a man seated 
on a square throne, left leg curled in front of 
him, left hand resting on left knee. Right hand 
raised, as if to enforce his discourse, holds a 
fruit or flower (lotus P ) . Woman standing to 
his right, two destroyed figures to left. 

No. 2. Elephant ridden by two small figures 
charging four large ones, the latter as tall as the 
elephant. One is running away, and the ele- 
phant drives his tusk into him. The other 
three, though unarmed, show fight. The head 
of a 5th (?) shows over the elephant’s. 

No. 3. A tree ; then elephant unridden and 
apparently in good temper, 
with his back to the elephant is showing some- 
thing to another with an umbrella over his 

o 

shoulder. Behind this last two others take an 
interest in the proceedings ; one of these leads 
a child. 

No. 4. Man seated on throne, like No. 1 : 
his footstool resembles those in front of the 
centre door of the cave. On his right, woman 
with chaun. At his left, five standing and five 
seated figures, who seem to be listening to him. 

No. 5. Man with chaun or weapon (?) over 
his right shoulder, then one who with his left 
leads, and with his right points to, a child. 
Behind the child a fourth figure seems to be bless- 
ing him, with both hands clasped and raised 
over the child’s head. Then two in a two- 
wheeled horse-chariot going away from these, 
and one who seems to stop them. 

No. 6. Chariot as in No. 5. In front of it a 
single horseman ; then four figures running toge- 
ther as if to get a fifth, a child, out of the way. 

No. 7. Five men and two women standing ; in 
front of them two children together and two 
separate. 

No. 8. Three upright figures.; at their feet 
two children. Then two figures on throne!? : 
that to (their) left bearded (?). Two more up- 
right figures ; then two squatting, their right 
hands. Forest in background (?). 

No. 9. Standing figure leaning on staff or 


i 


lance. Then a foot of sculpture destroyed ; next 
a cross-legged figure sitting on the ground : 


to his left two men, a child, and a woman, the 
last leaning against a pillar holding up her 
left leg in her left hand. She has lono* bail 
down her back. • 

No. 10. Seems to have been like No. 4, but 
is much mutilated. After it ten or twelve feet 
of carving are gone altogether. 

No. 11. Spearman (?) as in No. 9; then a 
group of a dozen figures attending on a lady who 
sits on a throne, her left leg curled under her ; 
right foot on throne and right knee raised. 

*-* o * 

Below the throne a figure sitting cross-legged. 

o o oc 

No. 12. Spearman (i divarpdl ?) as in Nos. 9 
and 11. Next, him a throned figure ; then two 
sitting on the ground cross-legged; then an- 

O O ' 

other throned figure with footstool as in No. 4 ; 
to his left another on the ground ; the next in- 
distinct. 


No. 13. Spearman again ; next him a woman 
sitting on the ground scratching her posteriors ; 
then the man on throne with footstool ; to his 
left one sitting on the ground; others indistinct. 

No. 14. Naked lady lying on couch surround- 
ed by her maids ; she leans her head on right 
hand ; the left is thrown over her belly. She 
does not seem to be sick, like the lady in the 
Ajanta fresco. A child is seated near her. 

No. 15. The man on the throne attended by 
ten men standing, who have nearly all staves or 
spears ; but one to his left has a sword (?) over 
his shoulder. To the right of the throne four 
children seated ; to its left a child who detains 
another running away ; beyond them a seventh 
child seated. 

No. 16. Man and woman on two thrones at- 
tended by five standing women ; one child seated. 

No. 17. This is the large group opposite the 
well. There are twenty figures altogether ; the 
chief is a man sitting upon a throne with 
egg-cup-shaped footstool ; he does not use it, 
hat has his right foot upon the throne ; while 
the left rests upon the right knee and left hand 


him 


To his right 


with 


a melon (?), and to theirs one man standing, 
below him two men seated ; to the left of the 
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* aief figure one woman with a trident, to liei s 
i standing figure almost destroyed ; below it 
o men sitting on stools of different heights. 
The rest are behind ; one holds a fruit, like 
that held by the two mentioned above, on the 
palm of her hand. The men have curled wigs 
like barristers, the women their hair in a roll 
or turban not unlike in shape to a Glengarry 
bonnet, or the head-dress of one of the two 


fi mires looking at a bottle in the fresco of the 
Dying Lady in Cave XVI. at Ajanta — vide Ind, 

Ant. vol. III. p. 269. 

The right doorpost of the large door has 
mortice-bole cut in it as if to receive some small 
woodwork ; but there is no corresponding one 


ft 


* 

-> 


opposite it ; and as a stick in it would not cross 
the door, but project diagonally into the inner 
veranda, I am at a loss to know the use of it. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE KUDUMT.* 

BY THE REV. DR. E. CALDWELL, S. P. G. F. P. 



to death, and would have destroyed the S a k a s, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Para das, 
Pahnavas, but that they applied to V asishtha, 
the family priest of Sagara, for protection. 
Vasislitha, regarding them as annihilated 

(or deprived of power), though living, thus spake 
to Sagara: ‘ Enough, enough, my son, pursue 
no further these objects of your wrath, whom you 
may look upon as no more. In order to fulfil 
your vow, I have separated them from affinity to 
the regenerate tribes, and from the duties of 
their castes . ’ S a g a r a, in compliance with the 

jther ancient Hindu books to the practice of inj unctions of his spiritual guide, contented 
‘ tonsure,’ — understanding thereby either ton- himself, therefore, with imposing upon the van- 
sure leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordi- quished nations peculiar distinguishing marks, 
nary use, or tonsure including the shaving off He made the A a van as shave their heads en- 
of the tuft, which is the mode prescribed for tirely ; the S a k a s he compelled to shave the 
ceremonial defilements; but with one exception, upper half of their heads; the Para das wore 

as I am aware, those books throw no their hair long, and the P a h navas let their 
light on the question on which the lawfulness beards grow, in obedience to his commands, 
of the wearing of the kudu mi, or tuft, by Them also, and other Ksliatriya tribes, he 


The tuft of hair which Hindus are accustomed 
to leave when shaving their heads is called in 
Sanskrit the s i k h a , in Tamil the kudumi; t 
and for some years past a considerable number 
of European missionaries in tbe Tamil country 
have come to regard tlie wearing of this tuff as 
a badge of Hinduism, and lienee to consider it 
to be their duty to require the natives employed 
in the missions under their superintendence 

to cut off their kudum is as a sine qua non 

• • 

of their retention of mission employment. 

There are many references in Mann and 


i 



native Christians turns. They merely enjoin 
the kudumi to be worn, just as they enjoin 
the minutest details in bathing and dressing, 
but they supply us with no explanation of the 
reason why it had come to be worn, or of tbe 
light in which other modes of wearing the hair 
were regarded. 

The exception to which I refer is contained 

1 

in the following extract from tbe Vishnu Tumi? cl. 


W ilson 


a 


passage which throws more light on the ques- 


am 


acquainted : — 

u Accordingly when he (Sagara) became a 
man he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas 

This paper lias been sent by a contributor, with whom 
agree in thinking it deserves ‘a more permanent 
place than in the columns of a newspaper/ where it first 


deprived of the established usages of oblations 
to fire and the study of the Veclas; and thus, 
separated from religious rites and abandoned by 
tbe Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Mleclicbas. Sagara, after the recovery of his 
kingdom, reigned over the seven-zoned earth 


Amongst the 


% 

we 


with undisputed dominion. 5 ’ * 

To this passage Professor Wilson appends the 
following note : 

“ The Asiatic nations generally shave the 
head, either wholly or in part 
Greeks it was common to shave the fore part of 
the head, — a custom introduced, according to 
Plutarch, by the Abantes, whom Homer calls 
‘ long-haired behind, ’ and followed, according to 

appeared. We have been obliged, however, to abridge it 
by omitting portions more specially addressed to mission- 
aries. — El). f In Marathi, Shendi. 
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Xenophon, by the Lakedtcmonians. It may be 
doubted, however, if the Greeks or lonians ever 
shaved the head completely. The practice pre- 
vails amongst the Muhammadans, but it is not pressly mentioned in the injunctions, is dis- 
universal. The S a kas, Skythians, or Tatars i tinctly referred to as that from which those 


hair and beard were enjoined upon them, it is 
evident that the Aryan fashion, the only other 
fashion then known in India, though not ex- 


shave the fore part of the head, gathering the 
hair at the back into a long tail, as do the 
Chinese. The mountaineers of the Himalaya 
.shave the crown of the head, as do the people of 
Kafristan, with the exception of a single tuft. 
What Oriental people wore their hair long ex- 
cept at the back of the head is questionable, 
and the usage would be characteristic rather of 
the Teutonic and Gothic nations. The ancient 
Persians had long bushy beards, as the Perse- 
politan sculptures demonstrate. 




The attentive reader of the above extract from 
the Vishnu Pnrdna , and Professor Wilson’s note 
thereupon, cannot fail to perceive that the dif- 
ferent modes in which the hair was ordered to 
be worn by S a gar a were intended to be, and 
were regarded as, signs of nationality or race, 
not as signs of religion ; and this is confirmed by 
the separate enumeration, in a subsequent part 
of the paragraph, of the distinctively religious 
privileges which wore prohibited to the races 
referred to. % f he conquered races and aborigi- 
nal tribes were to be distinguished from “ the 
regenerate tribes,” that is, from the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, called collectively the 
dvija, or twice-born castes, by two sets of 
en'ces, — one a difference marking their 
nationality, race, or caste, — taking the word caste 

and consisting in the mode of 




an a wide sense 


wearing the hair and beard ; the other a dif- 
ference marking their religions degradation, and 
consisting in the prohibition of the Acharas, 
or established usages, of oblations to fire, the 
use of the Vedas, and the residence amongst 


them of Brahman priests. 

The only mode \of wearing the hair 
scribed in Saara rails ini unctions is tin 


not de- 


otlier inodes were distinguished; and it is equally 
evident, therefore, that this fashion was regarded 
by tlie Ary as as a sign of their own nation- 
ality, and that it was with this idea that, whilst 
it was retained by themselves, it was prohibited 
to all other races. 

It is unnecessary to bold it to be historically 
true that this mode of distinguishing the differ- 
ent races inhabiting ancient India was first in- 
troduced by S a g a r a . Though S a g a r a was 
one of the earliest kings of the Solar line, it 

cannot be doubted that the different modes of 

• • * • 

A 

wearing the hair referred to, including the Aryan 
mode, had alreadv come into use, in accordance 
with the practice of all ancient nations to dis- 
tinguish themselves from their neighbours by 
such external differences, and that what S a - 
g ar a is represented as commanding the differ- 
ent races to do is merely what they had already 
been in the habit of doing. -The Tatars, or 
inhabitants of Central Asia, called Sakas by 
Sanskrit writers, have always been in the habit, as 
Professor Wilson remarks, of “shaving the fore 
part of the head, gathering the hah 1 at the back 
into a long tail, as do the Chinese.” This mode 

a ^ « 

of wearing tbe bair is identical witb the k u rl u- 

° A . _ 

m l of the A r y a s, with the exception of the 
length of the tail ; and as it has prevailed from 
the earliest times to the present day amongst 
three contiguous races, the Tatars, the Hindus, 

and the Chinese, and as it is certain that the 

0 

Hindus had their origin iu Central Asia, it is 
much more reasonable to suppose that the Hin- 
dus brought the kudumi with them from their 

O 

original abodes, like tlie horse-sacrifice, the 
worship of fire, and various other * usages, than 


was already in use ''amongst the Aryas, or 
conquering, Sanskrit-speaking race, — that is, the 
three twice-born castes mentioned above, — viz. 
shaving the head leaving a lock, and sliav- 
, ing the beard leaving a moustache ; but as 
we know from other authorities that this w'as 

A 

the Aryan fashion, and as it was for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the conquered races and 
aboriginal barbarians from the Aryas of pure 
blood that their various modes of wearing the 


xj unctions is that which that they invented it after their arrival in India. 

This makes no difference, however, with re- 


spect to the light in which differences in wear- 
ing the hair were regarded in India in ancient 
times. Whether those differences were intro- 
duced by king S a g a r a , or whether they had 
already been in existence, we learn from the 
passage quoted above that they were regarded as 
“ distinguishing marks,” not of religion but of 
nationality. Tbe kudumi was tbe “ distin- 
guishing mark” of the Aryas, and the other 
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modes described were the “ peculiar distinguish- 
ing marks imposed upon the vanquished l'accs. 
It was regarded as intolerable that the outward 
and visible sign of Aryan civilization and ‘‘twice- 
born” respectability should be assumed by van- 
quished nations, much less by aboriginal bar- 
barians. Each of those races, therefore, was 
required to assume, or to retain, a fashion pecu- 
liar to itself, exhibiting to the eye the distinc- 
tiveness of its nationality . 

The progressive extension of the Aryan mode 
of wearing 1 the hair in Southern India, in direct 


opposition both to the letter and to the spirit of 
S a g a r a ’ s injunctions, will be found to confirm 
and illustrate in a remarkable manner the essen- 
tially national, social, or secular character of its 


ancient mode of wearing the hair, and their 
adoption of the kudu mi instead, can have 
originated in motives of religion. It is evident 
that it is to be connected rather with the aban- 
donment, during the same period, by the men 
of the higher castes, of the old Tamilian fashion, 


apparent in all the old statues, of dragging down 
the ears and wearing long pendent earrings, — a 
fashion which is still retained only in Tinneveli, 
and only by those castes that still retain also 
the fashion of wearing their hair long. 

The V e 11 a las of the present day almost in- 
variably wear the k udumi, but they admit that 
their forefathers, certainly not less zealous Hindus 
than themselves, wore their liair long. The use 
of the k udumi has now reached the middle 
Its history in Southern India is the andlowef classes, but it has not yet by any means 

spread of a fashion, not of a creed. When Pro- become universal amongst them, at least in Tin- 

fessor Wilson says, “ What Oriental people wore neveli. Some people of each of the middle and 

their liair long except at the back of the head lower castes wear it, and some do not ; and it is 

is questionable,” be appears not to have known 
that the wearing of the hair long, tied up in a 
knot at the back of the head, nearly after the ed may best be ascertained. If it is certain, as 

manner in which women usually wear their it is obvious to erevj one that it is, that no dif- 


ono'in. 


obvious that it is amongst sucli classes that the 
light in which the wearing of it is to be regard- 


hair, was the ancient natural usage of the D r a- 

A 

vidas, or Tamilians, and other non- Aryan 


ference is made between people with long hair 
and people of the same caste with k u d umis 
races of Southern India, as well as of all the as regards admission to the temples and other 

races inhabiting Ceylon, irrespective of their religious privileges, and that those who have 

religion, whether orthodox Hindus, Buddhists, not yet adopted the ku dum i are as zealous for 

or devil-' worshippers, and that this usage, though Hinduism as those who have, it is difficult to 

to a great degree superseded by the k udumi, avoid coming’ to the conclusion that the argil - 

has not yet disappeared. The Brahmans, and ment is at an end. 

A _ 

dier Ary as who settled in Southern India, 


The condition of things in • the M a r a v a r 


brought with, them from the North the Aryan caste, the caste to which the ancient Panclya 
mode of wearing the hair, but the Tamil people 


kings of Madura are said to have belonged, 


generally continued, notwithstanding their adop- supplies us with a good illustration. Some of 

them wear the kudiuni, and others, I think a 


tion of the religion of the Brahmans, to weai 
their hair long, as appears from old statues and 


majority, do not; hut the difference between the 


pictures and universal tradition, and have only two classes is not one of religion, or even of 

in recent times taken to wearing the kudu mi . caste. It makes merely a difference in their 

If long hair had been a sign of the pre-Brah- social position. The k n d n m x, which was ori- 

manical faith, and the k u d u m i , as its oppo- ginally a sign of Aryan nationality and then of 

nent-s assert, a sign of Hinduism, the progress Aryan respectability, has come to be regarded 

of the k ucl um i in the Tamil country ought to as a sign of respectability in general, and hence, 

run in a parallel line with the progress of Hin- whilst the poorer M a t a v a r s generally wear 

du orthodoxy. It cannot he supposed, however, their hair long, the wealthier members of the 

that the Tamilians of modern times are more caste generally wear the ku dum i. I am per- 

zealous or more orthodox Hindus than the sonally accpiainted with families of this caste, 

people by whom the great temples in the Kama- some persons belonging to which wear the 

taka were erected. It is impossible, therefore, to k 11 c] u m i , and others retain the more ancient 

suppose that the gradual abandonment by the mode, whilst all of them continue heathens 

non-Aryan tribes of the Tamil country of their alike. I inquired of the Zamindar of Uta- 
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mali, the most influential Zamindur of this 
caste in Tinneveli, in what light he regarded 
the spread of the use of the k u d n m i amongst 
the people of his caste, when he replied that he 
did not regard it as in any way connected with 
religion, with caste, or with family, but that it 
was a usage which commended itself to people 
on account of what he called its ‘ becomingness, 5 
that is, its neatness and tidiness, in .comparison 
with the other mode, and which each person 
adopted or not as ho pleased. 

The great majority of the Shanars who 
remain heathens wear their hair long ; and if 
they are not allowed to enter the temples, the 



Madura, called the N a 1 1 u k o 1 1 e i C li e 1 1 i s, 

who wear their hair in neither of the modes 
referred to, but shave the head completely, after 
the manner of the Muhammadans, or the man- 
ner prescribed bySagaratothe Yavanas. 
This usage of theirs cannot be meant as a 
distinguishing mark of religion, for there is no 
difference between their religion and that of 
their neighbours. I have lately inquired of 
one of them his reason for not wearing a 


k u d u m i . He replied that it was a peculiar 
usage amongst the people of his caste, but could 
not explain it any further. He considered that 
it had nothing to do with religion, and he was 


restriction to which they are subject is owing sure that the absence of it did not prevent him 


not to their long hair, but to their caste, for 
those few members of the caste, continuing 
heathens, Avho have adopted the kudumi , — ge- 
nerally the wealthiest of 1 he caste, — are as much 
precluded from entering the temples as those 
who retain their long hair. A large majority 
of the Christian Shanars, including nearly all 
the adherents of the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, have adopted 
the kudumi together with Christianity, never 
supposing for a moment that the fashion they 
adopted when they became Christians could be 
regarded by any one as a sign of the heathen- 
ism they had left, hut on the contrary regard- 
ing it, if a sign of any religion at all, rather as 

* 

a sign of Christianity, — at least in their case, in 
so far as Christianity favoured the adoption of 
more cleanly, more civilized usages, and taught 
them, amongst other minor proprieties, that “it 
was a shame for a man to have long hair.” 

The heathen P allars in Tinneveli used to 
wear their hair long ; but most of them, with- 
out ceasing to be heathens, have recently 
adopted the kudumi, and the wearing of the 

i is now spreading even amongst the 
Pariars. In short, wherever higher notions 
of civilization and a regard for appearances 
extend, and in proportion as they extend, the 
use of the kudumi seems to extend also. 
Heathens adopt it, without becoming more 
heathenish thereby, but merely wishing to be 
“ in the fashion, ” and converts to Christianity 


from entering the temples' or performing any 
other religious duty. Indeed he was returning 
from the performance of worship in the temple 
when his opinion was asked. It would be an 
extraordinary thing if the members of this 
most -wealthy, most superstitious caste were 
prevented, by their custom of not wearing a 
kudumi, from entering the temples, seeing 
that it may almost he said that the temples in 
Tinneveli and Madura are their private property. 
As it has always been the custom for the people 
of different castes to distinguish themselves 
from their neighbours by differences in dress 
and ornaments, especially in the dress and orna- 
ments of their women, there seems nothing: ex- 

' o 

traordinary in the adoption by the banker caste 
referred to of a peculiar fashion of wearing 
their hair, or rather of shaving it off ; but what- 
ever may have been the origin of this custom 
of theirs, it is not easy to see how any person, 
knowing the existence of it, and knowing the 
intense orthodoxy of the people who have 
adopted it, can maintain that the kudumi is 
a sign of orthodox Hinduism. 

It is a fact deserving special notice that 


Sanya, sis, or professed ascetics, though the 
most intense Hindus to be met with, never wear 
that which is represented as being a sign of 
orthodox Hinduism. They either shave off the 
kudumi, leaving the head bald, or they allow 
their hair to grow to its full length, like the 
ancient Rishis, plaiting it into a sort of tiara on 


adopt it as a practice which they believe to be j the top of their heads, or letting it hang down 


more becoming, and fancy to be more consonant 

to Christianity than the long hair of their an- 
cestors. 


their backs. Under either circumstance, no 
one ever heard ofaSanyasi, though without 
! akuduml, being precluded from entering the 


There is a caste of hankers in Tinneveli and ! temples. Their reason for not wearing the kn- 
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a M m i is intelligible enougli, whatever may be 

• ** I I 


I had previously received from private sources 


the reason of the bankers. They regard it as a and the information I have received is to the 

n n • c*o i 

sign of a secular mode of life, unbefitting persons 


following effect : 


wlio profess to liaye abandoned tbe world. They 
class it with gold ornaments and fine clothes, 

« ■ . i 1 


When a Hindu loses his father or mother and 
officiates as chief mourner at their funeral, he 


sign 


UltlDO xv - a T T j T 1 • 

and would stare if they were told that what they shaves off not his kudu m t only, hut also his 

reject as a vain beautification of the perishing moustache, as a sign of mourning, or, as Hindus 

body is regarded by persons who know better 

as a sffin of their religion, which they ought to purity he has contracted by a near relation’s 
cherisf death. In this condition he is precluded from 

The temple-priest wears his kndumi as a entering the temples till the funeral ceremonies 

matter of course, because he lives in society, and have been brought to an end, that is, till the 

because the worship he offers to the god of the sixteenth day ; but tliis exclusion is owing, not to 

temples is a gay, courtly worship, consisting in his being without a ku dum l, but to his cere- 

music, dancing, flowers, and lights, in avowed monial defilement : for on the sixteenth day lie 

i mi tation of the ceremonies of a court. It is con- shaves again his newly sprouting kudu mi 

sidered necessary that he should be in full dress and moustache, and bathes, and on the very 

when officiating, in the temple, that is, that he same day, immediately after bathing, enters the 

should wear his kudu mi : for without his kucjnmi, temple again and performs the usual acts of 

worship. As lie enters the temple again on the 

like a S a n y a s i who has abandoned the world, very day that he shaves oil again the rudiments 

he -would not be regarded as suitably dressed for of his k u d u m i , it is evident that it was his 

_ - n « -Ill'll 


like a man who is unclean from a mourning, or 


the performance of ceremonial worship. This 
is far from proving, however, that the ku du - 


ceremonial defilement, and not the absence of a 
knclumi, which was the cause of his exclusion 


mi is a sign of Hinduism. If it were such a during the preceding sixteen days. 


sign 


.rrious 


cetic. 


I may he asked to explain how it is, if the 
kuilumi is not a sign of Hinduism, that the 
Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast shave 
It has been asserted that no Hindu is allowed their heads entirely, and require converts to Chris- 
to enter a temple without his k u <1 u m i ; but tianity to shave ofi their kudu mi on joining 

their ranks ; and it is the more necessary that 
this circumstance should he explained, because 
I have always been of opinion that it was from 
the imitation of the Syrian Christians in this 


the practice of the ascetics and the hankers, as 
also of the long-haired classes, clearly proves that 
this is a mistake. Modern Hinduism has indeed 
its distinguishing signs, without which no Hindu 
may enter the temples, but these signs — the dis- 
tinguishing sectarial marks of modern Hinduism 
consist in the t r i p u n d r a for the S a i v a s, 
and the n a m a for the Vaishnavas signs 
which are well known to be essentially heathen- 

t 

ish in their origin and signification. 

It has been asserted that a Hindu who shaves 
off his kndumi, according to custom, as a sign 
of mourning for a near relation, is debarred, in 
consequence of being without his kndumi, 
from entering the temples ; hut this assertion 
also is founded on a misapprehension. He is 
excluded from the temple during the period of 
mourning, not because he is without a k it d u - 
mi, but because he is ceremonially unclean. I 

have made inquiries with respect to this point, 

* 

of priests attached to the temples, in order to 
satisfy myself of the accuracy of the statements 


particular, on the part of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries labouring on the Malabar coast, that 
the idea of the essential Hinduism of the k u d u - 
mi spread amongst the missionaries in the 



Tamil country. 

The quotation from the Vishnu Pur ana given 
above will be found, I believe, to account for 
this apparent anomaly. The Parana 
“He made the Y a van as shave their heads 
entirely,” and it is evident from this that the 
shaving of the hair of the head entirely, with- 
out leaving a lock, w T as regarded as the 
national usage of the people referred to. The 
people thus described as Y a v a n a s were the 
inhabitants of Western Asia. The name was 
derived from the Ionians, or descendants of Ja- 
van, the first Greeks with whom the Hindus 
became acquainted, and in tbe ancient Sanskrit 
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period denoted the Greeks in general. In sub- 0 f an Arabian religion and of Arabian usages), 
sequent times, when the Greeks were succeeded is therefore to be regarded, not as a proof of 
by the Arabs, it was the Arabs that were denot- their regarding the kudumiasa sign of Hindu- 
ed by this name : so that in the later Sanskrit ism as a religion, but as a sign and memento of 
of the Vishnu Furdna we are to understand by their admission into the nationality or caste of 
Y a vail as not the Greeks, but tlie Arabs, or, the Syrians and Arabs by whom they were con- 
more widely, the inhabitants of both shores of the verted, and of their adoption, as was not only 

Persian Gulf. 1 he name S o n a gas, by which natural but unavoidable under the circumstances, 
Muhammadans of Arab descent are sometimes of the Syrian or Arab, that is, of the Y a van a 
called in Tamil, is merely a corruption of the modes of life, including dress and the fashion of 


Sanskrit Y a v a ti a s. Uio Arab and Persian wearing llio hair. 

y a va nas, whether Christians or Muhammadans, It -was natural that the Protestant mission- 

were accustomed to shave their heads, as the aries on the Malabar coast should advise their 

Hindus were well aware ; and when merchants converts to follow the practice of their Syrian 

of both creeds came over, many centuries ago, predecessors in this particular, though the imita- 

froin the Persian Gull: and the Red Sea, and tion of their practice has only been partial after 

settled on the Malabar coast, they not only all, seeing that it does not include a change in 

brought with them their own peculiar usages as nationality of their converts ; but it does not fol- 

regards dress, food, &c., but received express low that the practice of the Syrians should be 

permission from the Cher a kings to retain followed by missionaries in other parts of India, 


those usages and to govern themselves by their, where the Syrians are unknown, and where it has 
own laws. They received permission also to never been considered to be necessary or desir- 
make converts to their respective religions, and, able that converts should adopt a new national- 
what is more remarkable still, permission to ity, — • without the adoption of which the imita- 
incorp orate those converts in their community tion of the Syrians in one particular alone seems 
or caste, and make them sharers together with partial and arbitrary. 


themselves in the social privileges that had been 


The example of the Syrians and Arabs was 


conferred upon them, including the privilege of followed to the letter by the Roman Catholic mis- 
self- government. sionaries wdio settled in the same neighbourhood 

This being the case, conversion to Christian- in Goa, in the sixteenth century. The converts 
ity or to Muhammadanism came to be regarded made by the Portuguese in Goa adopted a new 


as a change of caste or nationality, and not 
merely as a change of religion. The convert 


nationality and a new dress, as well as a new 
religion. They assumed the dress and customs 


ceased to be a member of any Hindu caste. He of their Portuguese patrons, and are called 
ceased evei\to be a Hindu, and became, as far ‘ Portuguese’ to the present day, though mostly 
as it was possible for him to become, a Syrian of unmixed native descent, 
or an Arab, — that is, he became a member of the A similar plan is acted upon still bv the 


Syrian or the Arab caste. He adopted not only Muhammadans of both coasts on the reception 
the Christian or the Muhammadan creed, but into their ranks of converts to their creed.* The 

the shaven head and the dress, of the Yav ana. converts occasionally made by Mubammadans, 


He might originally have been a P o 1 i a whether from Hinduism or from Christianity, 
slave, but if be was thought worthy of being change not only tlieir religion, but also their 
accepted as a convert, he was thought worthy nationality or caste, and, as a sign of this change, 

adopt the Muhammadan, that is, the Yavana 


also of being admitted to the caste name and 


the caste rights of his new friends, and would dress and mode of wearing the hair, including 
not even be refused the privilege of connecting especially the ‘ skull-cap,’ the equivalent of the 
himself with them by marriage. The absence Arabian or Turkish ‘ fez and so well is this 
of the kudurni amongst the Syrian Chris- understood, that in the common talk of the Tamil 
tians of the Western coast, as also amongst the people a convert to Muhammadanism is not 
Indian Muhammadans generally (as adherents said to have become a Muhammadan, but to 

. * Speaking of Tipti Sultan, Fra Bartolomeo says that du- deprived of the token of their nobility, which is a lock of hair 
nng his ravages in the Slalay&lim country “ the pagans were called cudmrri Voyage to East Indies, p. 141. — C. E. K. 
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Rave ‘put on the skull-cap.’ So thoroughly is worn before ever Brahmans were heard of, but 
his nationality, or caste, as it is called in India, in the ceremonies by which the wearing of it is 


supposed to be changed by this process, that he 
not only acquires the privilege of intermarriage 
with Muhammadans, no matter what his original 
caste may have been, but claims, and has con- 
ceded to him by Hindus, the same rights, as re- 
gards the use of wells, &c., that the original 

Muhammadans possess. 

As it is the tendency of Hinduism to connect 


initiated. 

Every period of a Hindu’s life, especially of a 
Brahman’s, from his birth, and even from before 
his birth, to his death, is attended by a host of 
ceremonies. Ceremonies are performed the first 
time his ear is bored, but no one will say that 
the boring of the ears is in itself a heatlifinish 
operation. When a boy is sent for the first 


every act in life, every member of the body, and time to school, ceremonies are performed and a 


every portion of the dress with religion or caste, feast is given, but no one thinks it a heathenish 


it is not to be expected that the kudumi should thing to send a child to school because heathen 


escape so universal and so inveterate a tendency. 
Let it only be granted that the wearing of a tuft 
of hair on the back of the head has come into 
general use, — whatever be its origin, it wall ne- 
cessarily follow that it will not merely be cher- 
ished with the affection of personal vanity, as 
amongst the Chinese and Japanese, but that so 
superstitious a people as the Hindus will occa- 
sionally use it for superstitious purposes. This 
does not prove, however, that it is either hea- 
thenish in its origin or heathenish in its nature. 
It does not prove, thei’efore, that it is a sign of 
heathenism. It only proves that Christians 
should be careful not to put it to superstitious 
uses. 

It may be objected that not only is the k u - 
dumi put to some sort of use in superstitious 
ceremonies, but that the very first time it is 
assumed, or rather the first time the hair of a 
child’s head is shaven off, leaving the kudumi, 
superstitious ceremonies accompany the opera- 
tion. This is undoubtedly true, but only to a 
very limited extent. When a Brahman boy’s 
head is shaved for the first time, the operation 
is performed on a certain month and day fixed 
by a rule, and a Brahman lays hold of the tuft 
of hair that is to be left, and commences the 
operation before the razor is applied by the 
ordinary barber. A feast is made on the occa- 
sion, and this is called in Tamil the kudumi 

i •• m 

wedding, but in Sanskrit simply Tcshaura , 1 ton- 

& 

sure/ — no tiling being required but tonsure by 
tlie sacred text. This usage does not prevail 
amongst other castes ; it is not easy to see, there- 
fore, how other castes can be made responsible 
for a peculiar usage kept up amongst that pecu- 
liar people the Brahmans. Even amongst the 
Brahmans, it may be added, the superstition 
consists not in the kudumi itself, which was 


ish ceremonies are performed by heathens when 

their children are sent. If the thing itself is 

# • 

m 4 

not distinctively heathenish, and the heathenism 
connected with it is an unnecessary ceremonial 
superadded by heathens, all that ought to be 
required of Christians is to avoid the superadded 
ceremonial. 

It is not sufficient to prove a thing to be hea- 
thenish to prove that it is done by heathens. It 
is necessary to prove also that it is heathenish 
in its origin and history, and that the heathen- 
ish intent with which it is done by heathens* 
belongs to the essence of its nse. Hindus are 
accustomed to put flowers in their hair at mar- 
riages, and, the kudumi being the only por- 
tion of the hair of the head they retain, the 
flowers are stuck in their k u d u m i s. I do not 
consider this practice heathenish either in itself 
or in its intent. I do not consider it, therefore, 
to be a practice from which Christians should 
think themselves debarred. On the other hand 
I admit that it is a heathenish pi’actice to put 
flowers in the hair when about to perform cer- 
tain idolatrous acts of worship, because it is 
done with a heathenish intent, with the intent 
of doing honour to an idol. Apart from this 
intent, there is snrely nothing heathenish or 
supei*stitious in wearing flowers in the hair. . . . 

The great majority of the middle and lower 
classes in the Tamil country, including those 
castes to which most of our converts belong, are 
worship pers of Siva, and as such they worship 
Siva’s son, Ganesa (the Tamil Pilleyar), as well 
as or more than Siva himself. One of the cere- 
monies performed in the worship of this divinity 
consists in the worshipper’s laying hold of his 
ears (not Ganesa’s, but his own) — the left ear 
with the right hand, the right ear with the left 
hand. Herein we may discern a danger to 
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which the young convert’s faith is exposed ; and 
we have now learnt, from the instance of the 
kudumi, how such dangers are to be averted. 

Cut off the convert’s lc udumi, and a rarely 

occurring temptation ceases : cut off his ears, and 
one of the most common temptations of his daily 

life is at an end ! 

I am surprised that the opponents of the 
k u du m i have not yet commenced to put down 
the use of the t a 1 i . This is the Hindu sign of 
marriage, answering to the ring of European 
Christendom ; and, on the principle on which the 
opposition to the lc u d u m i is based, it does not 
appear to me to be consistent with common fair- 
ness to allow the tali to escape, seeing that 
amongst heathens it has always the image of 
Ganesa or some other idolatrous emblem im- 
pressed upon it, and that it is always tied round 
the Hindu bride’s neck with idolatrous cere- 
monies. I have known a clergyman refuse to 
perform a marriage with a t a 1 i , and insist upon 
a rinor being used instead. At first sight this 

o ■ o 

would seem to be the right course to take, to 

preserve the principle which is at stake inviolate, 

but a little further consideration will show that 

the scrupulous conscience can find no rest for 

itself even in the ring : for if the ring is more 

Christian than the t a 1 i , it is only because its 

use amongst Christians is more ancient. Every 

one knows that the ring had a heathen origin, 

and that for this reason it is rejected by the 

Quakers, who for the same reason, in perfect 
consistency with their principles, reject the use garded as a matter of taste, not a matter of reli- 

of our very decidedly hestthenish names of tlie 

days of the week and of the months. 

I do not wish to he understood as defending 
the retention of the kudumi, or advocating its 
use, considered as a question of taste. Regarding 
the kudumi merely as a mode of wearing the 
hair, I do not admire it, and if it were only admit- 
ted that the question at issue is not a question, of 
theology or of Christian morality, but a question 
for the hair- dresser, I should probably turn round 
and argue on the other side. It would doubtless 
have been admired by our grandfathers, who 

wore akudumi themselves, viz. the queue or 

* 

pigtail, which succeeded the wig, and who 
certainly could not have required native con- 
verts to Christianity to cut off what they them- 
selves wore. The mode of hair-cutting in 


vogue amongst ns at present was introduced by 
the French revolutionists, and was regarded 
with dislike for a time by old-fashioned people 
as a sign of Jacobin tendencies. It outlived 
that suspicion, and came to be universally re- 
garded as a great improvement upon the pig- 
tail, and still more -upon the wig. I am not sure, 
however, that it is destined to resist for ever the 
changes of fashion ; and, judging from the low 
negro-like look it gives to the natives who have 
been induced to adopt it, I should fancy that it 
is somehow out of harmony with nature, and 
that a more becoming fashion may yet be dis- 
covered. A native with a good head never 
looks so well, in my judgment, as when he 
shaves his head entirely, after the simply severe 
style of the ancient Greek philosophers, and I 
should suppose that in this warm climate no 
other style can feel so cool and comfortable. 
On the other hand, I never regard a native with 
more pity, from a dressing-room point of view, 
than when I see him imitating, or rather carica- 
turing, our present English fashion,— letting his 
straight black hair grow to twice the length of 
ours, though innocent of the use of brush and 
comb, and plastering it over with oil till it 
shines in the dark and smells in the sun ! I am 
not disposed, however, to dogmatize in matters 
of fashion, knowing that tastes differ. It is a 
matter of indifference to me how people wear 
their hair, provided they take care to keep it 
clean. All I argue for is that it should he re- 


gion, and that if we dislike the k u d u m i and 
wish natives to cut it off and to shave their 
heads, we should appeal, not to their consciences, 
but to their -wish to improve their looks. 

None of the arguments I have used in defence 
of the lawfulness of native Christians retaining 
the k n d n m i, if they like, can fairly he made 
use of in defence of c a s t e . . . Caste is anti-social 
in its own nature, irrespective of its origin and 
history, and is therefore anti-Christian; whereas 
the k u d u m i, being admitted to he in itself a 
tuft of hair and no more, if it is not heathenish 
in its origin and history, the assertion that it is 
heathenish is baseless, and the wearing of it is 
no more opposed to Christianity or social duty 
than the wearing of the moustache. 

Gourt-illurn, Tinneveli , 7th Sept. 186/ . 
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A GRANT OF KING GUITASENA OF VALABHI. 

BY J. G. BUHLER, Ph.D. 

TLe subjoined transcript and translation of II. 162) that in tbe hundred convents of Valabhi 
the second . half of a Sasana issued by king tbe Hinayana was chiefly studied. Now the 
Guhasena have been prepared according to a eighteen schools of our grant can only refer to 
copper-plate presented by the Karbhar! of Walla the Hinayana, because this division of Buddhism 


to Lieut, F. B. Peile, of H. M. 26th Regt. N. I., 


is known to have been cultivated in that num- 


and lent to me by the owner. The plate ap- ber of Nikayas.f 

parently forms part of the finds made during the A third point which deserves attention is the 
last cold weather, when, according to information statement that this grant was written by Shan- 

received, eleven pieces were dug up. Its size dabhata, the minister of peace and war. This same 

was originally twelve inches by nine ; but it has person executed also the grants of Guhasena’s 

been badly injured on two sides. Fortunately son Dharasena II, and of his fourth descendant 

the missing pieces contained little more than Dharasena IV. The grants of Dharasena I are 

the well-known honorific epithets of the grantor. dated which Professor Bhandarkar has 

Only in line 8 an important word, which de- rightly interpreted to mean 272, J and y 

scribed the position of the convent of Duddii, which I read 277 ;§ and that of Dharasena IV 

has been lost. T© read by Professor Bhandarkar as 326. 

The letters of this grant are smaller than Now this gives Slcandabhata a tenure of office 

those of the Sasana of JDhruvasena I, but larger lasting fifty-four years. Our new grant shows 

than those in the inscriptions of Dharasena II that he held office under Guhasena also. If the 


and the later kings. 


The form of the letters 


sism 


d, r, h, and of the attached u, which in Dhruva- with Professor Bhandarkar for 50, j| the grant is 
sena’s plate is angular, has become rounded. dated in 256 : consequently Slcandabhata must 
The tail of the l, in several cases, passes over and 


been 


It 


nearly envelopes the whole letter. Still there is seems very improbable that a man should last 


a great difference between the characters of this 
plate and those belonging to the times of the 
later kings, where the form of the writing 
greatly resembles current hand.* 

C 1 t/ 

Imperfect as this grant is, it has nevertheless 
a great interest. For, firstly, it fixes approxim- 




60. 


The fact is that we know nothing for 
certain regarding the signs for 50 and 60, and 
the one unknown sign which occurs on the 
Valablii plates may stand, for all we know, for 
either. The above-mentioned facts regarding 


ately the date of one of the earlier kings of the Skandabhata appear, however, to make it more 

Valabhi dynasty. Secondly, it gives an im- probable that it must be read as 60. 


portant contribution towards the history of 
Buddhism in Valabhi. We find that the convent 
founded by Dudda, the sister’s daughter of 


Transcript . 

[ gjh [t] ar- 


Dhruvasena I, continued to flourish and to enjoy ^ M ffT [GHffUriHHpnur] V 

the protection of the rulers. The mention of [G?rj: ffl « 

the eighteen Buddhist schools which were re- 
presented in Dudda’s convent is also of im- 
portance, because it confirms a statement made 
by Hiwen Thsang. The latter says ( Memoires , 



HT-C *| *| igpitufu 

[fjUUff: 5JUTT-] — ^ 


* The plate has been photographed, and copies will be 
sent to the learned societies interested in Oriental ques- 
tions . 

f Wassilief, Ber Buddhismus , p. 64. I will mention 
here that another statement of Hiwen Thsang’s (II. 164), 
viz. that near the town there was a convent built by 
O-tcbe-lo, is confirmed by my grant of Dharasena II. The 
Sanskrit name of the founder is, however, not AcMra. but 
Atha/rua,.. 


X Jour. B. Br. R. As. Soc. X., 69 et seqq. 

§This date is taken from my unpublished grant, and 
I give it here merely in order to show that Professor 
Bhand&rkar’s interpretation of the sign for the decade is 
correct. For the sign which occurs on my plate resembles 
closely the sign for 70 in the Junagadh inscription of 
Budra daman. 

i| Loc . cit p- 71 
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8 


f^C'Y'TWC^: TARTY EF^ff^WWJTWcf: 
qX^Fil^r : - K 

sft [jTfl] rRIJYH: fEY 


3T 


K 




WFTfTRFrff ^nrrermreq^ 


A9 


■cRE vTTf ET|r TRFTKRd; 



iyni-n, w^t— d 

5JT? ffiTTuRAffY-TFffJMffffYdll qRi^rq^fTTiFRIA- 

j^rUR^rXT^KJI^: F^WJfrTREF • - — «. 

?PJT jp^FTT E£*fiffF SFFfTF ffffd | YYf <r«T- 




aTRTtYYTFT 


&r?Y 


io 


^usRuirrfcnm'qr- 
w Jir jr^rufiR-^ [ fc ] -U 

FrHn^FFRrRRYdFRTFRF FFFFRNIdGT Tfi 
*FRffF FiW^r^rpWlI $sTT: fRff: F 

[fa] —13 


ffr f =r 

. *5> /-N 



qrFYFJTGnrFJT^FTrjnT^Rir- 

W 

*TrjR erft ff wry- 

13 

F^Fd JRST^FFJNTTST^rjJT^Y: JKTFFIYRA m- 
^T^fJFrFlRsJ^RR FmFRT H TRT [t]— -Y d — 



FHTFFgFFfRrT RTFR TfiRdT: 'TFfiFFfi'TfffF 
T'TRiFN^SF^FTrXF 1 1 TRY ETAWF [y] — \K 
NNcffifr RRRdRfdTFr | fffRi RFRAfT 


•TW 


tatrar II ^GFlgFf jfFr 


[UFfr: ]—\A 


*RK TAR 


taf farFa n 




\'3 


W R FAR FRY^rfFFITYfFfrjJFRil^T II R 

\ T <V*p FA —\£ 


1. About fifteen letters have been lost in the begin- 
ning, and nine or ten at the end. They have been supplied 
from Prof. Bh&nd&rkar’s plate. Jour. B. Br. B. As. Soc. X. 
77- The restoration of the following lines is made from 
the same source. 

4. Head cPT^ ° instead of p = (' J l^ • 

6. The sign used in the original before ^T^TcST is the 
Jihvamuliya. 

7. One side of the horizontal stroke of Sf7 in ’HFPT^T is 
visible. The word occurs also in the Broach plates of the 
Guijara kings. Akshara 32 is half obliterated. 

8. The first three letters onay have been dc*$ dT* An 
t is still visible, and below it a letter bearing some resem- 
blance to a ^T> as well as a fragment of a c5" or ^ before it. 

10. Qdij c| 0 is a lapsus styli. Read 

12. fM a lapsus styli for fPF^r* 

16. The sign used in ijnj : is the U padhznani y a. 


Translation. 

(His son is) the devotee of Maheham, the 
illustrious Maharaja Githcisena, ■who proved his 
courage by splitting the temples of the rutting 
elephants of his enemies, the rays of whose 
footnails mingle with the glitter of the. crest- 
jewels of his enemies who are prostrate before 
him in consequence of his power, who gives its 
proper significance to his title raja (winner of 
hearts), since he won the hearts of his subjects 
by carefully keeping to the path prescribed in 
all the Smritis, who in beauty surpasses Cupid, 
in splendour the moon, in firmness the Lord of 
mountains, in depth the ocean, in wisdom the 
preceptor of the gods, in riches the Lord of 
wealth, — who, intent on affording safety to 
those seeking refuge with him, cares not a straw 
for his own interest, — who rejoices the hearts 
of the learned and of his affectionate friends by 
granting them more wealth than their prayers 
demand — who is as it were the incarnate delight 
of the whole world. (He,) being in good health, 

addresses these commands to all his servants and 

• • • . * • 

•• 

officials, heads oftowns, heads of villages, fortune- 
tellers, soldiers, his faithful judges,* police 
officers, receivers of revenue, thief-catchers, 
princes and ministers representing royalty and so 
forth, as well as to (all) others whatever their 
connexion (with the government) may be : 

Be it known unto you, that in order to obtain 
for my parents and for myself benefits in this 
life and the next according to my desires, I have 
granted, (confirming my gift,) by pouring out 
wrnter, to the community of the reverend Sakya 
monks, belonging to the eighteen schools (of the 
Hinayana) who have come from various diree- 


* I am doubtful about the correctness of my renderings 


WrFFd'TF and AlAF 


W 


‘ faithful, 5 and FRYFIPTF ‘ a judge, 5 it is nevertheless 
not improbable that the compound has a technical mean- 
ing. PTRF occurs in Prof. Dowson’s and my Gurjara 
plates, connected with rSjasAmanta on the one side, and 
vishayapati on the other side. In those documents it 
may bear the sense of ‘ governor of a province, 5 as Prof. 
Dows on translates it. At all events it seems to denote 
a person of high rank. In this plate, where it is con- 
nected with the police officers and thief-catchers, the 
latter being probably our Puggees (Pagis), it must refer to 

an official of low rank. As FFF means also revenue, I 

conjecture that FTPTF denotes the village-accountants and 
receivers of revenue, called now Talatis or Kulkarnis. The 

Pet. Diet, gives for A OAF only the meaning 1 groom, 5 but 

for % 4 ( d ‘ governor of a province 5 and ‘ head of a village. 
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tions to the great convent of Dndrla built by 
the venerable Dud da and situated .... 


m 


order to procure food, clothing, seats, remedies 
and medicines* for the sick, and so forth, the 
following four villages : 

Samipattavataka , situated between Anurnanji 
and PippaLarunJchari , and Sangamdnaka in the 
township of May dull , as well as -NadcUya , and 


Chossan in Detaiahura , f with. . 


. , with 


with the revenue in dry and green 

(produce), com and gold, and with the right to 
forced labour arising (therefrom), according to 
the analogy of the familiar instance of the 
ground and the cleft. 

Wherefore no obstruction should be made to 
him who, bj virtue of his belonging to the 
community of the reverend Sakya monks, enjoys 
(these villages), tills (the land) or causes it to be 
tilled. And the future worthy kings of our 
race, understanding the instability of power, 
the frailty of humanity, and the benefits derived 



from gifts of land which are common (to all 

protecting them), should consent to and protect 

this our grant ; and he who takes it, or 
it to be taken away shall obtain the punishments 
of the five (kinds of ) evil acts, and, living in 
the three (kinds of) existences, shall be nuiltv 

O J 

of the five mortal sins as well as of the minor 
sins. 

(It has) also (been declared :) What good 
man would resume property which out of fear 
of poverty kings have given for pious purposes, 
and which resembles leavings and vomited 
(food) P 

Many kings as Sugar a and others have 
enjoyed the earth. To him who possesses the 
earth belongs the fruit thereof. 

o 

My own verbal order. My own sign-manual, 
of the illustrious Maharaja Guhasena. 
Written by S/eandalhata, charged with the min- 
istry of war and peace, in the dark half of 

Magha 266. 



SANSKRIT AND OLD CAN ARE SB INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., Bo.C.S. 


In the Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscrip- 
tions, on -walls and pillars of temples, on de- 
tached stone-tablets and monumental stones, 
and on copper-plates, of the Canarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency and the neighbour- 
ing territories of Madras, Maisur, and Haidar! - 
had, there exist abundant materials for com- 
piling a tolerably detailed and connected his- 
torical account of that part of the country for a 
period of seven or eight centuries from about the 
middle of the fifth century a. d., and at the 
same time for illustrating the gradual develop- 

* For the translation of tlie word compare the 

Petersburg Diet. s. v. S. 

t The translation of pr a vesya requires justification. In the 
Broach plates the phrase achr.tabhatapravesya or chatabhata 
pravesya occurs, and the word means 4 to be entered’’ being 
the fat. passive part, of vis with pra+A. Here it seems to have 
the same meaning. It is clear from the statements about the 

other three villages that the compound Anumanjipravesya- 
pippalaru e kharipr £ves y a contains something about the 

situation of S amipattavataka. I take therefore, Anurnanji 
and Pippalarunkhari to stand in the ablative case. Pippa- 
larunkhari was assigned to the convent of Dudda bv 
Dhrurasena I : Ind. Ant. IV. p. 10(5. 

x From some correspondence on the subject that I have 
perused, it appears that the Elliot Collection comprised 
altogether 1,389 stone and copper-plate inscriptions: a 
large number of these, however, were in the Telugu lan- 
guage and characters. The series presented to the three 
Societies appears to have included all the Sanskrit and Old 
Canarese inscriptions, and a few in the Telugu* lanrniaae. 
It appears also that Sir W. Elliot’s translations were” made 
by £ Kadambari Jagannadhan Guru’ and ‘ Vavilala. Snh. 


raent of the modern forms of its vernacular 


language. 


But little, however, has as yet been done 
towards bringing these materials within the 
reach of those who can utilize them. 

Some forty years ago a collection of manu- 
script copies of five hundred and ninety-five of 
these inscriptions was presented in triplicate 
by Mr. (now Sir Walter) Elliot, of the Madras 
Civil Service, to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London and the Branch Societies of Bombay 

These copies were made by 


and 


Madras. + 


baravu’, who in 18/1 held respectively the posts of Trea- 
sury . Deputy- Collector in the Godavari District and Sub- 
Magistrate of £ Polavaram.’ One of the men employed by 
Sir W. Elliot to decipher and copy the inscriptions was 
Uhipuri Jeyaramadu,’ who, in 1871, was a Cattle-pound 
Gumasta on Rs. 10 per mensem at the ‘ Bapatla’ Taluka 
Kacheri. This man had kept private copies of 873 Telugu 
ins cr if) t ions out of the whole collection, and measures were 
taken by the Government of Madras to secure these copies; 
but with what ultimate result I have not been able ,to as- 
certain. Another ma n thus employed was N&ganpa Sastri, 
now _ deceased, of Ron in the Dharwad District ; a few 
duplicates of the copies made , by him for Sir W. Elliot 
were shown to me by his son Siddha.ppa ; they were very 
inaccurate and incomplete, and seemed to be anything 
but trustworthy. The same correspondence states that the 
Elliot Collection was “ completely destroyed by salt water 
on the voyage to England in a vessel laden with sugar 
tnis denotes probably Sir W. Elliot’s own copies of the 
Telugu inscriptions, and. perhaps the copy of the Sanskrit 
and. Old Canarese inscriptions intended for the London 
Society.. Some of the original copper-plates would appear 
to be still in existence in England. 
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native Lands, and were in many cases of doubt- in Madras in connexion with the Mackenzie 
ful accuracy, but the collection would have Collection. And in this Presidency Mr. Burn-ess 
been a most useful guide in prosecuting further has latterly been employed on the duty of in- 
researches of: this kind. Recent inquiries, how- vestigating and reporting on the Archreolorical 
ever, after this collection have resulted in the Remains. 

discovery that the copies presented to the The Canarese Country, however, — the richest 
Branch Societies have been entirely lost sight of all in inscriptions,— is still left to remain 
of and cannot now be traced ; and the copy the field of casual and intermittent private re- 
presented to the London Society is virtually search of necessarily a very imperfect kind, 
inaccessible in this country. All that now During a short tour through part of the Cana- 
remains to the public of Sir W. Elliot’s labours rese Country in the early part of last year, 
consists of his old Canarese Alphabet* and the Mr. Burgess took advantage of the opportunity 
Paper on Hindu Inscriptions t in which he thus afforded. him, and prepared and has pub- 
summarizes the historical results of his re- lished § excellent facsimiles of over thirty of its 
searches; and these even are now out of print inscriptions. But his duties have now taken 


and very hard to be procured. 


him to another part of the Presidency, and a 


Another very extensive MS. collection, com- long time must probably elapse before he will 

prising much information of a similar kind, visit the Canarese Country again, 

was made in Southern India by the late Colonel The only record of any Government action 
Mackenzie, and is still in existence at Madras, in respect of the inscriptions of the Canarese 

This collection, again, has never yet been made Country is to be found in a photographic col- 

accessible to the public ; but there are hopes lection of about ninety inscriptions, on stone- 
that before very long a general summary of its tablets and copper-plates, at Chitrakaldurga, 
contents, and selected portions of it in detail, Balagamve, Harihar, and other places to the 

will be published by the gentleman J in whose south, made by Major Dixon, H. M.’s 22nd Regi- 
ment M.N.I., for the Government of Maisur and 

These are, I believe, the only large collections published by that Government in 1865. j| Not 
that have ever been made. Researches by other long ago, it is true, it was in contemplation by 
inquirers have been made public, but they are the Bombay Government to employ an officer 
mostly of a detached kind, and, together with on the special duty of preparing for publication 
the reports on the contents of the Mackenzie a reliable collection of Canarese inscriptions , 
Collection that have been issued, are scattered but, — on the ground that, as the basis of the work 
over the pages of the journals of literary was to have been the Elliot Collection, the dis- 
societies in such a way 'as to be accessible, and appearance of that collection renders it impossi- 

•J ' _ . ^ ^ -I If • i 


charge it now is on behalf of Government. 


frequently to be known, only to those who have 


yth 


■the project 


the fortune to live in the neighbourhood of large seems to have been abandoned, for the present 

libraries at all events* 

In other parts of the empire activity is being To Major Dixon’s collection mentioned above 

displayed by Government in respect of tlie we have to add a series of about sixty photo- 

preservation and pnblieatiou of ancient remains graphic copies of inscriptions, from negatives 


and records. In the nortli of India there is an 


Pigo 


Archaeological Department which publishes, at Biggs, R.A., and edited m 1866 by Mr. Hope, 
the same time with the other results of its in- Bo.C.S., for and at the cost of the Committee 


with. In 


Western 


AVUj VA/XJL AliUVJ- w - » -j i 

Ceylon an Oriental scholar has recently been A synopsis of the contents of this wor y 

a TP\ A * * X~ U/\ -l-ArTyi r\ 


deputed by tlie Government to examine, copy 


the late Dr. Bhau Daji, is to be found at pp. 


" t • a • v x J o 1 A QC>Q n'F No XXV11. VOh IXi, Ol the 

and publish tlie rock inscriptions. As indicated 314 ’ ' 7 , 


above, another Oriental scholar is now at work 

* Published at Bombay in 1833. 

t Published originally in No. VII. of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and reprinted/ with the corrections 
and emendations of the author, in vol. VII. of the -Ma- 
dra s Journal of Literature and Science. 


of the Royal 


J Dr. Oppert. 

S Report of the First Season's. Operations of the Ar- 
clvjeoloqical Survey of W. Info, m the Belganm and 
KaUdqi Districts (India Office, lb/ 4). 

|| Conf. hid. Ant , vol. II. P- !&*• 
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t* 


vice versa, is very abrupt. Lastly, the more 
modern inscriptions are entirely in the Old 


or 

C3 



impr 
skrit and some- 



o* 


Society ; many of the notices, however, are very ! krit to the Canarese language and idiom, anc 
imperfect, and some are full of inaccuracies that 
may mislead. 

These two works contain all that is as yet Canarese language and idiom, with of course 
generally available towards a history of the a copious intermixture of pure as well as cor- 
Canarese Country and its language. And, as, rupted Sanskrit words ; the opening invocations 

in addition to many of the inscriptions thus 
published being altogether insignificant, and in 
addition to some in one of the two books bein 
only different copies by another hand of those 
in the other, the photographs are on a very 
small scale, : * and frequently are so indistinct 
in details as to be practically illegible, the field 
thus offered for investigation becomes of a very 
limited extent. 

Official duties leave but little leisure for pri- 
vate study ; but, as a commencement towards 
niacin 2: on record for general reference a series of 

I O O 

Did Canarese inscriptions in a connected form, 

I propose publishing from time to time in the 


* 


I shall give such 


uages of this "journal such of the contents of these 
books as I have leisure to look into. Occasionally 
I may add inscriptions copied from the originals 
by myself or under my direct superintendence. 
And, whenever I am able 
notes of my own on the subject of inscriptions 
at other places as may tend to elucidate the 
subject-matter of the text, or to indicate where 
further information bearing on it may be found. 
If others, to whom other copies of these two 
collections may be available, will cooperate, 
such of the inscriptions as can be satisfactorily 
edited from the photographs may soon be dis- 
posed of, and a great deal of useful information 
be placed on record. 

According to the language used, the inscrip- 
tions of the Canarese Country may be distri- 
buted over three periods. In the older inscrip- 
tions the language is as a rule entirely Sanskrit ; 
occasionally Old Canarese words are introduced, 
but they are not of frequent occurrence, and 
from their isolation it is often difficult to deter- 
mine their meanings. In the next stage, both 
the Sanskrit and the Old Canarese lanemacres 

• O O 

are used conjointly, the latter usually predomin- 
ating ; frequently the transition from the Sans- 



and the closing benedictive 
verses are sometimes pure 
times Canarese. Speaking generally, the pure 
Sanskrit period lasts up to about tbe middle 
of the ninth century A. D., the mixed Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese period lasts from then up to 
about tbe middle of the eleventh century, and 
the pure Old Canarese period then commences; 
the limits of these periods may be more defi- 
nitely fixed when a greater number of tbe 
inscriptions have been examined in 
Pure Sanskrit inscriptions are of course to be 
met with down to the last, but, after the first: 
period specified above, they are the exception 
and not tlic rule ; it should he remarked, how- 
ever, that copper-plate inscriptions are almost 
always Sanskrit, whatever their age may be. 
The inscriptions of the earliest period are not 
very numerous ; by far the majority belong to 
the second and third periods. 

As regards the characters used, the earlier 
inscriptions of the pure Sanskrit period are in 
the old Cave-alphabet, the source of both the 
modern square Devanagari characters and the 
round Canarese characters. The Old Canarese 
alphabet began to be elaborated, by rounding 
off the angular points of the characters of the 
Cave-alphabet, towards the end of the pure 
Sanskrit period. By about the middle of the 
tenth century it assumed a defined and settled 
character. About the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the characters began to de- 
teriorate and to pass into the modern forms ; 
in some respects the modern Telugu alphabet 
represents, more closely than the Modern Cana- 
rese alphabet does, the Old Canarese alphabet 


of the 



period specified above. Pure 


*' For instance,— Plate Xo. 20 of Major Dixon’s work 
contains a photograph 9* 'high by 4J" wide of an inscrip- 
tion of ninety-four lines averaging about fifty letters each 
on a stone-tablet 11' 2" high by broad. * The original 
is in the most excellent order, and must be legible from 
beginning to end with ease and certainty ; but, so small 
are the letters in the photograph, that it is a very difficult 
matter to decipher and edit, the contents. To photograph 


Sanskrit inscriptions of the latter part of the 
first period and of the second and third periods 
are frequently engraved in the Old Canarese 


inscriptions successfully, the extreme length of the 
plate must be applied to the breadth, and not the height, 

* .. 3 which must then be copied in a succession 

of plates, the lowest two or three lines of the highest 
plate being repeated as the highest lines of the Text 
plate, _ and so on, to prevent confusion and the possible 
omission of any part of the original. 







SvisSJ. 
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From Major (Dixon’s (Photo 
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characters; but the reverse of this is of rare 


The inscription records a grant made in the 


occurrence. The later Sanskrit inscriptions are Saka year 970 (a.d. 1043-9), being the Sarva- 

usually in the characters which I know by the dhari sauwatsara, by a private person to a Jain 
name of the ■ Kayastlia’ or ‘ Grantha’ alphabet, temple, while the Great Chieftain Chavundariiya 

and it is to he noticed that in the case of in- was governing at his capital of Balligave, 

scrip tio ns on stone-tablets these characters are as the subordinate of the Chalukya king S 6 m e - 

usually both of a better type and more carefully svaradeva I, the district known 

cut than in the case of copper-plate inscriptions ; Banavasi Twelve-thousand. 

this alphabet is much the same as that met with Balligave would appear to have been the 
in Sanskrit MSS. in this part of the country. 


as the 


No. I 


chief town of the circle of villages known as 
the Jiddulige Seventy, which probably consti- 


The inscription submitted herewith is from tuted a minor division of the Banavasi Twelve- 
Plate No. 53 of Major Dixon’s work. The thousand, 
original, in the Old Canarese language and 
in somewhat large and slanting Old Canarese 


I have not succeeded in tracing 

o 

Jiddulige on the map. 

The two-fold invocation, — one Jain and one 


characters, is on a stone tablet 4' 2" high by Vaishnava, — at the beginning of the inscription, 


2! 94" broad at B al a g a in v e, — the Balligave of 


and the statement at the end that the lord 


the inscription, or Balligrame (Major Dixon’s Nagavarma*, whoever he may be, built 
No. 39), or Balipura (id., No. 72), — in Maisur, temples of Jina, Vishnu and Siva, are worthy of 
about twenty miles to the S.B. of B ana wa si. note as indicating the religious toleration that 

existed at that time. 

Chavundaraya is one of the later Ka- 


The emblems at the top of the stone are : 

In the centre, a seated figure of Jinondra; on 
its right, a priest or worshipper, and above him dambas of Banavasi ; he is mentioned by Sir W. 

the sun ; and on its left, a cow and calf, above Elliot f as being in Saka 969 the head of the 

which the portion of the stone bearing a repre- family, but his exact place in the genealogy 
sentation of the moon has been broken away. cannot yet be determined. 


[7] 

[ 8 ] 


[ 10 ] 


Transcription .i 


[ 1 ] 


[I] 


o 


[ 2 ] 

[ 3 ] 

[4] 


0313 




P 


roO 

OJ — 


c s : 




c\J J f\.' o c^0 






II 


oJ 











Saicdoc'aajgo 


[ 0 ] AO 


r\JV rj 












* 


53'SodOa’3odgof r O Apori APS 0 

a 






7\P3 ^rbo^dojpc^o ^ESibufebPS - 


[ 9 ] 




cS a 3 s oso s3 tio rfn «j Si o 



C 






^g'S'rfjtiSiojSio'rj rvCo^O 




[ill P3 C^CdOtjrdL 

U J C‘J 


s=u Krd do ps do o 

1 




83^[4j- 


SOS? 7u)£ 

V 


* The name of N Agavarm A. appears twice in Sir W. 
Elliot’ s genealogy of the Kadambas of Banavasi anterior 

to Saha 955. 


a 

I 


TV hose reading of his name is C h ft m a n d a r A y a. The 
second letter of the name has been effaced in the present 
inscription ; I have supplied it as ‘ vvJ and not c rue 1 / 
because. 1 Chavunda’ is undoubtedly the reading in some 
inscriptions relating to the Sinda family which I shall 
shortly publish in the Jo ur . B. Be. R. As. Soc., and it is 
lurther borne out by the abbreviated form ‘ Chaunda’ 
which also oe cut's. 


% Letters supplied, when effaced or illegible in the ori- 
ginal, from conjecture or from other sources, are given in 
square brackets, — [ ] ; and corrections, emendations, and 
doubtful points, in ordinary brackets, — ( ) ; a note of in- 
terrogation before a letter in ordinary brackets denotes a 
doubtful alternative reading, and a note of interrogation 
after such a letter denotes a doubt as to the propriety of 
a correction or emendation. My standards of orthography 
are, for Sanskrit words Prof. Monier Williams 5 Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary , and for Canarese words the Rev. D. 
Sanderson’s enlarged edition of the Rev. W. Reeve’s 
Dictionary. 
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Translation . 

May the scripture of the lord of the three 
worlds, — the scripture of Jina, which has for 
its efficacious characteristic the pleasing and 
most profound science of the assertion of possi- 
bilities*, — he victorious ! Victorious is the boar- 
like form of Vishnuf which became manifest, 
troubling- the ocean and having the earth resting 


upon the tip of its uplifted right tusk ! 


Hail! 


While the victorious reign of the 


prosperous T railoky amalladeva, J — the 
asylum of the universe, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyasraya§, the ornament of the Cha- 
lukyas, — was continuing, he, whose head was 


* ‘ Sy&dvadi, assertor of possibilities, is a na.me applied 
to the Jains; see H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion 
of the Hindus } vol. I. p. 316. 

t The allusion is to the incarnation of Yishnu as a hoar 
to rescue the earth, which had been carried into the depths 
of the ocean by the demon Hiranyaksha. 

X The ChAlukya kin" Somesvaradeva I, — Saka 
.962 ? to 991 P — Sir W. Elliot. 

§ c SoAydsray a ? , he in whom truth is inherent , was the 
name acquired by the ChAlukya king Pulikesi I. or Pul ike si 
I. and the Chalukya family is hence called the ‘ S a t y a s - 
rayalrula. 5 

* Mahamandalesvara,’ — lit., lord of a large province. 


adorned (when lie bowed himself in the act of 
performing obeisance) with the fresh blossoms 
that were his feet (as if with a garland), was : 


Hail ! : 


•the fortunate Mahamandalcs vara king 

• • • o 


Clisi vun clar ay a, who was possessed of all 
the glory of the names commencing with “The 
Great Chieftain || who has attained the five 
Mahcisabdas * ; the excellent lord of the city 
of B a n a v a s i p u r a ; he who has acquired the 
choice favour of the goddess Malialakshml: he 

* O ' 

who delights in liberality ; he who is the preceptor 
of those that betake themselves to him f (?) ; he 
who is courageous, even when he has no one to 
assist him ; he who is the bravest of brave men ; 
he who is a very G a n d a b h e r u n d aj ; 
he who has three royal halls of audience§ (?) ; 


* Probably five such titles as Maharaja , Mahaman* 
clalesvara, &c. Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 81, note. 

t ‘ Ay addclia/rycd ; in the sense in which I have taken 
it, c dyad,’ i.e. ‘ dyat,’ must be the present participle of 
the Sanskrit root ‘ i, 3 go, with the prefix ‘ df but I doubt 
whether the present participle in ‘ at ’ can he used in such a 
compound. If the analysis is ‘ dy a d a - d c h dry a , 3 ( dyo.de i 3 
is the Canarese genitive of ‘ dga 3 income, revenue, profit, 
an established or customary fee ; but in this case no suit- 
able meaning seems to be deducible. 

J A fabulous bird with two heads which preys oil the flesh 
of elephants. 

§ ‘ Mur u rd y ds t h d na 
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he who is a very Samkai’a towards the bulls 
which are the brave chieftains decorated with 
badges of honour ; he who is the best of heroes 
who wear badges of honour on their faces and 
hands ; he who is a very Vikramaditya ; he who 
is the elephant* * * § of Jagadekamalla.” 

While he was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve-thousand, — on Sunday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Jyeshtha of the Sarvadhsiri savivatsara which 
was the year of the Saka 970, at the capital of 
Balligave, Kcsavanandi, — who fasted for 
eight days at a time, and who was the disciple 
of Meshanandibhattaraka of the sect of the 
Balagaragana which belonged to the god Jaja- 
huti-Sri-Santinathaf, being actuatsd by venera- 
tion, gave to the Basadi J of the Bhahirar, with 
oblations of water, five mattars§ of rice-land by 
the (measure of the) staff called Bfier undagale 1 1 
in the rice-land called Pulleya-bayal of the 
capital of Balligave which is near to * the 
Jiddulige Seventy. The boundaries of it are : 

To the north the rivulet of the lands of the 
village of Tanagundur; to the east a large and 
flat detached rock ; to the south the enclosure 


U 


called Ashtopavasigattu f ; and to the west 

stone set upright in the ground. 

There has not been and there never shall 
be on the earth any one equal to the Gandabhe- 
runda in respect of religion and courage and 
truthfulness and liberality. 

This general bridge of piety of kings should 
ever be preserved by you ; ” — thus does Rama- 
chandra make his earnest request to all future 
princes. The earth has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagara ; he, who for 
the time being possesses it, enjoys the benefit 
of it. To give in one’s 
easy matter, but the preservation of (the 
religious grant of) another is troublesome ; if 
one would discriminate between granting and 
preserving, verily preserving is better than 
granting. He who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another, 
is born for sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure. 

At the desire of the king, the lord N aga- 
va r m a_ caused to be built a temple of Jina, a 
temple of Vishnu, a temple of Isvara, and a tem- 
ple of the saints, in the country of Banavase. 
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The Editor of the Indian Antiquary . 

Sir, — In your last number (for May) the Rev. 
R. Collins has printed some desultory remarks 
“ Manichseans on the Malabar Coast”— in which he 
disputes certain positions advanced by me in a 
monograph on the Pahlavi inscriptions of South 
India. In the course of his remarks Mr. Collins 
revives some notions respecting the so-called 
Syrians of Malabar which I had imagined to be 
obsolete in consequence of it being well ascertained 
that, besides being incredible in themselves, these 
theories entirely want evidence to support them. 

* ponf. ‘ Senanasinga/ the lion of SJna, and ‘ Boppa- 
nasinga/ the lion of Boppa , which are titles of the 
Rafta chieftains Kartavirya II. and Lakshmideva II. 
respectively ; see line 6-7 of No. IY. and line 63-4 of No. VII. 
of the Raita inscriptions published by me in vol. X. No. 
xxix. of the Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. 

t The sixteenth of the Jain Tirthahkaras. 

t ‘ Basadi,’ a Jain temple ; the word is .a Tadbhava 
corruption 6f the Sanskrit ‘ vasatif abode, dwelling, a 
Jain monastery ; the modern form is e Basti.’ 

§ ( Mattar , — an ancient land-measure the value of which 
is not now known. 

|| * BhSr undag ale,’ the staff ( f gale*) of the BhJrunda. 

BMrunda ’ is the same as c Ga/ndab Mrund a* . 

* • p • 1 

IF 1 Bayalu’ ‘ bayilu ,’ or c bailu is the first of the three 
kinds of rice-land in South Canara described by Dr. 
Buchanan in his Jo urney through Mais&r, Canara , and 
Malabar , and is defined as (i that in the lower part of 


I shall now show that Mr. Collins has not made 
the case any better than it was. He has not ad- 
duced new facts, and his argument is disfigured by 
several misunderstandings of the books he quotes. 

The attribution of the origin of South Indian 
Christianity to the Apostle Thomas seems very 
attractive to those who hold certain theological 
opinions, but the real question is, On what evi- 
dence does it rest P Without real and sufficient 
evidence, so improbable a circumstance is to be 
at once rejected. Pious fictions have no value in 
historical research. Mr. Collins refers to Abdias 

valleys which are watered by small streams, from whence 
canals are dug to convey the water to the fields which, by 
this irrigation, are able to give annually two crops; 55 see 
the Madras Reprint of 1870, vol. II. pp. 228 and 260. In 
modern Canarese 1 bailu 5 means also a plain , an open field, 
and the open country to the east is knownys the Bailu- 
s i m e as distinguished from the M a 1 n a d a - or Mal£- 
da-desaorM alanadu, the hilly and wooded country 
lying along the Western Ghats. 

* A comparison of passages in Sanskrit with passages 
in Old Canarese inscriptions shows that the Canarese 
L baliya ’ as used here is of the same purport as the Sanskrit 
‘ madhy avartin’ ; but ‘ baliya ’ means near to, in the vicinity 
of, and I am doubtful whether it can be satisfactorily con- 
nected with c ola’, inner , internal, or its derivatives. See 
note 37 to the translation of No. VII of the Ratta Inscrip- 
tions referred to above. 

t ‘ Ashtopavasigattu,’ —the enclosure hat tv;) of him 

who fasted for eight days at a time. 
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and Pantonus. Thanks to Dr. Wright, we now 
possess the Acts of Judas Thomas in an old Sj r riac 
text which cannot be very far from the original 
form of the myth. Dr. Wright (vol. i. p. xiv.) attri- 
butes this text to some time not later than the 
4th century, and Dr. Hang connects the original 
text of this palpably Gnostic book with Bardesanes, 
who lived about the end of the second century. 
But this historically worthless composition (for it 
was written more than a hundred years after the 
events it relates), and which is the production of 
some ignorant and credulous man, even if it could 
be received as evidence, would only connect St. 
Thomas with the extreme north-west of India. Prof. 
Whitney and Dr. Haug,* with many others, look 
ipon the pretended apostolic labours of St.Thomasf 
in India or China as a pious fiction, and, as there 
is no better evidence than what I have mentioned 
above, it is impossible to do otherwise than assent 
to the conclusion at which they have arrived. 
Mobody nowadays believes in the visit of Brutus 
to Britain, yet it rests on as good evidence as the 
mission of St. Thomas to South India, or even to 
India at all. Mr. Collins also refers to the story of 
Pantonus in support of his “ strong impression” 
that St. Thomas was “ the apostle both of Eclessa 
and Malabar.” He says: “ Pantonus speaks in 
the second century of a gospel of St. Matthew 
being in India, and of the visit of an apostle” It 
would be difficult to misrepresent more completely 
the story of Pantonus, which we know only by the 
late hearsay recorded by Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
and not directly. Both expressly give the story 
as hearsay : “It is said” that Pantonus reached 
India, and found there a Gospel of St. Matthew 
( written in Hebrew characters) with some people 
‘ to whom the apostle Bartholomew had preached.” 
Mr. Collins makes out that we have the words of 
Pantonus, and that “ an apostle ” (the italics are his 
own !) had preached in India,— thus leaving the 
reader to infer that it might have been St. Thomas, 
as no particular person is mentioned. The story 
is late hearsay, and therefore valueless for proof. 
But even if this could be got over, it says nothing 
about St. Thomas, and, as I have already men- 
tioned (in my paper), India was in the early 
centuries a. d. the name of nearly the whole East, 
including China, and thus the mention of India 
proves nothing. Probably Southern Arabia was 
intended.! It is not till after several centuries 
more had passed that we again come to legends 
which connect St. Thomas with South India, and 
it is obviously useless to refer to these. Mr. Collins 


1 1 


# In his review of my monograph (as originally printed) 
in the Augsburg Gazette. ' 

t Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies . vol TT 


mentions Syriac documents ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote them with precision, and 
say by whom they were written and whence they 
come. When he does so it will be time enough 
to consider their value. 

As I have said, Mr. Collins has a strong im- 
pression that St. Thomas was the apostle both of 
Edessa and Malabar, He grounds this, apparently, 
on a notion that the “ Palilavi language, according 
to Max Muller, originated in an Aramaean dialect 
of Assyria.” I was much astonished at this, for I 
felt sure that that illustrious philologist could not 
have said anything of the kind. Wliat he does say 
( Science of Language, 1st Series, 5tli ed. p. 235) 
is as follows : — “We trace the subsequent history 
of the Persian language from Zend to the inscrip- 
tions of the Achasmenian dynasty ; from thence' 
to what is called Pchlevi or Huzvaresh (better Hu- 
zdresli), the language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(226-651) .... this is considerably mixed witl 
Semitic elements, probably imported from Syria,” 
I might refer to the researches of Dr. Haug and 


i 


others, and the views of the Parsi scholars, head- 
ed by their very learned Dastur Peshutun Bek- 
ramji Sanjana, as regards the nature of this 
Semitic element (which was written but not 
spoken), but Prof. Max Muller’s actual words 
show how utterly wrong Mr. Collins is. Even if 
he were right, what he assumes (as above) would 
not support his “ strong impression.” 

From whatever point of view the question be 
considered, the result is the same, — there is no 
evidence at all that St. Thomas ever preached in 
India proper, and the story has every mark of being 
a vague fiction originally, but afterwards made 
more precise and retailed by interested parties. 

This being the case, the only safe conclusion is 
that asserted — that the earliest Christian mission 
to India was probably Gnostic or Manichaean. 
Leaving aside the first, I will only again point out 
that the account of A1 Nadim is an historical 
document based on original sources. Perhaps I 
carried too far my doubts about Manes having 
preached in India ; the word for c preach’ is 
ambiguous, but I see Spiegel (J Bran. Alter - 
thunish . II. p. 204) accepts his journey there as a 
fact. At all events, Manes was a most zealous 
missionary, and certainly sent disciples to India. 
As to the meaning of India, there can be no 
doubt in this case. The Arabs used it in a per- 
fectly defined sense. Thus the Manichaean mission 
to India in the 3rd century a.d. is the only 
historical fact that we know of in relation to 


X As the author of Supernatural Religion { 4th edition), 
vol. I. p. 471, understands it. Where I am I can refer but 
to few books, so I take his extracts from Eusebius and 
St. Jerome. 
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Christian missions in India before we get as low 
as the sixth century. 

Mr. Collins points out that Manichman was a 
term of abuse among the early Christians. This 
is a fact but Abu Said was a Muhammadan, not 
a Christian, and if lie had wished to abuse the 
Christians he would have called them all (orthodox 
and unorthodox) simply Kafirs. The Arabs of the 
9th and 10th centuries were, however, possessed 
of too much culture and too little bigotry to in- 
terest themselves in the perpetual and trumpery 
squabbles of the so-called Eastern Churches. They 
had a distinct name for the Munich mans — Manani. 

Mr. Collins also urges a new derivation of Mani- 
gramara, viz,, from Manava or Maui. Either word 
might be used in the sense he assigns, but what 
reason has he for supposing that it was so used in 
the 8th century? The derivation is in itself not 
probable. It is evident from the so-called Syrian 

grant that Mam gram am was not a Brahman vil- 
lage, and of conversions there is nowhere the least 
mention. Whatever the Manigramakar were, Mr, 
Whiteliouse’s account (as quoted) gives little 
reason to suppose that they were orthodox Chris- 
tians. Mr. Collins also urges that Manikava- 
cliaka (in the Sanskrit form of his name) was not 
a Manichaean; I cannot imagine how anyone 
could ever have supposed that lie was. This 
eminent Tamil reformer is known historically; 
one temple, at least, founded by him exists still 
in the Tanjore province, and several of his works 
(on Saiva doctrine) are popular even now. He 
deserves better than to be called a “ Tamil sor - 
.cererfi whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Collins appropriates Dr. Hang’s very im- 
portant explanation of the inscriptions as Nes- 
torian. This fact of their origin, taken together 


with the use of Pahlavi, seems to me to explain 
the whole matter. These inscriptions certainly 

are of about the year 890 a.d and at that time the 

# 

Nestorian missionaries were very active: the 
cross and inscriptions of Si-ngan-fu (in China) 
was erected by some in 781 a.d. But at that time 
Pahlavi was nearly extinct in Persia. Why then 
should Mestorian missionaries use a difficult lan- 
guage foreign to themselves and hardly used at all, 
except that it was the language of the people- to 
whom they preached in South India ? The in- 
scription at Si-ngan-fu is in Syriac and Chinese, f 
The ambiguous Persian names of the witnesses of 
the so-called Syrian grant of about S25 a.d. pre- 
clude the supposition of Syrian or of orthodox 
Christians. Again, why should Nestorian mis- 
sionaries have used the formula we find in these 
inscriptions if the people to whom they preached 

# It is well known, and does not. rest on Elliot’s Horx 
Ajioccdyjpticce, a "book devoid of scientific value. 


held Trinitarian doctrines at all ? The most pro- 
bable conclusion is that the Nestorians came to 

Malabar as missionaries to unorthodox Persian 
settlers. 

For these reasons I still hold to the conclusions 
at which I originally arrived; they appear to me 
to be the only reasonable and probable conclusions, 
except new facts be discovered which may put 
the whole matter in a new light. The history of 
the Travancore Christians affords an ample field 
for research to many living in Travancore who 
have both opportunity and leisure for the work. 
Since the last fifty years there have been endless 
tracts and books written on the subject ; I have 
read most, but failed to find any new facts in them, 
or evidence of original research. Had a real in- 
vestigation ever been made, it would not have been 
left to me to bring to light these inscriptions. I 
can only hope that this subject will be better 
treated in future, but I cannot myself assist, — I 
have other work to do. 

A. Buexell, Ph. D. 

Coonoor (Neilgherry Hills), 18 th May 1875. 


MUSALMAN PRAYERS. 

The Rev. T. P. Hughes tells us that prayer 
(Arabic Sula , Persian and Hindustani Namaz 
Pushtu Nmnz) is the second of the five foundations 
of Islam. He translates the words Sula and Namaz 
by the English word prayer, although this “se- 

* 

cond foundation” of the religion of Muhammad is 
something quite distinct from that prayer which 
the Christian poet so well describes as the “ soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed. 55 It would 
be more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Namdz as a service, c prayer’ being more correctly 
rendered by the Arabic diCa. In Islam prayer is 
reduced to a mechanical act as distinct from a 
mental act, and in judging of the spiritual char- 
acter of Islamism we must take into careful con- 
sideration the precise character of that devotional 
service which every Muslim is required to render 
to God at least five times a day, and which un- 
doubtedly exercises so great an influence upon the 
character of the followers of Muhammad. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the service should be per- 
formed in Arabic ; that the clothes and body of 
the worshipper should be clean, and that the 
praying-place should he free from all impurity. It 
may be said either priva tely, or in a company, or in 
a mosque— -although services said in a mosque are 
more meritorious than those said elsewhere. In 
addition to the daily prayers, the following are 
special services for special occasions : Saldt-i- 

- II- , — — i " " L 9 

f See Col. Yale’s IParco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. II. pp* 2111 
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Prayer.’ 5 It consists of 
two fi ribats’ after tlie daily meridian prayer. S ctldt- 
i-Musdfir — “ Prayer for a traveller. 55 Two rikafcs 
instead of tire usual number at the meridian, 
afternoon, and night prayers. Saldt-i-Ehauf— 
“The prayers of fear. 53 Said in time of war. 
They are two rikats recited first by one regi- 
ment or company, and then by the other. Saldt-i- 
Tardivih— Twenty ribats recited every evening 
during the Ramazan, immediately after the fifth 
daily prayer. Saldt-i-Istikdra — “ Prayers for suc- 
cess or guidance. 55 The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rikat prayers and then goes to sleep. During 
his slumbers he may expect to have “ fflidm 55 (lit. 
inspiration) as to the undertaking for which he 
seeks guidance ! The Azan is the summons to 
prayer proclaimed by the Muezzan (or crier), in 
email mosques from the door or side, but in large 
mosques it ought to be given from the minaret. 

God is great ! G od 
is great ! God is great ! God is great ! I bear wit- 
ness that thereis no Godbut God 55 ! (repeated twice). 
“ I bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
Gojl ! 55 (repeated twice). “ Come to prayers ! Come 
to prayers ! Come to salvation ! Come to salvation ! 
God is great! there is no other God but God! 55 
In the early morning the following sentence is 


The following is a translation : 


U 


added : — “ Prayers are better than sleep. 55 The Wa- 
habi Azan is just half the length of that commonly 
used. The sentences generally said four times 
they say only twice, and those repeated twice they 
recite only once. The summons to prayer was at 
first the simple cry “ Come to prayer.” In this, 
as in most of his ritual, Muhammad has not much 
claim to originality, for Bingham tells us that a 
similar custom existed at Jerusalem (see Antiqui- 
ties, vol. II. p. 489) — “In the monastery of vir- 
gins which Paula, the famous Roman lady, set lip 
and governed at J erusalem, the signal was given 
by one going about and singing hallelujah for 
that was their call to church, as St. Jerome in- 
forms us. 


NEED OR PURPOSE. 

From the Mesnavi of Jelldl-al dyn Rumi. 
Translated by E . Reliatselc, M.C.E. 
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Like philomels to sing a hundred melodies : 

44 0 saviour from all wickedness, 

Transforming hell to paradise, 

A greasy ball with light thou hast endowed 
And bones with hearing ; 0 most bountiful ! ” 

Does intuition with the human frame unite ? 

How do ail thin gs with names combine ? 

Words are but nests, the meanings are the birds. 
Body the bed through which the spirit-river flows. 
The surface of this mental watercourse 
| Is not without its chaff of good and bad repute : 

It flows, but you would say it stagnates ; 

It moves but you would say it stays ; 

From place to place were there no motion 
Whence these renewed supplies of floating chaff ? 

That chaff is but an image of the mind, 

Assuming every moment a new shape ; 

Like chaff its likes and dislikes -float away ; 

The husks upon the surface of. this watercourse 
Come from transmundane garden’s fruits, — 

The kernels of those husks in yonder garden seek . 
The water from that garden to the river flows ; 

If you your life’s departure cannot see, 

Behold in the waters this floating of the plan ts. 


Had need not been for worlds, for earth, 

Nothing the Lord of worlds would have produced. 
This earth chaotic stood in need of hills ; 

Had this not been, He had not raised majestic 

ones. 

Had there no need been of the spheres also, 

Seven whirling ones from nought he had not made. 
The sun, the moon, and all these stars 
Could not shine forth if nob for need. 

0 

Thus need the cause of all existences became. 

The power also of man in need consists, 

Then, needy man, be quick, proclaim your need, 
That bounty’s ocean may with mercy boil ! 

All mendicants distressed in the world 
Their needs to all men do proclaim 
Their blindness, poverty, disease, and pain 
Mankind’s pity with their needs to move. 

No one will say : — “ Give bread to me, 0 men ! 
Property and barns and stores I do possess.” 

God has witheld eyesight from moles 
Because no eyes they need for their support ; 

They live and move deprived of vision, 

At ease, though blind, in soil all moist ; 

By stealth alone they leave their domicile 
Until their Maker frees them from that stealth, 
With wings endows them,* makes them birds 
Winging to heaven their angel-flights, 

Alway to dwell in the rose-grove of thanks to 

God, 


* These lines do not allude, as might he supposed, 
to any metamorphosis which moles are supposed to 


LUST OF DOMINION. 

Translated from the MesnavL of J elldl<ddyn-RutYi,i 
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undergo in nature, but embody * flight, of 
fancy. — E. R. 
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All pride and pain with lust begins, 

But habit will establish lust. 

When custom has your humours fixed 
Him you hate who draweth you away ; 

If you an earth-eater have become, 

Who pulls your earth away your foe will be ; 
When idol worshippers to statues get at- 
tached 

Him they hate who idols doth forbid. 

When Eblis wished a prince to be, 

Adam he feigned to despise : 

“ Was this a better prince than me, 
Worshipped to be by one like me?” # 
Dominion poison is; except to Him 
Who cures all evils from the first ; 

Dear not a mountain full of snakes. 

The antidote it certainly contains. 

Give way to pride’s dominion, 

Who breaks it will your hatred earn ; 

No matter who would thwart your wish. 

He will encounter darts of wrath. 

Who means to weed iny humours out 
Usurps dominion over me. 

Had he no evil pride in him, 

Could fire of strife inflame his mind ? 

Had evil nature not got root, 

How could the flame of opposition blaze ? 

Does he his foe conciliate ? 

Will he enshrine him in his heart 
Because his evil humour has no root ? 

The ant of lust,’ habit a serpent made; 

0 kill the snake of lust at first, 

Or else a dragon will your snake become ; 

But all mistake their snakes for ants I 
Do you from sages take advice. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 'Aryan Lan- 
guages of India ; to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Oriyft, and Bangali. By John Beames, 
Bengal Civil Service. Vol. I. On Sounds. (London: 
Trubner and Go. 1872). 

Mr. Beames apologizes for the “ many imperfec- 
tions” of which he is aware as marking his work, 
and sorrowfully speaks of the exceedingly little 
leisure which a Bengal Civilian can command from 
his official duties. We fear the little is becoming 
less ; and we gratefully accept the work before us 
as a proof of what indomitable perseverance can 
accomplish under difficulties. 

I he sight of Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Drdvidian Languages led Mr. Beames 
in 1865 to resolve to provide, if possible, a similar 
co mparison of the Arya n dialects of India. He is 

f Qardn , II. 32 : a And when we said unto the angels, 
W orship Adam ; they worshipped, save Eblis, who refused 
and was pulled up with pride.” 



well acquainted with Panjabi, Hindi, Bangali, and 

and he has collected much information re- 
garding Marathi, Gujarati, and Sindhi. His books 
of reference, however, in the “ remote wilderness” 
of Balasore have been, he says, sadly few. 

The present volume contains only the Phonetics 
of the Aryan group. Two more volumes will be 
required in order to complete the work. 

Mr. Beames has an Introduction extending to 
121 pages. It is not very well arranged, and it 
abounds in repetitions ; but it is animated, and even 
sprightly. Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ? Mr. 
Beames is fond of a joke, and dexterously pro- 
vides one now and then for his flagging readers. 

The task which Mr. Beames has set himself is 
by no means an easy one. The ancient languages 

The translator does not take it on himself to correct the 
metre, when it happens to be faulty. • 
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of India— the Prakrits, as well as Sanskrit— are all 
synthetical. The modern Aryan tongues are all 
analytical. We have not sufficient materials to 
show how the modern were developed out of the 
ancient forms. Whether yon trace the ancient 
tongues down, or the modern ones up, you are 
equally unable to discover a continuous stream of 
language. Sanskrit, of course, became fixed at an 
early period ; yet if the Buddhists and Jainas had 
been faithful to their original idea of using a 
language “ understanded of the people,” the words 
of their books would have revealed the progress 
of the popular speech ; but unhappily a Jaina work 
of the fifth or sixth century is written in the 
language of the first or second. Then if you 
proceed up the stream, you can go no higher, even 
in the case of Hindi, than the date of Chand 
Bardai, — that is to say, the 12fch or 13th century. 
But the language of Chand is in structure ana- 
lytical. 

We are thus compelled to have recourse to 
analogy in any attempt to explain how the ancient 
passed into the modern tongues. The Romance 

languages of Europe ai*e related to Latin nearly 

< 

as the Indian vernaculars are to Sanskrit. Mr. 
Beames states this correspondence very strong- 
ly;*— he holds that, in the whole extent of linguis- 
tic science there exists no more remarkable simi- 
larity than between the development of Provencal, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese out of 
Latin, and that of Hindi, Marathi, Bangali, Sindhi, 
and the rest out of Sanskrit. Most of the words 
occurring in the Romance languages are derivatives 
of “ low Latin,” that is, of the vulgar, as distin- 
guished from literary and refined speech ; for 
example eqims , a horse, has no descendant of the 
same signification — cheval , cavcdlo , cdballo being 
all derived from the peasants’ term caballus. It is 

reasonable to believe that the same thing occurred 

% 

in India. The words of “ lower caste” would 
be preserved in the vernaculars — words of which 
we may find no trace either in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
writings. Still they may have been common 
in the mouths of the middle and lower classes 

a 

even in early times, and thoroughly good Aryan 
terms. Before their Aryan parentage is denied 
we must search for them through all the existing 
families of Indo-Germanic speech. We must not 
rush to the inference that desaja terms were bor- 
rowed from the aborigines. 

So much for the constituent elements of the 
vernaculars. How as to inflections. It has been 
usual to describe the breaking down of the inflec- 
tional system that ruled in Sanskrit as the effect 
of contact with the aboriginal races. Mr. Beames 
emphatically rejects this view. We need, he says, 
no aboriginal influence to explain a development 


which is natural. The flower of synthetic grew 
into the fruit of analytic structure, both in Europe 
and in India. But there may have been an influence 
from without accelerating the changes. Certainly 
the presence of Teutonic and Celtic races, that 
could not or would not acquire the classical inflec- 
tions, hastened the destruction of the ancient 
synthetic forms in Europe ; and the presence of 
non-Aryans in India, entering more or less into 
connection with the Aryans, must have exerted 
an influence of the same kind, whatever its extent 
may have been. * Mr. Beames fights against the 
Dasyus with all the vehemence of an old Arya 
warrior, or of the mighty Indra himself. But 
his zeal carries him too far. For example, he 
complains that Dr. Caldwell “ has gone quite wild ” 
on the resemblance between the sign of the dative 
in Tamil (Jcu) to that in Hindi (ho) ; and he main- 
tains there is not “ the slightest reason” for tracing 

' A 

the latter to any but an Aryan source. Possibly 
not ; but what is his argument ? In old Hindi ho 
is kaun, which is the regular form of the Sanskrit 
ham, the accusative of words in hah. But is there 
no difficulty in seeing how the accusative form of 
the few words that end in hah can be transferred 
to all the words in the language ? Dr. Caldwell 
may perhaps be wrong ; but we cannot admit that 
Mr. Beames is right. 

We have in this volume evidence of careful 
and truth-loving investigation of facts. At the 
same time Mr. Beames seldom comes across a 
striking fact without trying to account for it. W e 
would not wish these guesses at truth had been 
left out, though we may sometimes think he 

Thus, in speaking of, the differ- 
ence between the Marathi of the Dakhan and that 
of the Kohkan, we are informed correctly that the 
latter has more of a nasal sound and prefers <5 
to s, in many cases. In this it resembles 
Bangali ; and “ in both cases, proximity to the 
sea, and the low swampy nature of the country, 
may have had a tendency to debase and thicken 
the pronunciation.” It is an interesting inquiry ; 
the effect of climate on pronunciation well de- 
serves attention. But we are unable to accept the 
explanation offered. We do not think that the 
pronunciation in the Kohkan is thickened or 
debased, as compared with that of the Dakhan. 
As for nasal sounds,— they abound in French 
and are rare in Italian ; and we have been in the 
habit of ascribing their prevalence in the former 
to the Celtic, which was the old speech of Gaul. 
In so far as proximity to the sea has an influence, 
Italian ought to be more nasal than French. 
Then as to the s and s. Take the famous instance 
of Shibboleth and SibboUth ; and the explanation 
fails. So does it, we apprehend, in many other 


c r 


guesses wron a . 
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cases. In spite of proximity to the sea, the in- 
habitants of Britain say snow ; while, in spite of 
distance from the sea, southern as well as northern 
Germany says schnee . Mr. Beames also mentions 
a tendency to use °T for as showing the same 
effect in the Kohkan. Well, but all Maharashtra 
makes the infinitive end in of, while in Hindi it 

is *Tr ; and we cannot see how climate can account 
for the distinction. Besides, is not the cerebral n 
a stronger, manlier letter than the dental n ? 
Bub now to have done with fault-finding— the 
only error we have detected in the Introduction 
is in the following passage. “ In Marathi the 
causal verb is formed by the insertion of the 
syllables avi, or iva, or vavi, as marnen, “to kill” 
this should have been written maranen; it is 
a trisyllable]; maravinen, “to cause to kill;” 
khaneii, “ to eat khavavineh, “ to cause to eat;” 
sodnen [rightly, sodaneh], “to loose;” sodavinen, 
‘to cause to loose.” So far Mr. Beames; but 
sodavinen signifies “ to cause to be loosed,” not 
“to cause to loose” ; and maravinen signifies “to 
cause to be killed,” not “ to cause to kill.” Kha- 
vavineh, on the other hand, does signify “ to cause 
to eat.” There are causals and causals ; causals 
derived from verbs transitive, and causals derived 
from verbs intransitive ; and the syntax becomes 
a chaos when this distinction is overlooked. 

The following mode of grouping the languages 
will reveal at a glance the relative character of 
their 'constituent elements. Let the left side of 
the page denote the Arabic and Persian pole, and 
the right side the Sanskrit one; and the seven 
vernaculars will stand thus — 


Panjabi 



4 

Hindi 


Gujarati 

• 

Marathi 

* 


55 


Bangal i 

Oriya. 

It will be seen that Hindi occupies the middle 
space. It draws freely from Arabic and Persian 
on the one hand, and from Sanskrit on the other; 
the influence of the Muhammadans balancing that 
of the Hindus, from their “ greater intelligence, 
as Mr. Beames expresses it, or, as we may add, from 
their greater energy and the influence of Muham- 
madan rulers. He ascribes the comparatively 
small number of Arabic and Persian words in Ban- 
gui to the circumstance that there is “ an immense 
majority” of Hindus in Bengal. The Muhamma- 
dans, however, constitute about a third of the popu- 
lation ; and in Eastern Bengal, where they are most 
numerous, “ Musalman Bahgali” is a language not 
only spoken, but with a literature deserving of 
attention. The true explanation is that educated 
Bangui is have been almost all Hindus, and they 

have been for the most part— especially of late— 
the most rigid of purists. 

Each of the seven vernaculars, with the excep- 
tion of Oriya, possesses dialects. Hindi possesses 



many. The languages, when they meet, seem to 
melt or pass imperceptibly into each other, without 
anything like that abrupt transition which you feel 
in Europe when you go, for example, from Germany 
into France, Italy, or Eussia. The development of 
all the languages has been in one direction,— it dif- 
fers only in degree. We can picture the time when 

‘ a 

the whole Aryan race spoke “ what may fairly be 


called one language, 


though 


n many diverse 


forms.” Diversities have grown with time ; yet the 
question naturally occurs whether, in days to come, 
the many tongues may not again become one. 
This, however, will not probably be by the dialects 
gradually assuming one type, but by the “ survival 
of the fittest.” Hindi is more likely to extinguish 
others than itself to be extinguished. It will 
push out Pan jabi and the multiform dialects of 
Raj putana, and be the ruling tongue from the 
Himalayas to the Yindhyas, from the Indus to 
Rajmahal. It will then be spoken by a hundred 
millions, and will press heavily on its neighbours. 
Gujarati will be absorbed without difficulty. Sindhi 
and BahgS.li will resist much longer, but will yield 
at last. Oriya and Marathi will hold out after 
their sisters have succumbed, but they too must 
perish. “ Yes,” says Mr. Beames, “that clear, sim- 
ple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive Urdu 
speech seems undoubtedly destined at some future 

period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial 

* 

dialects, and give to all Aryan India one homo- 
geneous cultivated form of speech — to be, in fact, 
the English of the Indian world.” 

That is a bold speculation, truly ; we are 
not prepared to deny the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. We deem it very probable that Gujarati 
will be absorbed : and a steady extension of Hindi 
through the Maratha country, until it shall stand 
side by side with Marathi, seems also likely. 
With Bah ga.li we think the fight will be harder. 
Educated Bangalis, who are all proud of their 
language and think of annexing Assamese and 
even Oriya to it, will fight to the death against the 
encroaching tongue. Let it be noted that the 
dialect which Mr. Beames so much admires is 
Hindi “in its Persianized form,” i.e. — Urdu, writ- 
ten, no doubt, in the Persian character. There is 
a fight in India, “ never ending, still beginning,” 
as to the relative merits of the two forms of the 
language — the Hindi proper, as we shall take the 
liberty of calling it, and Persianized Hindi (Urdu). 
Mr. Beames clearly is a champion of the latter. 
Be it so ; but does he not see how difficult it will 
be for the Hindus generally to adopt a foreign 
and difficult mode of Writing, instead of their 
native, expressive, and easy Nagari? We must 
remind him of the story he appositely quotes 
from Babfi Rajendralala Mitra. The family of a 
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Mathura merchant was thrown into consternation 
by this announcement in a letter from his agent 
fidbudj margayd , bari balm bhej cMjiye , The master 
has died to-day; send the chief wife (no doubt, to 
perform the obsequies) ; but after an immensity 
of wailing, it was discovered that the words more 
naturally (and truly) read thus, Bdbu Ajmer gay cl , 
lari baht bhej dijiye . The master has gone to Ajmer; 
send the big ledger. The inveterate omission of 
vowels in “ Persianized Hindi/’ whether written or 


several writers have spoken in strong terms of 
the “ lawless license ” of Indian etymology. Mr. 
Beames, however, does not believe in this asserted 
lawlessness ; and he offers what he modestly calls 
“ hints,” as a contribution towards that full solu- 
tion which may still be far off. 

We may divide the changes undergone by con- 
sonants into two kinds — positional and organic. 
The positional are so called because their character 
is determined by the position the consonant holds 


printed, seems to us a very serious impediment in a word. In regard to such changes the seven 
to its diffusion ; and, apart from this, we are so vernaculars are on the whole uniform — the same 


far Aryan in our proclivities, that we had rather 
keep any Arab intruders from overrunning India.* 


modifications running through all. 

Changes from one organ of speech to another 


The praises which Mr. Beames lavishes on Urdu which do not depend on position Mr. Beames calls 
belong equally to Hindi proper; and we think 
its gradual substitution for its comparatively 
unwieldy sisters would be a gain to India. But 
such things cannot be forced. The Marathas will 


not relish the change ; and the Bahgalis probably the permutation. 


organic. We would simply call them non-posi- 
tional. In these the peculiarities of the various 
languages come into strong relief. Each language 
has a genius or temper of its own which determines 


still less. Each of these nations has will, and 


In regard to positional changes, the Aryan 


character, and a growing literature. The Bah- languages fall under the wonderfully comprehen- 
galis, it is true, as Mr. Beames says, cannot dis- sive rule stated by Grimm. Anlaid halt die sittfen 
tinguish between v and l ; f but they can, and do ? jedes organs am reinsten mid treusten; Inlaid ist 
distinguish between what is indigenous and what geneigt es m emveichen ; Auslaut zu erhdrten , 

to 

that is, initial letters retain most purely and truly 


is foreign. 


These remarks have not taken us beyond the the grade of each organ; letters in the middle 

long and interesting Introduction, which counts incline to weaken it ; final letters to harden it. 

for chap. I. The rest of the work contains 240 ( Grade means here the character of tennis or 

pages. Chap. II. discusses changes of vowels; media; thus, h, p, t, Which are tenues, would in the 

chap. III. changes of single consonants ; and chap. middle of words incline to become the mediae g, b, 

IY. changes of double consonants. Everywhere d.) The rule holds good, in the main, of our 

we find traces of careful inquiry, and occasionally Indian tongues. 


striking generalizations. But our limits begin to 


As to letters given in two forms, Mr. Beames 


press ; we cannot venture to quote much, and are holds that the cerebrals and ^ are the “ real re- 
hardly disposed to criticize. presentatives of the European rfand d” They dis- 

The vocalism of the Sanskrit is singularly pure, tinctly differ from our t and d , however. We cannot 

the trilogy of a , i, u prevailing; and of other at this moment lay our hand on the place where 

vowel sounds only e (long), o (long), ai, an; which the opinion is given, but we know that the lexico- 

moreover, are restricted to derivatives and second- grapher Molesworth — of whom Mr. Beames speaks 

ary forms. In the main the vernaculars follow with warm and just admiration — held that our 

this pure system. On the other hand, the non- English t and d would be better represented by the 

dentals tT and ^ than the cerebrals ^ and Z- Mr. 
Beames discards the theory that cerebrals were 

A 

obtained from non- Aryan races, and labours, inge- 
niously at all events, to explain how they came into 
existence. None of the seven tongues is so fond of 


A 

Aryan languages both in Northern and Southern 
India abound in broken and impure vowels ; and 
Mr. Beames is on the whole at last disposed to 
trace any deviation of the vernaculars from the 
Sanskrit pure vocalism to the influence of the non- 
Aryan tongues. 

The vowel changes are less remarkable than the 
consonantal changes. At first sight the permuta- 
tions here might well seem a complete chaos ; and 


In another part of his work we find Mr. Beames himself 
admitting “ the imperfectness a of the Arabic character as 
a vehicle for the expression of Aryan sounds 

T Apropos of v and h, we must not forget one of Mr. 
Beames 3 s best jokes. He bolds that “ Bengalis might come 
nader the same head as those Neapolitans of whom it was 
said ’Felices quibus vivere est bibere/ were it not that, 


cerebrals as Sindhi ; and next come Oriya and Ma- 
rathi. Yet puzzles abound. Eor instance, Sindhi 
has no cerebral l (;^r) ; Oriya and Marathi delight 
in it. They may have got it from non-Aryan races ; 


instead of the generous juice of the vine, the Bengali drinks 
muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours have been 
washing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle . 35 The 
Bahgalis are capital at quizzing ; but we don't know that 
they can stand being quizzed. Tbe scholarly and sarcastic 
Collector must take precautions against a mutiny at Ba* 
lasore. 
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but whence did Panjabi and Gujarati take it ? 
The latter two have come little in contact with 

A 

any but Aryan tongues. 

But clauclite jam rivospueri ; sat prata biberunt. 
It would be ungracious to complain of defects 


Statistical, Dkscripti ye, and Historical Account of 
the North- Wkstrkn Provinces of India. Edited 
under orders of the Government. of Lidia, 1 >y Edwin P 
Atkinson, B.A., Bonsai Civil Service. Yol. I. Bnndek 
l:li and. Printed at the N. W. P. Govt. Press, Allahabad 
1874 . 

This is the first volume of the long-promised 


in a work which has cost its author an immensity North-West Provinces Gazetteer ; and as a com- 


of toil, and contains such a mass of information ; 


pilation of official statistics it reflects much credit 


and we shall therefore merely express the hope upon the industry of its editor, who has not only 
that when a second edition appears, Mr. Beanies brought together a great mass of useful informa- 
will say something on the following points tion, bub has also shown considerable skill in its 


1. The dialects of Hindi, particularly the Brnj 
BMkha, which may be called a literary language ; 

2. The dialects of Rajputana; of which he does 
not even give us the names ; 

3. The Musalman Bahgali; 

4. The Assamese ; 


tion, bub has also shown considerable skill in its 
methodical arrangement. But as regards mat- 
ters with which we are more specially concerned, 
viz. ethnical and linguistic scholarship, we can 
scarcely speak in such high terms ; and without 
any wish to detract unjustly from the merits of a 
performance which lias been commended in other 


5. The Kohkani. Mr. Beanies speaks indeed of quarters for its practical utility, wo will proceed 
Kohkani, but he means only that form of Maratln to point out a few defects which it would be desir- 
whieh is spoken below the Ghats, and which differs able to amend in a re-issue. They are almost all 


in a very slight degree, and in its inflections 


of one kind — the natural result of the writer’s 


not at all, from the language as spoken above the extremely limited knowledge of the country and 

Ghats. Bub there is another dialect of Marathi the people, whom lie was called upon to describe, 

which might almost be reckoned as an additional To the best of our belief, Mr. Atkinson has never 

language, differing from Marathi nearly as much been stationed in any part of Bundelkhand, and if 

as Gujarati does ; and this is known by the name he has visited any even Of its most historic sites 

oi Kohkani. It extends from about Goa to Ho- it can only have been as a hurried traveller. His 

nawar. We commend it to Mr. Beatnes’s attention. descriptions are therefore somewhat colourless ; and 

6. The dialects spoken by women.— In the Pros- the whole book is not so much what would be 

pectus of his Hindustani and English Dictionary T)i\ called in England a County History as a County 

-t-% -’■*1 i • .1 . . <( ■ . ■ A . 1 ‘I * * '•/ 


Fallon mentions that this portion of the language Directory. The former is generally the result of 


lias been “ strangely overlooked.” He estimates 


the lifelong labour of some enthusiastic Dryas- 


its importance highly, though not, we think, too dust, who knows by heart the ramifications of 

m 1 -r-v m ~ A ^ 4 


highly. But it is not only in Hindi and Hin- 


every genealogical tree, and the date of even 


dustani . that the speech of women is deserving of sculptured stone in the churches and castles of 
study ; it is equally so, . we believe, in all the his neighbourhood ; while the latter is manufac- 
dialects. At all events, it is so in Marathi and tured by the agent of a London firm, who puts 

7 > ' *1* T . L - 1 1 * P I 1 t • T -1 TA « At. ^ 7 1 


Bahgali. 


In both of these— particularly Bahgali 


up for a night at the village inn, and fills in his 


there has been an effort on the part of Pandits and blank forms after a consultation with the oldest 

many others to drag back the the existing forms of inhabitant and the parish clerk. The information 

the language to their Sanskrit prototypes, which is thus derived is at all events mvd voce, and comes 

no better than childish and vexatious pedantry. tfrect from tIl0 f oimtain . hca< i . wllil(J upon 

The true phonetic forms and idioms will often which Mr. Atkinson has been obliged mainly to 

best be found m the speech of women of the depend has twice undergone the process of trails- 

upper and middle classes Iation.-in its passage from the Hindi-spe akin g 

. . uuu rat wan to the Munslus of the Tahsili, and from 

admiration to express when we think of the vast ^ ^ a • , jm - , , i i m 

, , 1M u VdJOb them to the Assistant Magistrate, who reduced the 

labour which Mr. Beames has undergone in this „ 


We have nothing but 


. . ; Ttf a g e . m ttuS chaotic facts into some semblance of order before 

mipoitant and difficult field of investigation. If transmitting them to the Gazetteer Office at Alla- 

he two remaining volumes shall be elaborated with M,bad. With so many difficulties to surmount in 
the same loving care as the present, he will not t lie pursuit of accuracy, it is matter for congra- 

perhaps have bestowed on the world a rnonumcn- talation that the errors to be eliminated are not 

ceie l ,eien,mis ’’ will have achieved all more serious than they are : but it is well to bear in 

t lat can leasonao y >e expeoted of a pioneer, and mind, whenever a reference is made to the volume, 

wn rave se a n a examp e, whicn, we trust that the statements which it contains on matters 


succeeding scholars will earnestly seek to follow. 
Edinburgh, 16th April 1875. 

J. Murray Mitchell. 


of detail are neither those of an actual eye-witness, 
nor can have been very thoroughly checked. 

It may also be regretted that while the whole 
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of Bundelkhand is populated almost exclusively doubt ; but that is a matter of no interest to the 


r 


by Hindis, their historian is evidently a com- 
plete stranger to Hindu legends and literature at 
first hand, and is in the habit of consulting only 
either Muhammadan or pseudo-Muhammadan 
authorities, who are for the most part both pre- 
judiced and ignorant. It is the necessary result 
of Mr. Atkinson’s official good-fortune that he has 
never had much opportunity for mixing with a 
ural population or acquiring a knowledge of popu- 
lar speech ; but, except as regards the accumula- 
tion of statistics, his position at head-quarters has 
decidedly interfered with the completeness of his 
topographical researches. Thus under no other 

circumstances would it be possible to explain the 

* 

fact of a civilian of 10 years’ standing inditing such 
a sentence as the following In 1872 the num- 
ber of Baniyas in the Lalatpur district were, Jainis 
6,556, Saraugis 322, and Mahesris 26;” a form 
of expression which would bo exactly paralleled by 
a statement that in some part of India the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet numbered 500, of whom 200 
were Muhammadans and the remainder Musal- 
mans,— Jainis and Saraugis being terms of identi- 
cal import. The mistake must have arisen from 
the fact that the returns were supplied by different 
native officials, one of whom used the word Jaini, 
the other the word Saraugi ; but it is none the 


reader, who is not taking a lesson in polite phra- 
seology, bub rather wants information about the 
genuine Bundelkhandi patois. In the same way, 
it is of no consequence to learn that the Tahsildar 
of one part of the district uses the word nicipiun 
for insane persons, while another prefers the term 
■paged; or that one in liis census tables brings 
‘ idiots’ under the heading ham-samajh, and ‘ lepers’ 
under that of korhi, while another calls the 

9 

first class of unfortunates fatir ul-akl, and the 
second jazdm. And why, when the number of 
blind, or deaf and dumb • people is noted, Mr. 
Atkinson should have thought it worth while 
invariably to add that in the vernacular they were 
styled andhe , and bcchire aur gunge , is quite beyond 
our competency to explain; as the book does not 
profess to be an elementary vocabulary of Hindu- 
stani. 

A list of words supposed to be peculiar to 
Bundelkhand is given in the first part of the 
volume ; but it has not been very carefully com- 
piled ; many of the forms quoted as exceptional 
are common throughout the whole of Upper India ; 
while those given in the comparison column as 
the rule are many of them comparatively rare. 
This is one indication of the writer’s imperfect 
knowledge of colloquial usage, which is amazingly 


less surprising that Mr. Atkinson was unable, or illustrated by his remarks on the d li i m a r s , who 
neglected, to reconcile the discrepancy. The lists says) “ correspond and probably belong to the 

of castes appended to the descriptions of the dif- ^har caste elsewhere, but the word is perhaps 
ferent towns in the second half of the volume peculiar, probably being a corruption of the Sans- 

supply other illustrations of a similar shortcom- 


ing. Thus, no mechanic is more necessary to an 


krit dMvarci, a fisherman ”, — the fact being that 
the word is in daily use everywhere. It is also a 


agricultural community than a carpenter, and one defect that in the list of I airs, the only two of which 

or two persons plying that useful trade will be lengthy descriptions are given are the Muharam 

found in almost every village. Ordinarily Mr. and the Ram Lila. These are celebrated in even. 

part of India, and might have been passed over 


Atkinson gives their number under the familiar 


name ‘ Barhai,’ by which as a matter of fact they with a bare mention of their name and date. . Of 
are universally designated throughout the whole of the festivals peculiar to the district, and of which, 
Upper India. Mnnshis, however, in official docu- therefore, some explanation would have been ac- 

ments often prefer to style them £ Daroclgars and 

whenever they have done so lie has followed their . # 

lead. He can scarcely have been ignorant of the Mahabii— are Hindu or Jaini solemnities. 


ceptable, the account given is most meagre, leaving 
it doubtful whether some— as for instance that of 


usage ; but in a book of statistics the retention 


In the Preface it is stated that “ the present 


of a double name is a defect which he should volume is practically the first published m these 

have been more careful to avoid. Similarly, 

£ Sweepers 5 in some of the lists appear as £ Bhan- 


in others as 


i 


Provinces in which an attempt at accuracy m 

transliteration has been made. The errors of the 

To this 


gw; 

generally, the office clerk 


Khak-robs :’ and, speaking press are consequently very numerous 


•who in most cases r 


would be a foreigner — has been too hastily ac- 


emark we think the Superintendent of the Press 
may very reasonably demur : for though he has 

nuuiu uu Ui iui ci^uui ±xat& %jw *+%*>** — j J _ 

cepted as the mouthpiece of the people. Thus it not succeeded in inoc ucmg a to ^me „ 

cannot for a moment be supposed that a Bundel- attractive exterior, and it certainly is by 

khandi knows the inner room of his dwelling- free from errors m £ 

to which is quoted by Mr. Atkinson. The correcting the proofs, but rather to that fto- 
Tahsildar in his Urdu return used the word, no mental defect on the part of the write- of which 


1 
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we have already spoken. Thus Jugul for Jugal, 
Anrud for Aniruddh, Satarjit for Safrrujit, gamhir 
for gambhir, Balias for Has, gamvdla for gwala, 


sentences as the following : — “ The principal divi- 
sions among the Brahmans are the Kanaujiyas,” 
no others being enumerated. Again, “ Over these 


Bangor for Ranckhor, &c. &c. are barbarous mis- is a row of what appear to be ling or phallus , 
spellings, but they are repeated so often as to leave some bearing a head, others the usual division of 


no doubt that Mr. Atkinson approved of them ; 
some being due to ignorance of the rules of Sans- 


th e l in g or p ha llus . 


Again, on the same page : 


some being due to ignorance of the rules of Sans- “ Maliadeo also appears as Nandigan, with wor- 

krit etymology, and others to “ fanciful deiivations shippers ; Hanuman with his foot on the demon ; 

that he has elaborated for himself,”— a practice and there is also a small seated figure with one 

‘which he has not been able to avoid, though he standing and presenting an offering to it.” As a 

condemns it in others. It also appears incon- bit of picturesque word-painting the following is 

sistent to use such forms as lambarddr and sadr also noticeable : — “The houses at Mau are well- 


— which, if any, may justly be called pedantic, and built, with deep eaves of considerable beauty be- 
have been made exceptions by Government— and tween the first and second stories, of pleasino* 


yet to adopt the unmeaning form Lalatpur , 


outline throughout, with here and there a balcony- 


which is a halfway-house purely of his own in- hung window quite beautiful.” Again, to speak 

vention between the exploded Lullutpoor , and 0 f a market as “ held on every eighth day ” instead 

Lalitpur, which latter is not only correct, but of ‘ once a week, 5 which is what is intended, how- 
has also received Government sanction. ever literal a rendering of the Hindustani document, 

As might be inferred from these indications of is calculated to mislead an English reader who is 
indifference to etymological accuracy, derivations not versed in Oriental idiom. As indications of the 
of words are not often given, — and very wisely so, writer’s slight knowledge of Hindu mythology, 

for such as we do find are quite of the pre- scientific take the following passages : “ The sixth temple is 

type. Thus ‘Banda’ is said to be compounded of dedicated to Chaturbhuj, and the seventh to Vishnu 
bdma, ‘ mental desire,’ and daatit , ‘given;’ though in the boar-avatar; ” which should be connected to 


the latter word has no existence either in Sanskrit 
or any other language ; the former is incorrectly 
translated ; and the two could never be combined 
so as to give such a result as Banda. Again, if 
it had been recognized that Kagan was simply the 


‘ The sixth and seventh temples are both dedicated 
to Vishnu, in his two forms of Chaturbhuj and the 
Boar respectively.’ Again, the sentence “ There 
are two armed figures, one discharging an arrow 
(Bir Badr) and the other wielding a sword, called 


Hindi abbreviation for Earn a vat i, the Sanskrit Mahadeo ka putr (son)” implies an error; for 
name of the chief river of Banda, its connection Virabhadra (to spell correctly) was himself the 


with Kama would certainly have been mentioned at 


son of Mahadeva. But the most astonishing 


page 127, where reference is made to the local names instance of the writer’s scanty acquaintance with 
and legends that commemorate him and the other Indian literature is afforded by the following word 


heroes of the Mahdbhdrata. The non-recognition in his description of Rajapur : “ In Akbar’s reign, 
arises from the writer’s exclusive use of the Per- a holy man Tulsi Das, a resident of Soron, came 
sian written character, in which it is impossible to the jungle on the banks of the Jamna, erected 


to make any distinction between Ken and Kayan ; 


a temple and devoted himself to prayer and 


and the similarity of Ken to Kama is, it must be meditation. ” To judge from the date and locality, 
admitted, not v ery apparent. Again, Sarman, trans- the Tulsi Das intended by Mr. Atkinson’s in- 
lated ‘a water-carrier,’ really means nothing of formant was the famous author of the Bdmdyana, 


the kind, but is the Sanskrit Sraman, ‘ an ascetic.’ 


a poet whose works have for the last three hundred 


In token of his vocation he is always represented years exercised more influence upon the great mass 


as carrying a small earthen waterpot, known as 
a Icamandal; and thus the origin of the error be- 


of the population of India than any other book ever 
written. So curt a notice of so celebrated a 


comes intelligible, a viva voce explanation in which personage could only be paralleled by a Warwick- 


the waterpot was mentioned having been mis- 
understood. Eurther, to translate Kdmda-ndth — 


shire topographer noting under the head of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ‘ In the reign of Elizabeth a play- 


the name of a place of pilgrimage by ‘ Lordly wright by name Shakespeare was living in this 


giver of desires’ is as little in accord with Eng- 
lish idiom as it would be to speak of ‘ The lady- 


town.’ And with this we conclude, hoping that 
the next volume of our Provincial Gazetteer may 


like giver of victory meaning thereby ‘ Our Lady comprise a more Muhammadan part of the country, 
of Victory. The precise intention of the Hindi where the editor’s statistical skill may have equal 


compound was probably not apprehended ; but it 


scope, and his moderate acquaintance with Hindu 


is more difficult to find an explanation for the legends and literature may not be quite so severely 


disregard of Lindley Murray shown in such 


strained. 


G. 
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WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF TI 
DHANDIIAL TRIBE OF K AT HIS. 


BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, BHAUNAGAE. 

T HAN is one of the most ancient places in I the celebrated band, by bathing in which all one’s 

India, and the whole of the neighbourhood sins were washed away. This kund was called, 
is holy ground. T h a n itself derives its name therefore, the Papnasnu or sin-expelling, as 
from the Sanskrit sthdn, ‘ a place,’ as though the forest in which it was situated was called 
it were the place hallowed above all others by the Papapnod-nu-vana or the Forest of the Sin- 
the residence of devout sages, by the excellence Destroyer. Close to Than are the Mandhav 

of its city, and by its propinquity to famous hills, distinguished by this name from the rest 

slirines, such as that ofTrinetresvara, now of the T a n g a range, of which they form a part ; 
called Tarnetar, the famous temple of the Sun and the remains of Mandhavgadh, such as they 
at Kandola, and those of the Snake-brethren are, may be seen close to the shrine of Bandia 
Wasuki and Banduka, now known as Wasahgji Beli, the modern name of Banduka, one of the 

and Bandia Beli respectively. Than is situated famed snake-brethren. But T h a n is sadly fallen 

in that part of the province of Saurashtra called from its former state, when it could be said 

the D e v a P an c h a 1 — so called, it is said, from 1 ^fj- jjj-qj fr^r || 

having been the native country of D r a u p a d i, TR || \ || 

the wife of the five Pandava brethren, from which is at) Cll0 t ilai a secon( j at Sundari, 


circumstance she was called Panchali, and from 


the third at Mata Hoi : 


her this division of the province is called the ^ ug • e ^ fourtll gate at y is0 Nat al . 


P a n c h a 1 , and because it is peculiarly sacred 
it is called the Deva Panclial. Nor is T h a n 
famous in local tradition only ; one of the chap- 
ters of the Slcancla Tier ana is devoted to T r i - 
netresvara and the neighbourhood, and this 


The shrine of Hoi Mata is in the lands of 
Mahika, under Wankaner ; Sundari is a Dhrah- 
gadlira village ; while Viso Natal is the shrine of 

o O J 

a Mata not far from Muli. 

Modern tradition only carries us back as far 


chapter is vulgarly called the Than Fur ana or the 5 p r i a s , who ruled here until driven 

Tarnetar Mdhdtmya. Here we learn that the Qut the P a r m a r s , who were expelled by the 
first temple to the Sun was built by Raja 


turn 


Mandhata in the Satya Yuga. The city is gp u j aa t Khan, Subahdar of Gujarat, and 

were sncceeded by the J h a 1 a s . The memory 


miles 


have contained a population of 36,000 Brahmans, 
52,000 Vanias, 72,000 Kshatriyas, and 90,000 
S udr; 


as 


■in all, 250,000 souls. Than was visited 
also by Krishna and his consort Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence 
one has been called Pritam, a contraction 
from Friyatam, ‘ thebeloved,’ after Krishna, — so 
called as being the beloved of the Gopis ; and the 
other Kamala, after Lakshmi, who from her 
beauty was supposed to resemble the kamala or 
lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called 
Kandola, and here was the celebrated temple 
of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kandola 
is another hill, with a fort called in more recent 
times S 0 n g a d h , and another large suburb was 
named Mandva. "Within a few miles was the 

t * 

shrine of the three-eyed god Trinetresvara, 
one of the appellations of S i v a, and close to this 


of their rule still survives in the following well- 
known couplet : — 

fff || NFT FYiYT FRIT ITT flT 

YRT T3T RfiRT NR - TWRT fIT || V || 

(At) Than, Kandola, and Mandva there 

are 900 wavs and wells : 

Before the rule of the Ranas the Babrias reigned 

at Than. 

The Ranas alluded to in the couplet are the 
Jhalas, whose title is Rami. The Babrias 
were expelled by the Par mars, who were 
driven out by W al oj i K a t hi when himself 
fleeing from Pawargaclh pursued by Jam Abra. 
Jam Abra, it is said, followed Waloji to Than and 
laid siege to the place, and Waloji contemplated 
flight, wdien the Sun appeared to him in a dream 
and assured him of his aid. W aloji risked a 
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battle, and Jam Abra was defeated and forced 
to return to Kacbli. Waloji and bis Kathis now 
established themselves at Than, and Waloji, in 
gratitude to the Sun, repaired the temple of that 
luminary on the Kandola hill. This temple, as 
before stated, is said to have been founded by 
Raja Mandhata in the Satya Yuga, and -there 
is no doubt that it is really a most ancient fane. 

4 

It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
L a k h a P h u 1 a n i , who for a short time ap- 
pears to have ruled here, though at what date 
does not appear, but the neighbourhood abounds 
in traces of this celebrated chieftain. A neigh- 
bouring village is named after him L a k h a - 
m a n c h i, or ‘ Laklia’s stool.’ This temple has 
undergone so many repairs and rebuildings that 
the original structure has entirely disappeared, 
and its present appearance is by no means im- 
posing. Waloji had a daughter named Sonbai, 
whom he made a priestess in this temple ; he 
married her to one W alera Jalu, and gave her 
twelve villages as her marriage portion, and 
named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill 
opposite to Kandola, S o n g a d h . The present 
village of Songadh is a few hundred yards from 
the old fort of Songadh, and the descendants of 
Walera, Jalu to this day enjoy land at Songadh. 
As Sonbai was a ministrant in the temple of 
the Sun, her offspring were called B h a g a t s 
(worshippers), and from her sprang that shdJed 
or sub-tribe of Kathis called B h a g a t s . 

The Parmar s are said to have entered 
Jhalawar early in the 13th century ( ? Samvat), 
and to have received the Chovisis of Than, 
Kandola, and Chotagadh (now Chotila) as a 

A 

reward for the extermination of Aso Bhillafrom 
V isaldeva, the then Waghela sovereign of 
WadwaD, at this time the chief city of Jhalawar. 
The grant was accompanied, however, with the 
condition that the Babrias should be expelled, a 
condition which Visaldeva considered it im- 
possible to effect. The Parmars, however, suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Babrias, who fled thence 
to Dhandhalpur. The Parmars did not hold 
Than long, as they were ousted by the Kathis 
under Waloji, who, as mentioned above, was 
himself flying with his Kathis from Jam Abra. 

When Kartalab Khan (who had been honoured 
with the title of Shujaat Khan) was Subahdar of 
Gujarat, the Kathis extended their marauding 
expeditions to the Tel idlsd districts, harassing 
especially the parganas of Dhandhuka, Viram- 


gam, and Dholka. Their excesses at length 
became so serious that Shujaat Khan, when on 
his usual mulhjin circuit in Jhalawar, marched 
from thence in about a.d. 1690 for Than, which 
fort he stormed after a great slaughter of its 
defenders, dispersing the Iv at his and destroy- 
ing the temple of the Sun. Since this, the 
Kathis never returned to Than, which was 
occupied by the Jhalas shortly afterwards, On 
this great dispersion of the Iv a t h i s the K li a- 
cliar tribe made Chotila their head- quarters, 
which they had wrested from Jagsio Parmar 
previously ; while the K li a w a d s, who had 
acquired Sayla in about a.d. 1769, remained 
there. The W a las’ head- quarters were at 
Jetpur-Chital, and the Khum a ns’ at Mitiala, 

I 

and afterwards Sabar Kundla. At the time of 
Shujaat Khan’s storm of Than it was prin- 
cipally occupied by Dhandhals, who have 
now been dispersed far and wide, and though 
still to be found as Mulgirasias in Kathiavad, 
their chief possessions lie in the Dhandhuka 
pargana, and to this day they retain, in memory 
of the snake-worship at the shrines of Wiisukhi 
and B undid Beli which they had adopted, a 
great reverence for the Cobra. The Kathis, 
as is well known, arc divided into two principal 
divisions, — the Shakhayat (called by Sir G. Le 
Grand Jacob the noble) tribes, and the Avartias 
or Avarsliakhyas — that is to say, those of other 
branches . 

The S h a k hayats comprehend the three 
great tribes of W a 1 a , K h u m a n , and K h a - 
c h a r, all of whom are descendants of the origi- 
nal Willa Rajput who apostatized to Kathidom. 
The only explanation I can give for the term is 
that the Wala branch are called the branch 
‘ Shfikha ’ far excellence , the Walas being Su- 
ryavarisi and of the same clan as the Rana 
of Udaypur. The Avartias comprise the origi- 
nal K a t h is, as well as subsequent additions by 
outcasted Rajputs of other clans, who have in- 
termarried with Kathianis. The most renowned 

0 

of these Avartia tribes are those of Dhan- 

cl h a 1 and K liawa d, — the former sprung from 

the R a t h o d , and the latter from the J h 11 1 a 

• • / 

stock. 

As the Dhandhal tribe have not, I believe, 
been previously described, I will here briefly 
sketch their origin and principal sub- divisions. 
The Dhandhals are a famous branch of the 
Rat-hods, sprung, it is said, from Dhandhal the 
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son of Asothanifu Of tin’s stock was Dhandhal 


haying 


married a Kathiani, the daughter of 


Semarsingji, the chief of a small domain. Se- Patgar, he had been outcasted, and that they his 
marsingji married Pliulbai, a daughter of Rao descendants were now Kathis. On hearing 


Mokaji, the Dcvra chieftain of Sirohi, and had this Rao Kala perceived that he too would be 
by her two sons, viz. Ramsingji and Kamloji. outcasted, and thinking death preferable he drew 
Ramsihgji succeeded his father, and Kamloji his sword and pointed it towards his own 


received some villages. Kamloji had two breast, intending to slay himself. The Kathis, 
sons, Buderao and Pabu Rao. Pabu Rao ruled however, dissuaded him, and offered to give him 
at Kalugadh, and married a daughter of the their daughters in marriage. Rao Kala assent - 
Sodhil chieftain of Amarkot, but while absent ed, and married three Kathianis, viz. Suiande. 


Rao Kala assent - 


viz 


at Amarkot 


celebrating 


his nuptials Jadro daughter of Wala Mandan ; Modebai, daughter 


Khichi carried off his mare from his village of Khachar Bajesar; and Rupdebai, a daughter of 
of Jhayal. Pabu Rao, on his return to Jhfiyal Ram Khuman. After the marriage ceremonies 
with his wife the Sodlii, commenced hostilities were completed Rao Kala uttered the following 
against the Khichi, but was eventually slain. couplet : — 


His wife, the Sodlii, though pregnant, vowed 
that she would not survive her lord, and when 
forbidden, on account of her condition, to be- 
come a sat'i, she ripped herself open, giving birth 
to a son, who, from the unusual manner of his 
birth was named Jhardoji, from ‘ to lacer- 

ate.’ This done, she ascended the funeral pile, 
and accompanied her lord through the flames, 


TH fTRT H5T HE ‘'PC f?t* W IT 
TraTH RPIWfl p- WITH Mt IT V IT 

Kalo thus spoke : — The Icamdhaj is the crown of 


Mfirtoa d. 


Wala and Dhandhal 


bond of marriage. 

As Kalo was by tribe a Dhandhal Rathod, his 


as became a faithful wife and a princess of her descendants by his Kathi wdves are called 
high descent. Jhardoji on attaining manhood Dhandhal Kathis. The Dhandhal Ka- 


prosecuted his father’s feud and slew Jadro are again subdivided into thirteen principal 

Khichi. The Khicliis now banded together branches, viz. Jhanjharias, Pakhdias, Babhanis, 


Khicliis now banded together 


against Jhardoji, who was forced to fly, together Dhangdias, Nonas, Rephdias, Mokhasias, Sar- 
with his wife (a daughter of Parmar Rudrapal), walas, Malanas, Halikas, Kherdias, Dhadhanis, 
to Kalanjhar, where the Parmar lady gave birth and Viramkas. Riio Kala had no offspring by 


to a son named Badesar. Kalanjhar was at this 


time 


the Wala and Khuman ladie 
he had a son named Sagal. 


Sagal married a 


ig Padhiar reigned 


Here Jhardoji Khachar lady named Randebai, and also a 


took refuge, and married his son Badesar to 
Anopkunwar, only child of Samarsing. Jhardoji 
died a,t, Knhnrihnr during Samarsihu’s lifetime. 


daughter of Wala Odha named Mandebai, and 

O * • " 

also a daughter of Ram Khachar named Modebai. 
By Modebai he had nine sons, viz. Nagsio, Buba, 


but his son Badesar succeeded that chieftain on Babio, Dhangdio, Kalandrio, Mokhio, Varusio, 
the ndflA of T\n,1n,niha,r and reigned there. Badesar SamnkYv ’Rnho-saherar. The descendants of 


Sajaiiko, Bubo-sahgar. 


had two sons, Kfilarac^andJasrajrao, who engaged Buba are called Jhanjharias, and the descend- 

in hostilities with the Khichis of Kolamgadh. ants of Bubo-sahgar are called Pakhdias. The 

The Khichis, however, slew Jasrajrao and de- descendants of Babio are called Babhanis, and 

feated Kalarao, who flying thence came to the they live in the Bhadla village of Deriasara. 

P an c h a 1 on his way to Dwarka. While on his The descendants of Dhangdio are called D hang- 

journey thither he came to the village of La- dias, and they enjoy giras in the Jetpur village 

khamanchi, near Than, where there was a large of Monpur. The descendants of Kalandrio are 

encampment of Kathis. • The Kathis invited called Torias, and they enjoy giras in Was a wad . 

Rao Kala to drink haswnbd , and he accepted The descendants of Mokhio are called Mokhasias, 

their invitation. After drinking he asked them and they also live at Wasawad. The descendants 

of what Rajput tribe they were, when they of Varusio are called Sarwalas, and they reside 

informed him that thev were formerly Wala at and hold lands in Paliy ad. The descendants of 


Rajputs, but, owing to their ancestor Waloj 


Sajanka are called Malanas. The son of Kagsio 


remark 
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marr ied Rupdebai, daughter of Odka Khachar, 


Than, determined to perform here religious 


-*-*-*- — - -- ' I • • • CJ , - 

and by her he had two sons, Bavdo and austerities. . They accordingly commenced their 

Nagpfil. The descendants of Nagpal are called ceremonies by performing the Bmhmyadna (or 
° ” adoration to Brahma by means of the sacrificial 


W 


fire). Information of their intention having 


under Dhandhuka. Bavdo married a Kkfi- 
char lady named Modebai, and had by her two reached Bhimasur, who reigned at B h i m p u r i, 

sons, Jadro and Kalo. The descendants of Kalo the modern Bhimora, lie determined to throw 

are called Kherdias, and live in the Dlian- obstacles in their way, and with this view com- 

dhuka village of Wavdi. Jadro married Satubai, menced to annoy them, and owing to his per- 

daughter of Jethsur Khachar, and had by her one sedition the Rishis were obliged to remove their 

son, Naho. Naho married Raibai, daughter of residence to the banks of Panchkundi tank, close 

Kala Khachar, by whom he had one son, Gango. to Than, and there commence their penance. 

From Gango sprung Dhadho of the Dhandhuka Their austerities were so severe that Brahma 

village of Samadhiala . He bestowed on Charan was pleased with them, and appeared before 

Rakha lakh pasdv in charity, and his descendants them in person. On this the Rishis implored him 

were styled Dhadhani. They are to be found to destroy Bhimasur Daitya. Brahma replied 

at Samadhiala aforesaid, and also at Devsar and that Bhimasur was destined to die at the hands 

Penlia under Cliotila in KathiAvad, and at of Seshji, Wasukhi, and others of the snake 

JL* • # ■* . 1 • I 1 4 1 IITIT 


Anandpur and Mewasa in tlie same province. 


family, and that therefore they should address 


Dhadho married a daughter of Mehram Khachar their prayers to them . So saying, Brahma be- 

named Modebai, and had by her a son named came invisible, and the Rishis besought the snake 

Naho The descendants of Naho are called deities to aid them, and the whole snake family 

Rephdias, as they resided at and enjoyed the vil- appeared in answer to their entreaties. The 

lage of Replidi under Dhandhuka. Naho married requesting them to destroy BhimAsur, 

Mankbai, daughter of Kana Khachar, and had by 

her two sons, Gango and Yiso. Yiso’s descend- 
ants are called Yiramkhas, and hold lands in the an< ^ _ returnin 

Dhandhuka village of Goria. Gango married 
Dhandebai, daughter of another Kami Khachar, 


Seshji at once started for Bhimpuri, and 
there by the force of his poison slew Bhimasur, 

Rishis of his 


g informed the 


death. They overwhelmed him with thanks, and 
begged him to reside constantly in Than for 

by whom he had eight sons, viz. Kurnpo, Khimo, their Protection. As Seshji was king of PatAl, 


ho was unable to comply with their request ; he 


W 


Kheho, Sango, Suro, Nagdan, Surang, Kano. 

Of these the eldest, Kumpo, married Randebai, 
daughter of Ram Khachar, and had by her ten sangji) and Banduk (or Bandia Beli) to remain 

sons° viz. Ugo, NAgsio, Devdas, Budho, Gango, at ThAn and Mandliavgadh respectively; and 

Mancho, Ram, Selar, Jadro, Daho. Of these accordingly these two snake brethren took up 

the eldest son, Ugo, married Randebai, daughter their residence at Than and Mandliavgadh respec- 

tively, where their shrines are to this day. Seshji 

shrines at then became invisible. To the present day no one 

is allowed to cut a tree in the grove that surrounds 


of Karapda Kandha. 


T h a n is as follows : 

Brahma had a son named Marchi, whose son Bandia Beli s shrine, and it is said that should 

was Kasyapa. Kasyapa had a hundred sons by any one ignorantly cut a stick in this grove, 

a Naga Kanya, the chief of whom were Seshji, the snake appears to such person in his dreams 

Wasukhi (corrupted into Wasangji), Banduk and orders him to return the stick, and should 

(corrupted into Bandia Beli), Dhumraksh, be fail therein, some great calamity shortly 

Pratik, Pandarik, Takshak, Airavat, Dhrita- befalls him ; and in fact in or near this grove 

may be seen many such, logs or sticks accident- 

Five Rishis, named Karnav, Galay, Arigira, a Uy cut and subsequently returned. Some of 

the more famous snake brethren are (1) S e s h*- 


rashtra. &c. Ac. 


Antath, and Brihaspati (all sons of Brahma), 
during the Treta Yucga set out on a pilgrimage 
round the world, and in the course of their 
wandering came to Deva Panchal land, and 
encamping in the forest of Papapnod, near 


this 


j i, lord of Patal, (2) Wasukhi, (3) Bar 
all mentioned above, (4) Kali Naga 
brother was a snake of renown ; he first resided 
in the Kalandrio pool of the Jamna river near 
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Gokal, in Hindustan proper. From lienee he 
was ousted by Krishna, and is now supposed to 
reside in the island of Ramnak, near the shrine 
of Setubandh Ramesvara. (-5) Bhujaiiga, 
who is worshipped at Bhuj. It is said that 
in ancient times the inhabitants of Kachh were 
harassed by Daityas and Raksliasas, and peti- 
tioned Sri Wasuld, who ordered his brother 
Bhnjahga to go to their assistance. Bhujauga 
went, and, effecting their liberation, at their en- 
treaties took up his residence in Bhuj, so named 
after him. He is popularly called the Bhujio. 


of India. There is a well-executed image of a 
cobra in the temple of the Dhemnfig, as the 
Dharnidhara is locally called, and an inscription 
roughly executed beneath it. There is also an 
inscription relating to the Chohans of Wav- 
Tharad in another temple (the large one), the 
original Dhemnag occupying an insignificant 
little shrine some little distance from the larger 
temple. Carvings of Nagakanyas are not uncom- 
mon in the older temples of Gujarat, and when 
at Palanpur I found two representations of 
them in the ruins of KAhkar, probably the city 


(6) Another famous brother is Dhumraksh, whence the Kankrej district was named. These 
worshipped as the KlnimbhdiaNaga in the village I brought to the Superintendency Bungalow, 
of Khfimbhda under Dhrahgadhra. (7) Another There are many other local shrines in Gujarat 
Naga shrine in Katliiavad is that of Pratik 
at Talsana in Jhalawar, and another (8) is that but these are the most famous that I am ac- 


and Katliiavad where the Cobra is worshipped, 


of D e v a n i k Charm alio in the village of 
Chokdi under Chuda. The shrine of another 


quainted 


I cannot perhaps more fitly 


conclude these rough notes than by quoting 


brother, (9) P a n d a r i k a, is said to be at the following Icavita in honour of T h iu : 


Pandharpura, in the Dekhan. (10) T a k s h a k 
resides in Kurukshetra, (11) Airavat in 
Hastinapur, (12) D h r i t a r a s h t r a in the 
Dekhan, &c. &c. 

It will be seen from the above legend how 
intimately the old tree and snake worship are 
connected. The Nagas seem to have been an 
aboriginal race in Gujarat, and to have wor- 
shipped the Elephant, Cobra, Tiger, Monkey, and 


|| HU || NfT IRTHT HiTW |j 

HOTdTiW IT fiTTt || 

NiT WUFT qfeWTO || 

HIT ^1% 

trv hit sffa ti 1 1 

hw m *rrt 1 1 

TPH HIT TRTfr ITT || V || 


Trees ; and the earlier Hindu immigrants have The place Than is the excellent site of Dho- 


probably derived from them the cult of Ganesa, 
Hanuman, Waghesvari, Matas, &c. &c. In 


lesvara, and the famous Wasuki Deva also 
honours it with his presence. 


the lapse, of time the descendants of these Hindu To the steadfast devotee the place is as it were 


immigrants began to confound these Nagas with 


adorned with a flag, and the place ofpilgrim- 


whom they had intermarried with the Cobras age of Suraj Dev adorns it also. 

(Nagas), and eventually the legends of Naga- Should any one perform the pilgrimage of Trine- 
kanyas, &c. sprang up. . tra. 

Ere closing this I may mention that the most Then he will destroy the sins of 10 millions of 


famous snake-shrine in Gujarat, if n,ot in India, is 
that of the celebrated D harnidhara or ‘Earth- 
holder,’ situated at the village of Dhem a, a few 
miles to the N. W. of Tharad. in North Gniarat. 


(previous) existences. 

Pronounce the name of Rama. Why do you 
not pronounce it ? 

In the heart (of the true worshipper) the drums 


This shrine is visited by pilgrims from all parts I of his name are (perpetually) beating. 

NATIVE CUSTOMS IN THE GODAVARI DISTRICT* 

BY Rev. JOHN CAIN, DUMAGUDEM. 


Respect 'paid to a Bog. 

The following custom prevails amongst the 
Brahmans, as well as amongst the lower Sudras. 


before the door of the room where she is, a quan- 
tity of paddy-husk and set fire to it. To one 
doorpost they tie an old shoe, to the other a bash 
of t n 1 a s i (Ocy-mum basilicum ), in order to pre- 
number of her female friends assemble and pour i vent the entrance of any demon. After the woman 

* I have since learned that the custom of paying respect to the dog during the woman’s pregnancy prevails over great 
part of Sonth India. 


At a certain time* whilst a woman is pregnant, a 
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lias bathed, she performs gujd to the Gavin 
Deri in the manner related below. The friends 
first bring' in the stone on which the articles of 

o 

food are usually bruised, and the stone roller, 
colour them with saffron, place a mark upon 
them in the way they daily mark their own 
foreheads, burn incense and place an oblation 
(the naivedyam) before them. This done, they 
bring in a bitch, colour it, mark it, burn incense 
before it, and also place the naiveclyam before it. 
The woman then makes obeisance to it, and it is 
given a good meal of curry and rice. Cakes are 
also placed upon the curry and rice, and if there 
happens to be in the room a woman who has not 
hitherto been blessed with children she eagerly 
seizes some of the cakes, in the hope that by 
so doing she may ere long have a child. 

The Dog-idol . 

Two hundred years ago a Brahman in the 
village -of Natta Ramesvara, in the Go- 
davari delta, had the misfortune to kill a dog. 
Grieving on account of his sin, he took counsel 
with the chief Brahmans of the village as to the 
best way of making expiation, and received the 
following advice : — “ Build a temple in R a m e - 
s v a r a which is in the Gostanadi, place an 
image of a dog therein, and after your daily ablu- 
tions perform pujd to the dog, and then your sin 
will be pardoned.” He complied with their advice 
in every respect. The attention of the pilgrims 
to the neighbouring temple at Ramesvara 
was soon attracted by this new building, and on 
learning the cause of its erection they worshipped 
there as well as in the larger edifice, and thus 
the custom has continued to the present day. 

Natta Ramesvara . 

Natta is the Telugu for a snail, shell-fish, 
cockle, &c. 

A large number of pilgrims from the neigh- 
bouring districts resort to this village on the 
occasion of the yearly festival. The following 
legend is told as the reason of the building of 


the temple : — In years gone by, a certain king who 
lived in a country to the east of the Godavari 
called one of his leading men and commissioned 
him to go and buy a number of horses, ele- 
phants, and camels. As the man was journey- 
ing in search of these, he slept one . night in 
the village of Ramesvara, and dreamed that 
a snail appeared to him and told him that he 
was going to dwell in. the village under the 


the man must build him one. The next morning 

• P 

the man told his dream to the chief men of the 
village, and resolved to obey the command. Ac- 
cordingly he procured a large number of stones, 
laid the foundation two fathoms deep in the 
Gostanadi, and built the shrine. Imme- 
diately afterwards a ling a about two feet high, 
composed of snail-shells, appeared in the temple. 
He then built a wall all round, about twelve 
feet high, and cut upon it elephants, horses, and 
camels. Having completed the whole, he re- 
turned to his master, and in answer to the 
inquiries respecting his purchases replied that 

he had done as he had been ordered, but was 
unable to convey them home and had left them 
all in Ramesvara. The king immediately sent 
off other servants to inquire into the truth of 
the statements, and when they returned and 
confirmed the whole, resolved to go and see for 
himself. He did so, and on discovering what 
had really occurred was sq pleased with the 
piety of his servant that he gave him a village. 

A ling a is still worshipped in the village, 
and elephants, horses, and camels are engraved 
upon the wall of the court. 

Gostanadi. 

This is a small hut very winding channel 
near Natta Ramesvara, only filled with 
water during the rains or a rise in the Godavari. 

In former times there ivere some saints 
(munis) performing their taga.su in the village 
of Kovvuru, near Raj amandri. They 
obtained their meat and drink in a remarkable 
way. Every morning' they went to the palmyra- 
trees of the village, bent them down veiy low, 
and attached their pots to the crowns of the 
trees, and forthwith they were filled with toddy 
sufficient to satisfy their thirst during the whole 
of the coming day. They then took a number 
of millet seeds, scattered them in the neighbour- 
ing fields, and immediately a ripe crop appeared, 
which they cut, and threshed, and s ate the same 
day. One day a cow brought forth a calf in 
the place where they were performing their 
devotions, but, lo ! before the calf fell to the 
ground, Garutmantudu flew down and bore 
it away to the skies. The cow, in great distress 
at being unable to follow her calf, carefully pur- 
sued its shadow, and as she went winding here 
and there her milk fell to the ground and formed 
a stream, to the channel of which the name G o s - 


form of a ling a , and as he wanted a temple t ana di was given. Gostanarnu = cow’s teat. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS FREELY TRANSLATED FROM 

SANSKRIT WRITERS. 

m 

BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 

{Continued from ml. III. page 337-) 

SECOND SERIES. 


1. Svetasvatara Upanishad, iii. 19. The Great 



No hands has He, nor feet, nor eyes, nor ears, 


and 


hears. 


He all things knows, Himself unknown to all ; 
Him men the great primeval Spirit, call. 

2. Mahubharata, iii. 1140 ff.* Impeachment 

and Vindication of the Divine Government. 

Draupadi speaks : 

Beholding noble men distrest, 

Ignoble men enjoying good, 

Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 

Thy wicked foe by fortune blest, 

I charge the Lord of all — the strong, 

The partial Lord — with doing wrong. 

His dark, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their several lots decrees ; 

He favours some with health and ease, 

Some dooms to every form of ill. 

As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 

Of him whose fingers hold the strings, 

So God directs the secret springs 
Which all the deeds of creatures sway. 

In vain those birds which springes hold 
Would seek to fly : so man a thrall, 

Fast fettered, ever lives, in all 
He does or thinks by God controlled. 

As trees from river-banks are riven 

And swept away, when rains have swelled 
The streams, so men by God impelled 

To action, helpless, on are driven. 

■ 

God does not show for all mankind 
A parent’s love and wise concern ; 

But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 

Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 

Yudhishthira replies : 

I’ve listened, loving spouse, to thee, 

I’ve marked thy charming, kind discourse, 
Thy phrases turned with grace and force, 


But know, thou utterest blasphemy. 


I never act to earn reward ; 

I do what I am bound to do, 
Indifferent whether fruit accrue ; 

’Tis duty I alone regard. 

Of all the men who care profess 
For virtue — love of that to speak 
The unworthiest far are those who seek 
To make a gain of righteousness. 

Who thus — to every lofty sense 


Of dutv dead 


from each good 

O 


act 


Its fall return would fain extract ; 

He forfeits every recompense. 

Love duty, thus, for duty’s sake. 

Not careful what return it brings : 

Yet doubt not, bliss from virtue springs, 

While woe shall sinners overtake . 

•% 

By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 

So men on virtue’s stable bark 
Pass o’er this mundane ocean dark, 

And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 

If holy actions bore no fruits ; 

If self-command, beneficence, 

Received no fitting recompense ; 

Then men would lead the life of brutes : 

Who then would knowledge toil to gain ? 

I 

Or after noble aims aspire ? 

O’er all the earth delusion dire 
And darkness dense and black would reign 


But ’tis not so : for saints of old 

AY ell knew that every righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample meed : 
They therefore strove pure lives to lead, 
As ancient sacred books have told. 


The god 


s 


for such their sovereign will 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 
Are recompensed with good and ill. 

No common mortal comprehends 

The wondrous power, mysterious skill, 
ATith which these lords of all fulfil 


Their high designs, their hidden ends. 



* Vide ante , vol. III. pp. 163, 164. 
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These secret things those saints descry 
Alone whose sinless life austere 
Tor them has earned an insight clear, 

To which all mysteries open lie. 

So let thy doubts like vapours flee, 
Abandon impious unbelief ; 

And let not discontent and grief 
Disturb thy soul’s serenity. 

But study God aright to know, 

That highest Lord of all revere. 

Whose grace on those who love him here 
Will endless future bliss bestow. 

Draupadi rejoins : 

How could I God, the Lord of all, 

Contemn, or dare his acts arraign, 
Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would I virtue bootless call. 

I idly talk ; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep distress 
Which long shall yet my heart oppress 
So judge me rightly; thou art kind. 

3. Naishadha Charita, xviii. 45. Whether 

doctrine of future retribution be true. 

The scripture says, the bad begin, 

When dead, with woe to pay for sin, 

While bliss awaits — a happier birth — 

The good whene’er they quit the earth. 

But now, we see, the bad are blest. 

And righteous men on earth distrest. 

How then, this doubtful case decide ? 

Tell what is urged on either side. 

\ 

Did God exist omniscient, kind, 

And never speak his will in vain, 

‘Twould cost him but a word, and then 
His suppliants all they wish would find. 

If God to men allotted woe, 

Although that woe the fruit must be 
Of men’s own actions, then were he 
Without a cause his creatures’ foe, — 

More cruel, thus, than men, who ne’er 
To others causeless malice bear. 

In this our state of human birth 
Man s self and Brahma co-exist, — 

As wise Yedantists all insist, — 

But when this wretched life on earth 
Shall end, and all redemption gain, 

Then Brahma shall alone remain. 

A clever doctrine here we see ! 

Our highest good tn ePfl.SA f n Ttp I 


4. Vishnu Pura.ua, iv. 24, 48 if. The Va 

of Human Ambition. 

How many kings — their little day 
Of power gone by — have passed away, 
While yet the stable Earth abides, 

And all the projects vain derides 
Of men who deemed that She was theirs, 
The destined portion of their heirs. 

With bright autumnal colours gay, 

She seems to smile from age to age, 

And mock the fretting kings who wago 
Fierce war for Her, — for ampler sway. 

“Though doomed,” she cries, “ to disappear 
So soon, like foam that crests the wave, 
Vast schemes they cherish, madly brave. 
Nor see that death is lurking near. 

“ And kinsmen, brothers, sons and sires, 
Whom selfish love of empire fires, 

The holiest hands of nature rend,— 

In bloody strife for Me contend. 

0 

“ 0 ! how can princes, well aware 
How all their fathers, one by one, 

Have left Me here behind, and gone, 

For My possessipn greatly care P ’ ’ 

King Prithu strode across the world, 

And all his foes to earth he hurled. 

Beneath his chariot- wheels — a prey 
For dogs and vultures — crushed they lay. 
Yet, snatched by Time’s resistless blast. 

He long from hence away has passed : 

Like down the raging flames consume, 

He, too has met the common doom. 

And Kartavirya, once so great, 

Who ruled o’er all the isles, supreme, 

Is but a shadow now, a theme 

% 

On which logicians subtly prate. 

Those lords of men, whose empire’s sheen 
Of yore the regions all illumed, 

By Death’s destroying frown consumed, 
Are gone : no ashes e’en are seen ! 

Mandhatri once was world-renowned ; 

What forms his substance now P a tale ! 
Who, hearing this, if wise, can fail 
This mundane life to scorn, so frail, 

So dreamlike, transient, worthless found ? 

Of all the long and bright array 

Of kings whose names tradition shows, 
Have any ever lived ? Who knows ? • 
And now where are they ? None can say. 
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5. Mahfibharata, xii. 529, 6641, and 9917. “ /Is 

having nothing , and yet possessing all things.” 

(2 Corinthians, vi. 10.) 

How vast my wealth, what j oy I taste, 

Who nothing own, and nought desire ! 

Were this fair city wrapt in fire, 

The flame no goods of mine would waste. 


6. Mahahharata, xi. 75. “ For we brought no- 

thing into this world , and if, is certain we can carry 

nothing out.” (1 Timothy, vi. 7.) 

Wealth either leaves a man, 0 king ! 

Or else a man his wealth must leave. 

What sage for that event will grieve, 

Which time at length must surely bring ? 

7. Mahahharata, xi. 75. The foolish discontent- 

ed ; the wise content. 

Though proudly swells their fortune’s tide, 
Though evermore their hoards augment. 
Unthinking men are ne’er content : 

But wise men soon are satisfied. 

Vriddha Chanakya, xiv. 6. Men should 

think on their end. 

Did men hut always entertain 
Those graver thoughts which sway the heart, 
When sickness comes, or friends depart, 

Who would not then redemption gain ? 

9. Mahahharata, iii. 17401. 11 All men think 

all men mortal hut themselves.” (Young’s 

Night Thoughts.) 

Is not those men’s delusion strange 
Who, while they see that every day 
So many sweeps from earth away, 

Can long themselves t’ elude all change P 

10. Dampatisiksha, 26 : Prasnottara-ratna- 
mala, 15. Who are the really blind, deaf, 

and dumb ? 

That man is blind whose inner eye 
Can nought beyond this world descry ; 

And deaf the man on folly bent, 

On whom advice is vainly spent. 

The dumb are those who never seek 
To others gracious words to speak. 

Vriddha Chanakya, xvii. 6 ; Subhashitarnava, 

163. Men devout when in distress. 

In trouble men the gods invoke ; 

When sick, submit to virtue’s yoke ; 

When lacking power to sin, are good ; 


) 5 


iWi 


I I 


hen poor, are humble, meek, subdued. 


12. Sarngadhara’s Paddhati, Dharmavivriti, 

4. Imfrovement of time. 

The sage will ne’er allow a day 
Unmarked by good to pass away ; 

But waking np, will often ask, 

“ Have I this day fulfilled my task ? 

With this, with each day’s setting sun, 

A part of my brief course is run. 

13. Manu, ii. 238. A man may learn from 

the humblest. 

From whomsoever got, the wise 
Accept with joy the pearl they prize. 

To them the mean may knowledge teach, 

The lowliest lofty virtue preach. 

Such men will wed, nor view with scorn 
A lovely bride though humbly born. 

When sunlight fails, and all is gloom, 

A lamp will well the house illume. 

14. Bhagavata Purana, x. 22, 35. The proper 

aim of life. 

He only does not live in vain 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, his wealth, his thought, his speech 
T’ advance the weal of other men. 

J * 

15. MababMrata, v. 1272 ; xii. 11023. Men 

are formed by their associates. 

As cloth, is tinged by any dye 
In which it long time plunged may lie ; 

So those with whom he loves to live 
To every man his colour give. 

16. Hitopadesa, iv. Casting pearls before 

swine. 

He only threshes chaff who schools 
With patient kindness thoughtless fools. 

He writes on shifting sand who fain 
By favours worthless men would gain. 

17. Subhashitarnava, 64. Heirs often 

spendthrifts. 

How many foolish heirs make haste 
The wealth their father saved, to waste ! 

Who does not guard with care the pelf 
He long has toiled to hoard himself? 

18. Mahahharata, xii. 12131. The rich 

hath many friends. 

A rich man’s kinsfolk while he thrives 
The part of kinsmen gladly play : 

The poor man’s kindred die away 
Long e’er his day of death arrives. 
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19. Pancliatantra, 1. 15. The same. 

A wealthy man ev’n strangers treat 
As if they were his kinsmen born : 

The poor man’s kindred all with scorn 
His claim to kinship basely meet. 

20. Vriddha Chanakya, 32. What energy 

can effect. 

Mount Meru’s peak to scale is not too high, 
Nor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep, 
Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 

For men of dauntless, fiery energy. 


21. Sarngadhara’s Paddhat?, Dhana-prasamsa 
12. What will not men do to get wealth ? 

For gold what will not mortals dare ? 

What efforts, struggles, labours spare ? 

The hostile warrior’s sword they brave, 

And plunge beneath the ocean wave. 


Laments whene’er his home he leaves, 
liis safe return with joy perceives, 

With gentle words his anger stills, 

And all her tasks with love fulfils. 

25. Mahabharata, xii. 3110, 3450, and 

elsewhere. Description of a good king. 

That man alone a crown should wear 
Who’s skilled his land to rule and shield 
For princely power is hard to wield 
A load which few can fitly bear. 

That king liis duty comprehends 
Who well the poor and helpless tends, 
Who wipes away the orphan’s tears, 

Who gently calms the widow’s fears, 

Who, like a father, joy imparts, 

And peace, to all his people’s hearts ; 

On vicious men and women frowns, 

I 

The learn’d and wise with honour crowns : 


22. Pancliatantra, 10. 5 (Bomb, ed.) ; Vriddha Who well and wisely gifts, on those 
Chanakya, 15. 10, &c. Ars longa, vita brevis : Whose merits claim reward, bestows ; 


The essence of looks to be got. 

The list of books is long ; mishaps arise 
To bar the student’s progress ; life is brief ; 
Whatever, then, in books is best and chief, 
The essence, kernel, that attracts the wise. 

23. Panchatantra (Bomb, ed.), iii. 92 and v, 

49. Love of Home. 

Not such is even the bliss of heaven 
As that which fills the breasts of men 
To whom, long absent, now ’tis given 
Their country once to see again, 

Their childhood’s home, their natal place, 
However poor, or mean, or base. 

24. Mahabharata, xii. 5497 ff. A house 

without a wife is empty : Description 

of a good wife. 

Although with children bright it teems, 

And full of light and gladness seems, 

A man’s abode without a wife 
Is empty, lacks its real life. 

The housewife makes the house ; bereft 
Of her a gloomy waste ’tis left. 

That man is truly blest whose wife, 

With ever sympathetic heart, 

Shares all his weal and woe ; takes part 
In all tk’ events that stir his life ; 

Is filled with j oy when he is glad, 

And plunged in grief when he is sad, 


His people rightly guides and schools, 

On all impressing virtue’s rules ; 

Who day by day the gods adores, 

With offerings meet their grace implores ; 
Whose vigorous arms his realm protects, 

And all insulting foes subjects ; 

Who yet all laws of war observes, 

And ne’er from knightly honour swerves. 

26. Mahabharata, iii. 1055. Mercy should 

be shown to ignorant offenders. 

When men from want of kno wledge sin, 

A prince to such should mercy show. 

For skill the right and wrong to know 
For simple men is hard to win. 

27. Hamayana, vi. 115. 41. Compassion 

should \ be shown to all men. 

To bad as well as good, to all, 

A generous man compassion shows. 

On earth no mortal lives, he knows, 

Who does not oft through weakness fall. 

28. Mahabharata, xiii. 651. “ The wolf 

also shall dwell with the lamb,” Sfd 


bah, xi. 6). 



With serpents weasels* kindly play, 
And harmless tigers sport with deer ; 
The hermit’s holy presence near 
Turns hate to love — drives fear away. 

{To be continued .) 



# The Mungoose ( Herjpestes Ichneumon) belongs to the order Mustelidce (Weasels). — E d. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Esq., Bo. C. S. 
( Continued from 'page 181 .) 


In connexion with the preceding Kadamba 
inscription, the notes made by me, when travel- 
ling through the Canarese Country as Educa- 
tional Inspector of the Southern Division, of 
inscriptions at Bankapur, Hanagal, and Bana- 
w A ls i^ — a n of them Kadamba capitals, — may 
usefully be inserted here. 

Bankapur. 

Bankapur is about six miles to the S. by E. 
of Siggaum, the present head-quarters of the 
Siggaum or Bankapur Taluka of the Dharwad 
District. 

The inscriptions are all in the Fort. No. 
1 : — ‘Leaning up against a wall to the right of 
the entrance to the Fort from the E. there is a 
large stone-tablet bearing an inscription of fifty- 
nine lines, each line containing about thirty- 
seven letters, in the Old Canarese characters 
and language. The inscription is for the most 
part in fine order ; but the fourth line has been 
deliberately cut out and almost entirely obli- 
terated, and there are fissures in the tablet 
which would probably result in its falling to 
pieces if an attempt were made to remove it to 
a safer place of custody. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet have been wilfully defaced; 
but there are traces of the following : — In the 
centre, a ling a ; on its right, a seated or kneel- 
ing figure, with the sun above it and a cow 
and calf beyond it ; and on its left, an offi- 
ciating priest, with the moon above him and 


* Vikramaditya II of Sir W. Elliot ; according to the 

same authority his reign extended from ^aka 998 to £iaka 
1049. The discrepancy between the dates of his reign and 
of the present inscription may be accounted for on the sup- 
position that Yikramaditya was the Yuvar&ja or Viceroy, in 
charge of the two districts referred to, during his father’s 
reign and before lie himself ascended the throne of the 
Chalukyas on the death of his elder brother Somesvaradeva 
II. Gahga.permanadi or Gahgapemm&nadi was also adopt- 
ed as a Kadamba title. 


f 


The K^lalapura 0 f line 18 of inscription No. II of the 
series now commenced ; the name occurs again as Kuva- 
lalapura in line 33 of Major Dixon’s No. 71- This and the 
following two titles are also Kadamha titles. 

X The final c t ’ of this word in the original may he a 
mistake. The Ninety-six-thousand District is mentioned 
in the Nagamandala copper-plate inscription published by 
Mr. Rice at pp. 156 et seqq. of Vol. II. of the Indian Anti - 
quarry ; in note 11 , page 161, the name of it is given as 
Gangavadi, and it is said to have been called the Ninety- 
six- thou sand District from its yielding a revenue of 96,000 
pagodas ; but districts are usually named in this way from 
the number of towns included in them. The Gangavadi 


a figure of Basava beyond him. The inscrip- 
tion is dated iu the Saka year 97 7 (a. d. 
1055-6), being the Manmatha samvatsara , while 


the Chalukya King 


madityadeva 




Gati gapermanadi- Yikr a- 
the son of Trailokyamalla- 
deva ; the supreme lord of the city of Kuva- 
lfilapura + ; the lord of Nandagiri ; he whose 
crest was an infuriated elephant, — was ruling 
the Gangavadit J Ninety-six-thousand and the 
Banavasi Twelve-thousand, and while the Great 


Chieftain Harikesarideva, the glory of the 
family of tlie Kadamba emperor May uravarma§, 
was governing the Banavasi Twelve-thousand 
as his subordinate. The inscription proceeds 
to record the grant of some land in the Nida- 
gundage Twelve, which was a kanpana\\ of the 
Panungal Five-hundred, to a Jain temple, by 
Harikesarideva, his wife Lachchaladevi, the 
assemblage of the five religious colleges of Baii- 
kapura, the guild of the Nagaramahaj ana, and 
“The Sixteen. 55 Y Harikesarideva’ s titles are 
of much the same purport as some of those of 
Sivachitta in the Kadamba inscription of Gul- 
halli and of Jayakesi III. in the Kadamba in- 
scription of Kifctur and most of them are 
repeated in the short inscription, No. 2, of which 
a transcription is given belovz. His name does 
not occur in Sir W. Elliot’s list of the Kadambas, 
and I cannot yet determine what his place in 
the genealogy should be. 

Nos. 2 and 3. — Further on in the fort there 
is a fine old Jain temple called Arvattukam- 

Ninety-six-thousand is mentioned again in line 3 of No. 113 
of Major Dixon’s work. 

§ Mayuravarma is given by Sir W. Elliot as the first in 
the Kadamba genealogy of Banavasi and the founder of 
the family. The Kadambas of Goa (Gove, Gopakapattana, 
or Gdpakapuri) state in their inscriptions at Degamve and 
Halsi (Palasika, Palasige, or Palasi) in the Belgaum district 
that the founder of their family was Tril6clianakadamba, 
the Trinetrakadamba of Dr. Buchanan’s Journey through 
Maisur , Canara, and Malabar. According to Jain tradi- 
tions given in Dr. Buchanan’s book it was Mayuravarmd 
who, though himself a Jain king, first introduced Vedic 
Brahmans into the Tuluva country ; according to the Brah- 
man traditions, the Brahmans had been previously in the 
Tuluva country, but they did not like it and were always 
running away to Ahiclickhatra, from which place Mayura- 
varma brought them back, effected some reforms, and 
reinstated them. 

|| See note X to the translation of No. II of the present 
series, page 211 below. 

•[[ ( Bankdpurada panclmmata(tha)stMna77ium naga- 
ramahajanamum padinaruvaru m. i 

* See pp. 296 et seqq . of No. XXVII, Vol. X Jour. 
Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. 
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bhada-basti, £ the Jain temple of the sixty 
columns.’ On the wall to the left of the S. 
entrance to the shrine there are two short and 


very well preserved inscriptions in the Old 
Canarese characters and languages. No. 2 : 
The upper one is as follows : — 


[l] 


0 


[II] 




[ 2 ] 


#o$;S 


0 

\ 


OJ\^r\J 


ru^OfoA^jcd^OSo^- 


[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[ 6 ] 3 




as £j <$j/d ^ j o 


fclcdJo 


4. 


cdhhj c J cj 








rfS,?S) r(^r)a 


A oJJljID 



■Sjoqj cdjst? a 4 ^>o 

OJ x o $ K ^ 


[7] 

[ 9 ] 


h^crijtioocjA- 


Z) 
irfj. 






Translation. 


U 


Be it well ! Reverence to 


&ambhu # , who is made beautiful by a cho-wri 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds ! 

Hail ! The Great Chieftain who has attained 

• • • • • 

the five Mahusabdas ; the excellent supreme 
lord of Banayasipura ; he who has acquired the 
excellent favour of the 
kesvaraf ; he who has th 

three-eyed earth-bom he who is established 

1 

in eighty-four cities ; he who has an eye in his 
forehead t : 


god Jayanti-Madliu- 

odour of musk ; the 


; the four-armed^ ; he who is conse- 
crated with the rites of eighteen horse-sacrifiees 
known throughout the world 


5 


he whose infuri- 
ated elephants are bound to columns of crystal 
set up on the mighty summits of the king of 
mountains Himavan§ ; he who is charming- by 
reason of the excess of his greatness ; [the 

family of the great king 


ornament 


The 


Mayutavarma,] the Kfidamba emperor.” 
inscription, which is unfinished, breaks off 
abruptly with the first part of the letter ‘y’ ; 
but, as it agrees almost word for word with 
lines 10 to 13 of No. 1, there can he no doubt 
that the continuation of line 9 was meant to be 

4 * * * § yuravarmmamalidmaMpdlakiilabliuslianani ’ as 

in line 13 of No. 1. The emblems at the top 
of the stone, — very rudely cut, or, perhaps, 


* Siva. 

f Jay antipura is an old name of Banavasi. 

t These are family traditions regarding Trildchanaka- 
damba who, according to the inscriptions of the later 
Kadambas of Halsi, was the founder of the family. 

§ In this passage the word ( sikhari > between € rundra? 
and sikfmra 5 seems to he superfluous ; in line 10-11 of the 
Gulhalli inscription there occurs the passage ‘ Hirnavad- 


only marked out for engraving, — are: — In the 
centre, a ling a and priest; on their right, a cow 
and calf; and on their left, a figure of Basava, 
with some representation above it as to the 
meaning of which I could not satisfy myself. 
No. 3 : — The lower inscription is separated by 


two blank stones from the 



with 


which it seems to have no connexion. It con- 
sists of six lines of poetry, each line containing 
about twenty-three letters, and two letters over 
in the seventh line. The verses are in praise 
of a certain Simlia or Shiga ; but there is no- 
thing to explain who he was, the verses have 
no meaning of importance, and the inscription 
contains no date. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. — In the interior of the 
same temple there are four inscriptions in the 
Old Canarese characters and language on stone- 
tablets let into the wall on the right and 
left just outside the shrine. Three are on the 
right hand, and one is on the left hand, as one 
faces the doorway of the shrine. No. 4: —The 
highest of the three on the right hand consists 
of thirty-nine lines ofiabout twelve letters each. 
It records grants made to the god Nakaresva- 
radeva of Bankapura in the Pingala saiiivatsara , 
being the twelfth year of the reign of the 

Chalukya king Bhulokamalla. || No. 5: — The 
next below consists of sixteen lines of about 


* 



g i rinclrarun clrasi k Jiarasamsth dp i tama lids 
As regards the meaning of 4 rundra ? , it may 
variation o£ ‘ rudra \ one of the significations 
Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary is 
it is . worthy of remark that I have met with 
yet in K Mamba inscriptions only. 

The Chalukya king Somesvaradeva II ; i.e. } Sakal060 
(a.d. 1138-9). 


prabhdvam\ 
perhaps bey 
of which in 
great , large; 
this word as 
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twenty-three letters each. ; the characters of this 
and the following inscription are smaller than 
those of the preceding. It records a grant 


* 


made by Bammagavunda of Kiriya- B a ukapura 
to the god Nagar es varade v a of Bankapura. The 
date is the same as that of the preceding. No. 
g . —The lowest of the three consists of twelve 
lines of about twenty-three letters each. It 
records a grant made by a Dandanayaka, whose 
name I could not read with certainty, in the 
reign of the Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla, i.e. 
Vikramaditya II. The date is effaced, but the 
name of the samvatsara is legible, viz. Srimukha ; 
accordingly the date must be the sixteenth year 

of Vikramaditya II. or Saka 1013 (a.d. 1091-2). 
No. 7: — The inscription on the left hand con- 
sists of thirty-seven lines of about seventeen 
letters each. It records grants made to the 
Jain temple of Kiriya-Bahkapura by Madi- 
gavunda and other village-headmen in the 
Subhakrit samvatsara , being the forty-fifth year 
of the Chalukya king Vikrama.f These four 
inscriptions are in tolerably good condition. 

Hdnagal. 

Hanagal, the ancient Panungal, the head- 
quarters town of th8 Taluka of the same name 
in the Dharwad District, is about fifteen miles 
to the S.W. of Bankapur. There are a great 
number of monumental stones here, but only 
three inscriptions proper. Of the monumental 
stones some are very large and elaborate and 
curious ; particularly two by the tank near the 
Revenue Bungalow. Of the inscriptions one 
only, at the temple of Hanumandeva in the 
fields of Halekoti, would repay examination ; I 
had no time to give any attention to it. Near 
this inscription there is a small temple with 

some curious and interesting sculptures of Naga 

% 

men and women &c. 

In the town there is a fine old Jain temple 
in the centre chamber of which a large stone 

lotus is pendent from the roof. In the same 

« 

chamber the Ashfcadikpalas, — guardians of the 
eight points of the compass, — are represented 
in excellent sculptures in panels pointing to- 
wards their respective stations. 


Banawasi. 

Banawasi is situated in the District of North 


Kaladgi Dis- 


V anavasl, ‘ the abode in the forest’ the origin- 

* 

al form ; Banavasi ; Banavase ; and Banavase ; 

and another name of it would appear to be 

Jayantipura. It is a place of considerable age 

and reputed sanctity. Probably the earliest 

authentic notice of it is to be found in the 

large Cave-alpbabet inscription, dated Saka 507 

* 

(a.d. 585-6), in tbe Saiva temple at Aihole in 
the Hunagund Taluka of tbe 
trict, — Plate No. 3 of Mr. Hope’s work ; in 
line 9 we are told that tbe Chalukya king 
Pulikesi II. reduced to subjection “Vanavasi, 
which was girt about by the river Hamsanadi 
glistening with the. hue of the high waves of 
the Varadii, and which rivalled with its pros- 
perity the city of the gods.” Banawasi would 
appear to have been at that time the capital, 
or one of the capitals, of an early branch of 
the Kadamba dynasty. The Varada, modern 
Warda, flows close under the walls of the pre- 
sent town, and Hamsanadi is probably tbe old 
name of a tributary stream of some size that 
flows into it about seven miles higher up. 

The inscriptions are all in and around the 
great temple of Madhukesvaradeva ; they are all 
in the Old Canarese characters and language. 
Four of them are on stones set upright in the 
ground on the right and left of the portico of the 
temple, and four are on stones leaning against 
the wall of the temple enclosure. The temple 
seems to be of considerable antiquity, but it is 
not remarkable for architectural beauty. Dr. 
Buchanan gives an account of some of the in- 
scriptions of Banawasi and its neighbourhood ; 
but he was dependent for information as to their 
contents upon a Brahman priest called Madhu- 
lihga who, to conceal his ignorance of the subject 
drew pretty freely upon his power of imagina- 
tion, and the result was the communication of a 

great deal of nonsense. 

No. 1 This inscription is in a state of very 
fine preservation. It is partially buried in the 
ground on the left as one faces the centre shrine ; 
above the ground there are thirty-eight lines 
of about thirty-seven letters each . The emblems 
at tbe top of tbe tablet have been entirely 
effaced with the exception of part of the ling a . 
The inscription opens with the statement that 


* 


Canara, on the confines of Maisur, about fifteen tbe eartb was governed by the kings of the 


miles to the E. by S. of Sirsi. The old forms 
of its name, as met with in inscriptions, are 

* i.e.> * the lesser Bahkapnja.’ 


Chalukya race, sprung from Manasabhava. Tbe 
Chalukya king mentioned by name is Yibku- 

t i.e . in the Saka year 1042 (a.d. 1120-1). 
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V ilcr am a d h a v al a- Pe urn a di de va or Vikramaditya- 
deva.* The inscription then proceeds to give 
the genealogy of a Kadamba chieftain Kirtti- 
deva, who was the subordinate of this king. 
The first of the Ivadambas mentioned is king 
Chatta or Cliattuga, who acquired also the 
name of Katakadagova. His son was Jaya- 
simka. Jayasifixha had five sons, Mavuli, Taila 
or Tailapa, Santayadeva, Jokideva, and Yikra- 
mahka.t The greatest among these was Tailapa, 
and to him and his wife Chav an daladevi was born 
king Kirtti. The inscription then proceeds to 
record grants that were made while the Great 
Chieftain king Kirttideva w r as governing the 
Banavase Twelve-thousand. The portion con- 
taining the record of the grants and the date 
of the inscription is below the ground. The 
titles of Kirttideva are very similar to those 
of Jayakesi III in the Kittiir stone referred to 
above. 

No. 2. — The stone -tablet containing this in- 
scription also is partially buried in the ground. 
Above the ground there are twenty-seven lines 
of about twenty-three letters each. The em- 
blems at the top of the stone, very rudely 
engraved, are representations of the ling a and 
Basava, with the sun and moon above them. 
The inscription is well-preserved and records 


grants made in the 



year 1290 (a. d. 


1368-9), being the Kilaka samvatsara, while 
the Mahapradhana or Prime-Minister Madha- 
varika was governing the Banavase Twelve- 
thousand under the king Virabukkaraya who 

was ruling at HastinavatipuraJ. This Prime- 

* 

Minister is the celebrated Madhavacharya- 
Vidyaranya, the elder brother of Sayanacliarya§, 
the author of commentaries on the Rigveda 
and other works ; Madhavacharya himself was 
a scholar and author and was associated in 
some of his writings with his brother. Bukka- 
raya, — the younger brother of Harihara I ; the 
son of Sangama of the Yadava family ; and the 
father of Harihara II, — succeeded his elder 
brother on the throne of Vijayanagara. 

# Yikramaditya II of Sir W. Elliot. 

f In Sir W. Elliot’s Kadamba genealogy, these five 
are given as the sons of Mayilravarma II, and the names of 
Chattuga, Jayasimha, Chavnndaladevi, and Kirttideva do 
not occur. 

X ‘ Hastinavatipura’ is perhaps a Sanskrit form of 
c Anegundi,’ the ancient name of the site on which Vijaya- 
nagara was built, and in later times the popular name of 
Vijayanagara itself. 

In the colophon of the M adhaviy adh atuvritti, quot- 
n a footnote to page 192 of VoL V. of Dr. Reinhold 


3STo. 3. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription stands by the side of No. 2. The em- 
blems at the top of the tablet are : — In the centre, 
a liiiga ; on its right, a cow and calf with the 
sun above them ; and on its left, a lion with the 
moon above it. The inscription consists of 
twenty-nine line3 of about twenty-five letters 
each, and records grants made in the fsaka year 

990 (a.d. 1068-9), being the Kilaka samvatsara, 
while the Great Chieftain Kirttivarmadeva||, 
the supreme lord of Banavasipura ; he who had 
on his banner a representation of (Garuda) the 
king of birds ; and whose crest was a lion, 
was governing the Banavasi Twelve-thousand. 
Just below the date a large portion of the sur- 
face of the stone has been chipped off ; the rest 
of the inscription is in very good order. 

No. 4. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 
scription is on the right as one faces the central 
shrine. The emblems at the top of the tablet 
consist of a liiiga with the sun above it and a 
figure of Basava with the moon above it. The 
inscription consists of thirty-seven lines of about 
twenty-five letters each. The letters are of a 
large and somewhat modern type and are rather 
illegible and difficult to read. Owing to this 
and to my being pressed for time I could make 
out no more than that the inscription is dated 

^ aka 1321 (a. d. 1399— 1400), being the Vikrama 
samvatsara, or, perhaps, Saka 1521 (a.d. 1599- 
1600), being the Vilambi or Vikari samvat- 
sara ; the first syllable only of the name of the 
samvatsara is legible. 

No. 5. — The stone containing this inscription 
stands up against the N. wall of the enclosure 
of the temple. The emblems at the top of the 
stone, very rudely cut, are the figures of a man 
on horseback and of warriors or conquered 
enemies in front of him. The inscription con- 
sists of twenty-four lines of about forty-two 
letters each ; it is in g§od order, but the letters 
are of a bad and somewhat modern type and dif- 
ficult to read. The inscription is dated S ali - 


ihanasaka 1474 


(a.d. 1552-3), being the 


Rost’s edition of Prof. H. H. Wilson’s works, EsayanA- 
chsirya describes himself as “the prime minister of San- 
gama, the son of Kampa, monarch of the eastern, southern, 
and western oceans ; the son of M ayaiia ; and the uterine 
brother of Madhava.” 

|| The name of Kirttivarmadeva occurs in Sir W. El- 
liot’s Kadamba genealogy, but anterior by three intervening 

steps to Saka 956. Perhaps this Kirttivarmadeva is the 
same as the Kirttideva of No. 1 above. 

‘ Sd.Jcti&ctiaritndradhvaja ’ , — this title is also applied to 
Harikesarideva in No. 1 of the Baiikapur inscriptions. 
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Paridhavi samvatsara, while the valorous king the bright fortnight, on Wednesday the day of 

r 

Sadasivadevaraya* was ruling at his capital of the Sivaratri, this handsome litter of stone, 


Vidyanagari.f 


intended for the festival of spring, was given 


“ r 

N" 0< g, — The stone-tablet containing this in- to (the god) Sri-Madhukesvara by king Raghu 

scription stands up against the same wall. There of Soda, at the prosperous city of Jayantipura, 

are no emblems at the top of the stone. This in- in the pavilion used as a hall of audience.” 

scription, again, is in good order, but the letters, The litter was shown to me when I was at 

as before, are not of a good type ; it consists of Banawasi, but the inscription was not pointed 

thirty-one lines of about fifty letters each. With out to me nor did it attract my attention in- 

the exception that it belongs to the time of dependently ; I do not know exactly whereabouts 
Sadasivadevamaharaya, I could not ascertain on the litter it is. There is said to be another 


the date and contents of this inscription. 


acred litter or bedstead somewhere in the Fort, 


7. — The stone-tablet containing this in- j similar to the one mentioned above, but without 

a roof and destitute of any elaborate carvings. 
The original of the inscription is, I presume, 


scription stands against the E. wall of the en- 
closure of the temple. The emblems at the top 


the 


of the stone are a lihga with the sun above it in the Kayastha characters. The publisher of 
and the figure of Basava with the moon above it. it in the Canarese School-Paper interprets the 

The inscription consists of twenty-two lines of first word numerically as giving, by inverting 

about twenty- three letters each. The letters of 
this, again, are of a bad type and are also very date 641. The system according to which 

.nch defaced, and with the limited time at my words meaning ‘ earth ’ or ‘ sky ’ are ^ used to 

disposal I could not make out the contents. 

No. 8. — The stone-tablet containing this in- 


denote ‘ one’, words meaning ‘ arrow 5 to denote 
five', words meaning ‘ sun ’ to denote ‘ twelve \ 

scription" stands upTgains t the wall as the pre- &c., is well-known. There is given, at page 22 
ceding. The emblems at the top of the stone of Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, another system 
are the same as those of the preceding. There called ‘ Katapayadi’, according to which each 
are traces of about eighteen lines, but hardly consonant of the Sanskrit alphabet has a nume- 


a letter is distinctly visible from beginning to 
end. 

In one of the smaller shrines, outside the cen- 
tral temple but in the same courtyard, there is a 
handsomely carved stone ‘ Mancha’, cot, bed- 
stead, or litter, on which the image of the god 
is carried about the town on the occasion of 
festivals. The following inscription on the litter 
is published at page 277 of the Canarese School- 
Paper for March 1873 by Srinivas Ramchan- 
clra Bankapur, Master of the Vernacular School 
at Badangod in the North Canara District : 

v sr(i%)f^ir 

q% < I d I 

#FT ?Wr(Tr) TRdf ThT: ( l ) NRNRT 

VINT: || 

With the corrections that I have 
the translation is : 


rical powter ; the table is as follows : 


.. 

3T 

3 

tr 


2. 

H 

3 

A 

r 

3- 

*r 

¥ 

V 

m sj 


4. 


3 


* 

5. 



*T 

5T 

6. 



— — 

N 

7. 

S’ 


: 

i 

v i 

8. 


* 

— 1 

i 

• 

9. 

ST 



m 

\ 

♦ 

i 

0 . 

31 

3 


1 

• 


In both systems the unit is named first, then 


figures 

O 


_ „ . - In .the year Vibhava, in ingly to be reversed in reading off the date§. 

the dewy season J, in the month of Magha, in Such a word as' 1 Snvarshe' of the text must be 


* This king is not mentioned in the list of the kings of 
Yijayanagara given at page 281 of Yol. II. of Thomas* ed. 
of Prinsep’s Antiquities. But his name occurs in other 
inscriptions, — e.g., Major Dixon’s No. 17, from Harihara, 

dated Saka 1476 or 1477, Ananda samvatsara ; and id., 


No. 24, or Mr. Hope’s No. 38, a, from Hanhara, 

£aka 1483, Durmati samvatsara. 
f A corruption of Yijayanagara. 
t The two months M%ha and Phalpna, from 

the middle of January to the middle of March. 

§ “ A7ik&n&m v&matd gatih.’ 


dated 


about 
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explained according to tlie Katapayiicii system, 
if it is to be explained numerically at all. And 
it is possible ‘to extract from it tlie date 645, 
not 641 as given in tlie Canarese School-Paper ; 
but there is an objection to this, viz., that the 
first and last letters of the word are compound 
letters and we should have to reject in each 
instance the letter 4 r’ as superfluous, though 
it has a numerical power according to the table. 


viz., in Saka 1550 (a.d. 1628-9), and this ac- 
cordingly is the date of the inscription. 

No. II. 

This, again, is a Kadamba inscription from 
Balagamve. I have edited it from Plate No. 69 
of Major Dixon’s work. The original, in the 
Old Canarese characters and language, is on 
a stone-tablet 5' 1" high by V 9£" broad. The 
emblems at the top of the stone are In the 


Moreover, we have still nothing to indicate the centre, some representation that I cannot clearly 

f ^ . A ^ — _ ~ « m to 4^ » 


initial date from which the date of the inscrip- 
tion is to be calculated ; Vikramaditya-samvat 
645 and Saka 645 do not work out as the 
Vibhava samvatsara or anything near it; nor 
does Sake 1642, which may be arrived at by 


make out in the photograph ; on its right, a 

seated figure, apparently Jain, with the moon 

above it ; and on its left, a cow and calf with 
the sun above them. 

The inscription records the grant, in the Saka 

/*\ Lm / •% 1 ^ 


calculating the date from the reestablishment of year 997 (a.d. 1075-6), being the Rakshasa 

the Saka era by the Chfdukya king Vikramaditya- samvatsara, of the village of Kundavige to the 

Permadideva at the commencement of his reign Vaishnava temple of the god Narasimhadeva 

in the year 998 of the original Saka era. of Balligave. The grant was made by the 

The whole style of the inscription is agai nst Kadamba Gangapemmanadi - Bhuvanaikavira- 

its being of any considerable age. ‘ Soda,’ in Udayadityadeva, whoso place in the genealogy 

the second line of the verse, is perhaps a mistake I cannot at present determine, with the sanction 

on the part of the copyist for 4 Sonda’ ; at any of his sovereign the Chalukya king Somesvara- 

rate the modern 4 Sundii’ or 4 Sonda’, the ancient deva II. 

‘Sudha’ or ‘Sudhapura’, in North Canara, is It is to be noticed that Gangapemmanadi- 


deva II. 

It is to be noticed that Gaiigapemmanadi- 


evidently meant. And the king Raghu alluded Bhuvanaikavira-Udayadityadeva, though sub- 

to is as undoubtedly the Raghunatha-Nayaka ordinato to the Chalukya king, does not style 

who governed Sudhapura under the sovereign himself a Chieftain or Great Chieftain and 

of Vijayanagara* from Saka 1541 to 1561. assumes some of the titles of a paramount 

The, Vibhava samvatsara occurred in his time, sovereign. 


sovereign 


of Vijayanagara* from Saka 1541 to 1561. 
The, Vibhava samvatsara occurred in his time, 


[4] 


[6] 


/ 


[ 13 ] 


Transcription. 


[ 1 ] Sorias 


VS 


cod' v&ys^^cxbodd^do) 


33 


d 






QJ 




[ 3 ] a$«)o&o 


A) 83^ 

2<r 






C djO 


^ 3 0 
' or 


teotfnok© 0 3/ 




£> do 7\o odo o 

ajodoRioSoo 






S3=3<cb3otra&foo <§ 3£g ; (yk ) ;))d- 




& 




oJ 




scal'd o 


[3] 

[9] 

[ 10 ] 
[11] 


[12] B^do 




• 3d 




d B $ d <§> o# 3 3 3^ £> T$. 


ojO 


9 


•ddo$Sj^d3o 
doe) d?dd 

no s 


S o 




uO 


7jC nJ 

OJ ~ 0 


Csi m 




SYD 'd08=L 


£ 



Dn^S'd^O 


^°dorfj d^cd^sc. 




Toeus^SkA d 


d -,3 

<P) - 


« »=sjA<( etotas 


oJ 


9 




tr 






* Dr. Buchanan, Vol. II. p, 350. 
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[23] 


eoofiosoo 


[14] 


[15] r>c\ 









Sj^AOASi^C O'OOvO 

[ 1G ] &2o3j 3 *oyi)o 

[17] 

[ 18 ] 






c? 


O 


© Sjorfo3orijiP0 vrfjosD^x, 

C23jt! ti* 


KjSEljf sjSxrasLpI 


8 


9 


cjO f\J^ 


cdj 3> i ^ s a ? a aj si^traa© * ft-aa £-d£j o^q -j o £s 

x >2; OJ X OQ r * K OJ 


[19] 


[ 20 ] 


o 


CjO 


cCoa^O roO^JdOdOOiIJj 0 


^u5aS?? 3 OToest 3o 

\ V /N /**\ S 


5 




C-) ^OdjAOA O 


SjCriorfjeArfoAO 


TteV&ijSeJjP- 


[21] ^opI 

[22] ^0dJj(^^)D^?iJtS('rf)criJ8a^nZ?^o 


§,p»bco oa^Sto 
£>' a 6 


S3Y! 


aJ «i 


sp 


<o 


'zk 


rv'd^JJ^JO 


^0,03 ‘gKlYAj'ddjJO 




£i^o C U Aj o 


[24] 

[ 25 ] s&fr & CJ. ^ $ , 3 A ^e 3 os y ^ 

[26] a^r)* 

[27] 3j3j3°rf£>o 

[28] £» 






TTJSPcD 

Cb 


CjO °>A^ Aj~ 

^o’d’ixs- 

tieos3X?F-. 

Qj 


5 


Ut) &TO L 


££oe? f 

ca 


80s? 7^5 o3^vi^ f 

v tO 




OfeS!^ ojJSOrOC^cpI) 

da reoo^ ( a ) oa j o Stefsko - 

§ ys. 






A 


83^ jJo^C&O 


•O'. <j> 


u’os* Ajroodj^-tfrf 

C*Jv 


7oo?Tj ^r(^F) 0 ccb 


[ 29 ] tL-a S 

[30] &05oZ?^tf 

[31] 

[32] 

[33] 

[34] 

[35] 

[33] ^JcAaf 

[37] 

[38] 

[39] 


C £> 


80<g> AX>s3o±i 

V 


'eJ><5«BodJ 


rS°7\o<^rf 


jxLroS 1 o 


* a a F 


<5 p ^8 S3 a o 





&«Xf*a 

fa)tfsteV 


s j^o - i^-dd A, 

Sj ’»3oj70 od- 




H( d J 


o 


jSje^rijsrodrf?} ji>sicsatof®- 

o 




Sjodj^j0 r ra Fjj($ 2j>- 


fotL'dSr’d tfs* /?sl F) C>XUXq$ 

Co z?\ Zcr ' ' 


OnJ 


83 e3 8C ^^‘ 


I^OZjpcJO X^O)AOf^ «o 



(Sj^riea eo<?odo essrf o 

^ 

acAAyA CAo3.jf ^ 

A 


[II] ^ id^^^cJ 2 - 






7j 'Jd^Zi^O 


^JS^AO^OO 


S35tf?>5Y- 


cd- 


-d^CAVO 
0300 AJO 


CJ 


dsbsdTtoA ejtj^ 


A 


??, J8 


[II] 


p ad,o £ a[S)03Yo ^o 5^ =(^0^^)^^° S^rfooedn #0 


I 


"cS 




Translation . 


Reverence to him, the lion-hearted, who, hav- 
ing assumed the form that belonged to him in his 
incarnation as the Man-lion, slew Hiranyaka- 
sipnf who was the cause of fear to all mankind ! 

The extensive sway of the Chalukyas was 

- — — ^— — ^ 


* This letter, — 3uX, — was at first omitted in the original 
and afterwards inserted below its place in the line. 

f Hiranyaltasipu, the king of the Daityas or demons, 
persecuted his son Prahlada for his devotion to ~V ishnu. 
At last Yishnu, to protect his worshipper, issued in a form 
which was partly that of a lion and partly that of a man 
from a pillar in the hall in which the king and his attend- 
ants were seated, tore Hirany akahpu to ijieces, and made 
Prahlada king of the Daityas in his stead. 

X According to Sir W. Elliot’s genealogy Satv&sraya, 
not the first of the Chalukyas who acquired that name, 
was the son of Tailapa ; Vikramaditya, the son y>f Sa- 
tyasraya ; Ayyana, the younger brother of V ikram aditya ; 
Jayasimha, the younger brother of Vikramfiditya ; Trailo- 


II 

glorious in. the glory of Tailupu of unequalled 
strength, who was the prosperous universal 
emperor of the Chalukyas, — of featy usrayaj, who 
was the abode of fierce brilliance, — of ’V ikrama- 
ditya, who was the receptacle of the quality oi 

heroism, — of Ay_yana§, who was self-will ed and 

- _ - T — - — * - ■ * ’ 

ijaiuiaxia,, ™ v- — j and BlnivanaikamaHa , 

the eldest son of Trailokyamalla. . 

S Having never met in any other inscription with this 

name, I follow Sir W. Elliot and divide the ‘ Sunday ya- 
m m’ of the text into ‘ sand, a ayyanam.’ ‘ Smda’ must then 
be taken as the past relative participle of ‘ sallu’, to be 
current (of money) ; to pass (of time) ; to be valid, Jit, pro. 
per; to be paid or liquidated ; to die ; to be extended ; 
e.g. ‘ sanda, ham,’ money received, ‘ sandantndarolula, ,not 

a mong the dead nor among the living. But smda gives 

no satisfactory meaning in the present passage unless it is 
taken as simply equivalent to ‘ app-i’ or dda , who became, 
■iv ho was ; and' it is possible that the name may he ban- 
dayyana instead of simply Ayyana. The name does not 
occur at ah in Mr. Wathehs list of the Chalukyas a* 
given in Thomas’ edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities. 
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haughty, — of the impetuous Jayasimka, — and of 
Trailokyamalla, who was the abiding-place of the 
goddess of fortune in the form of the circle of 


the earth. 


The son of that king was Bkuva- 


naikamalla* whose good qualities were worthy 
to be praised in the world, — who was the inestim- 
able ornament of those who were the lovers of 
the lovely woman Kingly Sway, — whose chaplet 
of flowers on his head was (made) pure by the 
pollen of the lotuses which are the feet of him']' 
w T ho is decorated with the king of serpents (and 
before which he bowed in worship), — and who 
made the whole woi-ld radiantly white Avith the 
updarted rays of his glory. 

Hail ! While the victorious reign of the pros- 
perous Bhuvanaikamalladeva, — the asylum of 
the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, 
the most \ 7 enerable, the glory of the family of 
Satyusraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas, — 
Avas flourishing Avith perpetual increase so as 
to endure as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last : — 


He, who was intent upon doing service (as if 
he were a bee) to the lotuses Avhich were the 
feet of that lord of the earthj, Avas resplendent, 
namely Bhuvanaikavira, who had numbers of 
enemies by reason of the luxuriant groAvth of 
the self-conceit of valour, — who had the lotuses 
Avhich. Avere his feet worshipped by other kings, 
— -who Avas imbued with majesty resulting from 
his commands which Avere borne on the top- 
knots of other kings §, — and Avho was a very 
Chakrayudka 

good 


of a Si’.i-Ganga. 


of the magnitude of 


A A’ery ocean 
fortune ; a very Ckakresa*[ towards all Brali- 


* Sdmesvaradeva, II, Saka 991 ? to 99S ; Sir W. Elliot. 

t Vishnu, whose couch is the serpent Sesha. 

X The phrase in the text corresponds to “ tatpudapad- 
mopajivV ,he who subsisted (as if he were a lee) on the 
lotuses which were his feet, which is the term usually em- 
ployed to denote the relations of a subordinate chieftain 
with the supreme sovereign. 

§ The allusion is to the oriental custom of placing written 
commands on the forehead as a token of submissiveness 
and obedience. 

|j i. e., ‘ a most excellent Sri-Gahga’ ; ‘chakrayudha, 
ne who is armed with the discus, being an epithet of 
Y ishnu, and the word ‘ Vishnu’, or more commonlv ‘ Nara- 
yana’, being used in the sense of excellent, preeminent 
among. Or ‘ S rig any a chalc ray ud ha’ may mean he who 

was armed until the- discus of Sri-Gahga ; or again, 

a possible analysis being ‘ srige angachukrayuilhaih, 
he who was a very Vishnu in a bodily form for (his wife) 
the goddess of fortune. But, as it is seen below that Ganga 
was one of Bhnvanaikavira’s names probably the mean- 
ing that I have given in the text is the one really intended. 

. IT The lord of the discus,—' Vishnu ; perhaps the allu-' 
sion is to the Buddha avatdra, when Vishnu became incar- 
nate as a sage to reform the religion of the Brahmans. 


mans; unrestrained in respect of tlie victories 
of the strength of his oavii arm ; the best of 
Brakmakskatras* ; the supreme king of kings • 
such Avas Udayaditya. 

Hail ! While the fortunate Gangapemmunadi- 
Bhuvauaikavira-Udayadityadeva, — he who be- 
longed to the brave lineage of Brahmakshatras 

Avhich is praised over the whole Avorld ; the 
favourite of the world ; the supreme king of 

great kings ; the supreme lord ; the excellent 
lord of the city of KSlalapura ; the lord of 
Nandagiri; he who had for his crest an in- 
furiated royal elephant ; he Avho acquired the 
excellent favour of (the god) Somesvara; he 
Avho Avas a very Kusumayudhaf in respect of 
his affection ; Nanniyaganga l ; lie Avho Avas the 
portal of victory § ; he Avho granted the desires 
of all mankind ; he Avho Avas the crest-jeAvel 
of the diadems of 



punishing the 

wicked and protecting the good, was governing 
tlieBanavase Twelve-thousand, the Santalige 
Thousand, the Mandali Thousand, and the 
Eighteen Agrahfiras ; and Avliile, — having ruined 
the kings of Clicra, Cliola, Pandya, and Pallava, 
and others Avho dwelt on his frontiers, and 
having levied tribute (from them), and having 
extended his territories up to the limits of the 
four oceans, and having pursued the career of one 
av1io is desirous of conquest, — he Avas abiding at 
his capital of Balligave Avith the recreation of 
pleasing conversations^ ; — having from a reli- 
gious impulse preferred his request to his mas- 
ter the prosperous Bhuvanaikamalladeva*, and 
having made an offering to (the god) Para- 
mesvara,f — on the occasion of the festival of 
the sun’s commencing his progress to the north 


i rp 


I 


f Members of a family of both Brahman and Kshatriya 
origin, i.e., of mixed descent. 

The flower-armed’, — Kamadcva, the god of love ; 
his bow is made of flowers, the string of it is a row of bees, 
and bis five arrows are each tipped with a flower which 
exercises a: particular influence over one or other of the 
senses. 

_ I Meaning not apparent ; £ nanniyo. ? may be the geni- 
tive of the Old Canarese ‘ nanni ’, love, truth. This and 
the epithet ‘Jayaduttaranga? are also applied to G anga - 
per manadi- Vi kram adityadeva in No. 1 of the Bahkapur 
inscriptions. 

§ ‘ J ay a diittarahg am 1 , — the analysis seems to be ‘‘jayada 

a ittarangatfi. 9 

|| In line 24 of No. 72 of Major Dixon’s work the form 
of this name is San tali ; in other passages it occurs in its 
present form. 

IT ^ S u k hasa m 1c at lidvino dctdiiti ; occasionally ( satkatha 
is written for £ samkathdj \ This phrase is of perpetual 
occurrence ; its exact purport is not clear, but it denotes in 
some way one of the attributes of sovereignty. 

* The Chalukya king. 

f ‘The supreme lord’, — an epithet of Vishnu, Indra ? 
Jina, or, most frequently, Siva, 
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on. Monday the first day of the brig-lit fortnight 
of the month Pushy a of the Rakshasa scimvat- 

r 

sara which was the year of the Saka 997, he 
laved the feet of the holy Purnanandabhatta- 
raka, who was the chief (saint) of that place, 
and set apart, — with oblations of water and 
as a grant to be respected by all, — for the 
decoration of the temple of the god the holy 
Niirasimhadeva, who was located above the 


bank of the tank called Pergatta* of the 
capital of Balligave, and for the worship of 
the god, — the one (town) of Kundavige, a 
town which was near tof the Mugund Twelve 


which was a kampam% of the Banavase Dis- 
trtct. 

Whosoever preserves this act of piety shall 
obtain as much religious merit as if he were to 
cause the horns and hoofs of a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows to be fashioned out of the five 
jewels§ at Gaye, or Gauge, or Kurukshetra, or 
Varanasi, or Pray age, and were to give them to 
Brahmans thoroughly well versed in the Vedas! 

but the pro- 
perty of a god is called poison ; for, poison slays 
only one, but the property of a god, (if confiscat- 
ed), destroys one’s children and their posterity. 


They say that poison is not poison, 


SEVEN LINGAYTA LEGENDS. 


BY Rev. B. KITTEL, MEEK ABA. 


The following legends, of which a literal 

translation is given, are taken from the Anu- 

bhavasikhumani, a popular Lingayta composition 

in Kannada (Canarese). It was finished on a 

Monday ( somavura ) which was the fifth lunar 

day ( p'xhchami ) of the dark lunar fortnight 

(i balmla ) of the sixth lunar month ( bulidra - 

pada) of the sarvadhari year. One of our copies 

dates from 1844 A.D. Its contents, however, 

as the author states, are based on a work by 

the Lingayta poet It a g h a v a, who lived about 

1300 A.D., and was tlie nephew and pupil of 

the guru and poet II a r i , called also II a r i 

H a r a and II a r i D c v a . At least three of 

the legends are alluded to in the 54th chapter of 

the Kannada Basava Parana of 13G9 A.D., the 

• • ' 

author of which knew the celebrated Raghava 

allusions are contained in 



and his uncle, 
the following sentences : — “ Parvatisvara (as 
Virabhadra) took the form of Sarabha, de- 
stroyed the Narahari (Narasimlia), and put 
on the skin-cloth.” (v. 42 ; No. 5.) “ When 
that Sanatsuta (Sanatkumara) became proud 
in the presence of Sri Sadasiva, did he not 
become a camel ?” (No. 1.) u When the master 
V yasa, from rudeness, said : * Even Vasn- 
deva is god!’ and raised his hand, did not 

< * ‘The tank of the large flight of steps or ghaut’ 
gatta' being a Tadbhava corruption of ‘.qhattctS. 

t £ Baliya>\ 

X I have ^ shown that f kampanaj’ is a convertible term 
with, odd a 3 in its second meaning of a circle of towns con- 
stituting cm administrative post; see Note 37 to No. YII 
yj® ltatta inscriptions previously referred to. ‘ Bdda’, a 
iadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ vdta\ enclosure of a 
town or village, fence, wall, hedge , §'c., occurs here in its 


Na7icliJcesa become angry, and squeeze and break 
his arras ? ” (v.49 ; conf. 57, 24 ; No. 6.) Besides, 
the author of the Purdna puts these words into 
the mouth of the Lingayta Soddala B a c h i a - 
rasa (Bachi raja, Bachi ayya), a contemporary 
of B a s a v a at Kalyana in the Nizam’s country 
who was the founder of the Lingayta sect; 
Bachi at the time is represented as being angry 
with king Bijjala for his setting up an 
image of Govinda. The author therefore refers 
the existence of the legends to the end of the 
12th century a.d. Captain Mackenzie (vol. II. 
page 49 of this journal) says that the story 
brought forward by him concerning Vyasa’s arm 
is from the SJcanda Purdna ; to a Sanskrit 
version of the story the slokas interwoven 
with the present Kannada version also point. 
Further, the Vaishuava dasa song quoted in vol. 
II. p. oil of this journal (conf. vol. II. p. 133), 
seems to indicate that Vydsas arm and Nandi's 
staff were already in existence in Rama- 
nuja’s time, about 1127 a.d. 

So the legends give ns some insight into 
the time when the Yira Saivas and Vi ra 
Vaishnavas in the south were fighting 

• o o 

with each other for supremacy, using all sorts 
of weapons; that about the janivdra (janvi) is 

first meaning of a town; it occurs frequently as e w&d’ as 
the termination of the modern names of villages. 4 Kam - 
pane t’ is probably another form of the Canarese 4 Jcampala 
kampilu - , a cluster , heap, assemblage, multitude. In No. 
1 of the Bahkapur inscriptions this word is written 4 kan- 
pana > , the only instance in which I have yet met with it in 
that form. 

§ Gold, the diamond, the sapphire, the ruby, and the 
pearl; or, gold, silver, coral, the pearl, and the Ragapatta. 
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interesting in so far as it states the vulgar tradi- 
tion of how the P anchalas came to wear it . x 

the reader to look 


The legends require 


upon Siva as the Parabrahma, and upon his 
phase in the T r i m u r t i as preeminent. They 
have not been fabricated by the old S m ar t a s , 


or 


by the followers of Hari Tiara, 


1 . 6 . 


such as believe that Hari and Hara^ are one ; 
but by the (S u d d h a or )t V i r a S a i v a s , 
namely, Lingfiytas . The abo vementioned 
SoddalaBachi raja is introduced in the 
same chapter of the Basava Pur ana as saying : 
“ Did not Hara (he. the remover), surging with 
wrath, make aremoval ( apa-harana ) ofthename 

Hari Hara?” (v. 45.) “ Even Abhava (Siva) 

is the donor of important gifts ! Could there be 
any such among the (other) donor-lords as 
would give what one wishes ? Brahma, V ishnu, 
Jina and the other masters, to whom have they 

ever given everlasting bliss ?” (v. 66.) “Words 

that say : ‘ V i s h n u is all that Siva is ( yaihet - 
Siva-maya ) ! ’, bad speeches that say : ‘TlieTri- 
murtiis the very Siva!’, wicked devices that 
say : ‘ The A s h t a m u r t i sj are the very 
Siva !’, and those who say : ‘ (Other) men are 
equal to Siva's devotees !’ cannot be heard (by 
one) without committing an excessive crime.” 

Hari Hara, Hari I s v a r a , or Hari 
D e v a , if used as a name by Lingaytas (and 

f * 

other Vira Saivas), denotes “Siva who is the 
master of Hari.” The author of the Kannada 
Basava Purdna, no doubt, was an opponent of 
the old Smartas, and probably a personal anta- 
gonist of M a d h a v a c h a r y a Sayan a, 
whose patrons were the kings Harihara and 

A 

Bukka of Vidyanagara (Anegundi), and who 
was pontiff at Sringeri from 1331 to 1386 a.d.§ 

Conclusion of Chapter IX. 

. “ King of gurus, Gautama, lord of the rishis ! 
By you I have become extremely pure,” said 
he (king Gambkira of Ratnagiri), bowed down 
at his feet, joined (and raised) his hands 
(to his forehead, in supplication), praised him 
till his mouth was tired, and made another good 

* Conf. Itt.eZ. Ant. vol. II. p. 214. 

t Though the Lingaytas are Suddha Saivas, these existed 
before them. Already in the years 1229-30 a.d. we find 

a Lingayya, who was a Suddha-saiva-mangi ; Jour. Bomb. 
Br. B. As. Soc. 1873-74, No. xxix. p. 285. 

X Ashtamurtiis one of the names of Siva ; the eight 
bodies by which he is supposed to have manifested himself 
are : earth, water, fire, wind, air, sun, moon, and soul. 

Conf. the urvi-gagana-indu-ina-anala-marut-salila-Atma- 

* 

varashtamunti in the beginning of the Sasana of 1229-30 


request, saying: “Why did the son of king 
Malian data of Karadikallu (i.e. bear- 
stone) receive the name of Hara’s Bilva tree ? 
Why did the name janivura come into exist- 
ence on earth? Tell me!” The muni said : 
“Lord of the land, chief of kings! Out of 


love I shall let thee know this. Hear!” (When 
Satyasivayogi thus related how Gautama once 
instructed Gamhhira), the ruler of the land 
(Uttamottama raya of Ivfintavattpura) joined his 
hands, and said (to his guru) : “ 0 Satyasiva- 
yogi, master of the munis ! I shall be a for- 
tunate man, my various sins will be burnt up ; 

0 guru, I shall listen with joy if you bestow 
the favour (of telling me the stories).” (He re- 
plied) : “By the grace of the Vir up aks ha 

1 i n g a of H a m p c that is very great on earth|| 


I shall tell them. 


J J 


Chapter X. 


When 


the two, viz. of the manner in which king Bil- 
lama of KaradikallApura was born on earth, and 
of the janivdra , Gautama, from love, told him 
(the following, beginning with praise): “When 
at the deluge the earth was covered with clouds, 
and together with the Trimurti was con- 
tinually sinking and rising like a flock of birds, 
and, without support, cried from anxiety, the 
beautiful Basava (Vrishablia) was kind enough 
to take it up with his tail, 0 my master, 

Hampe’s Virupaksha!” 

1. King Billama. 

Hear, ruler of the land, Uttamottama raya! 
I shall relate so that thou mayest know all that 
Parabrahma’ s^[ guru (Gautama) communicated 
to his disciple. On the tableland ofRajata- 
giri (silver mountain*) there grew in a lovely 
way three B ilva trees fit for KA paladh ara (the skull- 

bearer, i.e . Siva) : two trees with two leaves; 
and opposite to the two of this description there 
was a Bilva tree with one leaf.f In the shade of 
the two there were two ascetics: Durvasa, 
an incarnation of Hara, and Kaundinya 
uni. Another lord of the munis, D e v ala, 


a.d. of p. 273 of the same number of the Jour. Bomb. 
Br. R. As. Soc. 

§ See Dr. Burnell’s Vam$a. Brdhmav.a, pp. xiv. xv. 

|| Hampe when safiskritized isPampA. It is the once 
celebrated place on the Tungabhadra near Vidyanagara. 

IF Here Parabrahma is Siva. 


# Probably the Himalaya, conf. Kail Asa. 

t The meaning of this, I think, can only be that the 
leaves of the first two trees consisted ea<-h of two parts, 
whereas the leaves of the other one wore single. 
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was performing austerities in the shade of the her throat without fearing to commit the mur- 
tree with (leaves of) one leaf; he had a der of a woman.” He heard (the words) to his 
disciple. On a certain day, to make puja to grief; and when she again gave birth to a 

the linga in his hand, he gave him the order: female, he quickly took the child, walked through 


Take (some) leaves* of the Bilva of one leaf, the town (uru ) , and inquired : “ Has nowhere a 


s.nd bring them !” He went, and said (to him- male 


Finding none, he looked to 


self): “ I shall take ; ” but he could not reach a house in the outer street (where the low 
them with his hand. Not daring to climb (the people use to live), and went (to it), when the 
tree) lest he might sin, nor to go back (without disciple of Devala, the lord of the munis, had 
the leaves), he looked round about, and, lo, been born (therein). From compassion he en- 
there lay the skeleton of a camel. He trod tered, put this child there, took that male child 
and stood on it, took leaves, and brought and with him, put it at her (the queen’s) side, and 
gave them to the guru. When he (Devala) brought and told the news (of a son having 
came to know (the particulars), he said with been born) to his master. With the words : 
wrath: “Didst thou dare to tread on bones “Is it truth or falsehood?” he (the king) 
and take down these leaves ? ! Be born in the went and saw ; then he was immersed in the 
womb of low people (lioleya) ! Go!” Then sea of joy, straightway gave all the gifts to the 
Durvasa and Kaundinya muni, with great wrath, Brahmanas, and distributed cart-loads of sugar, 
said to that lord of munis: “Dost thou not Thereafter he gave (the boy) the name Bill a - 
know?! When S anatku m a r a was proud ma,t performed the ceremony of (giving) the 
and provoked Sankara, the father of many name, and lived in happiness. When Billama 


deities, he said : 


Become a camel ! ’ When 


tohnankood 


he (Sanatkumara) asked : £ At what time (will) had his marriage performed, fastened the royal 
the deliverance from the curse (happen) ?’ he insignia on him, and went to the abode of the 
gave the order : * When thou hast died at the enemy of Cupid (i.e. to Kailasa) ; but his son 
completion of thy age, and the disciple of the ruled the kingdom in happiness, and behaved 
great Devala, the lord of the munis, treads truthfully. Meanwhile Devala muni, his 
on thy bones, on thy backbones, and cuts off guru, was born in the world of mortals, was 
Bilva leaves of one leaf, thy curse shall cease.’ called “master of the (guru-) caste,” came 
Afterwards, when he (Sanatkumara) was thus quickly (to Billama), uttered the agamas of Siva, 
lying, by means of this man (thy disciple) he gave him the diJcshd, and entered the cave of 
saw Siva’s feet (i.e. was redeemed). Seeing Hara, that of Kuni (i.e. hole) Somesvara. When 
this, canst thou speak in such a manner?!” the king, who had obtained excellent divine 
Then he (Devala) became astonished, and said : knowledge, lived in happiness, his minister M a 1- 
“ Let him nevertheless be born as a cowherd layya did not bow his head (before him), and 
(danapdla) ! Let him be called king of K a r a- was distant towards him. The lord of the land 
■dikallapura, and be conspicuous by the observed it, had him called, and told him: 
name of this (Bilva or Bilma) tree!” But “Have some Bilva leaves of one leaf brought, 
they said : ‘ ‘ King of the munis ! As thou art and give them to me for the linga puj a ! ” He 


his guru, be thou born, unhesitatingly teach sa id ; 


Well 


called for the servants, and 


him the whole road of knowledge, thereupon gave the order. They sought (for the leaves) 
come with him, and enter tliy hermitage ! ” He till they became fatigued, came to the minis- 
consented. Hear further, king ! The lord of ter, joined their hands and told him. When 
Karadikalpattana, Mahandata ray a, wish- he had heard (their tale), he was astonished, 
-ed for a son ; but his wife had given birth only went to the ruler of the land, and begged (his 


to girls. When slxe again became pregnant, 
the king grew angry, and said to his minister : 
“ If now she gives birth to a female I will cut 


advice) 


listened 
wilt the 


bring 


To this he 


* Here and further on the text has this noun in the 
Singular using it for the Plural, as is most frequently so 
in Kannada with regard to collectives. 

f The proper meaning of Billama seems to he “he of 
She billu (bow),” Billama being another form of Billava. 


The toddy-drawers of the Tula country are called Billa- 
vas , i.e. they of the how. As Billava and Billa mean the 
same, it is natural to think that Sanskrit B h i 1 1 a and 
Dravidian Billa are identical, both denoting “ a bow- 


man. 
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replied: “ Without delay, in half an hour, I many.” He said: “How many? Tell me the 
shall bring,” when he (the king) made him amount!” “The top alone of .the house of 
acquainted with the manner, and dismissed him. Ivailus a is 824, the rest I could not measure 
He quickly went to the place of that tree, but and left it ; Vaikuntha is 288, and Satyaloka 

looking at it and finding he could not reach just as many ; all the beautiful fourteen worlds- 

(the leaves), he said : “ What shall I do ?” and have also just as many,” said he. Then he (Siva) 

felt distressed. Looking this way ancl that said : “ Ho ! Make measuring cords (dlutra) with 

way, he saw the skeleton lying there, and care and put them on your necks ; and if it meets 
saying: “I, with joy, shall now tread on this with your wishes, let them be your sign P 


and try,” he approached it. When the two 


They made them carefully, and put them on 


munis (Durvasa and Kaundinya) saw that, they with joy. [Then follows an account of how first 


said : “ Oh, do not ! when the disciple of Devala 


Tsvara or Hara dressed cotton, and in a certain 


muni, who, sitting in the shade of this ‘tree, was manner prepared his cord; but as the descrip- 
performing austerities, trod on this and cut off tion enters so much into details, it cannot well 

(some leaves), lie, by the guru’s curse, was be understood without seeing the process actually 

born in the womb of low people {holey a), became performed. Thereupon the story proceeds to 

king of Karaclikalpattana, has (now) a good say :] On the first knot '^(gantu) Hara fastened 

report, and is conspicuous by the name of the that slip-knot, called it the hurt of Parabrahna , 

tree. Devala muni said he would become the anc l put it as a yafmpavUa on the neck of 

roaster of the guru- caste, point out Hara’ s road Rudra. Hari (in the beginning) span all 

(to Ids disciple ), make him pure, bring him jnsfc as Siva had done, (but then took his own 

(back), ancl as before, like ns, live in tlie shade particular course, end after having put the final 

of this tree ; then he went away, and has not knot) called it the knot of Vishnu, put it as (his) 

yet returned. Do not tread on it ! Go silently yajhopaviti on his own neck, bowed down to 

as thou hast come !” He joined bis hands, Siva’s feet, and then stood with his hands 

quickly went (back) to the lord of the land, joined. Except the knot of the left, Brahma 

prostrated, and said : “O treasure of honour! very quickly made all just as Hari had clone, 
you knew the alienation of my heart, and have without delay called it the knot of Bralrnd , 
cleansed 


me. I am attached to your feet.” put it as (his) yajhopavUa on his own neck, 
The king took his hand, ancl put him in a happy bowed to Mrida (Siva), and then stood with 
position, 0 Gambhira ! 


2. The Janivura. 


his hands joined. V isva karma made 

4 

(his cord) according to the knot of Vishnu, 
Hear now the particulars of the janivura, 0 joined left and right, made a slip-knot of 

best of kings ! I shall dilate upon the parti- a hand-twist, put Ilari’s knot into it, tigliten- 

culars which the muni (Gautama) told to the ed it, called it the knot of Visvakarma, put 

king, so that thou mayest know them all. In the 

beginning Siva built the glorious K a i 1 a s a , bowed to Hara, and then stood with his hands , 

Vaikuntha, and S aty al oka for the Tri- joined. Siva looked at the four, ancl he, 

murti, gave them to the three, called Visvakar- the lord of the world, spoke : “ That no fight 


it as. (his) yajhopavita on his own neck, 


Wherewith. 


(towns) 


may arise between the members of your fami- 


he asked. He lies (vaihsika), make and use these (cords) ! 


w 

(Siva) took and gave him the yajhopavita of 
Vasuge' (i.e. Vasuki, the king of serpents) ; 
then he easily measured the three towns, not 
feeling fatigued measured also the fourteen 
worlds, came to Siva’s feet, and said: “So 


* Tlie relater, as it -would appear, has considered the 
first part of the compound of janivdra, jani, to mean. 
“ birth/’ “ caste/ 9 especially also as he uses a verb of the 
root jan to express “ to come into existence/’ Vdra is a 
ekein of thread ; hut the relater seems to give it the mean- 
ing of barrier. Thus, janivdra = that which keeps the 
castes within, bounds.. But the word is not connected 
with the root jan> as is shown by the Telugu forms jmni, 


Who asks about the walk of the world ? For 
the walk of the families (or castes, hula ) has 
this janivura come into existence.* Regarding 
family the Brahman a is Sri Mahesvara; 
regarding family the Kshatriya is Nara- 

jaunidi', jandira , jande, jandjiya. Both in T elugu and 
Kannada janna is a tadbliava of yajrwb. In an old copy 
of a Kannada tiled on Hahlyudha’s Kasha in my possession 
there is janna-vira (?) instead of jani vdra, so that also in 
Kannada janna , ancl not jani, appears to have been the 
original form. Janivdra, therefore, would mean “ sacri- 
ficial thread.” 
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/ana; regarding family the Komatiga* or “ One has to put on two for vedio and canoni- 
s Sarasijodbhava ; and the P a h c h A 1 a f is cal ceremonies ; one has to put on another to 
^isvakarma- On the earth all the Brahmas form the north of Kasi ; one has to put on an- 
he R u dr a v am sa , all the kings the Hari- other for raiment, and one for the removal of 
, a m s a, all the Vaisyas the Nali nod h ab - guilt; so there are five.” The Brahmana who 
r a v a ui s a , and all the people of the PancliAla puts (them) on is the very Para Siva; the sius 
,ke Visvakarmavaiusa. The yajkopavita \ of him who bows down to (his) feet arede- 
jf Parabrahma’s knot is for the Brahmana ; the j stroyed ; he who declares this to be falsehood 
jajnopavtia of Iiari’s knot is for the Ksliatriya ; goes to hell. Thus said he (Gautama). 
he yajkopavita of Sarasijodbliava’s knot is for The king (Gambhira) asked :“0 guru, Nandi’s 
,he Vaisya ; the excellent (par am a) yajkopavita ' staff ( kolu), the Muyimartdpu, the Kirtimulcha , 
if Visvakarma’s knot is for the people of the | the arms (tolu) which are tied (to the staff), 
PancbiUa.” By the order of Para Siva they I the lute (kinnari), &c., when did they come into 
ooked to their different families (v urns a), and existence? Gautama rishi, tell me!” He let 
oyfully took care of them. If, in this respect, Gambhira know. When he ( Satyasivayogi) had 
me enters that of the other, and people con- told this, the king said : “ Satyasivayogi, image 
inue to pay regard to him who is spoiled as of Indudhara (Siva), oblige thy child (by tell- 
,o family and has become an outcaste (jail- ing him the stories) !” He said : “ By the fa- 


]im), offence will 


certainly bo given. 


He vour of the husband of the moon-faced woman, 


vho walks in the way of the family, and adores of Hampe’s Virupaksha Huga, I shall tell.” 


he deity of the family, obtains final liberation. 


Chapter XI. 


fo the yajkopavita of the knot of the lord of Then Gambhira said: “ Nandi’s staff (dhvaja), 


nany deities (i.e. of Siva) tho others are not the May 


the Kirtimulcha, the arms 


me !” and joined his hands. The muni began 
( with the following nraisel : “ When thou hadst 


;qual ; those who make them equal (to it) which are tied (to the stalf), the lute, &c., when 
become great sinners, and go to a dreadful hell, did they come into existence ? O guru, tell 
dear, 0 Gambhira! The yajkopavita of the 
snot of Parabrahma is quite equal in weight to 
he ' Rudrdkshe ; repeating the excellent pail- become Sri Brahma for the creation of the 
ihiikshari (iiamah sivtiya) without uttering differ- three worlds, thou becamest Vishnu to pre- 
mt words, and with excellent faith (hhakti), one serve them, and becamest the grave Maliesvara 
3 as to prepare it and put it on ; at that very to punish cruel beings, thou who art to the 
noment all known and unknown sins will be earth the Trimurti, Hampe’s Virupaksha !” 


ournt. He who undertakes a sacrifice ( yajka ) has 
;o put on eighteen ;J the other five. A grantha : 


3 . Nandi’s staff. 

Hear ! I shall lay open before thee all that 


‘jajkopavitam dve dhdryavi srautasmdrte cha Gautama raya told. Listen attentively, b e in: 

comfortably seated ! Hear, best of kings ! I an 


r f 

O 


/. 


cavmani 


‘■ritvjamultare yat in vastm-bhdve chaturtha - going to tell tliee the origin of Nandi’s staff. 

The bad Raksliasa, called L ok am ay a, was 


kam 


oahchamam pratidoshaih cha chhinnadosham na on earth. lie became very strong and proud, 
vidyate 




The K omat igas are merchants. 


t The P a he h alas are the five classes of handicrafts- 
men : the carpenter, blacksmith, brazier, goldsmith, and 

stonecutter or mason. 

+ The purport of this translation, which follows the 
general rules of Kaunada syntax, is not clear to me. It is 
perhaps required to translate : “ He who undertakes a sa- 
crifice and the other (varruis ) , that are altogether eighteen, 
aa,ve to put on five.’’ The ashtadasa varnas are enume- 
rated as follows : 1. Brahmana, 2. Ksliatriya, 8. Vaisya, 

Shdra, 5. Vira $aiva, 0. Saleya (weavers), 7. Golla 
(cowherds), 8. KumMra (potters), 9. Pah chad, 10. Agasa 
(washermen), 11. N&yida (barbers), 12. Mleehchha (Mu- 
Balmans), 13. Beda or 'KirP.ta (hunters), 14. Tambula (flor- 
ists), 15. Bannagara (dyers), 16. Jiuagara (painters, idol- 
makers, &e.), 17. Hol&ya (low people, that serve, e.g, as 


and gave much trouble to the Suras. Then 

gardeners, housekeepers, &c.), 18. MAdiga (shoemakers, cur- 
riers, &c.). However, to imagine that all these 18 classes 
have to put on one of the five jauiv&ras is x preposterous. 

All of them might wear the Lihga. About S u dr as Mr. 

c • * 

Brown, in his Telugu Dictionary, remarks : “ Sonje Sudras 

in the Ganjftm district wear the thread ( jand e), and are 

called Kalingas.” “ The TambalavAdus, a class of beggars 

who worship Siva and who beat a drum are generally 

Sudras, but wear the sacred thread.” Regarding the 
Southern MarAtha Country it has been stated by the late 
Rev. Mr. Wurth. : “ A portion of the weavers, about 200 
years ago, separated from the LifigAyta community and 
formed a new sect, which is called the Bev&uga sect. They 
have abolished the wearing of the Lifiga, and assumed the 
holy thread. Their priests are of their own caste.” S(in- 
karackaryii is shi d to have divided the original four castes 
into eighteen subdivisions, and each of these again into four. 
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all the Suras came together, consulted and said : (lit,, causing it to walk) before Nandi in the 

“Come, let us go to the prince of the Suras, midst of the true devotees ( sarana ) commenced 


and inform him !” They went, joyfully bowed returning, 
their heads, and told him : “ King of the Suras, 


Indra ! Listen to our complaint, father ! Loka- 


• 

4. The Mdyimartdpu. 


Then Mayi, the younger sister of that 


maya, the wicked Rakshasa, has come, gives wicked person (Lokamaya), with excessive 
much trouble, and does not allow (us) to remain rigour, provoked him. Hara, in -wrath, cut off' 
in our town.” When he heard that, he said: her head. She joyfully praised him, saying- 
“Stand all up! Bring the most beautiful Airavata “0 powerful Paramatma !” He, from com- 
(my elephant) ! To day I will try his power !” passion, was pleased, and said: “I will 
He rose in fierce wrath, mounted the elephant thee a boon. Pray (for one) !” “ 0 god, make 
which had been brought and placed before him, me like my elder brother !” said she. He called 


give 


without delay joined the immortals, went with 


t 


them at a swift pace to the Rakshasa, and took (lit., caused it to walk) to the left of Nandi’s 
up a position before him. The Rakshasa ob- nice staff (dlwaja), and together with the fine 
serving him, began to abuse {him) in an un- host (gana) entered the palace of Kaililsa • 


restrained way, so that the earth was split. 
When Devendra saw the huge mass coming, 

lie fell with his oosteriors turned unwards, rose. 


Hara § 


On earth 


all the eminent faithful prepare the badges 
of honour of the two, and at Hara’s festive 


said : “ Wherefore shall I mount the elephant processions display them in front. 

(again) P and wherefore the confusion? Let 5. The Kwtimulcha and Simhdsana. 

us go where Brahma is, and ask advice ! It is To the demon ( danuja ) Hiranya P rah, 
not safe {here). Rise, and proceed !” and quick- la da was born, and paid devotion to Hari. 

ly came with them to Brahma to inform him His father said : “Pay devotion to Hara!” and 


of all. When 

whose vehicle is Nagari ( Oaruda ), they joined 
their hands, and told him all at once. Having 

B i o 

heard them, he mounted Garuda, went, and had 
a great fight with the Rakshasa ; but he be- 
came wearied, said : “ Bhalaksha (Siva) will be 


gave him various instructions. When he ( never- 
theless ) called upon Hari, he (Hari) heard it, 
in the form of N a r a s i m h a was born in a 
pillar, tore open the belly of Hiranya, took the 
entrails, decorated with his vanamald lapped 

the blood, became excessively proud, and at- 
able to do it ; I am not ! went where the feet of tacked the host of the immortals. They prayed. 

Siva were, who is black like a dark-blue cloud, When Sankara, who breaks the teeth of the 

greeted him, and spoke. When the Adi Murti proud, heard it, he boiled with excessive rage 

b eard it, he quickly mounted the A d i B a s a v a and said : “ Come, master Sri Yirabhadra ! Go 

(Vrishabha), went, and cut off the Rakshasa’s thou ! Narayana is not my equal. Coui’ageously 

head. At that very moment he (the Rhkshasa) go, and break the display of pride of him 

praised him. Then Siva was pleased and said : who has overstepped his boundary ! Thereafter 


“Ask a boon!” He answered: “Siva must 


return 


He went in the form ofSarabha, 


make my body clean on earth !” Then he was seized the neck of Hari, and whirled (him) on 

good enough tq make a badge of honour of high. He came to Hara’s feet, and in felling 

him. He took the backbone and made a staff down praised, saying: “Hara, Hara!” Para- 

(lc°lu) of it ; he made a top-ornament (or cupola, mesvara was pleased, and said : “ I will give 

kalasa) of the head; and made a flag (or wing, thee a boon. Ask!” The wicked one said: 
pakke=paksha*) of the itchy skin. He uplifted 

the distinguishing sign (mudra) of the imperish- 


“ Take up my body!” Then he made the 

Mrtimuhha [| of the head, and of the skin of 

Hari (or of the lion) which he had taken up, 
staff (Nandi Jcolu), + and causing it to be carried he made a seat ( dsana ). On earth it got the 


able Nandi on high, appointed it to be N a n d i 


is 



* Another MS- reads jp&thCikshi, 

t This is an ornamented pole with a figure of Basava 
on it, over which is the cupola. 

t The translator has been unable at Madikeri (Mercara) 
to ascertain the meaning of Mayi’ s mart&pu or marut&vu 
§ i,e . Han's lord. 1 


|| What this badge of honour for Yirabhadra is, we are at 
present unable to say. We have seen a large painted figure 

of cloth hanging in front of a Siva temple that was called a 
krrtimuklia. [Kirtimukha is also the name of the 
grinning face so frequently carved on string-courses, an<J 
elsewhere on Hindu temples. — Ed.] 
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name simhasana (lion s throne), and it appears from compassion, wilt be kind enough to °-ive 
under jour hips ; king Gambhira, look there ! me my two arms ( bdhu ) again, I shall think of 

rr • J . T i_ • i 19 _ v ' ° 5 


He said: “King of gurus, I understand.” 

6. The arms of Vydsa. 


thee night and day.” He said: “0 Vyasa, 
foolish man, do not further blaspheme my father ! 


. - i wiwouiiomcmy lchLJUCl : 

I shall now make you acquainted with the I am the creator of t]ie worldj lndudllara ( s iva ) 

circumstances concerning the (two) arms (plural is my crea tor. When he takes away can I 
if tolu) which are tied to Nandi’s staff. Veda give ? ! Adore the feet of the Wl J w. „„ 


Adore tlie feet of tlie lord of beings 

O 


7yasa, who was an incarnation of Indirara- ( 0Pj 0 f dem0 n S , hMta) , He wiu iousl 

nana (Vishnu), at first particularly related show thee favour. Go without fear !” A 

ill the greatness of Hara to his disciple Suka grantha : 

nuni. Afterwards \yasa, from madness, Nandihesa idam sratvdhrodka-rupo bhuvishyati 
imposed a Sdstra about Hari in which he dkdsopari-chintdydm bdku-dvayam vinasyati II 
dated that Han was greater than Hara, called satyam satyam puhah satyamuddkritya bkuja- 
lis excellent disciple, and said : “ Leave the mucky ate | 

:ormer way, and joyfully live according to veddch chhdstram param ndsti na devo hesavdt 
his!” He said: “ King of gurus ! Formerly par ah |) 

me (way) and now one ! Can there be two P ! a ho vydsa matibhraskta him dosko mama li- 
xnowing devotees have only one. If you in- hkyate | 

itruct me as if you were instructing unknowing akam sarvajagdt-hartd mama hartd make- 
>eople, it will not do for me.” He (Vyasa) svarah || 


>eopie, it wiu not do tor me. tie (Vyasa) svarah jj 

grumbled, arose, became angry, lifted up his A sloka : 

lands, and went to kill him. He said: “0 Yajha-kartd cha devendro jagat-Jcartd cha vdh- 
furu, shall your arms be torn off ? There is patih | 

10 use in this ! 0 guru of true and pure ah am jagati hartd cha mama hartd . make- 

pirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat before svarah, ||f 

irl Visvanatha (Siva), read your composition He (Vydsa) made -obeisance to the feet of 


pirit, if you, sitting on your lotus-seat before svarah ||f 

irl Visvanatha (Siva), read your composition He (Vydsa) made -obeisance to the feet of 
o me with uplifted hands, I will hear and walk Hari, came to the temple (gucli) of Hara, 
tccording to it.” When he (Vyasa) heard that, performed sdshtdhga at his feet, stood up with 
ie came, sat down before the lord of the three his hands joined, and praised him with the 
vorlds, said: “Now hear with devotion!” Vydsdshtaha ( a certain song). Paramesa at once 
Ie took tkesdstra with his left hand, read, at the was pleased, came, and said : “ I will give thee 
ame time- lifted his right hand on high, and a boon. Pray!” Then he said: “0 father 


mphatically said : 


sc 


The lord Narayana is 


5 


reater than Tsvara!” When 


thou with the 
arms, 0 god ! 


5 J 


very 


ieard with his ears the string of words (sabda- restored them in a faultless condition. Then 

dir a) uttered (by him), he became wrathful, the devotees carefully tied the arms which 

iwiftly came, stripped (Vyasa’s) two arms off, Nandikesvara had cut off, to the right of Nandi’s 

md threw them away. Vydsa arose, came staff (dkvaja), and displayed them at Kail and 

amenting to Vaikuntha, fell at Hari’s feet, Ivalyiina.* Further (or, in course of time) 

tood up with his hands joined, and spoke : the devotees of the town of Indudhara fastened 


‘ 0 Hari ! When 


praised thee, saying 


left 


Except thee there is nowhere another deity !’ sat (in it), and praised properly, 
suffered the loss of my two arms (kasta ) . 7.- The Lute. 

) Hari, Narayana, remover of evil! If thou, I shall now tell thee about the lute, king 


. * Of the slokas as they stand, the following is a transla- 
ion: (Take care!) When Nandikesa hears this, he will 
lecome wrathful. At (Yy Asa’s) thinking (of lifting them) 
.p wards to. heaven, the two arms are destroyed. Having 
ifted up (his) arm, it is uttered (by Y y asa) : (It is) true, 
rue, ^ and again true ! (My) sdstra ’is not different from 
lie Veda (in saying) : There is no other god but Kesava ! 
Vishnu says : Ho, Yyasa, foolish man ! Why is a wrong 
king written (by thee) regarding me ? I am the creator 

f the whole world, (but) my creator is the great Is vara ! — 
3evendra is the creator of sacrifice, and Vakpati (Brahma) 


is the creator of the world, and I am creator in the world ; 
my creator is the great Isvara ! 

f In the Canarese Basa/va Purdna, 58, v. 53, it is stated 
that when king Bijjala ruled at Kalyana, and the king him- 
self, a number of Bedas or Kabbilas, and the Lifigayta 
inhabitants of the town were once going in procession to 

Siva’s Temple, the Lingaytas displayed Nandidhvajas, 
flags, umbrellas, and many Vydsahastas (of cloth). Conf. 
5, 39. For this legend, see also Capt. Mackenzie’s account 
of the “ YyAsana-tolu Kalin,” Ind. Ant . vol. ii. p. 49. 
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Gambhira ! The lovely Parvati herself came, 
was well horn as M a y e of K o 1 1 a p u r a, and 
when growing up shone in many ways. She 
drove away the mnnis, and swallowed the con- 
tents of Hara’s devotion ; on her breast she had 
three nipples, and was a spear for the breasts 
of men. Hari, Brahma, Indra, and others 
fought with Maye but were unable to bear, 
came to Hara, and informed him of all. When 
he heard, he mounted Nandi, swiftly came, and 
provoked Maye. She fearlessly came up to 
him. He with the three eyes said : “ Mean dog ! 
why is there so much (pride) in thee? !”, and 
cut off her head, and played with it as with, a 



ball. Then she quickly praised him. He said • 
“ Without delay I will give thee a boon. Ask!” 
She said : “Master, purify me !” He seized her 
tongue and plucked it out, at once made it the 
sole of a sandal, and put it on. The three 

pointed steel-nipples he screwed out, looked at 
them, and made three calabashes {hay) of them; 

of the backbone he made the stick (for playing 
the lute, dandige), of the fingers the stops (or 
the bridges, mettu ) ; applied strings {tanti) of 
tendons ( nara ) ; and then the master of the 
three worlds gave it the alleviating name of lute 
{, kinnari ), and walked about playing it. Hear 
0 Gambhira ! 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiguan].” 

Sir, — I find in the review of the Panchatantra 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series), p. 62 of your fourth 

volume, the following remark : 

“We will close with one more instance taken 
from p. 76. We find there this obscure sentence, 


Hit H’RIh UfiP-KI which Dr. Kielhorn renders 

wri 

‘ you are not guilty of Ills majesty’s i.e. you 
are not guilty of his death.’ This is scarcely satis- 
factory, and we suggest instead ‘ you have done 
your duty as regards our master’s person/ ” 

I suppose, Sir, the reviewer takes PTUlf to mean 
the lump of flesh of which his majesty consists. 

But for the life of me I cannot understand what 
objection there is to Professor Benfey’s render- 

c You have made some return to your 
master for the food which he has given you.” This 
corresponds exactly to the Greek dpenrpa anibaKas, 
and seems to me the rendering which naturally 
would suggest itself to a reader on first seeing 
the passage. 

It is quite in accordance with Oriental notions, 
and agrees better with the literal meaning of the 

word which means <f acquittance of debt 

or obligation.” 

Please pardon my audacity, and believe me 

Yours obediently. 


ing: 


Anubis. 


Calcutta , 9th June 1875. 


EMBRYONIC, MUNDANE, AND SUPRAMUNDANE 

LIFE. 

Translated by E. Rehaisek, M.C.E . 

From the Mesnavi of Jelldl-aldyn-Rumi, 3rd Duftur. 
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Man feeds on blood as embryo, 

Believers thus by dirt get pure ! 

Whilst in the womb, man feeds on blood, 

Sis warp and woof of blood consists ; 

When weaned of blood he milk consumes ; 

Se morsels eats when weaned of milk ; 

% 

But weaned of morsels Lokman* he becomes, 
Investigates things hidden and revealed. 

0 

Were one to say to embryos in the womb : 

‘ Without, there is a well-arranged world, 
in earth quite joyous, long and broad, 

3f blessings full, and various food ; 

With mountains, lakes, and prairies green, 
Parks, gardens, cultivated fields, 
rhe firmament so high and bright, 

Ihe sun, the moon, with hundred winds, 
Zephyrs from north and south and west, 
With gardens, banquets, nuptials, 

[ts wonders cannot be described. 


* Lokman, the 
blem of intellect. 


How tried you are in this darkness ! 

Blood you consume in this closet, 

In dirt and misery confined ; ” 

It would deny its state and case, 

Reject this message with full force 
As false, deceit, impossible. 

It has no sense, but understanding blind 
Its mind cannot conceive the thing, 

The negative mind hearing scorns. 

Just such the crowd is in this nether world 

When Abdalsf moot the world 

“ This world is but a narrow and dark well ; 
Without, the immaterial world exists.” 

Such words their ears will not accept, 

A hope like this is thickly veiled ; 

Present enjoyments plug the ear, 

The eye is dimmed by interests ; 

Just as the embryo’s greed for blood, 

Which was its food in womb’s dark cave, 
Concealed from it the present world, 

The body’s blood to it endeared ; 

Thus, unaware of blessings all, 

Ho other nourishment it had but blood. 

Man’s lust for joys of present life 
Eternal joys has veiled from hii 
Your greed for this deceitful life 
From true life has removed you ; 

Be quite aware that lust is blinding you, 
Concealing certainty from you. 

Truth false appears to you from greed, 

Which hundredfold is blinding you. 

Oh, free yourself from greed, like all just men. 
That you your foot on that threshold may place, 
And saved be on entering the gate 
From all terrestrial joys and griefs ; 

Your soul’s eye bright and true will see, 

Unsoiled by unbelief, the light of Faith. 

[The translator does not take it on himself to correct the 
metre, when it happens to be faulty.] 


Mr. F. W. ELLIS. 

My attention has been directed to an interesting 
description, by Mr. R. C. Caldwell, in the Athenaeum 
of December 5, of a Tamil MS. in the Library of 
the India Office, in the course of which he refers to 
me for a confirmation of some of his statements. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
the pleasure I have received from perusing the 
careful analysis of Beschi’s work by so competent 
a Tamil scholar, and of confirming the accuracy of 
his narrative as far as relates to the portion with 
which I am connected. Mr. Caldwell is right in 
correcting my version of the occasion on which 
the MS. came into the possession of Muttusami 
Pillei, an error into which I ought not to have 
fallen, since the sketch of Beschi in the eleventh 

t The Abdals are Illuminati. 
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volume of the Madras Literary Journal was pre- 
pared by Muttusami at my suggestion, and in a 
foot-note at page 257 he describes the discovery 
o£ the volume in Tan j ore (not Madura) exactly as 

given by Mr, Caldwell. 

The mission of Muttusami, however, to collect 
materials for a life of Beschi took place in 1816, 
and he must have received the precious volume 
from Mr. Ellis, who died in 1819, earlier than 
Mr. Caldwell supposes. 

Dr. Rost kindly allowed the MS. to be exhibited 
to the Turanian Section at the meeting of the 
Oriental Congress in September, on which occasion 


nad, in the same province, he accidentally swal- 
lowed some poison, and died on March 10, 1819. 
No one was at hand who understood or cared for 
his pursuits. TIis ordinary tangible property was 
sold by auction at Madura and Madras, under in- 
structions from the Administratoi*- General, but all 
his papers were lost or destroyed. ^ 

The Madras Literary Society thus alludes to the 
sad event, in recording the loss “ of several of its 
most able contributors, among whom stood pre- 
eminent, for indefatigable and successful research 
into the languages, history, and learning of 
Southern India, for extensive knowledge, ancient 


Baron Textor de Ravisi, late Governor of the and modern, Oriental and European, for accurate 
French settlement at Carical, enlarging with en- judgment and elegant taste, Francis Whyte Ellis. 


thusiasm on the beauty of the composition, and 


“ This distinguished scholar canned to his early 


the perfect condition in which the MS, had been tomb the stores he had accumulated ; for he had 


preserved, made the observation which Mr. Cald- 
well has quoted. -I was able then to inform him 
that, before leaving India, the Proviseur of the 


resolved to dedicate his life to investigation until 
the age of forty, and before that time to prepare 
nothing for communication to the world. Scarce- 


College Royal at Pondicherry had obtained the ly had he completed the prescribed period of pre- 
loan of it, for the express purpose of printing a liminary investigation, when death, with awful 
new edition, founded on the most accurate text 


procurable. I cannot recall the exact date of this 
publication, because the copy with which he was 


suddenness, deprived the world of the benefit of 
his labours.” 

But such a man could not pass away without 


good enough to present me was destroyed, with leaving some traces of attainments so highly 


many other books and papers, on the voyage home. esteemed by his contemporaries. The first article 

The MSr volume was bound before it came into in the Trajisadions of the Literary Society is a 

my hands. paper by Sir ’Charles Grey, afterwards Chief 

The mention of Mr. Ellis in connection with this Justice in Bengal, founded on a series of disquisi- 

subject induces me to add a few particulars re- tionsf on Hindu Law which Mr. Ellis had read at 

garding one whose merits! as an Oriental scholar meetings of the Society. In introducing it, Sir 

are too little known, and whose untimely death, in Charles observes, * C I have here endeavoured to 


the prime and vigour of life, proved an irreparable 
loss to the cause of Dravidian literature. 


give the substanoe of the first lecture. The sub- 
ject has been treated of by Sir William Jones, and 


Arriving in India as a young civilian in 1796, by Mr. Colebrooke, and by Mr. Ward, but by none 
he early devoted himself to the study of the lan- of them, as it seems to me, so perspicuously as by 
guages, history, and antiquities of the land in which Mr. Ellis. 5 ’ As drafted by Mr. Ellis the treatises 


his lot was cast. For upwards of twenty yearns 


filled five hundred folio pages, but, having been 


he devoted all his spare time to the cultivation of roughly prepared for delivery, were not in a fit 
Sanskrit and the various dialects peculiar to state to be published, and he had intended on his 
Southern India. Having determined to publish return to revise them for that purpose. 


nothing until he had exhausted every available 


Some discussion having arisen with reference 


source of information, he had amassed a vast to proprietary right in land, particularly in the 
amount of material, the elaboration of which would provinces of Malabar and Canara, into which the 
have shed a flood of light on the still obscure history oppressive fiscal system of Muhammadan rule had 
of that region, and likewise anticipated much of scarcely penetrated, the Madras Government, in 


the knowledge of its philology and literature which 


1812, circulated a series of questions to officers 


recent researches have brought to light. When in charge of districts, requiring them to report 
his task was almost completed, he undertook a fnlly on the incidents of the tenure known as 


journey to Madura, the Athens of the South, for inirds, a term approaching in many respects to 
the elucidation of some minor details, and resided our fee-simple. Although Mr. Ellis was then 
for some time with Mr. Rous Petre, the Collector Collector of the Presidency only, which afforded 
of the district . During a short excursion to Ram-* little scope for such inquiries, his answers were 


* It used to he currently reported that they served 
Mr. Petre’ s cook for months to kindle his fire and stove 
fowls ! ° 

t Th?y consisted of three lectures, and a note of some 


lengthy in answer to the observations upon the Hindu 
Laws in the fourth chapter of the second book of Mill’s 
History qf British India. The first lecture treated chiefly 
of the law-books of the Hindus. 
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so full, so exact, and so copiously illustrated by 
references to the ancient literature and history of 

the country, that the Government ordered them to 
be printed, and “ Ellis’s Replies to Seventeen 
Questions relative to Mirasi Right” (pp. (35, with 
two appendices of pp. 85 and 31, folio, Madras, 
1818) continues to this day to be the standard 
authority on the subject. 

Another fragment is a selection of stanzas from 
the first book of the Kural, an ethical poem greatly 
esteemed by the Tamils. A free metrical version 
is given of each couplet, followed by a critical 
analysis of the text, and the subject-matter is then 
illustrated by numerous quotations from the best 
native writers, interspersed with valuable notes 
and disquisitions on the mythology, philosophical 
systems, and sectarial tenets of the people. Mr. 
Ellis had proceeded as far as eighteen chapters of 
the first boob when he left Madras, and of these 
only thirteen were printed, filling 304 quarto pages, 
without title or date. 

He probably also left other minor compositions ; 
such as his essays on the Tamil, Telugu, Malay &- 
lim (and perhaps also CanareseP) tongues, for the 
use of the students in the College of Fort 
St. George : of the third of which a few separate 
printed copies exist, and the second is embodied 
in the Introduction to A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar, but the first I have never seen. Among 
some refuse papers at the College, I one day dis- 
lovered a translation by him of the Jewish copper- 
dates at Cochin, and inserted it in vol. xiii. pt. 2 
)f the Madras Literary Journal. 

Imperfect as these Reliquiae are, they suffice to 
show what might have been expected from so ripe 
i scholar, had he lived to carry out his long- 
cherished design. 


Athenaeum. 


Walter Elliot. 


TAMIL PROVERBS* 

• * 

The word of the destitute does not reach the as - 
tembly. That is, an assembly of learned men, or 
nen in power. The words of the poor, whether 
hey relate to oppression, or to other injuries, or to 
ipinion, are not likely to find admission where 
done they can avail. 

Light breaks on the head of the destitute . Blame 
>r suspicion will fall on the head of the unprotect- 
ed and friendless. The poor are at work by break 
)f day. 

The destitute brings forth a female child, and that 
m Friday, under the star Pinadam. Used of one 
suffering from an accumulation of evils. The 
condition of the parent, the sex of the child, the 

1 * — 1 1 ~i it y i n i/tinri 1 - ■ — > « rf m I f * — ^ ^ 1 

f Tamil Proverbs with their English Translation . Con- 
fining upwards of six thousand Proverbs. By the Rev. 
*• Fercival, Chaplain, Madras Military Female Orphan 


day of its birth, and its ruling star are alike in- 
auspicious. 

The beauty of the mincl appears in the face . 

As grain becomes cheaper , enjoyment increases . 

Tie who knows not the price of grain knows not 
sorrow . 

A terrible ascetic , an atrocious cheat . 

IT be friendship of a brother-in-law lasts vshile one's 
sister lives . . 

Will a dog understand the Vedas , although born- 
in a Brahman village ? 

Bo not beat down the market price. Do not con- 
travene the established opinions and practices of 
the people with whom you are associated. 

One who frequently changes Ms party will receive 
two slaps here and three cuffs there. 

Stunted g rain— friendship at sight Both value- 
less; 

A fifth-born female cannot be obtained , though 
earnestly sought . A fifth-born female is regarded 
as the special favourite of fortune, an eighth as 
the very opposite. 

Demons strike the timid . 

Are five young birds a curry? Is a young girl a 
wife ? 

A 'woman of fifty must bend the knee before a boy 
of five. 

Referring to the deference paid to the male sex 
by the Hindoos. 

Even tender creepers when united are strong. 

One hand smites , the other embraces. Discipline 
regulated by love; used sometimes of Divine chas- 
tisements. 

When a neighbour's roof is inflames one's own is 
in danger. 

The leech is not satisfied , nor is fire. Inordinate 
desire is never satisfied. 

Although , one may live six months with an elder 
brother , one cannot abide with his wife even half an 
hour . The first condition is proverbially difficult, 
how much more so the second. 

/ 

The forms of worship prescr ibed for S iva are sixty- 
four ; ivhereas the seasons for feeding religious men- 
dicants are seventy-four. 

The value of a father is known after his decease, 
that of salt ivhen exhausted. 

Why ask of the military officer if there is any corn - 
pulsory service ? Why gratuitously seek avoidable 
evil ? 

In the world some are high , and many are low. 

On earth those who have no salt have no body. 

lie who lives as he ought in this wo fid will be 

ranked with the gods. 

In all the world none really good has been seen. 


Asylum: Author of The Land of the Veda, &c. Second 
Edition. Madras : Dinavartamani Press, Little Bourne, My- 
lapore, 1874. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


(a) Bombay Sanskrit Series. The Mala v ik&gniwdtra, 
of Kalidasa, edited with notes by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. 
1S69. 

(b) The MdZavi k Agnimitra of Kalidasa, literally trans- 
lated into English Prose by C. H. Tawney, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of the English Language, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 1875 . 

The number of the Bombay Sanskrit Series now 
to be noticed was edited by one of the few native 
scholars of the Presidency who have taken- part 
in the work, — the only one perhaps who has 
grasped the idea of true editorship as held in the 
West. Mr. Pandit has been most successful in 
the task he undertook, which was the production, 
for the first time, of a correct edition of the 
drama, “ based, as every edition of a Sanskrit 
work ought to be, on the collation of several 


jaiitta is si-aTST-cT and not and so also in 

the case of conjuncts containing aspirates as 

fc-ar, J-TT, £-r%ST- ,J The inference Mr 


Pandit draws from this is not, however, a neces- 
sary one. Of course as regards unaspirated letters 

there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 

symbol, but it is not at all clear that in the case 

of aspirates the dot is intended to represent any 

kind of doubling different from Yararuchi’s well- 

known system. But even supposing for the sake 

of argument that a departure from the grammar 

was intended by those nameless copyists, would 

that be any reason for perpetuating it ? 

The notes appended to the play are excellent, 

and will be found of considerable value in elucid- 
trustworthy MSS. collected from different parts ating it but their number might with advantage 

.p T— ji:_ o • i n . t -o c ' 


of India. 5 5 Seven manuscripts were thus collated. 


have been greater. They contain three or four 


namely, six written in the Devanagari character inaccuracies which it may be well to point out. 


and obtained from various parts of the Dekhan, 
and one written in the Telugu character. 

We regret, however, to notice in this volume, as 
indeed in the whole of the Series in a greatei 


dWTTT 


natural,’ rather than ‘ be well composed and 
which on page 31 is rendered ‘the shop of a 


xw. uuu VX VL1V KJXsl. l IX cl iil ClOUt 1 ! "I , l 5 11 ill* n 

-i A ^ , 7 butcher, would more correctly be 'a slaughter- 

or less degree, improvements of the text m the , 

^ 1 r ■ hAnflA ' f hA I \ 11 An/Ml 4-^. 4 - l-v .'I 1.1 


notes at the end. The text is apparently printed 
first ; and then when the notes are prepared, 


house,’ — the latter being open to the sky, and there- 
fore more likely to attract the birds said to he 


i £ -i , . , * , ’ hovering over it. 1 ms is confirmed by Professoi 

such passages as are found to be untranslatable, A A . • J M U1 

or faulty in other respects, are reconsidered, and Taranatha s definition of the vocable by TrPTCW- 
emended there instead of in the text. But we P a 8 e lined, occurs the expression 

maintain that such a thorough sifting and testing 
from every point of view should be made of the 
text, before it is finally adopted, as to render instead of c the stem. 5 Possibly the pith of the 

any after-corrections unnecessary. At any rate, reed may have been uppermost in the poet’s 

no better advice could, possibly be given to tlio mind, but as he did not give a form to the thought 
editors of the Series than that tendered by the we have no business to do so for him. The 

Bishop of Gloucester to the present revisers of the phrase <h Nor does conjecture like to acquaint me 

text of the English Bible, viz. u Make the reading with that only which is true 55 is not a good trans- 
ofthe text better than that of the margin or notes ” 

There is one peculiarity iu the Prakrit of the 


on page 42. A 
literal rendering would be “ Conjecture does not 


piesent edition which does not commend itself to possess perception of truth as its chief essence,” 
our. judgment, and that is the doubling of an that is, “ Conjecture is not always to be relied 
aspirate by an aspirate, instead of by a non- on.” Whence did Mr. Pandit obtain the meaning 
aspirate as directed by Yararuclii. Thus is- ‘blesses 5 for the word Bjq’qfcT in the sentence 
represented by Hfgfr instead of by the form 3TTTPT 


=r ^•fTfTrq-q'jrr, the last 

\ . 

member of which he renders £ blesses him {sic) with 

her foot, i.e. touches or kicks him with her foot. 5 


prescribed in the Prakrit a Prakdsd . In support of 
this innovation the editor says, “ My authority for 
the deviation is the concurrent testimony of all the Tlie P assa £ e needed no note at all, but if the an- 

MSS. These have a peculiar method of writing Pm- nofcator thought otherwise, he might have given 


krit conjuncts. In Sanskrit they give all the con- 
ponents of a conjunct distinctly, but in Prakrit the 
presence of the^first component of every conjunct 
letter is merely indicated by a dot placed before 
it. This dot indicates that the letter before which 
it is placed is to be doubled. Thus what oimlit to 


us something 

o 


more accurate than the above. 

Again, some authority is needed for ‘ F to bite 

: ET* 

nr browse 5 (page 77, line 6) ; the root ^ F\?m frf ^ 

but cSf&nj has no such meaning. Au- 
thority is also needed for the renderin 



be fully written 


. • # i S.J */ : 

ThT, aj- page 89 by ‘ a leather box.’ 


-ffpr-CT 
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Professor Tawney’s translation of this drama ately they have been bitten.’ The foot-note on 
s admirable. Though nearly literal, it is written 


this last word is misleading. 


in such good bold English as scarcely to betray • It is to be hoped that the Professor had a 

% 

i foreign original. It has comparatively few mis- different reading from ours of the passage on page 

jranslations, whilst many difficult passages have 53 which he renders 4 the poor creature is attacked 

oeen rendered in excellent style. For most of his with cramps our edition reads fff'T • 

? oot-notes the Professor is indebted to Mr’. Shankar Again, 4 that is very strange/ page 62, is too weak 

P. Pandit, but the indebtedness is not always ac- a rendering of which implies rather 4 a 

aiovdedged. The following arc the principal mis- gre at calamity.’ Lastly, ^fT^RTf^T ^T 3 T^rf' a TfPT 


translations : — Page 3, line 2, “ I long to perform 


simply means 6 jewelled vehicles of great value/ 


die order of the spectators which I received some ail( j no t 4 valuable waggon-loads of jewels.’ Jewels 
Jme ago with bowed bead.” The last three words were Ilofc so plent iM as the learned translator 

seems to have supposed, even in the gorgeous 
East. In bidding adieu to these two works we 
heartily wish them the success they so well de- 


of this sentence have no equivalent in the ori- 
ginal, which stands thus : 

raw t qrara: k 

5 vhere the first and last words must be taken 
together, and so taken mean simply 4 to obey’ 
)r 4 perform/ On the same page, the words ‘in 
which she has for a long time been instructed’ 


serve. 


Talib-ul-Ilm. 


ire exactly the reverse of what the author says. . A Dictionary of the Hinbee Language, by J. D. 
Fhe translator would seetn to have looked at the Bate, Missionary. Benares : Lazarus & Co. ; London: 
Sanskrit chhdyd without attending to the Pra- Triibner & Co. 1875. 

&rit, or observing that, a few pages further oh, 15 i s much to be regretted that the liberal 
the queen says “your pupil was but lately handed policy which led to the compilation of Moles- 
ever to you.^ 


Again, 4 she is of high 




birth’ worth’s inestimable dictionary of Marathi has not 
page 6) is an entirely wrong translation of the been extended to the sister languages, especially 


compound • Equally so is the phrase to Hindi, which is without exception the most 

: which resembles the cry of a peacock’ as the important of all. Private enterprise has in this 

equivalent of Tfpjjr. The sound of the drum was case come forward to supply the want, and, we 

4 dear to the peacocks' (nob in the least resembling must admit, with admirable success, 

their cry), because like the sound of the thunder Mr. Bute’s dictionary leaves comparatively 
indicating the approach of rain. On pages 35 little to be desired,— indeed the author has been 

and 47 we find the expression 44 bimba-like hips” as prodigal of his stores of knowledge, and has 

the rendering of and ; — we have bounteously poured out information of a kind 

often met with the epithet 4 bimba-like’ applied seldom bestowed upon us by dictionary- makers. 

to a woman’s 

vMt ! 


Ups, but certainly not to her Not only has he given a separate article to each 

archaic form of the cases of nouns and pronouns, 

N» 

of the tenses of verbs, and the numerous varieties 
of adverbs and particles, but he has prefixed to 
each letter a carefully condensed and digested 
summary of the phonetic variations which it un- 
dergoes, and of the functions which it discharges. 


Again, “ I accept the omen, the word of a Brah- 
man must come true” (page 38), is not the meaning 

of 'TRTfnt TT: fgft^rara nor ‘ besides’ of 

3Tf (P a S e ^0). In the latter case the attendant 
had been saying “ I have finished painting one 
of your feet. It is only necessary to breathe on 
it.” Then, observing that there was a wind, she 

says “sTfHjT TTRr THT - ,” “Yet no, (my 

breath is unnecessary, for) this place is windy.’ 


It is difficult to see how 3prf HITUr C TT 3FT- 
IPTHT can be made to mean “ Who are we that we 
should attract the attention of the king ?” (page 
46), but perhaps the Professor’s text differed from 
ours. 

The word translated * finger’ on page 52 means 
■ thumb’ only ; and lower down on the same page 
the words ‘ best remedy’ should rather be ‘ the 

first thing to be done’ (cfjNra) ; whilst the true 
force of ^iraprprrT in the same clause is ‘ immecli- 


These short essays are extremely valuable, and 
will guide the student through the misty mazes 
of Hindi spelling. In harmony with the prin- 
ciples laid down in these essays, the author gives 
with great profusion every conceivable form of 
which Hindi words are capable. The usefulness 
of this course cannot be exaggerated; in pre- 
viously existing works, like Thomson and Forbes, 
seldom can any but the correct form be found, 
and the student who found in his Tulsi Das or 
Bihari Lai a word which those worthies saw fit to 
distort in order to suit their metre, had no hope 
of finding out its meaning unless he could of his 
own * knowledge restore the word to its proper 
shape— a task to which few but the most advanced 
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scholars -would be equal. How great an obstacle 
the want of a key to these distorted forms lias 
been, may be judged from the fact that some of the 
first Oriental scholars in Europe have confessed 
their inability to master old or mediaeval Hindi, 
and the extensive literature which the language 
contains has chiefly from this cause been refused 
the attention it merits, and has remained a sealed 
book to many who would otherwise gladly have 
studied it. Mr. Bate’s work for the first time 
removes this difficulty, and the Hindi writers are 
now at last accessible to ordinary students. 

All the pure Sanskrit Tatsamas, and all the 
Arabic and Persian words which are employed 
either by Hindi authors or by the peasantry of 
the present day, are given and clearly explained. 
There is a wealth of illustration on the subjects 
of religious festivals, legends, superstitions, 
games, proverbs, and slang terms which is enough 
to satisfy the most exacting demands, and the 
renderings of various shades of meaning are 
judiciously and clearly set forth. Dialectic forms 
from the Braj Bhakha, Marwari, Mewari, and 
other rustic varieties of speech are freely given, 
and each word is labelled with the dialect to 
which it belongs. Perhaps a little more might 
have been done in this direction, but those who 
know the difficulty of collecting and explaining 
these rare words will not be disposed to do more 
than express a hope that the learned author may 
be able in a second edition to give us more of this 
valuable element. 

Much attention has evidently been paid to the 

# 

vexed question of gender, and the author doubt- 
less has good reasons for the decided way in 
which he labels hitherto doubtful words as either 
masculine or feminine. Here and there even ho 
is unable to decide the point, and gives us notes 
sueli as m. (/. ?) ; but these instances are rare. 

It gives one rather a feeling of surprise to come 
across such words as “ the prophet Habak-. 

kuk/’ qifipqTC “ Jeremiah,” “ Jerusalem/’ 

qqq “ Jordan / 5 and it is questionable whether 
these Hebrew words Tiave any right to a place in a 
Hindi dictionary. They are certainly not com- 
monly used in that language by any class except 
the very small one of native converts. Those of 
the ancient Jewish lawgivers and prophets whose 
names were known to Muhammad, and by him 
introduced to his followers, generally have had 
their names Arabicized, and in this way Musa, 
Daucl, Sulayman, and Isa are known wherever the 
Muhammadan religion prevails. In this way 
they are perhaps known dimly to the Hindus 
of the Hindi- speaking area ; but it is doubtful if 
fe more than half a dozen of such names, at tire nut- 
side, have obtained sufficient currency to justify 


their being inserted in a dictionary of Hindi. 
Moreover, if these few words are inserted at all, 
they should appear in their Musalman dress, in 
which alone they are known to the people 
of these provinces. It is difficult to see why 
the apostle Paul appears at all, still more so 
why he is called Pdvala. The Homan name 
which he substituted for his origiual Hebrew 
Shdul would be more accurately transliterated 

qr^T Panins , and this word is also given in the 
dictionary. The Muhammadans know him as Bolus, 
and although the ludicrous associations of this 
word to modern Englishmen would prevent ns 
from recommending its use, yet Pdvala is neither 
one thing nor the other, and arises merely from 
our English mispronunciation. Because we, with 
our barbarous perversion of vowel-sounds, have 
changed Poiv-lics into Paid , there is no reason to 
teach the Hindus to do so. The great apostle’s 
name, at he himself pronounced it, would, when 
deprived of theLatin termination, rhyme to 'growl/ 
we erroneously make it rhyme to ‘ bawl . 5 Perhaps 
the most strictly accurate spelling, and that 
which would best reproduce the *exact Roman 
pronunciation in all its broadness, would be not 

•qr^rq but qR^-q> 

Exception might perhaps be taken to the au- 
thor’s practice of inserting under q a large number 
of words Which are pronounced as if written with 

q. In Hindi initial q is very rare, and is for the 

I * 

most part confined to the demonstrative pronoun 

qf audits numerous derivatives. Where the Hindi 

poets write q, they probably do so merely because 
with their thick pens it was rather troublesome 

to put in the fine cross-stroke in the loop of the q, 
and most Hindus when reading poetry pronounce 

both q and q alike as b. We are disposed to 

think that the initial q should only have been used 
■ for Tatsamas and the demonstrative pronoun. 

It is unfair to pick holes, however, in so 
thoroughly excellent a book, which must have cost 
the author much labour and thought. The best 
test of its excellence is that to which the present 
writer has subjected it, namely, reading by its aid 
several obscure and difficult passages of the Hin- 
di poets, and looking out all the words of the 
various rural patois which he remembers having 
heard during his sojourn in Hindustan. Tested 
in this way the work vindicates its claim to be a 
safe and satisfactory key to the language which it 
undertakes to expound, and Mr. Bate has un- 
doubtedly earned the thanks of all those who 
require to study Hindi by this careful and scho- 
larly performance. 


J. B. 
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THE TRADITION OF THE GOLD-DIGGING ANTS. * 


BY FREDERIC SCHIERN, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 

Translated by Anna-M. II. Childers. 


H ERODOTUS is the earliest Greek writer 

who mentions gold-digging ants. Omit- 
ting irrelevant matter, the following is the 
account he gives of them : — 

“ Besides these there are Indiana of another tribe, 

I 

who border on the city ofKaspabyrus and the 
country of Paktyika: these people dwell north- 
ward of all the rest of the Indians, and follow 

% 

nearly the same mode of life as the Baktrians. They 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes, and 
from them the men are sent forth who go to pro- 
cure the gold. For it is in this part of India that 
the sandy desert lies. Here in this desert there 
live amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. The Per- 
sian king has a number of them, which have been 
caught by the hunters in the land whereof we are 
speaking. These ants make their dwellings under- 
ground, and, like the Greek. ants, which they very 
much resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps 
as they burrow. How the sand which they throw 
up is full of gold. The Indians when they go into 
the desert to collect this sand take three camels 
and harness them together, a female in the middle, 
and a male on either side in a leading-rein. The 
rider sits on the female, and they are particular to 
choose for the purpose one that has just dropped 
h'er young: for their female camels can run as 
fast as horses, while they bear burdens very much 
better. . . . When, theu, the Indians reach the 
place where the gold is; they fill their bags with 
the sand and ride away at their ' best speed : the 
ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians say, 
rush forth in pursuit. Now these animals are 
so swift, they declare, that there is nothing in 
the world like them : if it were not, therefore, that 

* Professor Schiern’ s essay was published in the Ver- 
handl. Kg l, Ddnischen Ge sail sch. dev Wissensch. for 1870, 
and was also printed separately .as a pamphlet in Danish, 
German, and French. My translation is from the French 
version, which is considerably abridged, and therefore more 
suited to the pages of the Antiquary . I have slightly 
condensed the text in a few places. I take this opportunity 
of pointing out that Professor Schiern is not the first who 
has supposed the gold- digging ants to be Tibetan miners, as 
will be seen by the following extract from an article in the 
Kill £ {all Gazette of March 16, 1869, written by Sir Henry 
-Rawlinson : — ■*' How then for the first time we have an expla- 
nation of the circumstances under which so large a quantity 
of goldis, as is well known to be the case, exported to the west 
from K k o t e n, and finds its way into India from Tibet ; and 
it is probable that the search for gold in this region has been 
gomg on from a very remote antiquity, since no one can 
read the Pandit’s account of the Tibetan miners, ‘ living in 
tents some seven or eight feet below the surface of the 
ground, and collecting the excavated earth in heaps pre- 
vious to washing the gold out of the soil,’ without being 
reminded of the description which Herodotus gives of the 


the Indians get a start while the ants are muster- 
ing, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. Dar- 
ing the flight the male camels, which are not so 
fleet as the females, grow tired, and begin to drag 
first one and then the other : but tlie females re- 
collect the young which they have left behind, and 
never give way or flag. Such, according to the 
Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get 
the greater part of their gold : some is dug out of 
the earth, but of this tire supply is more scanty.”! 

Sucli is the story of the gol$-digging ants 
as tolcl by the far-travelled Herodotus, “ the 
Humboldt of his time,” who had come to Susa 
for the preparation of his magnificent history, 
a work scarcely less valuable from a geogra- 

t 

phical and ethnological than from a historical 
point of view. The story, for the truth of 
which Herodotus was compelled to rely entirely 
upon the statements of the ■ Persians, we find 
repeated by a great many later Greek and 
Roman authors. J How deeply the legend had 
taken root among the ancient Greeks may best 
be seen from the narrative of H a r p o k r a t i o n. 
who records the sarcasms of the comic poets 
relative to a fruitless expedition against the 
gold-digging ants undertaken by the Athenians 
with troops of all arms, and provisions for three 
days. “It was rumoured among the Athenians 
one day,” he says, “that a mound of gold-dust 
had been seen on Mount Hymettus guarded 
by the warlike ants : whereupon they armed 
themselves and set out against the foe, but 
returning to Athens after much expenditure of 
labour to no purpose, they said mockingly to 

* ants in the land of the Indians bordering on K a s p a - 
t y r n s (or Kas papyrus for Kasyapura or K a s - 
mir), which made their dwellings underground, and threw 
up sand-heaps as they burrowed, the sand writiek they 
threw up being full of gold.’ Professor Wilson indeed long 
ago, and before it was known there were any miners ac- 
tually at work in Tibet, suggested this explanation of the 
story in Herodotus, on the mere ground that the grains 
of gold collected in that country were called 'pipilikaci 
ant-gold.” To Professor Schiern is, however, unquestion- 
ably - due the merit of an independent discovery, and above 
all of the lucid and laborious exposition of the evidence in 
favour of his theory. — A. M. H. C. 

f Herodotus, iii. 102, 105. I take the translation from 
Rawlinson. — A.M.H.C. 

X Cont. Strabo, II. 1 ; XV. 1 ; Arrian. deExped , Alescan* 
dr. V. 4; Indie a , 5 ; Dio Chrysostom. Orat. XXXV. ; Philo- 
strat. de Vita Apollonii Tyan. VI. 1 ; Clem. Alex. Peed. II. 

12; iElian, de Nat. 'An. XV. 14 ; Harpokrat. s. v- xp v <r°X a€ ~ LV ; 
Themist. Orat. XXVII. ; Hello dor. X. 26 ; Tzetz. Chil. XII. 
330-840; Pseudo-Callisth. 11.29 ; Scbol. ad Sopkoel. Antig. 
v. 1025. 
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eac-li other, ‘ So you thought you were going to 
smelt gold ! ’ ” 

The gold-digging ants of the Indians are 
mentioned in the writings of the Middle Ages 

and in those of the Arabian authors, and the 

• * .... ... . * " .... % 

tradition of them survived among the Turks as 
late as the sixteenth century. None of the 
authorities throw any doubt upon the truth of 
the tradition except Strabo, who treats the 
whole story as a fiction, and' Albertus 
Magnus, who in quoting it adds, “ sed hoc 
non satis est probatum per experimentum.” 

The advent of criticism did not at once dispel 
the belief in this fable. So late as the end of 
the last century w r e find the learned Academi- 
cian Larch er, in his French translation of 
Herodotus,* cautioning his readers against hasti- 
ly rejecting the narrative of the Greek historian ; 
and two years later, in 1788, Major James 
R. e n n e 1 , while admitting the exaggerations of 
the story, gives it none the less as his opinion 
that the formidable adversaries of the Indians 
were termites or white ants, fin the 19th century 
when people at length ceased to look upon these 
bellicose gold-diggers as really ants, the opinion 
began to prevail that there had simply been a 
confusion between the names of the ant and 
of some animal of larger size. In connection 
with this view, or even excluding the hypothesis 



Alexander von Humboldt : “ I have often been 

• • • 

* 

struck,” he says, “ by seeing ants in the basaltic 
districts of tlip highlands of Mexico carrying 
along shining grains of hyalith, which I 
•was 'able to pick out of the anthills.’ ’§ But 
the supposed similarity which has led to classify- 
ing as ants animals widely different from them 
is not limited to then* mode of excavating or 

4 

throwing up the earth, for an attempt has also 
been made to extend it to their shape and 

appearance. This was done long ago by 

Jacob fironovius in his interpretation of 
the ancient narrative, || and even in our own time 

X i v r e y expresses himself still more plainly to 

• . 

the same effect. 

The hypothesis of a confusion of names had 
to be entirely abandoned when Wilson pointed 
out that the ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
itself mentions these ants. In a remarkable pas- 
sage of the great Indian epic, the Mahdbhdrata , 
we have an enumeration of the treasures sent by 
the N or them tribes to king YndhishVhira, 
one of the sons of Panda, and among them are 
lamps of paijMika gold, so called because it 
was collected by ants ( pipUiJAs ).* Apart from 
this fact, it must be admitted that the burrow- 
ing habits of foxes, jackals and hyenas hardly 
afford a plausible pretext for confounding them 
with ants : it would be more natural to make com- 


of a confusion of names, it was also supposed parisons of this sort with certain rodents such as 
that a certain resemblance between the ant and i marmots, but even those who adopt this solu- 

I 

some large r animal had given rise to the fable, 
or at least contributed to maintain it. The idea 


of resemblance was especially grounded on the 
larger animal’s mode of digging its burrow, or 
excavating the earth with any other object. This 
animal has been variously identified with the 
corsac or Tartary fox, the hyena, the jackal, the 
hamster (Mus cricet-us ) and the marmot. J The 
theory that the auriferous earth cast up by bur- 
rowing animals guided the Indian gold-seekers, 
and originated the tradition of the gold-digging 
ants, is curiously confirmed by an observation of 


■tion make no attempt to ignoi’e its weak points. 


Thus Lassen writes : “ The accounts of their 
prodigious swiftness, their pursuit and destruc- 
tion of gold-seekers and their camels, must 



since 


be looked upon as purely 
they (marmots) are slow in their movements 
and of a gentle disposition. ”t In the same 
way P e s c h e 1 makes tlie following admission : 
“ It has not been hitherto explained on what 
rounds such remarkable speed and ferocity 
should be attributed to these ants, while mar- 
mots are represented as peace-loving crea- 


* Tome III. p. 339. 

t Memoir of a Map of Hind o si; in, Int. p. xxix. 

X Conf. Link, Die Ur welt und das Alterthum (Berlin, 
1821-22), L 25S; Bitter, Die Erdkunde, III. 659; Humboldt, 
Kosmos, II. 176 ; Wahl, Erdheschreibung von Ostindien 
(Hamburg, 1805-7), 11.485, 486; WilforJ, Asiat. Res . XIV. 
467 ; Kruse, Indiens alte GescMehte (Leipzig, 1856), p. 39 : 
Heeren, Ideen iiber die Politik, I. L, 340; Vigne, Travels 
in Kashmir , &c. II. 287 ; Peschel, Der Ur sprung und die 
Verbreitv/ng einiger geogmphischen My then im Mittehlter, 


II. 265; Lassen, Ind. Alt . I. 50, 1022; Cunningham, Lzdak, 
p. 232. 

§ Kosmos, II. 422. Compare the story of the diamond 
anthill in the case of Buber y v. Sampson. — Ed. 

|| Worte in den Anmerk ung en z u T $ clinches Ausgabe 
von Pomponius Mela (Leipzig, 1806), III. 3, 245. 

% Traditions Uratologiques, pp. 265, 267. 

# Wilson, Ariana Antigua, p. 135, and Jour. R. As. Sac. 
(1843) vol. VII. p. 143. 

+ Ind* Alt. L 1022. 
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tures.”* * * § In short, as regards those writers who 
have endeavoured to explain the confusion of 
names by a certain external resemblance, suffice 
it to say that they have themselves despaired 
of finding an animal that would satisfy the 
conditions of their theory. X i v r e y naively at- 
tributes this difficulty to the auri sacra fames , 
holding that a race of gold- digging animals may 
have really existed, and gradually disappeared 
before .the incursions of man.f 

We now come to a wholly different solution 
of the question. So long ago as the year 1819 
M a 1 t e-B r u n wrote : “ May we not also sup- 
pose that an Indian tribe really boro the name 
of ants ? ”+ It is by following up the clue thus 
afforded by our learned countryman that we may 
hope to arrive at a solution of this question. 
But it will be necessary in the first place to 
determine in what direction we are to look for 
the dwelling-place of the gold-digging ants, by 
taking as our starting-point the places men- 
tioned by Herodotus. According to the Greek 
historian, the Indians who went in search of the 
gold lived in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kaspatyrus (Kac-Trari/pps) and of Paktyike 
(fj UaKrviKr] . Now the inhabitants of Pak- 
t y i k e are none other than the Afghans, who 
in the west call themselves Pashtun and in 

i • » • i i • •• ••• • •• • 

the east Pakhtun,§ a name identical with 
that given to them by Herodotus. As to the 
second .locality, instead ofKaspatyrus, the 

name given in most editions of Herodotus, the 

% 

Codex Saner of tirnus, preserved in Emanuel Gol- 

% 

lege, Cambridge, gives that of Kaspapyrus 
(Kacnranvpos') , a reading found also in Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, and clearly pointing 
to the ancient name of the capital of K a s - 
m i r, Kilsyapapura, contracted to Kasya- 
pur a. 

We are thus brought to K a smir. We have 
in our own times seen how the S ik hs, the pre- 
sent masters of Kasmir, took possession of large 
portions of Tibet, namely, of L a d a k or Central 




or governors of Kasmir under fclie 
Great Mnghul, and earlier yet the kings, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, of independent Kas- 
mir, likewise strove to extend their conquests 
in the same direction. And hence we may well 
suppose that it was to Tibet that the Indians of 
Herodotus repaired when they left their native 
Kasmir in search of gold. This supposition 
is confirmed by the fact that Strabo and the 
elder Pliny expressly mention the D -a r d s as 
those who robbed the ants of their treasures. | 
For the Cards are not an extinct race. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of modern travellers, 
they consist of several wild and 
tribes dwelling among the mountains on 
north-west frontier of Kasmir, and by the banks 
of the Indus they are the Daradas of 

I 

Sanskrit literature. They understand Pushtu, 
the language of the Afghans,* but their native 

Even at the 
present day they carry on their marauding pro- 
fession in Little and Central Tibet, and it is 
chiefly on this account that the picturesque vale 
of Iluzara, which has at all times belonged to 
Little Tibet, remains in great part waste, in spite 
of its natural fertility. tMirlzzetUllah, the 
travelling companion of Mooreroft, who vis- 
ited Tibet in 1812, writes as follows in his Jour- 
nal : — “ The houses of this country from Mata-, 
yin to this place are all wrecked and deserted. 
Last year a great number of the inhabitants were 
carried off by hands of DardB, an independent 


tongue is a Sanskritic idiom. 


ions 


march north of D i r i r a s, and speak P a s h t u 
and Daradi. The prisoners made by them in 


t 


M 


Tibet in 1831, and of B al ti or Little Tibet in as well as in the statements of Herodotu 


the limit of theant country, §thro wsno light upon 
the question of Tibet, for it is impossible to gather 
from the text whether or not the Kampylinns 
denotes a branch of the Indus. But Tibet is in- 
dicated with tolerable certainty in the remarkable 
nassasre of the Mahdbhdrata above referred to. 


1840. But we know that in former times the 


* Der Ursprung und Verb reitung einiger geograpliisch- 
en Mythen irn, Mittelalter, in Deutsche Vierteljahr- 

schrift, II. 266. 

f Trad. tiratologignes, p. 267. 

X Mimoire s ur VInde septentrionale, in Nouvelles An- 
tonies des Voyages (Paris, 1819), II. 382. 

§ Hindus!, anic& Path &n. — E d. 

II Strabo, XV. 1 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 22 ; XI. 36. 


Strabo, and Pliny. For among the north- 


•*> 


Y Yigne, Travels , II. 300 ; Leitner, DardAstcm, II. 31 -34. 
* Yigne, Travels , II. 208. 

t Mooreroft and T rebeck, Travels, II. 264 ; Yigne, Tra- 
vels, II. 250, 207, 300, 306. 

% Voyage dans V Asie centrdle, in Klaproth’s Magasin 
Asiatique, II. 3-5 ; conf. Wilson’s preface to Mooreroft and 
T rebeck’s Travels , I. xviii. 

§ iElian,-cte Nat An. III. 4. 
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ern tribes who brought to king Yudliish- 
t h i r a the paipiliha, gold the Iv li a s a s are 
expressly mentioned ; and not only are the 
K h a s a s frequently alluded to in the Kai- 
ruirian chronicle Baja Tarahgini , which locates 
them in the neighbourhood of the city of Kas- 
mir,* but they are even known at the present 
day under the name of Khasiyas, as a 
people speaking one of the Indian languages, 
and dwelling on the borders of Tibet.f In the 
passage relating to the tribute brought to the 
king by the Iv h a s a s and other northern tribes, 
the MaJidhhdrata also speaks of “ sweet honey 


Khorsum, with a large encampment of Ti- 
betan miners, and took the opportunity to gain 
information relative to the working of mines. In 
the third expedition, in 1868, another Pandit 
pushed on as far as R u d o k, at the north-west 
extremity of Chinese Tibet, on the frontier of 
L a d a k, and on his way back from Rudok visited 
the gold-fields of Thok-N ianmo, Thok- 
Sar lung, and Thok -Jalung. The map 
which accompanies Major Montgomerie’s narra- 
tive of the journeys of the Pandits gives in 
addition the gold-fields of Thok-Munnak, 


Thok-Ragyok, Thok-Ragung, 


and 


made from the flowers of Himavat,” and of j Thok-Dalung, situate in the same district. 

Now we know from the Tibetan annals that the 
S a r t h o 1* or ‘gold-country,’ with which these 
expeditions of discovery have made us more 


“ fine black chamaras, and others that were 
white and brilliant as the moon.” Now H i m a - 
v a t is only another name for the Himalaya, 
and chiimara is the name of the fans or fly- j familiar, already bore this charaat eristic name 

f 

flaps which in India kings only are allowed to i in the tenth century of our era. And we will 


use, and which are made from the tail of the 
Y a lc or Tibetan ox ( Bos grunniens) .% 


now endeavour to prove that fifteen hundred 
years before the tenth century this country was 


Tibet, and especially Eastern or Chinese the scene of the identical mining operations that 
Tibet, has for a long time been a terra incognita, j are witnessed there at the present day — or, in 
We owe the best information of recent date 


agree 


respecting this country to the Pandits, or 
learned Brahmans, who were commissioned by 
the British Government to explore Eastern 
Tibet, and passed themselves off in that country 
as Bisahiri merchants. The first expedition 
undertaken by them w T as in 1865-6, and in the 
course of it one of the Pandits reached L a s s a , 
the capital of Eastern Tibet, and the course of the 
Brahmaputra was carefully observed. § The second 
expedition, which took place in 1867, plaoed it 
beyond a doubt that the. Indus has near its 
source, north of the Himalaya, an eastern : The Pandits who visited the country in 1867 


other words, that the gold-digging ants of anti- 
quity are no other than the Tibetan miners with 
whom the Pandits have made us acquainted. 

In the first place the features of the country 
with the descriptions of the ancient 
writers. Herodotus places the gold-digging 
ants in a desert and Strabo makes 

them live on a mountain plateau ( opairibiov ) 3000 
stadia, or from seventy to eighty geographical 
miles, f in circumference. This description very 
fairly corresponds with the lofty plateau of Tibet, 


containing the gold-fields of N a r i- K h o r s u m 


tributary, and that this tributary, named by the 
Tibetans Singh-gi- Chu or Singh-gi- 
Iv li a m b a , is is fact the true Indus ; while the 
other branch, till then wrongly considered the 
principal one, is much smaller than the eastern 
one, and is called by the natives Garjung- 
C h u . || During this expedition, the Pandit who 
had been at L a s s a fell in at T h o k - J a . 1 n n g , 
an important gold-field in the province of N a r i 

* Troyer’s transl. II. 321 ff. ; Neumann, Geschichte des 
englischen Reiches in Asien (Leipzig, 1857), I. 209 ; Lassen, 
Ind. Alt. 1.1020; Hue, Souvenirs d 3 un Voyage dans la 
Tartarie, &c. 264-66, 311, 321, 381. 

t Hodgson in Jour. As. Soc. Beng. (1848) XVII. 546: 
Lassen, Ind. Alt. I, 24, 67, 459, 473-74, 646, 1020-21. 

% u3Elian, de Not. An. XV. 14; conf. Bernier, Voyage 
(Amst. 1699), II. 308. 

§ Montgomerie, Report of a Route Survey , in Jour. 
JR. Geoa. Soc. (1868) vol. XXXVIII. pn. 129*219. 


found that eastward of G a r t h o k J it formed 
a vast table-land, arid and desolate, § called, from 
the great number of antelopes found there, 
C h o j o t o 1, or 4 plain of antelopes.’ || “ No signs 
of a path or of either houses or tents were to be 
seen, and the party became anxious as to fresh 
water. — No palatable water could be got till they 
found a glacier and melted its ice.” 

Pandit who, in spite of these difficulties, succeeds 


The single 


|| Jour. R. Geog. Soc. vol. XXXIX. pp. 146-187- 
IT JProc. R. Geog. Soc. XIV. 210 ; Jour . XXXVIII. 174. 
# Sar is the Tibetan name for gold, 
t German geographical miles of 15 to a degree (?). — Ed. 
X Garth ok is situated on the banks of the G a r t u n g- 
C h u . The second part of the name, Thok or T k o g, 
implies great elevation. Scklagintweit- Sakiinliinski, Reisen 
in Indien unci Ho chasten, III. 54. 

§ Montgomerie, in Jour. R . Geog. Soc. XXXIX. 149, 150. 
|| Ibid, 
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eel iu reaching T h o k - J a 1 u n g found it to be 
also situated upon a “ large desolate plain.” 
When lie and the other Pandits, on their return 
journey, left G i a c h u r o ff, a Tibetan encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Indus, on the 4th of 
September, they met great numbers of nomads 
with flocks of sheep and cattle, but it was not 
until they reached a small village on the 7th of 
September that they saw the first signs of cul- 
tivation. With regard to the journey from 
Thok-Jalung to the monastery of Tadum, 
which lies on the highroad to L a s s a , they 
were told that there were other great plains 
to cross. Again, when the Pandit who got to 
It u do kin 1SG8 left that hamlet for Thok- 
Jalung he could perceive no lofty mountain- 
peak on the north or east, and established the 
existence in this direction also of a very exten- 
sive plain, called by the Tibetans Chang- 
t a n g, or ‘ the Great Plain.’* It is only in fact in 
the country north-east of the branch of the Indus 
called by the natives Sin gh- gi-Klxamba that 
the gold-fields mentioned above are found. And 
in this respect the Singh# g i - K h a m b a re- 
calls the way in which the river Iv a m p y - 
1 i n u s is mentioned by 2E 1 i a n . 

Local circumstances also explain how it was 
that the Tibetan miners gave rise, at first sight, 
to the notion that they were animals. The origin 
of the name Himalaya is the same at that 
ofSneekoppe, Snowdon, Ben Nevis, 
and SierraNevada.fDhavalagiri, like 
Lebanon and Mont Blanc, means White 
Mountain, and Thok-Jalung is even higher 
than Mont Blanc, the miners’ camp being, accord- 
ing to the measurements of the Pandits, 16,830 
feet above the sea-level. The Pandit who remain- 
ed at T h o k - J a 1 n n g from the 26th to the 31st 
of August 1867, states that never in any of his 
travels did he experience such piercing cold as at 
that place, and the director of the mines inform- 
ed him that in winter all the miners are dressed 
in furs, since no one could live at that season 
without them . J N ow when we consider that the 
Laplanders, clothed as they were from head to 

foot with the skins of reindeer, appeared to Tor- 

_» 

# Montgomerie in Jour. R. Geog. Soc. XXXIX. pp. 151, 
156, 162 ; and Proc. XIX. 208-9 : Jour . XXXIII. 21. 

t Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 17 ; Ptolemy, Geog . VI. 13. 

X Jour. R. Geog . Soc. XXXIX. 152. 

§ Schlagintweit- Sakuliinski, lieisen in Indian, II. 49. _ 

|| Sammlungen historisclier Nadir ichten iiber die 
Mongolischen VbUcerscha.ften, II. 407 ; eonf. Koeppen, 
Pie Relig. ties Buddha, II. 44, 45. 


naous to resemble tliose animals, we can. easily 
understand that the sight of our Tibetan miners 
in their winter dress should have called up the 
same idea. But more than this — the Tibetan 
features themselves are sufficient to suggest the 

A 

comparison to foreigners of the Aryan race. 
Their noses are extremely flat, § and Pallas, after 
remarking that Tibetans were often met with 
among the Mongols and at K i a c h ta on the bor- 
der of Siberia, adds, “ they all hear in their 
faces an almost incredible resemblance to apes.” 
Add to this their extraordinary habits. “ Their 
customary mode of saluting one another is to 
loll out the tongue, grin, nod, and scratch 
their ear ; ”*[ and all, from the highest to the 
lowest, when they wish to sleep “ draw their 
knees close up to their heads, and rest on their 
knees and elbows. ... The Tibetans employed 
in L a d a k by the Survey, though provided 
with tents, universally slept in the way described 
above, arranging themselves in a circle round 
the tent.” * Fancy a few hundred miners, muf- 
fled in furs, lying asleep in this posture ! 

But why should these men who look like 
animals suggest the idea of ants in particular ? 
The Pandit to whom we owe our information 
about Thok-Jalung had remarked on his 
first journey into Eastern Tibet that the wind is 
everywhere very strong on the high Tibetan 
plateaux ;f and with regard to the piercing cold 
which prevails at T h o k - J a 1 n n g in summer, 
he observes tbat it is far rather to be attributed 
to the icy winds which constantly blow there 
than to its elevation above .the sea. According- 
ly the miners do not merely remain underground 
while at work, J but tbeir small black tents, 
which are made of a felt-fike material manufac- 
tured from the hair of the X a k , are set in a 
series of pits with steps leading down into them. 
“ The tents of the diggers,” says the Pandit, 
“are always pitched in pits some seven or 
eight feet below the surface of the ground, so as 


wind 


33 


The account received 


by Herodotus (III. 102) of the gold-digging 


subterranean 


J V 

dwellings,” is therefore literally applicable to 



Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 1. 192; Hue, Souvenirs 

II. 266, 316, 465, 470. 

& Jour. R. Geog. Soc. XXXIX. 155. 

Y Jo ur . R. Geog . Soc. XXXVIII. 152. 

I On nearing Thok-Jalung tlie Pandit heard theh 
songs before he could see them. 

£ ’ Tmtr . E. Geocj. Soc . XXXIX. lo4. 
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tlie miners ofThok-Jalung; and this fact, 
added to tlie active habits of miners, doubtless 
first occasioned their being called ants by the 

ancients . 

•• 

An ancient record, fortunately preserved to 
our day, seems to prove beyond doubt that the 
original tradition of the gold-digging ants 
referred in the first instance to the Tibetan 
miners ; and to this evidence, which we owe to 
Megasthenes, I attach the greatest importance. 
Seleukus N i k a t o r I., the founder of the 
Greek dynasty in Syria, sent Megasthenes as 
ambassador to the Indian king Sandrakot- 
tos or Sandragyptos, whom modern 
science has long identified with king Chan- 
dr a g n p t a . At the Indian capital, called by 
the Greeks Palibothra, but the true name 


Tibet in 1868, was an eye-witness of such an 
attack when, onhis returnfrom Rudok, he reach- 
ed a Tibetan encampment in the neio-hbour- 


mo. 


hood of the gold-field of Thok-Nian 

An annual fair was being held, and the Sar- 
pon, or chief inspector of the gold district 
happened to be present. The assailants, a 
troop of mounted brigands said to have come 
from the great T engri-No r, or Lake of 
N a m - c h o - C h i m b o , consented under these 
circumstances to withdraw on payment of a sum 
of money ; § but the incident shows that keeping 
watch-dogs was by no means a useless precau- 
tion on the part of the Tibetan miners. In the 
13th century Marco Polo praises the Tibetan 
dogs, which he says were “of the bigness of 
asses,” for their cleverness in hunting: wild 


of which was Pataliputra, Megasthenes had beasts, || and in our century Mir Izzet Ul- 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with the l a h, whose journey we have already alluded 

to, remarks as follows : — “ The dogs of Tibet 


Brahmans. During his residence he collected 
materials for a work in India, which bore the title are twice the size of those of Hindustan : they 

of tc'i TvSuca, but has, unfortunately, only been have large heads, long hair, a formidable amount 

handed down to us in fragments by other ancient of strength, and great courage: they are said 

authors. Prom one of these fragments, preserved to be a match for a lion.’^f The Pandit to whom 

by Strabo (XV. 1), who himself had little con- we owe the best information on Eastern Ti- 

I 

fidence in Megasthenes, we learn that the latter bet, and who before reaching T h ok-Jalung 

had already had an opportunity of seeing these 


had recorded the following fact regarding the 


famous Indian ants : — “ It is in winter that they dogs at Lassa, tells us that they are called by 

excavate the earth, which they heap up at the the Tibetans Gyaki, or ‘ royal dogs.’* It is 

mouth of the pit like moles.” The same state- therefore quite conceivable that the ferocious 

ment is to be found in Pliny (if. N. XI. 36), 


giant dogs of Tibet should often have been 


who says : “ The gold is dug up by them in confounded with their masters. Herodotus’ 

winter, and the Indians carry it off in summer.” stories of the speed with which the gold-digging 

Now it is a remarkable fact that the Pandit ants pursued the Indians, and of the presence 

tells us of the miners of Thok-Jalung: of some of these animals at the Persian court, 


“spite of the cold, the diggers prefer working are perhaps applicable to these dogs, and not 

in winter ; and the number of their tents, to their masters. Alluding to an account in 

which in summer amounts to 300, rises to nearly which a pack of Turkish dogs are represent- 

000 in winter. They prefer the winter, as the ed as having taken part in the war against the 

frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely Russians in 1769-74, M. de la Bar re Du- 


to trouble them much by falling in. ”* 


parcq has thought himself justified in taking 


Megasthenes informs us that the Indian ants it as though the SegbancU or dog-keepers in 

the Seraglio at Constantinople had been sent 


“lived by hunting, ”f and we know of the Tibetan 
miners that they procure their food by hunting 
the Y a k and other wild animals . X 

possessed of arms they are not, even on their 
desert plateau, secure from the attacks of rob- 
bers. The third Pandit, vdio visited Eastern 


But though 


* Jour. B. Geog. Soc. XXSIX. 154. 
t Strabo, XY. 1 . 

X Jour . E. Geog. Soc. XXXIX. 155. 
Proc. E. Geog . Soc. XIV. 209. 


on tliis occasion in great numbers to reinforce 

O 

the army. f Now if in the 18th century, by a 
wrong interpretation, expressions w r ere applied 
to the Turkish dogs which were intended for 
their masters, it is easy to understand that a 


|| Le Livre de Marco Polo, II. 3S0. 

IF Klaproth, Magasin Asiatique, II. 16. 

* Jour. B. Geog. Soc. XXXIX. 152. 
f Les Chiens de Guerre (Paris, 1869), p. 140. 
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imilar or converse confusion may have taken thanks to the testimony of an eye-witness, into 


iace at a much earlier period. 


a certainty. It is to Mrs. Frederick Severin 


But, setting aside the giant dogs of Tibet, we that I am indebted for a piece of information 
ave only to recall what has been said about the which has been of the greatest value to me in my 
irs in which the Tibetan miners muffle them- researches into the tradition of the gold-digging 
dyes in winter, in order to arrive at the most ants. Mrs. Severin is married to a Danish gen-’ 


atural explanation of the account given by tleman who has for many years been the pro- 
Fe archu s , the friend of Alexander’s boyhood. prietor of a tea-plantation in Assam bearing 

{Then Ne a r c hu s quitted India he was com- the name of ‘Gronlund.’ She is the 

lissioned, as is well known, to descend the daughter of Mr. William Robinson, formerly 

ulus and proceed by sea from the mouth of Inspector of Government Schools in Assam, 

iat river to that of the Euphrates. It author of a book on Assam, and of several 

ppears that he wrote an account of his voyage memoirs on the Tibetan tribes adjoining that 


ntitled HapaTrXovs, in which, according to S t r a- district. 


It was during a visit recently paid 


o and Arrian, he stated that although he by her to Denmark that I obtained from her the 

ad not, while in India, succeeded in meeting information I had so long sought, 

ith a living specimen of the gold-digging The province of Assam, as is well known, 
uts, he had yet seen the skin* of one of them, is not less remarkable than the Caucasus as 

ad that it resembled the hide of a panther. the meeting-place of different races. A variety 

[any of these skins were brought to the Mace- of tribes flock thither from the most distant 


onian camp.f 


quarters, — from the west the Aryan Hindus, 


The description of the gold-digging ants con- from the south the Trans-Gangetic Hindus, 
dns yet another peculiarity, the explanation from the East the Chinese, and from the north 
P which has hitherto been a great perplexity: the Tibetans, who inhabit the adjoining dis- 
refer to Pliny’s assertion that the horns of triefc of Bhotan, or, as they themselves call 
a Indian ant were preserved as a curiosity it, L h o p a t o . On one occasion when Mr. 
l the temple of Hercules at E r y t h r & . % Robinson made a tour in Upper Assam, lie took 
arnuelW abl, whose idea was that the gold- with him his daughter, then only fourteen years 
igging ants were hyenas, in the face of this of age, to visit a family friend, Colonel ITol- 
assage of Pliny, is driven to defend his theory royd, who held an important government ap- 
i the following language : — “ The horns men- pointment in the district. Colonel Holroyd 
’oned by Pliny as belonging to an animal took occasion to present to his guests some 
Inch, to judge from the descriptions of ancient Tibetans who had just crossed the H i m a - 
niters, cannot have had horns, may be ac- 1 a y a clothed in their strange costume, and 
Diluted for by supposing that they belonged to Miss Robinson was able to satisfy herself that 
rare species, or to an individual that was a there are Tibetans who wear Yak skins with 
isus nature ® , as sometimes occurs with other the horns attached and projecting from their 
ornless animals : but I am inclined to the belief heads. W e may fairly conclude that it is to this 
iat the passage of Pliny is corrupt, and that costume of the Tibetans that allusion is made 
>r cornua we ought to read cor ia or prepared in the Mahdbluirata , when it speaks of the 
ides, or else that cornua should be taken in the “ hairy, horned K a n k a s 5 who brought pre- 


took occasion to present to his guests some 


3nse of teeth, as in the case of elephants. ”§ 


seuts to king Yudhishthira. These K a n- 


My own wholly different interpretation of kas we know for certain to have been the 

lis passage of Pliny will, I hope, be considered inhabitants of Eastern Tibet. € j[ And there can 

more probable one. It rests upon a conjee- be little doubt that this characteristic Tibetan 

ire long since formed by me upon the dress head-dress was in view in the story told to those 

f the Tibetan miners, but which has developed, who visited the temple of E r y t h r ao , a story 


% 

* Probably the skin of Felis uncia , the ounce, the snow- 
opard of sportsmen, common in Tibet. — E d. 

f Strabo, XV. 1 ; Arrian, hvlica , c. 15. 

J Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 36. 

§ Wahl, Erdbeschreibung von Ostindien, II. 484-5. 


|| A Descriptive Account of Assam, Calc. 1841 ^ &c. ; 
Bobinson’s Notes in Jour . As. Soc. Beng. vol. XVIII. 
pt. i- pp. 183-237} 310-349 ; vol. XX. pp. 126-137 ; vol. XXIV . 

PP «[f 3 Remus"at in Mem. de Vlnstihit Royal, VIII. (182/) 
pp.'lll, 113, 126 ; Lassen, Lid. Alt. I. 3/4, 1023. 
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■which appeared to savour in so high a degree of 
the marvellous, and according to which the pair 
of horns preserved as a great treasure in the 
temple had once belonged to a gold-digging ant. 

For ns this story partakes no longer of the 
’marvellous. The ‘gold-digging ants’ were ori- 
ginally neither, as the ancients supposed, real 


ants, nor, as so many eminent men of learning 

9 * o 

have supposed, larger animals mistaken for ants 
on account of their appearance and subterranean 
habits, but men of flesh and blood, and those 
men Tibetan miners, whose mode of life and 
dress were in the remotest antiquity exact! 
what they are at the present day. 


J 


THE DVAIASHARAYA. 

{Continued from p. Ill) 


The Ninth Sarga. 


After subduing Hammnk, 


Bhima 


friendly with you.’ Thus should you say or else 


agree to fight.” 


against Chedidesa, conquering the Rajas as The Chedidesa Raja replied : “ Of old very 

he went. Secretly the warriors of Bhima attack- famous rajas have been born in this Chandra- 

ed the towns of several rajas. When he heard 


vaiisa, as Pururava and Yah us ha, Bhar 


of Bhima’s approach, the Raja of Chedi collected Janamejaya. In like manner to the present time 
an army of B h i 1 1 a s and M 1 e c h h a s , but he these Chandravaiisa Rajas are of great fame. 

■ i m 1 *1 i 1 1 "I TIT “I I *1*1 ^ # 


considered long whether he should fight with 


Of this race at. present, Bhima is great in ex- 
Bhima the unconquered, or should come to an p l 0 its, and he subdues all rajas under him ■ 

I #» 1 T* "nr v * 


agreement with. him. 


fight that I made friends. Never mind ! Damo- 


Meanwhile his horsemen therefor® to bo friends with a good man is good, 

and foot advanced, ready for the fight, and the but if i be friendly with him people will blame 

naubat and other instruments sounded. Bhima me> and say that it was because I was not able to 

had a servant named Damodar, whom he. sent 

to the Raj a of Chedi to say that if he would dar> it is my good f or t une that you have come to 

arrange to pay a tribute he would not attack my court . i w m g i ye you these elephants, do you 

him. Damodar went to the Chedi Raja’s present them on my behalf to Bhima ; also this 
court : that Raja’s teeth were white as if they horse that travels more swiftly than the wind. 

“I “II 1 1 1 iT 1 ITT ** 


had been washed by the washerman ; he had no 
p un in his mouth, but Damodar had pan, supdri, 
and camphor in his mouth, so that it looked 
very beautiful, his teeth appearing red.* Da- 
modar said : ‘ ‘ The Raja of I) a s a r np. v a d e s a 
serves my raja ; Bhima has also subdued the Raja 
of K a s i , conquering and slaying him in battle. 


This man dp tied (?), which I took from B li o j a 
R a j a of Mitlwa, do you present to Bhima.’ ’ 
Thus spoke Kama the Raja of Chedidesa, to 
the Vakil Damodar : “ Take also this gold Mam 
upon your camel for an offering to Bhima, and 
tell him to return home knowing me to be his 

o 

friend. Manage the matter so that Bhima may 


You should come to Bhima and say to him, ‘I be altogether pleased with me.” Damodar said 

have heard much of your fame, how the Raja of he would do as directed, and then making 

Gajabandhdesa, Bhadrabhat by name, 

coming from a distant country, submitted to you, j with 
and that he dwells with you peaceably, having 
presented elephants, &c. 

R a j a , throwing away his arms, paid obeisance ; 


obeisance he left the court, taking the presents 

him. When Damodar reached Bhima, 
Bhima’s ministers confirmed the arrangement 

d 1 9 .... O 

bo also Yantri he had made. Bhima haying 1 thus conquered 

returned to Pattan. The city was adorned for 
the Raja of K a 1 i n g a also, named Tantika, also his entry, and the people walked about dressed 

dvr ~ _ 4- : n , — ± • tt_ ± • -ttt . . . _ . _ ■*- 


in holiday attire. 


Nanti, Ganti,Hanti,W anti, M anti 
all know your fame. The Raj a of A y o d h y a, 

■who never at any time paid tax, even he gave calamity such as fires, or attacks on the town by 
you. the treasure that the Raja of Goddesa plundering enemies. 


reign his subjects suffered no 


had given to hi: 


Y our fame is greater than 


Bhima 


Sahasrarjuna’s of old : you are therefore 
styled Rajadhiraja; and I am thus pleased to be 


V 

another named Iv a r n a , and Kshemaraja had 
a son named Devaprasada. 



* So much for Indian taste ! 
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Afterwards as Mularaja and otliers, in the 
desire of paradise, went to perforin penances, 
in like manner Bhima too said to Kshemaraja . 
“ J)o yon manage the kingdom, and I will go 
to perform penances.” Kshemaraja refused, 
saying, “ I will not separate from you, but will 
myself accompany you to do penance.” Then 
Bhima and Kshemaraja together seated Karna 
on the throne, and Bhima went to Svarga 

(a.d. 1073). 

Afflicted at his separation from Bhima, Kshe- 
maraja retired to a pure place called M u n d i - 
kesvara, near the village of D a h i s t h a 1 a, 


on the banks of the Sarasvati, and there per- 
formed penances. Then Karna Raja gave this 
village of Dadhisthala to the Kuhvarji Deva- 
prasada, that he might attend upon Kshemaraja 
in his penances there. 

Karna Raja too, making mullegm, kept all 
rajas under his subjection. Once a ckobddr 
informed Karna Raja that a portrait-painter 
who had travelled in many countries had arrived, 
and stood at the door, waiting permission to 
appear in his presence. On the raja’s order the 
painter entered the court and sat down, making 
obeisance, and said: “0 Raja, your fame has 
travelled into many countries, therefore many 
people think of you and are desirous of seeing 
you. I too have been for long so desirous.’’ 
Then the painter exhibited to the king a roll 
with paintings on it. There Lakshmi was 
represented dancing before the raja, and there 
was painted a maiden much more beautiful than 
Lakshmi. When the raja saw it he praised the 
maiden’s beauty exceedingly. He inquired of 
what race the maid was, and the painter 
answered : “ There is in the Dekhan a city 
named Chandrapur; the king thereof is 
Jayakesi:* this maid is his daughter the 
princess M a y a n a 1 1 a d e v i , in the bloom of 
youth. Many princes wish to wed her, but she 
accepts of none. Her attendant told her that the 
flower of her age was passing aw r ay, and that 
she should accept a husband : then the maid 
began to worship Gauri, to obtain a bridegroom 
full of qualities. The Bauddha Jatis too, that 
’have the hair of their heads and their beards, 

painted portraits of many royal 
princes, showed them to the princess. After- 
wards some unskilled painter who came to Chan- 




having 


diapur exhibited your portrait to this princess, 
who, when she saw it, agreed to marry you. When 
she sees birds flying from this direction, she asks 
them if they are come from Raja Karua : she 
refuses to eat or drink, and because her desire 
to marry you is not speedily gratified she is 
grieved. Tor this reason the maiden has sent 
me privately to your presence. She has sworn 
that she will have no other bridegroom, and 
Jayakesi Raja also has authorized my coming.” 
Having thus spoken, the painter presented the 
gifts of gold, jewels, &c. which Jayakesi had 
sent. Karna received them, and great eager- 
ness to marry this damsel arose in his mind. 
The painter said, moreover, that his Raja 
Jayakesi, knowing Karna to be a great Maha- 
raja, had sent an elephant as a present, which 
he prayed might be accepted. Karna agreed 
and asked where the elephant was : he was told 
it was in the garden. He went out privately 
to see it, and after having examined it, went on 
into the garden, where he saw a very beautiful 
woman. He considered whether this was not the 
same whose portrait he had seen in the roll. The 
Raja asked her attendant who the lady was. 

She answered that her father’s race was called 
_ 4 

K a cl a m b a, and that she was the princess the 
daughter of Jayakesi, Raja of the Dekhan, who 
had come thither with the desire of marrying 
him, — having’ taken an oath that if otherwise, 
she would burn herself. Karna said he would 

marry the lady and make her his Pat Ram. 

* 

They -went into the city, and the marriage was 

• 9 

performed according to the usual custom. The 
person of the bride was stained with lcanhu; 
salt was waved over the heads of bride and 
bridegroom and cast away. 

The Tenth, Sarga. 

Thus the R a j a married Mayanalladevi, 
and bestowed great honour upon her. After- 
wards Karna Raja, having no son, was 

9 

very sad, and he used to go to the temple of 
Lakshmi and there pray for a son. The Guru 
taught him a mantra of Lakshmrs, which he 
continued repeating, refraining from food and 
drink and women, and sleeping on the ground 
and performing all this observance privately, 
unknown to any. He also offered liana of tila 
and ghi, &c., to Lakslim?, and worshipped her, 
presenting halidan , the lotus, &c., also keeping 


* Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 156, 320 ; vol. IIL p- 104. 
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his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, with a 
string* of beads in his hand, telling them and 
reflecting on the N i r a kar Dev a. Next day, 
though it was not the , rainy season, rain fell 
plentifully ; the sun - went clown and it was 
night : then a band of Apsarasas dressed in 
ornaments came to the temple of Lakshmi and 
began to dance. One of them seating herself near 
Karna began to play the vind; another danced be- 
fore him and to incite him to amorousness sported 
in dalliance and spoke to excite him. When 
with all these means they could not distract 
Karna from his abstraction, the Apsarasas, 
seated in a chariot, returned to the skies. Next 
a very terrible man, with his hair tied in a 
jatlid , approached Karna and said : “ I am a 
Daitya, an enemy of the Devatas ; I am come to 
slay you though you speak not : behold this 
weapon which I hold drawn over you.” Though 
he attempted to terrify him by many other 
means also, yet Karna abandoned not his medi- 
tation nor opened his eyes. When Lakshmi 
saw such steadfastness in Karna she w r as 
astonished and began to shake her head. The 
chobcldram entreated the Devi to protect Karna 
who showed such steadfastness. Then the 
Devi said to Karna : “ 0 Raja ! with you I am 
pleased ; therefore will I assuage all your cala- 
mities, and your order shall be obeyed even in 
Svarga .” Then Karna in many ways entreated 
Lakshmi, and said: “0 Devi ! Indra too is your 
servant, and whoever pleases you continues to 
want nothing. If therefore, 0 Devi ! you are 
pleased with me, grant me a son.” Then the 
Devi replied: “0 Raja! such a son shall be 
yours as shall cause your fame to increase.” 
Thus saying the Devi vanished. Then was 
Karna very glad, and with his Rani began to 
worship Lakshmi continually. The great chiefs, 
hearing of this varclan , came with joy to visit 
Karna, bringing presents with them. When 
Karna left the temple of Lakshmi to go to the 

court, the city was adorned and a great festi- 
val was held. 

The Eleventh Sarga.* 

The Raja and Rani with great joy going 
into the garden feasted from one plate . . . The 
Rani conceived, and the homco offering was per- 
formed for her protection. The Goran 1 instruct- 
ed the Rani to speak gently, to be careful not 


to fasten her clothes too tightly ... to abstain 
from liquor of all kinds, not to walk too 
much . . . The Rani gave birth to a son very 
beautiful and of great splendour. The Joshis 
were sent for, and the jconmdkshar caused to be 
constructed. The Joshis declared that this child 
v, r as an avatar of some Deva, and would be of 
numerous exploits, slaying Daityas, and perform- 
ing other deeds of a Deva, causing to cease the 
obstructions that the Daityas offered to religious 
worship. To these astrologers Karna Raja 
presented cows and lands. On account of the 
K uiivara’s birth, he caused the city to be 
adorned and a great festival to be held. Many 
musicians played and sang songs ; to scholars 
and others Karna made gifts, and ordered that 
fishermen and the like should that day abstain 
from destroying life : he released prisoners, 
even those who had committed great offences. 
Afterwards the elder' ladies of the family be- 
stowed on the Kuiivara the name of Jaya- 
s in ha . 

That day Karna did not dine until he had fed 
little children. Afterwards when the Kuiivara 
grew up he began to play on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, and to practise in different 
games. He learnt the art of pugilism thoroughly, 
also to use the thirty-six kinds of weapons. 
When Jayasinha became a young man he 

* f 

began to worship Siva. Then said Karna to 
Jayasinha: “ Do yon now take this burthen 
of royalty, and I, according to the custom of 
onr ancestors, will perform penance for the good 
of my soul. 55 Jayasinha replied : “In your 
lifetime I will not rule, for my fame in the 
world would be thus spoilt. I have no desire 
for royalty now, but will serve you.” Karna 
said : “ I am now old, and therefore must of 
necessity prepare to go to Svarga. Do you, 
therefore, accept this burthen of rule.” Karna 
added that obedience to parents and Gurus was 
the best service, and that for this reason Jaya- 
sinha should obey his order. Thus importuning 
him, Karna took Jayasinha by the hand and 
placed him on the golden throne : then, calling 
for the Gor with a golden cup and a sanlch 
filled with water, he caused Jayasinha to be 

B I S . • 

anointed and homa to be performed. A voice 
was then heard from the sky saying, “ This 
Jayasinha shall conquer all Rfikshasas 


* The earlier part of this has been abridged as unfit for publication. 
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and Rajas and sliall bo very famous [a. d. 

1093. 

On this occasion Karna was filled with j oy, 
and gave advice to Jayasinha to protect Brah- 
mans and all the four varan as (castes) accord- 
ing to the practice of their forefathers, and 
begged him to extend favour to his (Kama’s) 
brother’s son D e v a p r a s a d a . Then Kar- 
na, fixing his thoughts on Vishnu, went to 

Indrapura. 

Jayasinha then performed the funeral 
rites for his father, feasting Brahmans of good 
character. 

When D e v a p r a s a d a heard that Karna had 
gone to Soarga, he came to Jayasinha and said : 
“ This is my son Tribhuvanapala; treat 
him as your own son r he is a worshipper of 
all the ( shatdarsana ) six D a r s an a s.” Having 
thus said, and having prepared a pyre on the 
banks of the Sarasvati, D evapras ;i d a burnt 
himself alive, to follow Karna. 

Then Jayasinha kept Tribhuvanapala near him- 
self, and in battle Tribhuvanapala placed himself 
before Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha conquered the whole earth as 
far as the ocean, and performed sacrifices. 

The Twelfth Sarga. 

After this Jayasinha practised the hear- 
ing of the Dharmasdstras. One day the Rishis 
said to him : “ 0 Raja ! the Rakshasas come 
to S i d d h a p u r , causing annoyance, and de- 
stroy the place : we suffer from great terror 
there, and are not able to sleep in peace. The 
Rakshasas have broken down the temple of 

r 

S* v ayambh u m a li a k a 1 a d e v a at tlie Sri. 
s fc h a I a tirtlia (Siddhapur), where yon wash the 
Brahmans’ feet. They are as wicked as Lavana^ 
Rakshasa, and have now come and settled at 
Sristhala. Even a child of the Chalukya race 
could protect us : do you therefore so defend 
us.” Jayasinha replied : “ 0 munis ! I am great- 
ly ashamed to hear of this matter. On Kshapa- 
tadhipa’s* doing you so much mischief why did 


known 


1C 


% 

My servants too told me nothing of the matter. 
I regard it as much better to die fighting among 
great rajas than to die of disease. This sword 
is as the ornament of my arm : it will be well if 
it be stained with the blood of the Rakshasas.” 
Then Jayasinha took an army with him and 

1,11 ■ - , f | | _ in ■ ! M I - 

# The king of the Rakshasas. 




went with the devotees to Sristhala to de- 
stroy the Rakshasas. 

The Senapatis of Jayasinha were of high 
families and great reputation, and therefore 
were not such as would turn back in fight. 
Jayasinha halted on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and a Rakshasa seeing Jayasinha ’s army went 
to B a r b a r (or Barbarak) and told him. Then 
Barbarak ordered his armyf to engage : the 
Rakshasas, therefore, seizing their arms, gnash- 
ing their teeth, advanced to the battle. When 
the Rakshasas came to fight at the Sarasvati 
river, a great storm of wind arose, which was 
for them an evil omen. Then the earth began 
to quake, and the Rakshasas were despondent, 
foreboding evil. At the orders of their lord, 
the Rakshasas cast stones, fire, wood, &c. on 
Jayasinha’s army. These Rakshasas were stout 
and strong of body, and all joined in close 
fight and were not scattered, and they were 
expert in warding off the arrows which Jaya- 
sinha’s men shot at them. On account of their 

I I S a • 

strength, the army of Jayasinha fled backward 
in such confusion that they stopped not to pick 
up their clothes that fell : therefore were they 
ashamed and abandoned the hope of victory. 
As they ran and fell, some lost their teeth, 
others had their knees broken, and no one 
knew what to do next. Then Jayasinha, desirous 
of fame, called to his warriors : “0 warriors ! 
flying from death whither will you go ? Wher- 
ever you go death will some day reach you : 
therefore if you die fighting in th-is battle with 
your faces to the enemy, your fame will 
increase.” Thus saying, Jayasinha too, seizing 
weapons himself, went forwards. He added : 

Should you fall in fight you will go to Soarga, 
if you run away you will go to Naralca.” Then 
did the warriors make a stand against the flesh- 
eating Rakshasas. And now Charans with their 
vinas, chaunting verses, proclaimed the fame of 
the warriors. 

When Jayasinha’s army thus advanced to 
the attack, Bar bar in person attacked Jaya- 
sinha. The Raja of A n t a r d h a n a d e s a ’ s 


younger 


Now 


Jayasinha and Barbar began to fight : Jayasinha 


bound 


The wife 


of Barbar, by name Pingalxka, thought that 
her husband would now be slain, so coming to 
Jayasinha, with great humility she entreated. 


t 


This seems to allude to some Musalman invader. 
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saying, 


“ 0 Raj a ! yon Rave made this Barbar 


; will no more do evil, and will leave the Br ali- 
en prisoner, therefore yon have conquered and | mans in peace, wherefore do spare him.” When 
he is defeated. Many evil deeds has this Barbar ! he heard these entreaties ho released Barbar and 


done in a pure land, and this is punishment he 
receives because of it- Therefore, now, Barbar 


returneda to his own place at P a t tan. 

(To he continued.) 


PERSONAL NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE 

A R M A D AB AD CO LL E CT 0 R A T E . 

BY C. E. G. CRAWFORD, Bo. C.S., GOGHA. 


The following' classification is based on the 



am 


il 


names found in the compiler’s 
Supplementary Returns- for the past thirteen 
months. It is therefore necessarily imperfect 
and entirely tentative, and does not make the 
slightest pretence to contain either all the names 
in use, or all the castes which use the names 
it gives. Probably, too, there are many mis- 
takes. The compiler, according to his dim 
lights, has arranged the names he has collected 
in four classes, as follows : — • 

A. Names mostly drawn from mythology and 
mainly common to all Hindus, but chiefly in use 

These 

only appear in the lists when also used by the 


among the high castes and artizans. 


In many cases final o is represented by d in 
these lists; it often appears before an affix. 

A 

Amba-lal, Ksh.*-ram, Kan. Ambaidas, So. 

A 

Ana fid, Khoja ; -ram, Br. Anda, Ko. Kuril. 
Arjan, Wag. Ko. It. Kuril. Sutfir ; -Ifil, Br. 
Bfipu-bhfii, Gr. ; -miari, -saheb, Mol. 

Becliar, Wag. Ko. Jogi, Bhausar, W. Kan. 

Kuril. ; -sing, -ji, Gr. 

Bliagwan, Ko. Darzi, Br. Kuril. It. 

Bhaga, Bhagu, Ko. Cl i a ran. 

Bhawfin, Kan. Rawaliya. It. W. Ko. Mus. 
Bhima, Bliim, Ko. Kfitli. Bli. R. Kfitli. Kuril.; 
-ji,' Gr. 

Bhupat-sihg, Gr. Chhagan, Ko. Br. 


lower castes, as in their high-caste use they are Bhura, W. Chaku, Ko. W. 


well known. 

B . Karnes mainly local, used by all, but chief- 
ly by Rajputs and by the lower castes. 

0. Names used in one caste only. 

JJ . Names used by the lower castes only. 

In the lists the specifications of castes are 
only meant to show the uses which have come 
under the compiler’s observation, without im- 
plying that other uses are non-existent. 

Of affixes, led, chahd , ram , das , are high-caste ; 
ji is universal, bhdi and sing are chiefly used 
by the Rajput Grasias ; aspiring Kolis also use 
sing, or scthg as it is locally pronounced. The 
diminutives Id, dd, iyd are usually appended to 
the names of Kolis, Dheds, Waghris, and the like 
by members of other castes ; led is used for boys. 

Only such Musalman names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. These are found very numer- 
ously among the Molesalam Grasias, and point 
to the imperfect character of their Muhammad- 
anism. 


* Abbreviations. 

Aii. Ahir * Kum. Kmhbhar 

Bh. BharwM Meh. Meliman 

Br. Brahman Mol. Molesalam 

Bh. Dhed Mus. Musalman 


Champa, Katli. ; -si, W. Chela, Katli. Wag. Dli. 
Chikii, Ko. W. Dadfi, Katli. ; -bhfii, Mol. Gr. ; 
-ji, Gr. 

Daji, R. Darzi ; -bhfii, Gr. Dalfi, Ko. ; -bhfii, 
Gr. 

A 

Dana, Ko. Katli. Ah. ; -sing, Ko. 

Day a, Ivan. 

Deva, Wag. Ivfith. R. Kuril. Chamfir ; -si, -chahd, 
W. ; -shankar, -ji, Br. ; -das, Rabfiri. 
Devi-sing; -Gr. Desfi, Ah.; -bhfii, Gr. 

Dhana, Kan. Bh. Jogi, Darzi, Ko. Cliaran, Kuril. 
Dosa, Ko. R. Katli. ; -bhfii, Gr. ; -miah, Mus. 
Dudhfi, Ko. Kan. Kuril. ; -bhfii, Gr. Dyala, Bh. 
Darzi. 

Gaga, Wag. Ko. Bhausfir. Gagu- bhfii, Mol. 
Gariga-bhfii, Gr. -ji, Gr. 

Gagal, W. Gala, Ko. 

Ganesli, Kan. Ko. Gokal, Ko. Kuril. 
Gemal-sihg, Gr. 

Glieliela, Wag. Katli. Ko. W. Kan. ; -bhai, 
Bharut. 


Gr. Grasii 
Kan. Kanbi 
Kath. Kathi 
Ko. Koli * 
Ksh. Kshatri 


R. Rajput 
So. Soni. 

V. Vohra 

W. WAniya 
Wag. Waghri 
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Gio'A. Khoja, Ko- W. Maliman, Kath. Sutar. 


Ami-ji, Mol. Y. ; -cliaiid, W. 


(jopitl, TV. ; -sing, Gr. Govirid, TV ag. Ko. Kuril. Amrii, Kath. Bh. Ko. ; Atnarsi, Sutar, Satwara : 

-cliaiicl, W. Bah fid ar, Ko. 

Goya, Kan. Dli. ; -bhai, Gr. Haksi, W. Khawas. Bawa, Kath. Ko. Bh. Wag. Kuril. ; -ji, Gr. Mol. ; 



-mian, 



~ tf ' A 

IEila, Ko. Hamir, 11. Ko. Kath. All. ; -ji, Gr. R. 

Hari, Ko. 11. Kan. Hr. Darzi, W. 

Harii, Ko. W. Kuril. Luwana. Harkha, So.; Mali; -ji, R. 

** *1 V A A « _ 


W 


-ji, Kan. 

Hathi-ya, Ko. R. ; -bhai, Gr. 


Bhana, Kath, Kan. Ko. Kuril. Mali ; -ji, R. 
Bhahkliar-ji, It. BTiarmal, Ko. 


Hath!, Ko. Bh. Kath. ; -ji, R. Hirfi, Ko. R. ; Bhatlxi, Ko. Bliawa, Ko. R. 


-ji, Sutar. 


Bhaya, So. Kath. Bhojha, Ko. Kath. 


u ' 

Je-siiig, R. Ko. W. Kan. ; -chaud, W. ; -shahkar, Bliola, Luwar; -bMi, Gr. 
Br. ; -karan, Ko. ; -ram, Kan. Br. 


Jhaver, Kan. W. Ini wan a. Joita, Katb. 
Kalyari, Ko. W. ; -sing, Gr. 

Karsan, Ko. Kan. W. Kuril. R. 

KeBav, Ko. Luwar ; -lal, W . Ksli. 



Ko. W. ; -ji, Br. 


Kliim a, Ko. ; -cliarid, W. 

Kliusal, W. Kan. 

Kuriwara, Ko. Kan. ; -ji, W . ; -sing, Mol. 

Lakhu, Ko Khawas, Mehman. 

Lakshman, Kath. Sutar, R. 


cl, W. Lain, So. 

JJIUIV^ J J 

Madlia, Ko. Madlmv-ji, W. ; -sing, Gr. 

Makan, Luwana ; -das, Ivan. 

Mathura, Br. TV. Mali. 

Mohon-ji, Gr. Moti, Kuih. ; -bnai, Mol. Gr. ; 


-lal, TV. 


Hama, Bh. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Harbhani, Ko. ; -ji, Gr. 

Hiraa, Ko. ; -raj, TV. 

Hothi, Bh. Mol. 

Jag a, Ko. Jagmal, -ji, Mol. Gr. 

Jasa, Ko. R. Jasmat, Ko. Kum. ; -sing, Gr. 
Jesa, Ko. 

Jet-ha, Kan. K. Ko. TV. Kuril. Kath. KMdak ; 

4 y 9 

-sur, Kath. 

Jethi, R. Mus. ; -sing, -bhai, Gr. Jhalialfi, Wag. 
Jhalam, Wag. ; -sing, Gr. Jliina, Bh. Mus. Ko. ; 
-bhai, Gr. 

Jiji-bhai, Gr. Charan. Jibawa, Gr. 

Jiva, Ko. Kath. Bh. Mus. Kuril. ; -bhai, Gr. ; -raj, 

Ko. TV. 

Jivan, Mus.R. ; -a, Katli. 


W. ; JodM-, Ko. R. ; -bhai, Bhfirut. 

Jutli a Kan. Kath. TV. K a bhai, Ko. 


* 

-bhai, -ji, Gr. 

Naran, Bh. Br. Ko. Narsi, Kan. Darzi, Kuril. Kaba, Ko. R . 

Kan. ; -sing, Gr. 

Natha, Ko. Kuril. ; -ji, Mol. Mus.; -bhai, Gr. 

Natbu, R. Kath. Mus. W. Ko. Jogi, Kuril. ; Eala, Ko. Katb. Kuril. 


itimaiiu, . . ..g,. Ko. Bh. Kail. Kuril. Khaw 
Kala, Ko. W. Kuril. ; -bhai, Gr. 


Kulu, R. Ko. Mus. ; -bhai, Gr. 

A 

Kah chad, Kath. All. 

Kashi, W. Ko. Mus. ; -bhai, Gr. Kadwa, Ko. TV 
Kesa-bhai, Gr. Kesar, R. 

Kherigar-bhai, Gr. 


-ram, Br. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Parsotfcam, W. Sutar, Kan. Par 'rati- smg, R. 

Pitaihbar, Ko. Luwana. Prag’, Ivan. Ko. 

Pratap-sirig, Gr. Prema-ji, Ko. ; -bhai, Ur. 

Raglia, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. ; -natli, TV. 

Raja, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. Raje, Mus. - ' w A r 

Rim, Rimil, Ko. It. Kuril. Bhausir, W %. Kitli. KliocM, Ko. W . Luwar, Kan. , -luai, Gr 

Bhahgiya ; -bhivsmg, Gr. ; -ji, Ko. Br. ; -ji, BB, W . ; -bMi, Gr. Kumpa, Kath. 

-siiV, R. ; -rao, Charan ; -eharidra, Br. Ladha, Kum. 

Ranchhod, Ko. R. Kuril. ; -ji, Gr. RatnS, Bh. Ladha, W. ; -bMi, Gr. 

• 7 -t at i ^ 71 TLr, IDd. TT 


W 


Ko . Rab ari, R . 


L&kha, R. Ko. Bh. Kuril. Kath. Charan. 


Rupi, Ko. ; -uirig, It. ; -Bingji, Gr. Sumbu, Kan. Lumi, Ah. Lunvir, Kith. 
Simji, So. Lu waiia, Br. Sutar. Sima, R. Kum. Madan, iao. Kum. 

Trikam, Dh. ; -ji, Br. Vithal, Luwana, Kan. 

Wanmali, Sutar. 


B. 


Man a, Ko. ; -sing, K Ko. ; -sur, Kath. 

Masru, Ko. Kath. 

Mu wii , Ko. R. Kuril.; -ji, W. Sutar, Kan.; 


Abhe-sing, Gr. ; -ckarid^W. ; -ji, Kath. 

Ada; Ko. ; -sing, Gr. Ala, Kath. Bh. Ko. 


-siiisrii, -bhai, Gr. 


Megha ' Ko. Chamar, Bhahgiya ;-rajji, -bhai, Gr 
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Mepa, Ko. ; -ji, Gr. Meram, Ko. KAtli. 
MerA-bhui, Gr. ; -ji, II 
Mulu, Ko. ; -blu'd, Gr. Mol. 


W 



W 


PlagabliAi, Halubliai, HanubliAi, JagubhAi, Jama. 
bliiU, KamAbhAi, Kasalsirig, KayAbliAi, KhumAn- 
siiig, MadArsiug, Manubha, Modbhai, Narsiiigji, 
PhaljibhAi, PrabhAtshig, SartAnsirig, SatAbhai, 
Taklitsiiig, WarsAbhAi, YijAbhAi, Vikabhai. 


Nag, KAth. Bli. ; -ji, W. Ko. ; -jan, Kalb. 
Nana, Charan. Oghad, KAth. II. 

PAthA-bhai, Gr. 

Path a, Ko. Patbu, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Petha, Kuril. Charan. Pbate, Mns. ; -sing, Gr. 
PhulA-ji, W. Mol. 

Pui’ijA, Ko. Kuril. Katb. R. Rabari, Jogi; -bbai, 
Gr. 

RAnA, Kan. Katb. Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

• / 

Rasa, KhawAs, Ko. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Rawa-bhai, Gr. RewA, Ko. 

Ruclil, Bli. Jogi, Ko. ; -bhAi, Gr. 

Rukhad, Ko. KAtb. 

Sada, Jogi. SAdul, Ko. Ah. Katb. 

SAmta, SAmat, Ko. Katb. 

Saw a, Ko. BhaiigiyA, BbausAr. 

SangA, Ko. ; -ji, W. ; -jibbai, Gr. 

SibhAi, Ko. SomA, Ko. 

Sura, Ko. Katb. Rabari ; -sing, Ko. 

Teja, W. Ko. Bb. Kuril. ; -bbai, Gr. 

Uka, Wag. Db. Ko. W. Kan. 

W A glia, R. Ko. Kuril. ; -ji, W. ; -bb A i , Gr. 


(c.) 




/« 


^ * 

salman) . — Abnji, AjabliAi, AkubhA, GumAnbliA. 

(cl.) Koli. — Aprub, Bliala, CbaiitbiyA, Ckon- 
da, KAkal, KAwA, Ramtu, Raya, S ar A, Surban, 
Takba, Warsi. 

(e.) Kanbi. — WAsan. 


(/•) 


•Dharsi, HaiisrAj. 


D. 


AmbA, Ko. Kuril. MAlA,Ko. Bb. WAg. Kuril. 


Bijal, Wag. Ko. 
Rabari. 

BogliA, Ko. Jogi, 
WAg. Kuril. 
ButAi, Bh. Ko. 
GAndA, Ko. 


Manga, Ko. 


MitbA, Ko. 
• * 


PAncba, Ko. Bb. Kuril. 
ParmA, Kuril. 


Gobar, Ko. Ab. Kuril. PunA, Ko. Jogi, Bb. 


Haja, Ko. 


RAgliA, Bli. Ko. 


JburijbA, Wag. Bliaii- SagrAm, Ko. Bb. 


Tliobhan, W Ag. Ivo. SutAr. 


A 1 A 


W. Waj 


giya. 

Khefca, Ko. 

MagliA, Ko. SutAr. 

Such uncomplimentary names as GAndA and 
Jutha may be given to denote the qualities of 
tbeir bearers. In one instance I bad a name 
before me which was certainly due to such a 
cause, — a deaf and dumb Bharwad boy was 
called MugA. 

I have been able to collect but the following 
female names :• 

AjubA, Gr. ; Ambi, So. ; BAjirAj, Gr. ; BAluba, 
Gr. ; DhanubA, Gr. ; Jadi, W. ; Jhini, Ko. ; 
(a.) Kdthi. — AlaiyA, Alek, Cbomla, Dasa, Jekor, Br. ; LAdu, Ko. ; Lakslimi, Ko. W. ; LA- 

Devit, Godad, Golan, Harsur, Hebhal, JAdra, kbu, Ko. ; MajibA, Gr. ; Me, Ah. ; Moiighi, Gr. ; 

LomA, MAcba, MAmaiya, Matra, Meba, Moka, Naniba, Gr. ; PambA, Gr. ; PAn, Ko. ; PArvati, 


Waju, Ko. ; -bhAi, Gr. 

Wakhta, R. ; -bhai, Gr. 

YasrAm, Ko. Darzi, Charan, Kuril. R. SutAr. 
WAsA, Ko. WastA, Ko. Khaclak. 

YehelA, Katb. Ko. ; - si, W. Yikamsi, KAtb. 
YirA, Ko. R. SutAr, Katb. Kuril. ; -sing, -ji, Ko. ; 
-sal, Charan. 

✓ 

Yisa, Ko. ; -bhAi, Gr. 

C. 


PomlA, Odha, Ranifig, Selar, Surarig, Theba, 
Unad, Yisaman. WAskur. 


W 


Punji, Ko. ; RAdba, Kuril. ; Raju, Kuril. ; Sbam- 


(b.) Grdsiu. — Agarsirig, AmAbbai, AnubbAi, ba, Gr. ; Sujaba, Gr. ; TajubA, Gr. ; Uji, Br. ; 
AtabbAi, Baliabbui, BApji, DepAlji, Godbbai, Walu, Ko. 


THE GIRNAR MAHATMYA. 


About thirty chapters in the Frabhdsa Khctrtdcc 
are allotted to the description of G i r n A r 
and the holy places about it. The account 
relates rather to the sanctity of the place than to 


AN GAL 



its topography, — consisting of various m 
stories related by Siva to bis wife PArvati. It 
is the common practice of Hindu writers of 
mythology to put stories and descriptions into 
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the mouth of some god, Siva being generally which greatly interferes with the proper perform - 
chosen for this purpose, — evidently with a view ance of my duty of protecting. By the boons 
to bestow on their account that respect which granted by you the Daityas are enabled to 
it would otherwise want ; and the author of the harass mankind. Moreover you are propitiated 
Prabhasa Khanda has, in the Girnar Mdhdtmya, with a trifling service. Such being the case, who 


conformed to the rule of his brethren. Through- 


will undertake to perform my duties ?’ Siva said 
out the whole of it one c,annot but notice the in reply, ‘ It is my natural habit to be pleased 
attempt made to exalt Siva above all other gods, at once, and it shall never be abandoned. How- 


even above Vishnu. 


ever, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So say- 


Though the stories are related by Siva, their ing, Siva left Kailasa and instantly disappeared, 
subjects are often incidents in his own past life Parvati said she could not live without Siva : 

and that of Parvati his wife, who is his hearer ; thereupon all the gods, together with Parvati, 

and we find Siva sometimes quoting dialogues set out in search of him. Siva having arrived at 
held previously between gods or sages. the Vastrapatha Kshetra east off his 

According to the Oirndr Mdhdtmya, P r a - garments, and divesting himself of his bodily 

b h ft, s a Kshetra is the holiest of all places of form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods 

Hindu sanctity, and it is curious enough to note and Parvati also arrived soon after at the V astra- 

that Girntir, or Vastrapatha, as it is patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu 

called, is said to be holier than Prabhasa by sent away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on 

as much as a barleycorn. Many of the chief the mountain of It a i v a t . Parvati took a seat 

Hindu gods and heroes have their names con- on the top of the Ujiyaiita (Girnar). The king of 

nected with the numerous places of sanctity in serpents also came thither by a subterranean 

Vastrapatha. The gods have consented to reside path. The Ganga and other rivers also came 

here permanently, and the heroes have per- by the same way. The gods, choosing different 


formed pilgrimages to Girnar. 


spots, seated themselves there. Parvati then 


The priests who are to officiate in the cere- from the top of Girnar began to sing the praises 

monies of pilgrimages are the Girnar Brahmans. of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, 
Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pil- and graciously showed his form to Parvati and 


grim 


The number of this class of Brahmans 


in Ivathiawad is considerable, and a peculiar 
sanctity attaches to them. It appears from the 
Prabhasa Khanda that they did not originally 
dwell in Kathiawful. Their first abode, as 
stated in the Girnar Mdhdtmya , was at the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

The general name for the holy places about 
Girnar is Vastrapatha, It is not now in 
general use, but the following story relates how 
it came to have this name : 

‘ One day Siva and Parvati were sitting 
together in Kailasa, when the latter inquired of 
Siva, ‘ My lord, will you kindly tell me by what 
kind of devotion, by what kind of charity, by 
what charms, what adventures and what works 
you are propitiated, by men V Siva said, ‘ I 
am pleased with those who are kind to all crea- 
tures, who always tell the truth, never commit 

I 

adultery, and always stand in the front in a 
field of battle.’ The discourse had arrived at this 
stage when Brahma and other gods came to 
Kailasa ; Vishnu was also among them. Vishnu 

' t o • * • 

said to Siva, ‘ You always give boons to Daityas, 


the gods. Pleased at seeing him, all the gods 
requested Mahadeva to return to Kailasa, and 
Mahadeva consented to do so on condition that 
Parvati, the gods, and the Ganga and other 
rivers agreed to remain in Vastrapatha. They all 
did so, whereupon Mahadeva, leaving a part of 

Parvati also 


went 


did the same. Vishnu from that time has con- 
tinued to reside on the Raivatak mountain, and 
Parvati or Aruba has dwelt on the top of the 

Ujiyaiita.’ 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received 
the name of Vastrapatha from the circum- 
stance of Siva’s casting off his vastra or gar- 
ments when he repaired thither, incensed at the 
offence given by Vishnu. We also see the su- 


6 


We 


the following extract, which also tends to exalt 

the position of that deity : 

‘ Once upon a time in ages gone by, Brahma’s 
night came on, and the three gods Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva were re-united in one being or 
person, and the whole world came to an end. 
Afterwards, Brahma’s day again began, and the 
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three gods again came into a state of separate 


The story proceeds to relate how Siva was 


existence. Brahma undertook the work of crea- insulted by his father-in-law Daksha, in that 
tion, Vishnu applied himself to the task of pro- he was not invited to a sacrifice performed by 


tecting, and Siva promised to attend to his work 


of destroying. Brahma then created Dalcsha- 

prajapati and the seven Lokas or regions. One 

day Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and other gods 

happened to go to Mount Kailasa, Avhere a dispute 

soon arose between Brahma and Siva as to 

superiority, — Brahma said he was superior to 

Siva, Avho also set up a like claim to preeminence. 

A great altercation ensued, and the quarrel ran' 

0 


Daksha, and how Siva caused his destruction. 

The following extract relates to the sanctity 
of the Vastrapatha Ivshetra: — 
c There ruled formerly in a certain country 
a king whose name was Gaja. In the decline 
of life he entrusted the government of his 
kingdom to his son, and repaired to the banks of 
the Ganga with his wife, and dwelt there. After 
some time there came to the banks of the 


to snch a pitch that Siva was on the point of river a sage named Bhadra, accompanied by a 
inflicting- a blow on Brahma with his trident, large number of other sages. The sage, having 


inflicting- a blow on Brahma with his trident, large number of other sages. The sage, having 
when Vishnu interfered and persuaded Brahma bathed in the waters of the Ganga, sat down 
to acknowledge diva’s superiority, telling him on the bank for meditation and devotion. The 

the following story : — ‘ When I and you did not Raja happened to see him, and was tempted to 

exist, Siva lay asleep in the ocean, and when he go near him. The Raja Avas rejoiced to see him, 

willed to create fie first created you. I was and requested the sage to honour his house 

then created by you at Iris bidding. It was due by a visit. The sage consented, and went to 

to the grace of Siva that I assumed the form of the Raja’s abode. The Raja and his wife wor- 

a tortoise and protected the whole world. You shipped him, and, seating themselves before him 

f 

ought therefore to propitiate Siva.’ When with joined palms, they entreated Bhadra with 

Brahma heard this from Vishnu, he prayed to great humility to sIioav them the way to salva- 

tion. They said : ‘ 0 sage, mankind are Avancler- 
him, bade him ask for a boon. Brahma said, ‘My ing in a maze of life and death, being deceived 

lord, under your grace, I create the universe, and by the temptations of the world. Will your 


Siva, who, being thereby graciously pleased with 


I am thence styled Pitamaha, or grandfather. 

Favour me with such a boon that I may he able 

to create you.’ Vishnu approved and recom- 

mended this request of Brahma to Siva. Siva 

approved and granted it, and then disappeared. 


holiness oblige the world by pointing out a 
way by Avhich eternal bliss may be secured?’ 
The sage replied : ‘ The world abounds Avith many 
sacred rivers, such as the Ganga, and abodes 

r 

of Vishnu and Siva. But they bestow eternal 


Vishnu also Avent to his abode. Brahma then bliss Avhen people batbe in the rivers and visit 

brought the three Vedas again into existence, and the places' at particular seasons. But the Vas- 

as soon he had revived the fourth, the Atharva trapatha Kshetra grants to the pilgrim everlast- 
Veda, there came out from his mouth Siva, ing happiness in heaven at whatever time he 

having half his body like that of a man, and the chooses to go there. I was once on a tour to 


other half like that of a woman (Arddhcmdr !) . 
When Brahma saw Siva, he begged him to 
resolve himself into separate persons. Siva did 


the sacred places and I happened to see Vishnu. 
ITe told me I need not bother myself with visiting 
all the sacred places, — that I should only pay 


so accordingly, and besides produced from his a visit toDamodar and bathe in the waters 


body eleven other forms. The woman asked 
Brahma what she was to do. Brahma told her 
that she should take birth from Dakshapra- 
japati and be born his daughter. She accord- 
ingly did so, and became the daughter of Daksha, 
who, by the order of Brahma, married her to 
Siva. Brahma then begged Siva that he should 


of the Damodar Kunda, and that when I had 
done that, there should he nothing left for me 
to do. I have accordingly visited that sacred 
place.’ When the Raja heard this lie said, 
4 Reverend sire, it is my desire to know in what 
country the Vastrapatha’ Kshetra is situated, 

^ - and what rivers, what mountains, and what 

undertake the work of creation. Siva said forests there are in it . I * * * 5 The sage replied : ‘The 
that he would coniine himself to his own work of land which contains the Kshetra is surrounded 
destroying, and that Brahma had better keep the by the sea. It contains many large towns, 
creation in his own hands ; and Brahma agreed. 5 There is a mountain named U j i y a n t a near 
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nu, the Svarnarekha, Brahma Kunda, Brah- 
mesvara, Gangesvara, Kalmegha, Indresvara, 
Raivataka mountain, Ujiyanta mountain, Revati 


Siva gives the following directions for the 


guidance of pilgrims visiting the V astrapatha : — 
4 In the west of the Vastrapatha lies the holy 
mountain ofUnnavishka (now called Osam), 
which receives its name from the circumstance 



•rim 


t 

B h a v a n a t h a, and to the west of it the moun- 
tain of Raivataka, from whose golden top 
rises a river which is called S v a r n a r e k h a . 

The summits of the mountain look like huge Kunda, Kubhisvara, Bhima Kunda, and Bhimes- 
elephants. Birds of various kinds amuse the vara. These are the celebrated sacred places 
pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons in the Antargraha Kshetra.’ 
are engaged in digging in the mines for metal. 

Nala, Nriga, Nahuslia, Yayiiti, Dhundumara, 

Bharata, and Bhagiratha have, by the perform- 
ance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting ce- 
lestial happiness. The river Svarnarekha has 

its origin in Patala. The king of serpents also of Bhima having killed the giant Unnaka there, 
came from Patala, through the channel of the In that mountain there is a cavity which goes 
river, to visit the god Damodar. Samba, clown as far as Patala. There are many 
Pradyumna, and other Yadavas dwell in or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats 

the Kshetra, with their wives and children, and of saints, and many gold mines. When 
protect it with their countless forces. Their 
wives bestow large charities on Brahmans. 

There is a tank or kunda near Damodar, con- 
structed by Revati which goes by the name of I and tlien bow down to Gangesvara Mahadeva, 
Raivataka. There is also another holy tank situated near it, and perform a srMdha. He 
called Brahma Kunda, where the god Damodar should then go to Siddhesvara Mahadeva and 
comes to bathe at noon every day. Any one Chakra Tirtha (now known as Triveni), then to 
who erects a temple of five stones in this Lokesvara, and then to Indresvara, which lies to 
kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of the west of Siddhesvara. Then he should pay his 
heaven for five thousand years. The period of respects to the goddess Yakshesvari, which is in 
happiness varies according to the size of the the Yakshvan (now called Lakhavan) wood, also 
temple built. Around the Raivataka is a lying to the west of the mountain of Mangal. He 
plain four miles in extent, which is called should then direct his steps towards the moun- 
AntargrahaKshetra. It is of the highest . tain of Raivataka, and having there bathed in 
sanctity. Its water possesses the property of the Revati Kunda and Bhima Kunda and seen the 
dissolving the bones of dead bodies, and on image of Damodar, he should come to Bhava- 
that account it is termed V i 1 i y a k a . There natha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and other 

** I - _ — - « . 't i • r 

dwell also many ascetics, who by practising 
austerities procure salvation.’ The sage then Ujiyanta. The pilgrim should perform the rites 

1 • 1 > 1 O * J * m a At- 


bathe in the waters called Ganga Strota, which 
lie to the west of the mountain of Mangal, 


kunds. he should ascend the ' mountain 


wife 


performed in a pilgrimage 


Amba 


umna 


left the place. 

by some followers, went to the Vastrapatha ^ - 

Kshetra, reaching there about the full-moon in Deri, HMMpaglan (the elephant’s foot) the 
the month of Kitrtik. After bathing there, the Rasakupika (mercurial well), the Satkuncta 

Baja was proceeding to visit Bhavanatha and (seven tanks), Gaumukha, Ganga and [the 

V ^ 1 • (^*1 '1 ""l _ t\ x-v V* » rl rt -yrA n trr In A 

Damodar, when cars from heaven arrived and ? 

waited for him. The Raja, with his wife and lave become Buddhas m the Kali age. 

followers, got into the cars and ascended to 
heaven.’ 

In reply to Parvati’s questions asking for the 
boundaries of the Antargraha Kshetra 


The following extract probably refers to the 


Vaman 


incarnation 


The place was at first 
Y amanapura, which was 


Banthali 


referred to in the above paragraph, Siva says, afterwards changed to Yamanasthali, and this 
‘The Kshetra extends from the river Svar- last word in the course of time became cor- 

narekha, which lies to the east of the town of 
Karnakubja (Junagadh), to the mountain 

of Ujiyanta. It contains the following sacred a king by name Bah. Under his rule his 
spots Damodar, Bhavanatha, Damodar Yish- subjects enjoyed happiness. He was a wor- 


bora 
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shipper of Vishnu and performed many sacrifices. this curse when he should in the course of his 

Lions and deer, cats and dogs, peacocks and holy tour on the earth as an incarnate being, 

serpents, which are natural enemies of each have arrived in Vastrapatha, by which circuni- 

other, lived in peace in his kingdom. One day stance, they said, the place would be holier than 

Narada, having wandered on the earth, came to Prabhasa even, by as much as a barleycorn, 

the garden in heaven which is called Nahdan and that his body, by some mysterious cause, 

Vana, and not having yet seen any quarrel he would then assume vast proportions. After 

was greatly afflicted. He said to himself that this incident the seven Rishis and Narada came 

until he had heard the clashing of the weapons back to Indra and informed him that Vishnu 

of combatants, and until he had seen streams would go down to the earth under the name of 

of blood, his soul could not be at rest. He Vaman, and, assuming a dwarfish form, would 

therefore proposed to himself to bring about punish Bali. Now Vishnu became incarnate 

enmity between Indra and Bali. Accordingly in the world assuming a small figure, and after 

he went to the court of Indra, and there, some time, pursuing his holy tour, arrived at 

after praising Bali, he said, ‘ 0 Indra, Bali 

does not' even care to notice you. Your 

celestial damsels desire to make love to him. 

Your wives also picture to themselves the that he would practise such severe austerities 

figure of Bali and think of him night and day. tliat Somanatha himself should come to him. So 


Vastrapatha. Having bathed in the Svarna- 
rekka, he bethought himself, 4 Shall Ifirstgo to see 
Somanatha or Bliavanatka P ’ He then resolved 


he began his devotion. 


Some days having 
passed in such austerities, Somanatha caused a 
chasm in the earth and came out in the form of 
a liiiga and stood before Vaman. He desired 


He is a Daitya, and therefore an enemy of yours. . 

You should wage war with him.’ Inflamed by 
this speech of Narada, Indra called the com- 
mander of his forces and ordered him to hold in 
readiness his troops without losing time, as ho Vaman to ask whatever he wished. Vaman, 

said he wanted to go to chastise Raja Bali. with joined palms, said, ‘My lord, if you are 

Brihaspati, the minister of the gods, who was pleased with me, be so gracious as to reside here, 

sitting by, advised Indra not to enter preci- I further desire that a town may be founded 

pitately into hostilities with Bali, and, before here, to be called after my name.’ Siva expressed 

taking any action, to consult Vishnu, who, he compliance and disappeared. Vaman then set 

said, was the disposer of the affairs of the uni- out towards the Ujiyahta, and on his way saw 

verse and who was cognizant of everything. five persons glowing like fire. V a man was 

Indra thereupon despatched the seven Rishis to astonished to see them, and asked who they 

the mountain of Mandara to invite Vishnu. were. One of them said in reply that he was 

The seven ran with haste. Narada also followed Ekapada (‘ the one-footed’). Another said he 

them. On his way Narada saw some Rishis, was Giridaruna. The third gave his name as 

the chief of whom was Valkhilya (whose body Sinkanada (‘lion’s roar’). The fourth said his 

was as small as a man’s thumb), bathing in name was Meghanada (thunder) . The name of 

the river which flowed by the side of the moun- the fifth was Kalmegha. They declared that 

tain of Mahdarackal. Narada bowed to them, they were the guardians of the holy place, and 

and informing them of the mission of the seven, that they were pleased with him. Vaman be- 

proposed that they should wait there to salute 
them, as they would be returning with Vishnu. ing there to guard the Ksketra. Thereupon Eka- 


sought them to do him the favour of remain- 


At this instant Vishnu and the seven came 
up, who, seeing the small figure of Val- 
khilya and the other Rishis, laughed at them. 
The latter got exceedingly angry and cursed 
Vishnu, saying, ‘Thou skaltbe also as dwarfish 
as we are.’ When Vishnu heard this he 
turned pale, and he and the seven begged 
pardon, and entreated Valkhilya and the others 
to have mercy on them. They granted pardon, 
and told Vishnu that he should be free from 


pfida took his station at the foot of the moun- 
tain ; Giridaruna chose the top of the mountain 
for his abode ; Meghanada quartered himself on 
the summit of the Uj iyahta ; the Bliavani peak was 
appropriated by Sinkanada ; and Kalmegha con- 
tented himself with the banks of the Svarna- 

rekka. Vaman then -worshipped these guardians 

of the Kshetra and ascended Ujiyahta. He be- 
held Bkaviini, and as he was greeting the sun 
he saw Siva in the air. He thereupon praised 
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giva, who was thereby pleased, and told him 
that he (Viiman) was now free from his 
curse, and that in a short time his body would 


that Raja Bali was a worshipper of Vishnu, and 
besides he himself was destitute of power, and 
was therefore unable to undertake the task. 


begin to enlarge. Siva further told him to Narada said, c You are the same Vishnu who 
ask whatever boon he desired. * Vaman applied became incarnate as Varaha and Nrisinha, and 
for directions as to the method to be followed j your present incarnation is also for accom- 
in performing the pilgrimage of the Vastrapatha, j plishing the work of gods. You will hereafter 
which he desired to do. Siva replied, ‘ On the I become incarnate as Paras ur am a, Rama, Bud- 


north-west of the Vastrapatha there is a large 
tank, and to the west of the tank is a wood of 
Bilva trees, which contains an earthen lihga, 
by seeing which on the Sivaratri day a hunter 
obtained admission to Kailasa, and Inclra was j the town of Bali. There he lived and took 


dha, and Kalki ; and Indra and other gods 
desire that you should press Bali do wn to Patala. 
Please, therefore, fulfil the desire of the gods bv 


chastising Bali.’ Vaman complied and came to 


absolved from the sin of the slaughter of a 


| his meals at the houses of Brahmans, pursuing his 
Brahman. There is another linga to the west of j studies of the Vedas, and at the same time impart- 
this, which was established by Kubera. South- j ing instruction in them to the sons of the Brail- 


east of Bhavanatha is the seat of the Rakshasa 
called Hidamba, and near it is a consecrated spot 


mans. Some time passed in this way. One day 
while Bali was engaged in his sacrifice, Vaman 


f * • 

dedicated by Yama to Siva. There is also another j came to his pavilion and was received with great 
place near it dedicated to Siva, which was estab- | reverence by Bali. Bali expressed to his priest, 


Sukra Acharya, that it was a most fortunate 
circumstance that Vaman, a sage deeply read 
in the Vedas, had honoured his sacrifice, and 
that he (Bali) would grant whatever request 

t A 

might be made by him. Sukra Acharya showed 
the north-east of Bhavanatha which is called j the Raja that charities bestowed on the blind 


lished by Chitragupta, and which is called 
Chitra gup tes vara . On the west of Bhavanatha 
is a linga which was established by Brahma ; it is 
known by the name of Kedaresvara, and Brahma 
is always present there. There is a linga on 


Indresvara from its being founded by Indra 
at the time of his visit to the earthen linga, 
when he was redeemed from the sin of the 
murder of a Brahman. Ton should therefore see 
all these places, as also Damodar on the Raiva- 

r 

taka.’ Having said this, Siva disappeared. Then 
Vaman, according to Siva’s direction, visited the 
different places and took up his abode on the 
west of Bhavanatha. 

4 Meanwhile Narada thought in his mind that 

O 

Vishnu would descend on the earth and over- 
throw Bali. Yet his mind was not at ease, as there, 
was no struggle going on. He said to himself, 
4 1 went to instigate Indra, but Briliaspati 
defeated my object : I shall therefore now go to 
Raja Bali.’ Accordingly he went to Bali, who 
received him with great respect and worshipped 
him. Naracla told Bali that the gods could not 
brook his prosperity, and that they had contrived 
a plan for his overthrow. He also told him that 
he should be on his guard. He added that he 
was going to Vishnu, who had come to Raivataka, 
having assumed a small shape with a particular 
motive. Narada then went to Vaman and told 
him that he ought to go and subdue Bali, who 


and the deaf, on dwarfs and oil cripples, bore no 
fruit. Bali said, however that might be, in his 
eyes a man learned in the Vedas was like 
Vishnu. He -then told Vaman that all his 
w r ealth was his, and that he might ask whatever 
he desired. Vaman said he was not covetous, 

like other Brahmans. He only desired space 

■ 

such as lie could cover in three steps, wherein 
to give instruction to his pupils. Bali granted 
the request, and as he was pouring water on 
the palm of Vaman, the latter became so tall 
and huge that the sun appeared no higher than 
his navel. Thus by two steps he occupied the 
whole world and all the regions, and there 
was no room for the third step. Vaman there- 
upon asked Bali where he should step for the 
third time. Bali said that his head was the 
proper place for his foot. Vaman thereupon 
pressed Bali down to Patala. This gave great 
joy to the gods. Vaman then founded a town, 
called after him V a manapur, on the west ol 
Bhavanatha, on a site which was recommended 

A 

by Garga Acharya.’ 

There remain only two or three stories in the 
Girndr Mdhdtmya unmentioned. One of them 


was going to make a sacrifice. Vaman replied j is a long one relating to the Mrigi Kirn da. The 
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author there gives unbounded scope to his 
imagination, and furnishes a very beautiful illus- 
tration of the Hindu belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The other stories tell how 
the mountains and the Girnar Brahmans came 
into Y astrapatha. But the above extracts will 


convey a sufficiently correct idea of the charac- 
ter of the contents of the Muhutmya. Siva 
o'lves a caution to Parvati against disclosing 

O w O 

this account of the Vastrapatlia to an un- 
believer. Ivailasa is promised to the hearer of 
this story. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROFESSOR WEBER ON THE YAYANAS, 
MAHABHASHYA, RAMAYANA, AND 

KRISHNAJANMASHTAMf. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary .” 

Sir, — Since I last wrote, you have produced 
some more translations of papers written by me 
on different points of Indian literature and anti- 
quities, and I am very thankful to you for this 
honour. On the other hand, there have appeared, 
either in your columns or in those of other Indian 
journals, several articles directed against the views 
maintained by me therein, or in the papers for- 
merly translated by you. I think it proper there- 
fore, with your leave, to notice them cursorily, and 
to defend or to give up my own positions accord- 
ing to the value of the objections 'raised. Follow- 
ing the chronological order, I divide my observa- 
tions under four heads : 1, the Ya van a s ; 2, the 
Mahdbhdshya ; 3, the Rdmdyana; 4, the Krishna- 
janmdshtami . 

1. The Yavanas. — Mr. Rehatsek’s translation of 
my paper Hindu Pronunciation of Greek, and Greek 
Pronunciation of Hindu Words (vol. II. pp. 143-150), 
has elicited from the pen of Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mifcra a very curious article “ On the supposed 
identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of Sans- 
krit writers” (Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 1874, pp. 246-79). 
I leave aside all speculations as to the etymology 
and origin of the name itself, as foreign to the 
question at issue, and restrict myself to the his- 
torical proofs of its actual occurrence in India. 

The oldest passages in which we as yet find it 
are those famous edicts of king Priyadasi, 
which mention twice the Antiyoka Yona- 
r a j a , once alone (tabl. II.), and again along with 
T u 1 a m a y a,* A ntikona, Maka,Aliksa(in), 
d a 1 a : see the facsimile of the Khalsi Inscription 
in Cunningham’s Archceological Survey , I. 247, pi. 
xli. This facsimile gives us in the seventh line 
also the reading Yona-ka(m)bojesu, the very com- 
pound which is used so often in the Pali texts, 
and which (see my Indische Streifen , II. 321) fixes, 
if other proof was required, the geographical 
position of the Y o n a s by that of the other 
frontier-people so closely allied with them therein, 


the Kambojas. Wherever we find them both 
mentioned in this compound, or even only along 
with each other, we may be quite sure that we 
have to understand under the Yonas the Bak- 
trian Greeks, the neighbours of Kabul. This 
decides at once the question also as to the mean- 
ing of Yavancc in the oldest works in the Brahmanic 
literature in which the word is mentioned, — the 
Mahdbhdrata , Mahdbhdshya , and Rdmdyana . The 
compound Saka-Yavanam in the Bhdshya shows 
the Yavanas in a similar intimate connection also 
with the Sakas, Indoskythes (and in my opinion, 
see Ind. St-udien , XIII. 306, the Yavana king 
mentioned in it as. the besieger of S ak e t a is not 
necessarily to be taken as a G ree k king, but may 
possibly already denote a Saka king, as the name 

of the Yavana s went with their supremacy to 

* 

their successors in it, the Sakas ; see below). There 

is only one apparently older passage in which 

the name of the Yavanas is mentioned, viz. 

that sAtraof Panini which teaches to form the word 

• \ 

Yavandni ( lipi , writing of the Yavana, as the 
vartlikaJedra explains). But the age of Panini is not 
settled at all ; and though he may be older than the 
passages of the Mahdbhdrata , and is really older of 
course than the Mahdbhdshya or the 1 Idmdyana, 
still there is not the slightest pp A oof that he also 
preceded Alexander and the establishment of the 
Greek Baktrian kingdoms. And, no such proof 
existing , it is certainly very provoking to take just 
this his mentioning of the Yavanas as a proof to 
the contrary , viz. of his being later than Alexander 
(conf. Ind . Stud; XIII. 375) : for it would no 
doubt be very hard to understand under the 
Yavanas of this Gandhara author any other 
people but those famous neighbours of the 
K ambojas and Gandharas, and this the 
more so, as in fact we know at present of no other 
people of that name. For with regard to the 
opinion of some scholars, Lassen for instance, 
that Yavana was used by the Hindus originally 
for a Semitic tribe or nation, we must consider it as 
a mere gratuitous supposition, so long as it is not 
substantiated by any real fact. Where are the 
passages to countenance it P Let them be brought 



* At Junagadh, Turamayo. 
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forward to enable us to test them. Meanwhile, 
for want of any such evidences as I have adduced 
above in support of the identity of the Yavanas 
with the Greeks, we have at present no choice 
but to stick to that . And the historical origin of 
this denomination is, moreover, close to hand. We 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenidae that they had no other name for the 
Greeks but Ya-u-na (the Ionians of Minor Asia 
having been the first Greeks with whom they 
came in contact, they called the Greek nation in 
general by their name). Maybe already at that 
time the name had come over to India through 
the medium of a few of those Indian auxiliary 
troops in the army of Darius that escaped its gene- 
ral defeat and returned safely home. But the real 
notoriety of the name in India dates first from 
the time when Alexander waged war against her, 
as it was no doubt by Persian interpreters that 
the communications between the two parties 
(Greeks and Hindus) were carried on, and from 
these Persians the concpiered people at large 
learned the name of their conquerors. The poli- 
tical supremacy of the Greeks in the north-west of 
India lasted for about 250 years, during which 
their culture and their name took deep root and 
left deep traces ; when they ceased to be inde- 
pendent, their name passed, together with their 
sovereignty, titles, coinage, &c., to their rivals and 
successors, the Indoskythians (&akas), and after- 
wards from them step by step to the other foreign 
nations reigning in the north-west of India, — to 
the Parthians, Persians, — and finally to the Arabs 
and the Moslems in general. 

With regard to my own paper mentioned above, 
I beg to call attention to a very interesting, com- 
munication of M. Julien Vinson in the Bevue de 
Linguistiqne c VI. 120 If. I had incidentally ob- 
served (II. 147 n.) that I did “ not think was 

connected with Sikhin also the word 

togei , supposed to be Malabarian, can scarcely have 


peuplades Dravidiennes, et que c’est de celles-ci 
qu’ils ont re<ju les paons appelees par elles 
probablement tukei , peut-etre toki. II n’y a pas 
loin de cette forme aux lemons de la Bible/’ 
This agrees perfectly well with the Malayalam 
derivation of the Sanskrit Sringavera ((cyyifSepi), 

‘ ginger,’ given by my honoured friend Dr. Burnell 
in these columns, vol. I. p. 352. 

2. The MahdbJidshya. — I have given in the In- 
dische btudien, XIII. 293-502, a detailed exposition 
of the religious, historical, geographical, social and 
literary dates resulting from the contents of this 
highly valuable work, introduced by a discussion 
of the critical questions relating to its age and com- 
position, and to the authority and evidence-power 
of the words and passages it contains. Some of 
these points have been discussed meanwhile also in 
your columns, and others added, which I had failed 
to notice. At the end of my paper (pp. 497-502) I 
have already answered the objections of Prof. 
Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant . vol.II.pp. 238-40), but I beg 
to return here to some of them. I have first to 
state that in the principal passage as to the age 
of Patanjali, viz. the scholium to Panini III. 2. 123 
( vartamdnelat),\>\\QovdpeTs . plur. bhavanti as given 

by Bhandarkar in vol. I. p. 300n. 

and repeated thus by myself, Ind. Stud. XIII. 309, is 

to be changed to the nom. sing, bhavanti , the 

present tense, as the Banaras edition really has. 

The sense of the passageitself is however not altered 

by this correction, and with regard to that I must 

concede indeed that Bhandarkar’ s remark, that 

• • * 

the purport of the passage Pushyamitram ydja - 
ydmah “is exactly similar to arunad Yavanah Sake- 
tarn, the historical value of which is admitted by 
Prof. Weber,” hits the very point of the question. 
But on the other, hand I have to draw attention to 
the possibility that both passages may perhaps 
be considered as not at all test-evidences for 
Patanjali’s own age, butmay belong to the so-called 
murdh db his Ml: ta uddharana which he found al- 


originated from Hkhin, but is rather perhaps some ready in the traditional vritti of Panini s text, in 
Dakhani word, which in that case might very well which case they ought very probably to be con- 
be the root of the Hebrew word.” M. Vinson starts sidered as test-evidences for the age of Panini 

from this my remark and shows that togei is really a himself [Ind. Stud. XIII. 315,319, 320, 498). I 

Tamil word meaning “plume de paon, queue de have further to retract my opposition to Bhan- 

paon, paon,” and is radically connected with other darkar’s taking the word yathd lauk ikavaidikesh u 

Tamil words and roots. Thus he arrives at the as a varttika, for I am informed by Prof. Kiel horn 

% 

result: “ Si les marins de Salomon sont reelle- that he has got hold of a manuscript of the vdrttika- 

ment alles dans ITnde, s’ils ont clebarque sur pdtha ( a great desideratum as yet for the right 

une terre dont ils ont transcrit le nom ’Ophir, understanding of the Blidshya), and that according 

s’ils ont rapporte des paons de cette terre, si to this MS. the work of the vdrt tikaJcdr a really 

cette terre est celle habitee par les Abhira, non begins with the very words in question, siddhe — vai - 

loin des benches de l’lndus, il est necessaire diJceshu . In his “Allusions to Krishna in Patau - 

d’admettre que ces anciens Semites ont eu affaire, jali’s Mahdbhdshya , ” (Ind. Ant III. 14-16) Bhan- 

soit au pays meme des Abhira, soit sur un autre darkar has added one metrical passage more which 

point de la cote occidentale de ITnde, avec des had escaped my notice (VI. 3. 6, Jandrdanas tv 
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dtmachaturtha eva) to those enumerated already by 
myself {hid. Stud. XXII. 349 ff.). He takes all these 
passages as real quotations by Patanjali himself, 
and as dating, therefore, from the middle of the 
second century before Christ, and he adduces them 
as testimonies not only to show “ that the stories 
about Krishna and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars wquld make 

them, who find in Christ a prototype of Krishna, 

and in the Bible the original of the Bhagavadgitd , ,” 

but also against those “ who believe our Puranic 

literature to be merely a later growth,” and as 

direct proofs “ that some such works as the 

Hariva/iisa and the Purdnas must have existed 

» 

then. ” Here I have to remark that even without 
paying the least attention to the unsafeness of the 
ground on which we stand here, and even while 
fully taking these words and quotations as dating 
really from the very time of Patanjali, they do not 
yield anyhow the conclusions at which Bhandarkar 
arrives with regard to them. They are quite 
conclusive and very welcome indeed as testimo- 
nies for that worship of Krishna, as a god or 
demigod, which forms an intermediate stage be- 
tween his position in the epic as a warrior 

and hero of the Yrishni race and his eleva- 

% • 

tion to the dignity of Vishnu, of the supreme 
Being, of God (bid. Stud . XIII. 349 ff.), but 

they do not interfere at all with the opinion 
of those who maintain, on quite reasonable 
grounds, that this latter development of the wor- 
ship of Kr i shna , and especially the legendary 
and ritualistic portion of it, has been influenced 
to a certain degree by an acquaintance with the 
doctrines, legends, and symbols of the early Chris- 
tian ages ; or even with the opinion of those who 
are inclined to find in the Bhagavadgitd traces of 
the Bible : for, though I for my part am as yet 
not convinced at all in this respect, the age of the 
Bhagavadgitd is still so uncertain that these spe- 
culations are at least not shackled by any chronor 
logical obstacles. I beg to remark here, prasahgena, 
that the origin of the worship of Krishna as a 
god or demigod is as yet in complete obscurity. 
Kansa seems to have been a demon as well as 
Bali, and very probably Krishna too, — though 
he appears in the epic as a warrior, and in the 
Chhdndogya TJpanishad as fi thirsty’ for holy informa- 
tion, — is to be traced back to a mythological base, 
as his intimate connexion with Arjuna, him- 
self a name and form of In dr a (according to 
the Satapatha Brdhmana and to the legends in the 
KausMtahi TJpanishad), points to a common origin 
of them both ; but at present we look still in vain 
for a key to solve this mystery, which is the more 
mysterious as the meaning of both names (the Black 
and the White) appears d 'priori more appropriate 


for deadly antagonists than for intimate friends, 

It is curious enough that the name of a paternal 

uncle of Krishna, Akr lira, who is mentioned 

already by Yaska (II. 2 ; Roth takes the passage 

to be an interpolation), seems to appear even- in 

the Avesta , though indeed in the form of Akhrhra 

(with long d at the beginning), son of Hus- 

ravanh (Bus ravas). But to return to Bhan- 

♦ 

darkar. That there existed a Puranic literature 
at the time of the Bhdshya is very probable ; 
we did not need these quotations to feel almost 
sure of that, for we know that itihdsas and purdnas 


is ted even as early as the time of the Brdhmanas, 
but that “ our Puranic literature,” that “ some 
such work as the Ilarivanm and the Purdnas , must 
have existed at the time of Patanjali,” is more than 
I can gather from those highly interesting state- 
ments about the popularity of dramatic repre- 
sentations of Kansa’s death at the hands of his 
sister’s son Krishna, and the subjugation of Bali, 
and from those metrical passages relating to 
Samkarshana, Kcsava, Janardana, 
Vasudeva, Krishna, which may as well 
have been taken from some sort of Mahdbhdrata 
existing at the time. About the existence of 
such a one, and even of a composition by Buka 
Vaiyasaki, at the time of the Bhdshya , there can be 
no reasonable doubt, though we must beware of go- 
ing beyond that and identifying with it directly our 
present text ; for the real age of an existing text can 
safely be judged only by the internal evidences 
afforded by its own contents, though even those 
must be handled with great care, for the more we 
learn about the history of a Hindu literary com- 
position, the clearer we see that there are many 
ways, to account for statements contained in it. 
Thus much is certain, that the high state of cul- 
ture which is apparent from what we learn from 
the Bhdshya about social, mercantile, political, and 
religious matters, as well as about the highly 
flourishing condition of sacred, learned, and secular 
literature, would involve even d priori also the ex- 
istence of a secular poetry , and it is therefore quite 
[ in accordance with the picture to be drawn from 
those other statements what we find mentioned 
in it in this respect. But highly valuable as these 
indications and the very quotations from that 
poetry are, we must take care to identify it directly 
with the poetry really in our possession. There is 
a gap between the two, which cannot be filled up, 
or even fairly bridged over, by such weak links, 
though they may serve indeed to connect them 
loosely together. The Indian climate (see my 
Lectures on the History of Indian Literature , pp. 
171 ff.) is not favourable to the preservation of 
written literature. Continued oral tradition, on the 
other hand, is but the reward and result of great 
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merit and great popularity ; the less significant and 
less popular works are simply lost. If this has 
been the case even with the Vedic literature (and 
indeed we have lost, as it seems, almost all of the 
old Brdhmanas and Sutras , only scanty debris 
remaining in quotations here and there), it is 
much more so with the secular poetry; the 
happier successor has put aside his surpassed 
predecessor, whose text is now no more learnt 
by heart or copied. Thus it has come to pass 
that what we have still of the old literature are 
only the mas ter- works, in which each branch of it 
reaches its culmination, and which served after- 
wards as models for the modern literature de- 
prived more or less of self-creative faculty. 

Thus far we have taken all these “ allusions” in 
words and passages as real evidences for Patan- 
jali’s time ; but after the publication of the con- 
cluding verses of the second chapter of the Vdlcya - 
pad/iya by Prof. Kielhorn in vol. III. pp. 285-287 
(at II. 63 the corresponding passage of Ind . Stud! 
V. 158-166 had been left out), I trust Bhandarkar 
too will now acknowledge that a work which has 
suffered such treatment and undergone so many 
fates as to receive on three different occasions the 
epithets vipldvita , bhrashta , vichhinna , is not to be 
trusted in all its details as conveying certain in- 
telligence about the date of its original author. 
In making use of any of them, we must always 
keep in mind (Ind. Stud. XIII. 320) the possibility 
that its testimony may not be valid for Patan- 
jali’s, nay, even for Chandracharya’s, but only for 
Jayapida’s time! whereas, on the other hand, truly 
it may as well indeed, on the contrary, belong to 
the above-mentioned mur dlidbhisliikta group, and 
go back even to Panini himself! We are here 
always in a bad dilemma what to choose. The 
safest way at present is no doubt to collect first, 
as I have tried to do, every statement which is to 
be found in the Bhdshya, and to leave it to the fu- 
ture to decide (or not to decide !) on the relative 
value of each single fact. 

3. The Rdmdyana.— P irst I have to thank Prof. 
Bhandarkar for having corrected (vol. II. p. 123) 
my erroneous statement that Gorresio’s edition 
had nothing to correspond with the passage quot- 
ed by Bhavabhhti from the end of the Bdlacharita 



( Bdlakdnda ) ; his remarks about the probable in- Indians witb the aborigines, but the hostil 


terpolations in Gorresio’s text at this very place 
appear to mb very judicious. Mr. Trimbak Te- 
lang has succeeded (vol. III. pp. 124, 266) in trac- 
ing the half- SI oka ^frf dT ^T^rTKr'I 


passage establishes beyond the reach of contro- 
versy the priority of time of Valmiki’s Rdmdyana 
over Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya. I am afraid ho is 
mistaken in this his assertion. Proverbial sayings 
of this sort might be introduced by any author into 
his work without the least difficulty. The verse 
contains nothing to show that it must have origin- 
ally belonged to the Rdmdyana it may as well 
have been taken by V a 1 m i ki from the Bhdshya, 
as by the Bhdshya from his work. Or, for instance, 

do those passages • • . W qTRR'r • • ^ f| 

IFTH ^frfrT . . R^T: ^cfffcT... which we find 
in Madhava’s S ar v adarsan as a mgr aha , § 1, as well as 
repeatedly in the Bhdshya (see Ind. Stud. XIII. 
326, 327, 341, 459), “ establish beyond the reach 
of controversy” the priority of Madhava over 
Patanjali? Here indeed we know the contrary 
as a fact, yet the other case is ofjustjjhe same 
stamp : and as we do not know Valmiki’s age from 
other sources, we certainly cannot establish it 
from this. There is, moreover, one circumstance at- 
tached to the verse, but overlookedbj Mr. Kaskinath 
Trimbak Telang, which makes it an utter impossibi- 
lity to consider Valmiki as its author. For he gives 
it himself only as a quotation , as an old popular verse 
according to Gorresio’s edition(q[^^%^ 

^fffdrfcT if )> as a fine popular one in the Bombay 
recension (^TFqpff ^•••)* I do not take this as 

an evidence that Valmiki borrowed it from the 
Bhdshya , — both may have taken it from a common 
source, — but thus much is certain, the verse is of 
no evidence at all as to the priority of Valmiki 
over the Bhdshya ! Nor has Mr. Telang been 
more fortunate with regard to those other in- 
dications of the existence of the Rdmdyana at the 
time of the latter, which he has brought forward 
in his former essay, " Was the Rdmdyana copied 
from Homer ?” and for a full discussion of which I 
must refer to Ind. Stud. XIII. 336 ff. 480 ff. 

I come now to Lassen’s general objections 
against my theory about the age and composition 
of the Rdmdyana as translated by Dr. Muir in 
your vol. III. pp. 102-4. Allow me first to remark 
that I cannot fully acknowledge the truth of the 
statement of my views as given by Lassen. For 
when he says that I maintain that “ the Rama - 
yana expresses not the struggle of the Aryan 


e 


attitude of the Buddhists and Brahmans to each 
other,” he confounds the views of Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler —which I am quoting and partly cri-. 
ticising, partly adopting, — with my own views, 
which are not settled on either side, but rather 


which is mentioned in the Bhdshya at Pan. III. . 

1, 67, fol. 48 i of the Banaras edition, and (but only j tend to combine both theories, and moreover to 


the three first words) at I. 3, 12, fol. 246 a, to the establish a third object as the probable original 
Rdmdyana, YI, 128, 2 Bombay edition, or YI. 110, | purport of the poem, viz. the restoration ot the 
3 Gorresio’s edition; and in his opinion “this ; national gods, the bringing back tie learers to 
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their allegiance to the Brahmanical gods. Further, 
I cannot find that I have identified Rama with 
Balarama, the mythical founder of agriculture ; 
“ it is very obvious to trace a connection between 
Rama and the agricultural demigod Rama 
Halabhrit” are my words, and in the note I 
refer also to the Raman Hvdstra of the Avesta. 
Finally, I am surprised to learn that in my opinion 
“ the victory of the second Rama over his elder 
namesake is to be considered as an echo of an 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems,” whereas 
in fact Parasurama (that “ elder namesake”) is 
nowhere even mentioned in my whole treatise. 


Rama directly “ as a divine personification of agri- 
culture what I maintain is simply that in the 
old legends, from which Valmiki drew, “ the reign 
of Rama was a golden age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then vigorously flourishing.” The 
whole character of R a m a is certainly not so 
much that of a warrior— though he appears in the 
Rdmdyana also in this capacity — as that of a 
righteous, mild and gentle genius or king,— as it 
were a B uddhist ideal of a prince. Now, whether he 
was originally only a mythic conception of some 
as yet undetermined physical phenomenon, or 
really, as Lassen takes him to be, an historical 


(Lassen no doubt has confounded the bow of personage, I dare not as yet decide. But when 

Jan aka, and what I say about its bending and Lassen goes on to say that Sit a too was origin- 
breaking, with the bow of Jamadagnya.) Now, ally an historical personage who was turned into 

what regards the objections themselves, first I a daughter of the earth, into a deified furrow, 

am glad to see that Lassen coincides with me in after Rama had been transported into the ranks 

regarding the Buddhistic narration of Rama as of the gods, I cannot follow him at all. The 

“ the now existing oldest form” of the Rama- goddess of the Yedic ritual, the spouse of Indra or 

legend; but on the other hand I am quite at a Par janya, or, as she appears in the Taittirtya JBrdb 

loss howto combine with this acknowledgment his man a, the daughter of Savitar and courtier of the 

notion that this narrative is only a misconception Moon, is protected by seven charms against such 

or distortion of the Brahmanical original. The a dethronement. — When Lassen calls it a “very 

very circumstance which he mentions in support paradoxical assumption” that the abduction ot 

of this, namely, that in the Dasaratha-j dtalca it is 
the sister , not the wife of Rama who accompanies 
him in his exile, — no doubt because she too is afraid 
of the queen her stepmother, — and further that she, 
the sister , becomes the wife of her brother after 
their return from the exile, appears to me to attest 
the great antiquity of this form of the legend. 

For it is only in the Yedic age (compare 


of this, namely, that in the Dasaratha-jdtaka it is S it a and the conflict around Lanka are echoes 
the sister , not the wife of Rama who accompanies of an acquaintance with the Homeric poems, as it 
him in his exile, — no doubt because she too is afraid imputes to the “ Brahmanical poets a great poverty 
of the queen her stepmother,— and further that she, in creative power,” I have simply to answer that 
the sister, becomes the wife of her brother after in literary history we have many instances of 
their return from the exile, appears to me to attest the very first poets having taken the ideas 

the great antiquity of this form of the legend. and materials for their poems partly from other 

For it is only- in the Yedic age (compare sources without any damage to their glory and 

3fITr 3P^fcT q^TTT Rile. X. 3, 3; and Ambika as to the halo of their creative power. I beg to 


sister of Rudra) and earlier, in the Aryan period, 
that we find traces of intermarriage between 
brothers and sisters (the hymn in Rilc.JZ. 10 seems 
to be composed just in order to put a stop to it !). 


mention only Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller. 
And when Lassen further remarks that an “ echo 
in this case would really presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the Homeric poems,” I beg to state 


k V » 0 _ <1 

The Buddhist) legend on the origin of the Sakya that I never maintained so much as that, nor do 


family has one instance more of the kind. That 
the Rdmdyana contains no direct allusions to the 
Buddhists is just ou,e of the points which I 
myself have brought forward as militating against 


I think this presupposition anyhow necessary. 
There is nothing more required than what I have 
assumed, viz. that “ some kind of knowledge oj 
the substance of the Homeric story found its way 


Talboys Wheeler’s theory. — With regard to the to India,” and here found a fertile soil in the 

next consideration of Lassen’s, about the wars mind of Valmiki, who combined some ideas from 

between the Brahmanical kings of Southern India it with the old mythic or historical legends of 

and the Buddhists of Ceylon, and to his remark the golden age of Rama, and created by his own 

that an attack on the part of the Buddhists could poetical genius that great poem which is the 


only proceed from the side of Ceylon, I confess 
my inability to understand their pertinency to 
the points in question ; moreover I beg to draw at- 
tention to the fact that the M ahavanso mentions 
repeated invasions in Ceylon from India dating in 

b.c. 25 7, 207, and 103 (pp. 127, 128, 203, Tumour’s 

translation).— Further, as I have not “identified” 
Rama with Balarama, it is of no consequence that 
the Brahmans always accurately distinguish be- 
tween the two, nor have I regarded the second 


wonder and the love of every Hindu. To deny to 
the Hindus any traces whatever of # such an ac- 
quaintance with the Homeric saga cycle seems 
to me rather hard, after what we find in the Pah 
writings about Kirke and the Trojan horse ; and 
as in the Janaka-j dtaka the rescue of a prince 
from shipwreck by a sea-goddess is combined 
with the bending of a great bow by him, and win- 
ning thus the hand of the Queen, I feel for my 
part fully convinced that here too (and conse- 
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quently also in the bow of Janaka in the Rdmd- 
ma) we have before ns an “echo” of the story 



of Odysseus, Leukothea, and the great bow which 

won him back his Penelope ; I am far from 

attempting to base every story of a bent bow 

on it, but this one I do. — Further, even while 

waiving the question whether the Hindus derived 

their zodiacal signs from the Greeks, not from 

the Ckaldasans (see, however, Ind. Stud. II. 

414 ff.), I do not see how the astronomical data' 

occurring in the Rdmdyana ; are to have no force 

at all as proofs ; it is almost certain that the 

Hindus got their knowledge also oHh.Q planets from 

the Greeks (for in the oldest passages in which 

they are mentioned, Mars and war, Mercury and 

commerce, J upiter and sacrificial ritual are brought 

into relation), and the mentioning of the planets in 

the Rdmdyctna points, no doubt, to a time when 

that Grecian influence was an established custom. 

/ 

The reference “ to the Tavams and Sakas [add 
the Pahlavas, Ivambojas, &c.] as powerful nations 
in the northern region ’ is — not “ to show that these 
nations were known to the Hindus as sucli' ! 

•but pray, as what ? I think Lassen said they 
were mentioned “ as powerful nations in the 
northern region ’ ; is this not the same with an 
establishment of their dominion in that quarter ? 
Finally, I have to remark that the Jtdjatarangint , 
I. 116, does not contain (as Lassen says it does) 
any statement that the king of Kasmir Damo- 
dara (reigning in the beginning of the first 
century B.c. according to Lassen himself) “ caused 
the Rdmdyana, with all its episodes, to he read to 
him” ; for the text says quite the contrary, — that 
Damodara is still ( adyd'pi ) to be seen, his curse 
not yet ended, as he has not been able to fulfil 
the .necessary condition, viz. to hear the whole 
Rdmdyana in one day. To close, I may be allow- 
ed to add to those correspondences in the Dasa - 
raihajdtaka with verses in the Rdmdyana which 
have already been pointed out by Fausboll one 
passage more, which has been indicated to me by 
Dr. J. Muir (and to him by Prof. Cowell). When 
Bharatakumara comes to tell Rama of the death 
of Dasaratha and to call him back, he finds him 
sitting at the door of the hermitage sutthuthapi - 
fahahehamorupihamviya (Fausboll, p. 3, 1. 7, infra). 

Thus Ravana saw Sita 

TRHrrfTT (III. 52, 21, Gorresio ; the Bombay edi- 
tion, III. 46, 15, has only j^SRPTf TJTr)- 

4. The Krishna janmdshtami. -—I am particu- 
larly thankful to you for having laid a translation 
of 


O 

•J 


of my paper on it before the English and 
Hindu public at large, as I do not think that it 

_ * The contents of § 4, concerning the artistic representa- 
tions of Krishna as a suckling, would also be of general in- 
terest, especially when accompanied by a copy of that 


had attracted due attention before, so lone: as it 

" O 

was. known only in German. But I should have 
liked very much that you had given also a con- 
densed review (if nothing more) of the contents 
of §§ 1 and 2, which serve as its base, as I discuss 
in the first the literary sources from which I have 
derived my information, and in the second give 
a picture of the festival itself according to their 
statements.* I have since found a full description 
of it, containing almost all the passages I had 
succeeded in bringing together, and even some 
others, in an excellent work, for an acquaintance 
with which I am very much indebted to my 
honoured friend Dr. R. Rost, viz. in the llari - 
bhahtivildsa of Sri Gopalabhatta (Calcutta edition 
Sakabdah 1767, a.d. 1845), pp. 519 to 541. (Wilson, 
Sel. Works, vol. I. p. 167, ed. Rost, mentions a 
liar i b haht ivildsa by one Sanatana, disciple of 
Chaitanya). 

Now as regard the strictures on my paper 
offered by Mr. Growse in vol. III. p. 300, I am glad 
to see that he coincides in his positions 1 — 5 with 
the principal arguments of it; but I should like 
to know what he means by saying at the end of his 
2nd head “This again is no novel discovery.” 
I should be indeed thankful to him if he pointed 
out the place where the Indian tradition that 

the doctrine of salvation by faith in the one God 

%/ 

Krishna was brought by Narada from the northern 
region of Svetadvipa” was spoken of before I drew 
attention to -it. What he says under his 6th head 
shows clearly that he has, with all his great care 
in reading my article, thoroughly failed to under- 
stand the sense of the particular and very simple 
point 1 in question. It is because the custom of 
the Egyptian Church of celebrating the birth and 
baptism of Christ together on the same day pre- 
vailed only from the ^second half of the fourth 

century till the year 431, when the celebration of 
the birth alone took its place, that I “ feel strongly 
induced to put the borrowing of that form of the 
K r i s h n a j a n m a s li t a m i in which “ the ndnia- 
ha ran am, the giving a name, forms an integral part 
of its celebration” at the very time during which 
that custom peculiar to Egypt prevailed. The 
date itself (December or July, midwinter or mid- 
summer) plays no part at all in this my discussion, 
and is only spoken of incidentally in the note. 
Though “ I frankly admit that one-half of my 
subject [in that section], viz. Christian archae- 
ology, is strange ground” to me, I hope I have 
shown myself rot so thoroughly inadequate to vhe 
task as in Mr. Growse’s opinion is evidently the 
case. I have consulted the best authorities at 


beautiful drawing on the second plate from Jfoor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, pi. 59. 
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hand either in print or in person, and given every- 
where their statements in full. Nor do I think 
that Mr. Growse on his part has Been very for- 
tunate with regard to those particular points in 
which he attempts to set right, with considerable 
confidence, what I have said. Eor when he calls 
the rosary “ a devotion instituted by St. Dominic 
in the 13th century” he is somewhat behind the 
real state of the investigations on this point. 
What he says is indeed the usual tradition of the 
Dominicans, to whose exertions no doubt the com- 
mon use of the rosary owes its popularity, but ac- 
cording to Steiiz — the last, as far as I know, who 
wrote on this subject (see Herzog Recd-Rncydo - 
pcedie fur protestant. Theologie unci Kir die , III. 127 , 
Gotha, I860)— this tradition is “ as dubious ” as the 
opinion of those who maintain that the rosary 
was invented by Benedict of Nubia, or by the 
Venerable Bede, or by Peter the Hermit. Sfceitz 
repudiates also the opinion of those who believe 
that the rosary came to the West with the 
Crusaders, though he concedes that the influence 
of the Muhammadan custom may have contributed 
to its propagation. In his opinion the belts of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church in the ninth century 
(septem belli dum paternoster pro eo cantetur in the 
tenth canon of the Consilium Gelidiitense, a.d. 814) 
testify to the independent origin of the rosary in the 
W est; whereas to Koppen as well as to me it seems 
very improbable that so singular an invention 
should have been made independently in two parts 
of the world, in the West and in the East. In 
the latter we find it no doubt earlier than in the 
former, as its Hindu use goes back to the Atharva- 
parisishias , the Rdmdyana , Kwndrasambhava, Y a- 
rdhamihira . Besides, we have here a good expla- 
nation of its name as well as of its origin. After 
all, it was not I, but Koppen, who first derived it 
f rom Siva’s garland of skulls, and he made the 
conjecture (Mr. Growse would do well to read the 
passage in the book itself, Die Religion des Buddha, 

II. 319, 1859) without evenknowin_ 

’ . ✓ 

particular relation of the rosary to the Siva-cult 
which I have pointed out in my note, viz. the indis- 
pensable use of it at the Sivapfija, which is fruit- 
less rind ruclrdhshamdlayd , and the very name 
rudrdkshamdld , which we find at least already in 
the R ------ 



'aiigini. I add that Siva himself is 
called ahshamdlin in the Mahdbhdrata, XII. 10,374, 
and G a u r i wears the rosary in Kmndrasambhava, 
V. 1 1. And for the particular point in question it is 
of some interest after all that in Jaimini Bharat a, 
XXII. 36, a Brahmarakskasa actually appears : 

WT'ltfrT#: I Wjpyf 

TORKtll- I adduce this passage only as an il- 
lustration, not as evidence of the conjecture, for I 
am not prepared to assume also that the yajnopa - 


vita owed its origin to a string of human entrails ! 
whereas I think it very probable that the garland 
of human skulls worn by Siva himself, as well as, 
in his honour, by the Sivaitic Kapalika sect, may 
have become, in the diminutive form of the rosary, 
from an emblem of his service an expedient also 
for the right execution of the prescribed numerous 

repetitions of his names, as well as of the solemn 
mantrci professing faith in him. In Koppen’s 
•opinion the rosary has been borrowed by the 
Christians (as already Baumgarten proposed in 
his ChrisilicheAlterthilmer, Halle, 1 7 68) through the 
intermediation of the Moslems ; but the Anglo- 
Saxon belts make this rather doubtful indeed (see 
Binterim , Denkiviirdiglceiten der hathol. Kirche , 
VII. Ill if. Mainz, 1831), and point to an earlier 
age for the borrowing. How old the rosary 

. o' 

/ % 

((X-staa* ) i s Islam is uncertain as yet ; an Arabic 
Dictionary with full quotations from the oldest 
literature downwards — as we have it for the Sans- 
krit in the great Petersburg Dictionary of Boht* 
lingk and Roth, which is to be completed in these 
days — does not yet exist, and we have therefore 
no distinct guide for the oldest use of the word 
and, what is the same, of the thing. The Qoran 
itself does not mention either, and my learned 
friend Prof. Dieterici is of, opinion that the 
rosary was adopted by the Moslems especially in 
order to secure the right enumeration of the hun- 
dred fine names of Allah collected from the Qoran 

~ / o' 

(|*J^ jJ| <*U| the beginning of which 

" 7 ~ - o' 

formula, viz. the words, 1 & praise of God r 

/ 

repeatedly occurs in the Qoran itself. 

I proceed to the second rectification of Mr. 
Growse, viz. to his statement that St. John Chry- 
sostom, in that very sermon in which he notes that 
the Christmas festival had in Antioch been in 
existence only for ten years, “ adds that at Rome 
it had been celebrated on the 25th of December 
from the first days of Christianity Here also 
Mr. Growse has taken his information from a 
very unsafe source : for there is not a word of all 
that in the text of the sermon of the saint (Joann. 
Chrysost. Opp. II. 418, 419, Paris and Leipzig, 
1835), as he does not mention either Rome or tk efirst 
days of Christianity ; what he says is more general 
and at the same time more restricted ; he calls the 
festival new as well as old, — new because it bad 
been introduced with vis (irpos rjpds 8e) only recently, 
old because it had been known to the , inhabitants 
of the West of ancient time (7 rapd pev tols tt]v ecnrepair 
olkovctlv clv&dev yveopL^opevr]). Now to render av<o6ev 
by “from the first days of Christianity” is certain- 
ly a very free and extended translation, whereas 
“ Rome 5 alone does not suffice to cover “the 
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inhabitants of the West,” the more so as Chrysos- 
tomos himself shortly after, in repeating his state- 
ment, tells us distinctly what he means by West, 
viz. all the countries from Thracia to Glades in 
Spain, Kal avcodev rots ano QpaKys peypt TaSeip&v 
ohcovcn mraSrjXos nal inio-rgios yeyoue. The sub- 
stance of this passage I have given in Piper’s 
words: “the Festival then came from the West 
to the East;” to enter more into the above details 
was not to the purpose of my essay.* Finally I 
cannot find words strong enough to express my in- 
dignation at the tone in which Mr. Growso speaks 
of my remarks about the question of a connection 
between the Madonna-cult and the worship of 
Isis, saying “ that they can scarcely have been 
introduced except from a wanton desire to give of- 
fence he seems not to be aware of the full im- 
port of these insulting words, which heap on the 
scientific as well as moral character of an earnest 
scholar the highest possible abuse and dishonour. 
The very fact that I am striving through “ several 
long columns” to get at the truth ought to have 
prevented Mr. Growse from throwing such foul 
dirt on my name. And this much the more as it 
is not at all, what he completely omits to mention, 
my own theory or hypothesis which he combats, 
for I am only quoting, and criticizing cdl the while, 
the opinions of others, viz. M. Raoul Rochette 
and Mrs. Jameson ; and he ought therefore to have 
directed his wrath not against me, but against 
these distinguished writers, both of whom, on the 
other hand, ought certainly to be secure in their 


graves from such an affront, even if Mr. Growse 

0 

should be too much exasperated by that horrid 
idea to spare the living. 

Allow me now to return also in a few words to 
my questions concerning Chaturahga in vol. I. 
p. 290. That Badhakanta the friend of Sir W. 
Jones and disciple of Jagannatha, mentioned by the 
latter as standing at the head of his school, in the 
introduction to the Yivddabhangdrnava, v. 4 (see 
Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, 1796; Madras, 
1864, I. 1), is different from the celebrated author 
of the Sdbdakalpadruma, is self-evident from what 

1 have said already before, but I had not suc- 

ceeded in getting any further particulars about 
him till lately I met in my own Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Berlin Library , p. 359, with 
the following note by Sir B. Chambers, dated 
Sept. 16th, 1785 : “ Badhakanta Tarkavagisa in- 

forms me that this book is BhaktvratndvaVi ” We 
have here before us not only the second name of 
this 'Badhakanta, but moreover a statement dated 
five years earlier than the paper of Sir W. Jones, 

and but two years later than the birth of Badha- 



* Allow me to correct here a slight mistake in the trans- 
lation of my note as given, on page 51, 1. 5, infra ; “ long 


kantaDeva, The questions regarding the Ghaturah - 
gahruld itself are now keenly debated with ns, as 
the beautiful and excellent work of Dr. Antonins 
van der Linde, Geschichte unci Liter atur des Schach - 
spiels (two large vols., Berlin, 1874), has drawn to 
it anew the attention of the learned, as well as the 
public at large. It would be very welcome if any 
new information on this noble play, the invention 
of which does so much credit to the imaginative- 
ness and speculative power of the Hindu mind, 
could be got from Sanskrit sources. Dr. Biihler 
informs me that the manuscript of the Mdna- 
sottdsa in his possession (see vol. IY. p. 83), which 
contains a chapter on it, is too defective to admit 
of a restoration of the text. 

I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 


A. Weber. 


Berlin , 13 th April 1875. 


COINS. 


Sir D. Forsyth lately obtained some gold 
Byzantine coins (from A. d. 408 — 668) from the 
ruined cities round Kashgarh, and a few large and 
old Chinese coins, with very elaborate inscriptions 
not yet deciphered. The most interesting is, how- 
ever, a coin with, on one side, a loose horse within 
a circle, and, on the margin outside the circle, a 
Bactrian-Pali inscription, which Mr. E. Bayley, from 
a rubbing sent to Calcutta by General Cunning- 
ham, reads as Mai id. rajas a rdjadehrajassa Mahdta- 
hasa (Sp) ararnayasa. TheSpis doubtful, but as 
the preceding word commonly occurs as a title 
of S pal irises in the coins hitherto known 
(Prinsep, ii. 204), there can, he thinks, be little doubt 
as to the correctness of the reading. But the 
curious point about the coin is that the other side 
is entirely filled with an inscription in old Chinese 
not yet deciphered. Among some silver Gup t a 
coins obtained by Miss Baring at Faizabad, and 
presented by her to the British Museum, there 
is one very perfect To ram ana, with a com- 
plete inscription and a date. This coin will be oi 
interest, since Mr. E. Thomas’s reading of the 
name Toramana on one of the coins of the later 
Gupta dynasty (Prinsep, i. p. 339) has recently 
been doubted by Prof. Kern. In Col. Gardner s 
collection of coins, which Mr. Bayley has examined, 
there are several interesting Kashmirian coins 
which supply four new kings : viz. Parva Gup- 
ta, Tribhuvana Gupta, Kama D e v a? 
and Baj aDeva, besides one or two names not 
yet deciphered. General Cunningham has been 
working at the Barahat Tope, and has now re- 
covered all that has been preserved, including 

afterwards” is a good deal more than but at second nand , 
“ erst secundar,” as the original has. 
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three gates and most of the railing. The local 
zamindars have presented the sculptures to the 
Indian Government, and it is hoped that they 
will soon be safely lodged in the Museum at 
Calcutta. The great merit of these sculptures is 
that the sculptor has been kind enough to label 
nearly all of them, so that they are easily identi- 
fied. A large number of them represent scenes 
from various jatakas, or stories of Buddha’s former 
existences. Amongst other interesting pieces of 
sculpture is the medallion bust of a “ Raja of 
Himavat,” whose name, unfortunately, is lost. 


ROTE. 


A story similar to that cpioted against “ Persian- 
ized Hindi” at page 189 of the June part of the 
Antiquary is charged against the Vaniya method 


of writing Gujarati. The message received was 

^ & <\ hh kl to 

which was read as 

31-% *1 JslVl pBu 

(Uncle has died to-day, and aunt bewails him.) 
But it should have been 

(is at Ivot). 

C. E. G. 0. 


[ The joke alluded to in p. 1S9, note, has also several 
forms. There is an epigram of (vve think) the younger 
Scaliger upon 


“ * * Gascones * * * 

Queis nihil aliud est vivere quam bibere” 


and we remember lia/viug read somewhere of certain Tre- 
bizondian envoys who gave unintentional offence by the 
greeting “ Semper bibat Imperator.” — Ed.] 


BOOK NOTICES. 


General Report on the Administration of the Bombay 

Presidency for 1873-74- Printed at the Government 

Central Press : Bombay, 1875. 

The red-letter chapters of last year’s Report, 
which contain most of the matter interesting to 
readers of the Indian Antiquary , are not re- 
published this year, which as regards the article 
on Physical Geography is perhaps prudent. Dr. 
Wilson’s paper upon castes and languages, which 
we republished last year (vol. III. pp. 221 ff.), is 
one of those thus omitted. This year’s Report, 
however, contains a paper upon the climate of 
Bombay by Mr. Chambers, P.R.S., Superintendent 
of the Observatory at Kulaba (p. 294), which is 
interesting in many ways, and remarkable for an 
extraordinary derivation of the term “ Elephanta” 
applied to the thunderstorms which occur pretty 
generally throughout the Presidency (except in 
Sind) at the close of the moilsoon (Mr. Chambers 
is mistaken in applying it to the “ mango showers 
which usher it in, and which are called Rohinichi 
pani), “from the fact of their reaching the town 
of Bombay from the direction of the island of Ele- 
phanta.” The name of the island 'was given by 
the Portuguese, from the stone elephant which 
formerly stood there, and whose disjecta membra 
now ornament the approach to the Victoria Mu- 
seum. The name of the storms is derived from the 
Haste Nakshatra, or lunar mansion under the 
sign Haste, commonly called by the Marathas 
‘ H a 1 1 i Nakshatra.’ The Portuguese translated 
the vernacular term literally, and we have inherited 
it from them. 

The Archaeological section (p. 568) we reprint 


11 


nearly in full, to show what has been accomplished 
and may be hoped for from the liberality of Gov- 
ernme nt in this direction. 

“The Bombay Sanskrit Series, edited by Dr. 
Biihler and Dr. Kielhorn, has been enriched by 
three new numbers published during the year. 
Two of these contain new critical editions of works 
which have been published both in India and in 
Europe, and the third is the last number of Dr. 

Kielhorn’s edition of Nagoji-bhatta’s difficult and 
famous grammatical work. 

“ Dr. Biihler went on a three months’ tour in 
Rajputana to search for Sanskrit MSS., and visited 
Jodhpur, Jesalmir, Bikaner, and Bhatner. He 
appears to have been particularly successful in 
Jesalmir and Bikaner. In the former town he 
gained access to the ancient library of the Oswal 
Jainas, which enjoys a great reputation among na- 
tive scholars on account of its supposed extent 
and importance. Dr. Buhler says regarding it: 
— 4 The MSS. which are now found in the Bhan- 
dar belong to three classes. The first consists of 
palm-leaf MSS*, the oldest of which is dated 
Saiiivat 1160, or a.d. 1104, while the youngest 
belongs to the beginning of the 15th century. To 
the second class belong a number of very old and 
beautiful paper MSS. dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries, which, according to the special lists 
accompanying them, are votive offerings given 
by rich pilgrims. The third class contains mod- 
ern paper MSS. which formerly were the property 
of monks who died at Jesalmir without spiritual 
descendants. 
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“ ‘ It might be expected that a Jaina collection 
ike the Jesalmir Brihajjnanakosha (great store- 
Louse of learning) would be composed entirely of 
eligious books of the sect to which it belongs. 
Jut that is by no means the case. Pally one-third 
if the MSS. contain Brahmanical or profane works 

>y Jaina authors.’ 

“ j) r , Biihler has made arrangements to obtain 
:opies of all the important new works found in 
his library. He thinks also that careful collations 
if all the old Brahmanical MSS. should be made, 
ts the present editions are based on much later 
,nd less trustworthy MSS. The total number of 
TS S. copied or purchased in Raj pu tana is upwards 
if two hundred. Besides, thirty MSS. have been 
icquired in Gujarat ; several of these have been 
ent to Sanskritists in India and in Europe ; and 
)r. Biihler has an edition of the Vikramankaltavya 

n the press.” 

In the Educational part of the report it is to be 
loticed that the Superintendent of the School of 
krt states that “the Ajanta Expedition and Mr- 
lurgess’s explorations have affected his returns 
jy drawing off some of his best pupils.” As they 
jould hardly be better employed, we will not 
ament over the falling off in the returns, and it 
s pleasant to observe that Mr. Griffiths considers 
‘ the art-experience gained” to have been “ of great 
jractical value to the students who have been 
imployed in copying and restoring” the Ajanta 
paintings, although we regret to observe that 
several of the students employed in the expedi- 
;ion have since suffered from fever, — which 
llustrates the dangers and difficulties under which 
researches of the sort are carried out, and which, 
aerhaps, are not always fully appreciated by those 

who have not undergone them. 

“All the paintings brought from Ajanta in the 
preceding year were photographed, and the origi- 
lals, after exhibition at the Town Hall and Vic- 
soria Museum, were sent home to the Indian 

IV 

Museum. The Government of India have now 
sanctioned a repetition of the expedition at a cost 
}f R 3 . 5,000 yearly until the work is finished ; 
ind since the close of the year under report Mr. 
Griffiths has been sent to England to study the 
latest processes for the restoration of the paintings, 
and to make inquiries as to the possibility of 
removing those paintings which are already partly 
detached, or which could be easily detached.” 

“ Archaeology. — During the past year a regular 
survey of the architectural and other archaeolo- 
gical remains in the Bombay Presidency was com- 
menced by Mr. Burgess. This survey originated 
in the despatch of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
No. 173, of lltli October 1871, in which it was 
proposed that arrangements should be made by 


this Government to carry into effect certain sug- 
gestions which had been made for the production 
of a complete work on the Rock-Out Temples of 
Western India. 

“ A detailed scheme was accordingly drawn out 
by the Honourable Mr. Gibbs, was fully concurred 
in by His Excellency in Council, and recommend- 
ed to the Government of India in this Govern- 
ment’s letter Ho. dated 24th July 1873. This 

contemplated the employment of Mr. Burgess on 
this special duty for about three years, during 
which time he was to spend six months of the dry 
weather in the field, and six months at home elab- 
orating the notes he had made during his tour, 
preparing the plans and drawings, and printing 
the photographs. The Government of India had 
in 1868 set apart Rs. 13,000 for this work in the 
BombayPresidency, and this sum was not exceeded 
in the scheme proposed. But it was pointed out 
that with more liberal allowance for establishment 
the field work would be carried on much more 
rapidly, and in the end the work would be propor- 
tionately cheaper. It was also proposed that the 
operations should extend over Haidarabad, the 
Berars and Central Provinces, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, and that whilst the main 
object of the survey would be the caves and other 
Buddhist remains scattered over this extensive 
area, careful surveys of some at least of the most 
interesting Brahmanical and Jaina remains should 

- - • o • 

be included. 

“ The scheme was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India on the understanding that the ex- 
pense should not exceed the authorized grant of 
Es. 13,000, and on the condition that the operations 
should be restricted to the Bombay Presidency.” 
The latter limitation, however, excluded the Ajanta, 
Elora, and other groups of caves just outside the 
Bombay Presidency, and thus rendered impossible 
the production of a complete work on the rock-cut 
temples of Western India. This has been remedied 
since, and Haidarabad and the Central Provinces 
have now been added to Bombay and Berar as the 
field to be surveyed. 

“ Mr. Burgess did not take charge of the duties 
of Archaeological Surveyor and Reporter till the 
15th January 1874, and his actual work in the field 
did not begin till the 2nd February. He concluded 
it on the 16th April, as, owing to a thunder-storm, 
he apprehended his materials might be injured by 
rain. His first season was thus a very short one, 
and in addition he had other difficulties to contend 
against. He states that the means at his disposal 
were too limited for the organization of a proper 
staff, and that the allowance for photography in 

particular was manifestly inadequate.” 

“ On the whole, however, it appears that a good 
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beginning has been made, and. the amount of woilc 
done in so short a time is considerable. IMi. Biu- 
gess confined himself during the season to the 
Kanarese districts. The caves at Badami and 
Aiholli or Aiwalli, of which hitherto so very little 
was known, were surveyed, as also the ancient Jaina 
and Saiva temples at Belgani, Pattadkal, and 
Aiwalli ; and such other places of importance in an 
archaeological point of view as were easily accessible 
were also visited.” “ Between 30 and 35 inscrip- 
tions were copied, some of them very successfully, 
by paper casts. 54 photographs in all were taken. 
The following list of them is here given, as it 
shows in a brief space the field over which the 


43. Eigures in the south corner of the Cave. 44. 
Sculptures in the Brahmanical Cave, north corner 
of the hall. 45. Ditto east corner. 46. The Durga 
Temple. 47. Pillar in the porch of the Durga 
Temple. 48. Door of the same. 49. Sculptured 
slabs lying outside. 50. Sinha, &c. and corner of 
basement of Temple. 51. Two inscriptions on the 
gateway of the same. 52. Columns in one of the 
old deserted Temples in the village. 53. Ruined 
Gateway to a Temple near the village. 54. Group 
of Temples and Dolmen at the same place. 

“In his Report , — ■ which has been separately 
printed,” at the India Office, illustrated by 21 
photographs of buildings, &c., 6 of inscriptions, 


operations of the year extended J 
1. Belgani.— Temple No. 1, outside the Commis- | 
sariat Stores. 2. Temple No. 2, inside the Com- i 
missariat compound. 3. Roof of Temple No. 2. 4. 
Inner door of the same. 5. Gateway of the fort. 

6. Old Temple at Konur 4 . 7- Konur.— Temple of 
Mahalinges vara on the Ghatprabha. 8. Temple 
of Mahalinges vara from the west. 9. Inscription 
in the same. 10. Falls of Gokak, and Temples. 11. 
Cromlech or Dolmen No. 1, near Konur. 12. No. 2, 
in the jungle. 13. No. 3, in a field. 

14. Kadaroli. — Old Temple in the bed of the Mai- 

♦ y # 

prablia,. 15. Inscribed stone or Silasasanam in the 
village of Kadaroli.^ 16. Sampgaih Mosque. 17. 
Bail Hongal, — Old Temple.f IS. Saundatti. A 
Silasasanam. 

19. Huli. — Front of the Temple of Panchalinga 
Deva. 20. Side view of do. 21. Old Temple on the 
face of the hill. 22. Old Temples at a tank. 

23. Manauli. — Temples of Panchalingesvara. 
24. Sculptured stones in the same. 25. A Sila- 
sasanam at Panchalingesvara. 

26. Badami. — Front ofCavel. 27. 18-armed Siva 

&c. at Cave I. 23. Front of Cave II. 29. Vishnu, 

# J 

&c\ in the veranda of Cave II. 30. Cave III. 
from the north-east. 31. Cave III. from the north- 
west. 32. Cave III. — Pilaster and sculpture at the 
east end of the veranda. 33. Garucla hnd figures 
under the roof of the entrance, with brackets of 
central columns of the veranda. 34. West end of 

the veranda with figure of Nrisinha. 35. East end 

* 

of the veranda with Vishnu on Atlanta. 36. 
Varaha with Prithvi and pilaster with the old 
inscription, t 37. Virabliadra at the west side of the 
cave. 38. Gave IY. — The Jaina Cave. 39. West 
end of the veranda and figure of Parsvanatha, 


and 29 plates of plans, details, inscriptions, and 
sculptures — Mr. Burgess has “ given a detailed 
description of the remains he visited during the 
season.” “He is of opinion that the materials 
which he lias yet collected do not adequately 
represent the antiquities of the Kanarese country, 
but only open up a field which would repay a 
much wider and more detailed survey.” 

“The antiquarian researches of Mr. J. P. Fleet, 
C.S., are also deserving of mention. During the 
year under review he examined the inscriptions at 
Gadak, in the Dambal Taluka of the Dharwad Dis- 
trict, and published an account of them, together 
with a transcription and translation of the largest 
of them,§ which relates to the kings of the Hoysala 
dynasty. He afterwards employed himself in pre- 
paring for publication some inscriptions previously 

collected relating to the Ratta chieftains of Saun- 

0 

datti and Belgani, the Yadava kings ofDevagiri, 
and the Vijayanagara dynasty, and in the early part 
of 1874 copied some fresh inscriptions at Naregal 
in the Dharwad District, relating to chieftains ofthe 
Sindavaiiisa, subordinate to the Chalukya kings.” 
Ilis paper on the Ratta chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgani is printed in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. X., 
but the others are not yet ready for publication. 

“ Finally it may be mentioned that it is now 
proposed to carry out a scheme for the collection 
and preservation of ancient Kanarese inscriptions 
which was suggested by His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll in his despatch No. 4, dated 27th January 
1870. This scheme contemplated the employment 
of a competent scholar to revise the transcripts of 
i the Kanarese inscriptions prepared by Sir W. 
Elliot, and to add others not included in the 


columns, &c. in Cave IY. 40. East end of the 
veranda ; a Jina, columns, &c. 41. View of the old 
Fort of Badami with several Temples (from two 
points). 

42. Aiholli. — Brahmanical Cave and Monolith. 

# See vol. I. p. 141. 
t Vide ante , p. 115. 


collection, and it was suggested that when the 
revision and additions are completed, the bulk of 
them should be printed in India in modern Kana- 
rese ; only those should be photolithographed 
which, in the opinion of the editor, present double 

X See vol. III. p. 305. 

§ See Ind. Ant . vol. II. pp. 296— 303 .— Ed. 
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readings, or are interesting for their great anti- 
quity. In a minute recorded by the Honourable 
Mr. Gibbs on the 4th J une last, it is proposed that 
the work be divided into two portions — (1) the 
copying the inscriptions; (2) their decipherment 
and publication. As regards the first portion it is 
considered that the best plan is to have copies (Fr. 
estampages) taken by means of the stout unsized 
paper used by those savants who have been en- 
gaged on similar duty in Egypt. It is recom- 


He divided the Malayalis into 68 or 72 ( ?) sects, 
assembled the sixty-four village Brahmans, al- 
lotted their particular duty to each class as well 
as to other castes, laid down rules' for the daily 
observance of each and every class of his division, 

and fixed penalties on those who infringe the 
caste privileges. 

This great man was noted even during his day, 
There is a large and celebrated pagoda at Tiruvet- 
thur, four miles to the north of Madras, built by 


be entrusted to Mr. Fleet.” 


W. F. Sinclair. 


mended that the second part of the duty should j his followers, where worship is still offered to the 

gods by Malabar or Namburi Brahmans. 

Buchanan notices the three appearances of San- 
karacharya in his Journey through Mysore and 
Malabar, vol. HI. 91 (edition of 1807). 

Being the offspring of a god, he is considered 
an incarnation of the deity himself, and several 
wonders are attributed to him. The following is 
an abstract translation of, each of the precepts, 


KeralaCHARaM, or the Practice of Malabar. — Calicut, 
Collec borate Press (19 pp. 4to), 1SG6. 

This small pamphlet contains the sixty-four 
Anacharams, also called the sixty-four Acharams; 
for although they are Anacharams in the larger 


portion of the Presidency, they are considered ! embodied in twenty-six slokas : 


Acharams in the land of Kerala or Malabar —origin- 
ally the country now comprised under the names 
of Kanara, Malabar, Cochin, and Tra vankor — the 
narrow strip between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, stretching from Gokarna in North 
Kanara to Cape Kumari. They are precepts given 

s 0 * 

by Sri Sahkaracharya of Sringeri — one of the most 
celebrated teachers of the Vedanta philosophy 
after consulting the Dliarmasdstra. They are em- 
bodied in twenty-six Sanskrit slokas. These every 
Malayali considers himself strictly bound to attend 
to and revere. 

In the pamphlet — printed, as the title-page and 
preface tell us, for the edification of the public — are 
also given Malay alam equivalents for the Sanskrit 
words in the slokas, with a rendering in Malayalam 

t 

in parallel columns. Before, however, giving an 


1. Do not clean your teeth with a stick. 

2. Do not bathe (in a tank) with the clothes 
you wear. 

3. Do not wipe your body with the cloth you 
have worn. 

4. Do not bathe before sunrise. 

5. Do not cook rice, &c. before bathing. 

6. Do not use the previous day’s water — liter- 
ally, the water drawn and kept (in a vessel) the 
previous day. 

7. Do not think of the attainment of any parti- 
cular object when bathing. 

8. Do not use the remainder of the water in 
the vessel kept for one purpose for another. • 

9. Bathe if you touch certain low castes — S&- 
dras, — lit. He who desires holiness, or not to be 
polluted, should bathe whenever he touches low- 


- 

abstract translation of the Acharams , something ; caste men, &c. 


regarding the author may be interesting. 

/ jp 

Sankaracharya was the son of Mahadeva or Siva 
by a Brahman widow. From his very boyhood he 
was well instructed, so that in time he became the 
most learned man of his day, to whom all looked 
up for instruction and advice. As he was bom of 
a Brahman widow, the Brahmans of the village 
refused to join in the ceremonies attending his 
mother’s death. On this occasion he therefore 
dug the pit ( humakunda ), cut the body of his 
mother into pieces and burnt them. The cere- 
monies that ought to be performed by a junior 
member of the family were done by SMras, so that 
from this period began the custom of “no cere- 
mony for Brahmans without the assistance of a 
S&dra,” and vice versd . 

* 

By order of the sage Govinda Sanyasi, Sanka- 
racharya wrote a history of Kerala in 24,000 
granthams. 


10. Bathe if yon approach certain lower castes 
Chandalas (pariahs). 

1 1 . Bathe if you touch wells and tanks touched 
by the Chandalas. 

12. Do not tread with your foot on the ground 
cleaned with a broom before water is sprinkled 

on it. 

13. This is the mode of putting holy ashes 
on the forehead : — A Brahman should make a 


figure iu 


a 

a 


the form of a long gdpi, as ; 

Kshatriya a semi-circle, as • \j ; a ~V aisya 
circular figure, as ® ; and a 

. 

lines, as 

14. Repeat to yourself the mantrams when per- 
forming any ceremony of which a mantra is an ac- 
companiment. 

15. Do not eat stale rice, i.e. do not eat in the 
morning what has been prepared the previous day. 
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16. Do not eat the uchchhishta (what remains 

in the dish after one’s meal is over). 

17. Do not eat what has been offered as naivedya 
/ 

to /Siva. 

18. Do not eat meals served with the bare 
palm ; i.e. rice, ghee, and curry must be served 

with' a spoon-like utensil. 

19. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 

homas (sacrificial ceremonies). 

20. Do not use buffalo’s ghee and milk for 

obituary anniversaries. 

21. Take your meals so that there may be no 
remainder at the end on (1) the leaf, (2) the hand 
when each morsel is swallowed. 

22. Do not chew betel-leaf when you are un- 
clean . 

23. Lead the life of a Brahmachari (after the 
TJpanayana ceremony), perform the homas, and 
the sixteen various ceremonies prescribed for him. 

24. Give the dues in the shape of money pre- 
sents to your tutors. 

25. Do not recite the Vedas in villages and 
streets. 

26. Do not sell females, in marriage. 

27. Do not stick to any vow solely for the 

attainment of any one aim. 

28. If a female touches a girl who has just 

attained puberty— before the holy water {pnn- 
ydha) is spi’inkled on her — she must bathe before 
taking her food, being unclean. If a male Brah- 
man does so, changing the holy thread and 
purification by holy water are requisite. 

29. Brahmans should not weave. 

30. Do not wash your clothes yourself. 

31 . Kshatriyas, &c. should not— Brahmans only 
should — worship Rudraksha beads or the lingo, 
of Siva. 

32. Brahmans should not accept the manes’ 
offerings of a Sddra’s srdddha. 

33. Performance of sraddha is necessary for a 

deceased father, father’s father, mother’s father, 
and their wives. ' 

34. Performance of sraddha on full-moon days 
is necessary to ingratiate the Pitris or ancestors. 

25. Perform the sap in di ceremony at the pre- 
scribed time. 

36. Keep your head unshavecl for a complete 
year, as a vow, on the death of your father and 
mother. 

37. Death anniversaries are to be performed 
by reference to the nakshatra (lunar mansion) on 
which the person died. 

38. If you become polluted by a female relative 
bringing forth, at the time when you are to per- 
form a sap-in di ceremony, perform it after the 
pollution has left you, not otherwise. 

39. An adopted son should perform the anniver- 


sary ceremonies of the deaths of his natural father 
and mother. 

40. The corpse should be burnt in the person’s 
own soil, not in that of another person. 

41. Sanyasis should not see women. 

42. Have always a love and regard for the 

future world. 

43. Do not perform - sraddhas for departed 


Sanyasis. 

44. Brahman women should not see men other 
than their husbands. 

45. Brahman females should not stir out (of 
their houses) without maid-servants. 

46. Wear only white clothes. 

47. Do not bore a hole in your nose. 

48. If a Brahman drinks (liquor) he loses his 

caste. 

49. If a Brahman takes to wife another (i.e. 
other than his wife) Brahman woman, he loses his 

caste. 

50. Within the walls of a pagoda, idols should 
not be consecrated, nor temples endowed to the 
ghosts of ancestors who have died violent (or ac- 
cidental) deaths. 

51. Sildras should not touch the idol in a 
pagoda. 

52. What has been offered to one deity can- 
not be again offered to another. (The same object 
should not constitute offerings to two separate 

deities.) 

53. Marriage cannot be performed without a 
hornet, or burnt-offering — the casting of clarified 
butter, &c. into the sacred fire as an offering to 
the gods accompanied with prayers, and invoca- 
tions according to the object of the sacrifice. 

54. A Brahman should not worship another 

Brahman lying prostrate on the belly. 

55. Neither is it proper that they should wor- 
ship (make namashdra) to another, i.e. of a different 
caste. 

56. Do not perform the sacrifice of the cow. 

57. Such a state of things should not exist 
that some are Saivas and some "V aishnavas. The 
Keralaites are to hold both in equal veneration. 

58. Wear only one holy thread — -puna-nut 

59. The eldest son alone can marry. 

60. The offering to the pitris should be of rice. 

61. Kshatriyas, &c. in performing their srad- 
dhas should consider uncles in the place of fathers 
(Brahman). 

62. Among the Kshatriyas, &c. succession to 

property is in the line of nephews. 

63. Widows should observe the rules of san- 

4 

yasa (strict celibacy). 

64. There should be no sail. 


N. Sankunxi Wahiiar. 


Ernalcolam. 
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BY REV. E. T. COLE, TALJHARI, RAJMAHAL. 

The Tale of Kanran and Gitja. 

VT AERAN* and Gnja were brothers ; of these a great deal of crunching, but you seem to eat 

L\_ two Kanran was the elder. They used them as if they were quite soft.” The. brothers 

o go every day to the jungles for the purpose answered, “We picked out those that were 

,f digging up roots, on which they subsisted. well baked for you, and are contenting our- 

One day Kanran said to his brother, “ Look selves with. the half-cooked roots.” Having 

t the snn and tell me how high up he is.” Guja finished .supper, they proposed asking one 

Laving mounted a tall tree looked over the another v Tiddles. The tiger said, “Can you 


* * ^ — 

One day Kanran said to his brother, “ Look selves with the half-cooked roots.” 


t the snn and tell me how high up he is.” Guja 
saving mounted a tall tree looked over the 
ops of the other trees in the jungle, and 
•ei'ceived one of the heavenly bodies setting, 


finished . supper 
another middles. 


said, “ Can you 
One I will eat for 


tell me the meaning of this — One I will e 
breakfast, and another like it for supper ?” 


The 


nd in the opposite direction another rising : brothers, hearing this, felt sure it was some- 
rom this he concluded that it was drawing thing connected with them, but, pretending not 
owards evening. 


o wards evening. * to understand, they replied, “ 0 uncle, we cannot 

They again set to work and dug up a quan- tell. ' As you liavcf puzzled us, we will also 

ity of roots. In thus doing they soon be- try and do the same to you — One will twist the 

ame very weary. Suddenly the thought struck tail, the other will wring the ear.” The tiger 
hem, “ We have dug up the roots, but where also perceived that this was said with regard to 

3 the fire by which to cook tlierff ? Kanran him, and in great terror was about to make 

hen said to his brother, “We are in a fix; his escape, when Kanran seized Iris tail, which 
vhat shall we do?” The younger brother in the ensuing struggle was twisted off. This 


in the ensuing struggle was twisted off. 


igain mounted a high tree and took a good the brothers roasted, and found it a delicious 

ook round, to see if he could discover any signs morsel. As the tiger was escaping’, the bro- 

>f a fire in the distance. After some time he. thers said to each other, “ If he goes to the 

>aw a slight glimmering of light. river, we shall not be able to follow him, hut 


;aw a slight glimmering of light. 


Descending quickly from the tree, he said if to the hills we shall be able easily to secure 


;o his brother, “ I see a light shining in the him. 


The tiger, overhearing this conversa- 


listance . 5 5 Then, tyin 


g up their roots, they 


tion, fled towards the river. This was exactly 


mmediately set off in that direction. With wdiat the brothers wished, for they knew that 
jreat difficulty they reached the spot, and if the tiger escaped to the jungle they would 


liseovered that it was a fire burning before a be unable to overtake him. 
save. Going nearer, they saw that the cave On the following day they set out in the 

vas a tiger’s lair, and saw a large tiger inside. direction of the river. Following the footprints 

Calling to the animal, Kanran said, “ Uncle, of the tiger, they found him in a small patch of 
is any one at home ?” The tiger replied, jungle close to the water. They concerted a 

i Yes, nephews, I am here ; come in and sit plan, namely, that Kanran should hide behind 

lown, I have killed a fat ox and am now eating a tree, while Guja drove the animal in that 


On the following day they set out in the 
direction of the river. Following the footprints 
of tlie tiger, they found him in a small patch of 


direction. Being thns driven from bis hiding- 
place, the tiger was caught by the lier-in-wait, 
and was beaten to death by the brothers, as 
they supposed. They tied his legs to a pole 


aim.” They said, “ We have been busy all direction. Being thns driven from his hiding- 

lay digging up roots, but are unable to cook place, the tiger was caught by the lier-in-wait, 

them for want of a fire.” and was beaten to death by the brothers, as 

The 'tiger, after having finished his, repast, they supposed. They tied his legs to a pole 

:ame outside the cave, and the three seated and were carrying him to their home, when 

hemselves around the fire. The brothers they perceived that he occasionally opened his 

then roasted their roots and asked the tiger eyes. Putting him down they again beat him 

whether he would not join them in their supper. till they thought he was dead. After carrying 

raking some pieces of charcoal from the fire, him a little further they noticed that he still 

they handed them' to the tiger, keeping the opened his eyes. Giving him another severe 

roasted roots for themselves. The tiger re- heating they concluded that he must be now 

narked, “ I can’t manage to eat these without dead. But finding they were again mistaken 
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they gave it up in despair, threw him down the two brothers descended from the tree and 

and left him. Being at some distance from began to cut up the dead tiger. Kanran select- 

home, they went to a waterfall to quench their ed some of the most delicate parts for his own 

thirst, and afterwards climbed up a till tree share, but Guja seized the entrails. Kanran 

■ J 

which grew on the banks of the water, and seeing this, asked his brother why he was so 

there they remained for safety during the night. foolish as to choose the entrails and to leave the 

The tiger, being left alone, released himself rest. Guja quietly replied, “Brother, I am quite 

and set off to call together his tiger acquaint- satisfied with what I have.” Then they took 

ances, in order to be revenged on the brothers their departure, and after travelling some dis- 

who had thus so grievously ill-treated him. tance found a suitable tree on which to rest. 


It so happened that a king’s son 


was just 


They assembled in large numbers and searched 
for a long time for Kanran and Guja, but in passing on the way to his father-in-law’s house, 

vain. At length, becoming tired, they gave up in order to fetch home his wife, and he lay down 

the search and began to abuse the poor- tailless to rest under this same tree, 

tiger in no measured terms. 

The tigers, .impelled by thirst, went to the 
waterfall to drink. It so happened that the said to his brother, “ I can’t keep this any 
tailless tiger -went close to the very tul tree in longer.” Kanran answered, “ What shall we do 

which the brothers were seated. Seeing their then ? If you let it fall, we shall be discovered 

shadows reflected in the water, he exclaimed, and shall certainly be killed.” At length, Guja, 

Come here, they are drowned in this deep unable to hold it any longer, let it fall on 


All this time Guja had been holding the 
entrails of the tiger in his hands. At last he 


liad been left behind in the fright. Kanran 


water.” The other tigers inquired, “ Are you the king’s son who was lying fast asleep at the 
serious, or are you making fun of us p If you foot of the tree. Awakened by the blow, he 
are joking you shall suffer for it.” Finding it arose, greatly dismayed at seeing blood, &c. 
was true, they ordered the tailless tiger to dive upon his body, and imagined that some accident 
into the water and fetch out the brothers, must have happened to himself ; he therefore 

The tiger dived till he was tired. At last, being hastened from the spot. His servants, seeing 

thoroughly exhausted, he got out of the water him run at a mad pace, immediately followed, 
and saw the reflection of the men as plainly The two brothers quickly came down from the 
as before ; again he dived, but with no better tree and began to plunder the baggage, which 
success. Being completely worn out with his 

exertions and very cold, he began to sneeze. seized upon the finest garments, while Guja se- 

While in the act of doing so, he happened to lected a large drum. Being upbraided by his 

look up, and there he discovered the brothers brother for thus losing such a splendid oppor- 

quietly seated in the tul- tree. tunity of enriching himself, he replied, “ Brother, 

this will suit my purpose.” 

tigers, they held a general consultation as to They now proceeded on their journey. Guja 
how they might reach the brothers. The tail- "was so much pleased with his drum that he 

less tiger at length suggested the following kept on beating it all daylong. Unfortunately 

plan : — “ Let us stand one on the other,” said the drum-head split and thus was rendered 
he, “till we get high enough to reach them.” 

This plan being approved by all, they directed away, continued to carry it about with him 

the tailless tiger to take his stand at the bottom ; Afterwards they found 

then they climbed one upon the other, till they 

could almost touch the brothers. At this crisis, drum with bees. Having done this, they con- 

Kanran called out to his brother, “Give me tinued their journey, till they arrived at a river 

your axe, I will kill the tailless tiger.” The 

latter, hearing this, struggled to make his to draw water, Guja let fly some of his bees 


Having announced this fact to the rest of the 


useless. But Guja, instead of throwing ■* it 


with 


ghat. When the villagers came out at eventide 


escape, and in so doing upset the whole party, amongst them. The people, being much stung 

who were resting upon him, while they in their ran home and told how that two strangers had 

fall crushed the poor tailless tiger to death, arrived and had greatly annoyed them by allow- 

and overcome by terror they fled. After this, ing bees to sting them. The villagers, headed 
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by their chief and armed with bows, advanced 
to the attack, determined to be avenged upon 
the strangers. They commenced shooting, but 
the brothers, hidden behind their drum, re- 
mained unharmed. After all their .arrows had, 
been shot, Guja opened the hole of his drum, 
and the bees streamed out like a cart-rope. The 
villagers now prayed to be released from this 
plague of bees, and their chief promised to give 
one of them his daughter in marriage, also a 
yoke of oxen and a piece of land. Guja then 
calling his bees forced them again into the drum. 
The chief performed his promise. Kanran was 
married to his daughter, and he cultivated the 
land which his father-in-law gave him. 

One day, for some reason, Kanran was ob- 
liged to leave home for a short time, and upon 
his departure gave Guja this parting injunc- 
tion : — “ If,” said he, ‘‘ the plough become at 
any time entangled in the ground, and the ox 
be unable to get along, strike it with your axe.” 
Guja imagined that his brother was speaking of 
the ox, so when the plough became entangled 
he struck the ox with his axe and killed him, 
instead of cutting away the obstruction, as his 
brother had intended. Kanran, returning home 
about this time, was informed by his wife of 
what had happened, Upon hearing it, he be- 
came greatly enraged, and ran to the spot, in- 
tending to kill his brother. Guja, however, be- 
coming awai’e of his brother’s intention, imme- 
diately snatched up the entrails of the ox and 
fled. Seeing a tree having a large hole in the 
trunk, he got inside, having first covered himself 
with the entrails. Kanran, arriving at the 
spot, thrust his spear into the hole repeatedly, 
and when he drew it out he perceived that it 
was smeared with blood. He exclaimed, “ I 
have speared him to death, now he won’t kill 
any more of my oxen,” and returned home. 

Guja was not at all hurt, the spear not 
having touched him. 
but that of the ox. 


■the blood was not his, 
Having satisfied himself 

B 

that no one was near, lie came out of tlie hole, 
and crept secretly into his brother’s house. 
Climbing to the top of the house, he sat there 
perched upon one of the beams. A little while 
afterwards Kanran entered, bringing with him 
portions of the flesh of the slain ox, also some 
rice. Having closed the door, he commenced 


he addressed the soul of his departed brother 


% 


to offer a sacrifice to his brother Guja’s memory- 
The nsual ceremonies having been performed, 


in the following manner : — “ 0 Guja, receive 
these offerings. I killed you indeed, hut don’t- 
be angry with me for doing so. Condescend to 
accept this meat and rice.” Guja, from his 
hiding-place, replied, “Very well, lay them 
down.” Kanran, hearing this voice, was greatly 
astonished, but was afraid to look in the direc- 
tion from which the sound proceeded. Going 
out, he inquired of the villagers as to whether it 
was possible for a dead man to speak. They 
told him that such was sometimes the case. 

Whilst Kanran was talking to the neighbours, 
Guja escaped secretly by a back door, taking 
with him the meat and rice. He had not gone 
far before he encountered some men who, he 
afterwards learned, were professional thieves. 
He divided his meat and rice with them, and 
they became great friends. Guja became their 
companion in their plundering expeditions. 
However, afterwards coming to words, they 
beat Guja severely, tied bis hands and feet, and 
were carrying him off to the river with the 
intention of drowning him. But on tho way 
tliey were compelled by hunger to go in search 
of food, and not wishing to he burdened with 
Guja they set him down bound under a tree. A 
shepherd passing that way, and attracted by 
his crying, inquired who he was and why he 
was crying. Guja answered, “ I am a king’s son, 
and am being taken against my will to be married 
to a king’s daughter for whom I have not the 
slightest affection.” The shepherd answered 
“lam indeed Sony for you, but let me go 
instead of you, I will gladly marry her.” So 
the shepherd quickly released Guja, and allowed 
himself to be hound in his place. The thieves, 
soon afterwards returning, took up the supposed 
Guja, and in spite of the shepherd’s protesta- 
tions that he was not Guja they threw him into 
the river. In the meantime Guja fled, driving 
before him the shepherd’s cows. The thieves 
afterwards met him again, and seeing the cows 
inquired of Guja whence he had procured them. 
Guja answered, “ Don’t you remember you 
threw me into the river ? there it was I got 
all these. Let me throw you in too, and you 
will get as many cows as you wish.” This 
proposition meeting with general approbation, 
they suffered themselves to be bound and thrown 
into the river, where, as a natural consequence, 
all were drowned. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS : A MANIPUR! STORY. 

BY G. H. DAMANT, B.A., B.C.S. 


In a certain country there lived a king named 
Hemanga Sen; his queen was called Ananga 
Manjuri. He had a very large and beautiful 
palace. One day the queen took a stool into 
the courtyard and sat down. Now it happened 
that the mate of a sparrow was just dead, leav- 


for the king, and they were married, and lie 
brought her to the palace. After she had been 
there some days she began to think that there 
was no use in her 


remaining with the king, 


because Turi and Basanta, the children of his 
first wife, were still alive, and if she had any 


ing two young ones only hatched nine days, and children they would not ascend the throne, and 
he, thinking he could not bring them up alone, that she must hit upon some plan to kill them, 
determined to take another mate : so he searched So she thought over it all day, whether she was 
and brought one, and built her a nest in the eating, drinking, sleeping, or walking, till at 
courtyard, and put her into it with the young last she devised a scheme,— to pretend that she 
ones of his first mate, and then went away to was ill and could only be cured by bathing in 

look for food. In the meantime the new mate, the blood of 1 uri and Basanta. So she called 

remembering that the young ones were not a wise man and said to him aside in a solitary 
hers, pushed them out of the nest with her feet, place, “ I have called you in because I am ill, 

and they fell in front of the queen, and their and you must tell the king that I shall soon be 

bodies split open and they died. well if I bathe in the blood of Turi and Basanta.” 

Ananga, Manjuri was very sorry to see this, Saying this she took gold and silver from the 

and thought to herself, “ When their wives die, treasury and gave it him, and from that day 

men have very little consideration for their she gave up eating and drinking, and pretend- 

children and grandchildren. If I die, my bus- e d to be ill ; and when she had not eaten for a 

band will take another wife, who will treat my month her body was very thin and emaciated, 

little sons Turi and Basanta just in this way, and and she seemed to be really ill. The king 

will kill them.” So she wept very much, and ordered the wise man to be called, and sent a 
took the two young sparrows and showed them slave to fetch him, and when he came the king 

to the king, and told him how they had perished, told him to examine the queen and see what 


and asked him not to treat her sons in the same 
way if she died. The king told her she was 
not likely to die, and promised he would never 
ill-treat her sons ; and the young sparrows lie 
threw aw r ay. 


and she fell ill and died, and the king was 
much grieved, more especially as his sons were 


was the matter with, her, and to give her medi- 
cine to cure her. So the wise man examined 
the queen, and came back and told the king that 
she was very ill, and would certainly die unless 
she was properly treated. The king told him 


Five years after this the queen’s time came, to apply proper medicines, but he said the 


so young 


His distress was so great that for 


many days he would not hear of marrying 
a sain, but his men and lvornen slaves continu- 

O ' 

ally urged him to take another wife, saying 
there was no prosperity in a kingdom in which 
there was no queen, and all his subjects said 
the same thing. At last the king could no 
longer withstand their entreaties, and consent- 
ed, and told them to look out for a suitable 

this time his two sons 
had become old enough to play at hockey* 
and were continually amusing themselves at 
the game. The subjects found a suitable wife 


remedy could not be obtained, so it was of no 
use thinking about it. The king pressed him 
very much to tell it, and promised that he would 
really have it done, whatever it was. So he said, 
“ You must kill your two sons Turi and Ba- 
santa, and make the queen bathe in their blood, 
and she will be cured.” When the queen heard 
the wise man say this, she pretended to be very 
ill, and rolled from side to side in her bed call- 
ing out “ I am dying, I am dying.” 
could not help believing her, and ordered his 
sons to be killed. Now the two boys, with their 
slaves, were gone out to play at hockey, and 
other slaves were sent to look for them ; 
but they, being tired with play, had gone 


The king 


* The national game of the Manipuris ; it is sometimes played on horseback, and sometimes on foot. 
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Q to the house of the woman who nursed be very happy and will be made king.” Turi 
kern while their mother was alive, to drink heard all that the two parrots had said, and 
,ome water, and the slaves, armed with daos he took a knife from his cloth and made a 
md bows and arrows, came and found them bow and arrow, and killed both of them at one 

here, and told them how the king had ordered shot, and they fell to the ground, 

hem #o be killed that the queen might bathe He roasted them while his brother Basanta 
n their blood. Turi, who was a little the was still asleep, but, as he did not wish to eat 

,igger, wept very much at hearing this, and them both himself, he put them aside till his 

amented his ill fate, but his younger brother brother should wake. 

3asanta did not understand that he was to be A little after midnight he became very sleepy, 
tilled, and went on playing. So the king’s and, as there were many tigers, bears, and wild 
laves put Turi and Basanta in front of them boars in the jungle, he woke his brother and 
nd went away. On the road Turi said to • told him to keep watch, but he was so sleepy 
hem, “ Sirs, do not kill my little brother, himself that he quite forgot to eat the birds he 

inly kill me ; he does not understand anything had roasted. Basanta afterwards found them, 

tbout it, and you see he is still laughing.” and, thinking his brother had put them there 
de fell at their feet and entreated them much, for him, he put the cock aside and ate the hen, 
ill at last they felt pity for him, and one of which was fated to bring sorrow upon him, and 

when, he had finished eating, morning came. 


hem proposed to let the boys go, and kill 


t dog and put its blood in a chung a and take Turi rose up, and Basanta said he had eaten 


t to the king instead. The other slaves agreed 
;o this ; and all went together into a lonely 


one bird himself, and put the other aside for 
him : so Titri ate the one by which happiness 


forest, where they killed the dog and released was promised. After they had eaten, the two 
Duri and Basanta, telling them they must brothers set out for another country, and tra- 
lever return to the kingdom, as the king their veiled together for a long way till the sun be- 


came very hot, and Basanta feeling thirsty 


ather would suppose them to be dead. So 
hey returned to the king with the dog’s blood, asked his brother for water, but Turi told him 
md told him it was the blood of his sons, and they could not find it there on the top of a 
re made the queen bathe in it, and as there mountain, and they must go on a little further, 
was nothing really the matter with her she was So they went on till Basanta grew so hungry 
/ery soon well, and the king was much pleased and thirsty that he could not move another 

f 


it her recovery. 


step, and he sat down on the mountain and 


In the meantime Turi and Basanta travelled asked his brother to search for water for him, 

i long way, and became very hungry and and Turi went to look for it. 

thirsty, so that they plucked young leaves off Now the king of that country was dead, 

the trees to eat. They journeyed on till sun- and his principal elephant had gone "into the 

set, when they stopped beneath a tree for the jungles to search for a new king* Turi, hearing 

[light, and the elder brother told the younger the sound of water, had gone in the same direc- 

to lie down and be would keep watch.- The tion, and as he was coming down the side of 

younger brother spread his cloth on the ground the mountain he met the elephant, "who deter- 

and was soon asleep, while Turi sat at the foot of mined to make him king and stood before him in 

the tree and collected some wood, and struck a the path. Turi went to one side to pass, but the 

light by rubbing sticks together, and made a elephant followed him to the same side and 

fire. Now a pair of parrots had perched in that then sat down in front of him,'<and continued 

tree, and about midnight the cock called to to follow him and sit before him, so that the 

the hen ; “ Listen, wife ! What will happen to boy might climb on his back. At last Turi told 

« 

the man wlio eats you ?” And she answered : bim that be was going to search for water 
“ The man who eats me will first experience for his brother Basanta, and asked him to leave 


great distress, and 


afterwards great 


happi- the road. The elephant told him to climb 


ness ; but what will happen, to the man on his back and be would take him ; but as 
who eats you?” The cock replied: “He will soon as Turi mounted, the animal took him 

* This was a common custom, or at all events is supposed to he so : conf. Ind. Ant. vol.-IIL p. 11. 
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straight towards the country where there was 
no king. Turn wept very much at the thought 
of leaving his younger brother in that desert 
place to die for want of water, and he tore the 
cloth he was wearing into small pieces and threw 
them down to mark the road, and called on all 
the gods to protect his brother ; and all the time 
the elephant continued to take him away. 

In the meantime Basanta wondered why his 
brother did not return, and began to think a tiger 
must have killed him. And so he remained 
for about eight hours, but still his brother did 
not come ; and he lamented his ill fate, not 
knowing what to do all alone in that jungle, nor 
in what direction to go, but he determined to 
try and find his brother at all hazards. So he 
started on his way crying, “Brother, brother!” 
al! through the forest, but as the elephant was 
taking him away to be a king Turi could give no 
answer. In the course of his search Basanta 

came on the footsteps of his brother and the 
tracks of the elephant, and could not help think- 
ing that the beast must have killed him. A little 
way further on he found the pieces of cloth ; he 
did not understand that his brother had thrown 
them down to mark the way, but thought the 
elephant after killing him must have torn his 

clothes to pieces. 

0 

Now the elephant had arrived with Turi in 
the country where there was no king, and all 
the people turned out to see their new ruler, 
women, youths, old men, all assembled to greet 
him, and prepared sweetmeats, pun, betelnut, 
rice, oil, incense, gin, and lighted candles, and 
filled pots of earth and brass with water, and 
put them before him, and, wishing him hap- 
piness and prosperity, prostrated themselves be- 
fore him. Turi was so pleased to find that the 
elephant had not taken him away to kill him, but 
to put him on the throne and give him men and 
women servants, that he quite forgot his brother 
was left in the jungle, and he began to sit in 
court every day, and was just and merciful ; and 
in this way a month passed by, till Basanta, 
tracking. his way by the pieces of cloth, came to 
his brother’s capital. As he had not eaten for 
a long time, he was very thin, and dirty besides, 
and for clothes he wore the bark of a tree ; and, 
standing at the door of the palace, he asked the 
porters whether they had heard or seen anything 
of his brother Turi. They were so much displeased 
at hearing their king spoken of in such a way 


that the jemadar ordered the others to beat liim 
with a cane. He seized their bands and feet and 
implored them not to beat him any more, so the 
jemadar went and told the king that there was 
a madman standing at the gate, and asked what 
was to be done with him. The king ordered him 
to be put in jail. So Basanta was taken away and 
thrown into prison, where he remained a long 
time, and he thought he must be fated to endure 
all these hardships, and, as he expected to die 
soon, he was constantly praying to God. One 
day a merchant who lived in that place deter- 
mined to go and trade, and he attempted to push 
his empty boat from the river-bank into the 
water, but could not move it ; two or three 
hundred men then tried, but they could not get 
it in ; ten elephants pushed it, but they could 
not manage it. At last the merchant, not know- 
ing what to do, told the king all about it, and 
how he had been informed in a dream that if he 
offered a human sacrifice the boat would move, 
and he asked the king to give him a man for ' 
the purpose. The king, not knowing it was his 
younger brother, ordered the madman to be given 
him : so the servants gave Basanta to the mer- 
chant, who took him away to sacrifice him. 
Basanta was much distressed to hear it, and 
told the merchant that he would drag the boat 
into the water, and the merchant promised not 
to kill him if he could do it. So Basanta went 
to the boat and said, “ If I am a true man, 
move,” and he thought on God and put his 

hand on the boat, and, as soon as he touched 

* > 

it, it went into the water. "When the merchant 
saw it, he thought Basanta could be no common 
man, so he invited him to go with him to trade, 
thinking that he would be useful if they came 
to any place where the current ran very strong. 
So he loaded the boat with merchandize, and, 
taking Basanta with him, went to another coun- 
try to trade. 

When lie arrived at the place, he fastened 
his boat to the bank and went to shore. Now 
the king of that country had a very beautiful 
daughter whom he wished to marry : so he sent 
' out invitations to kings in many different coun- 
tries and built a house for the marriage, and there 
-was a great commotion. The merchant went 
to the king to sell his goods, but the king told 
him that he had no time to look at them then, 
but -would do so in two days’ time after the 


marriage. 


So the merchant agreed to remain, 
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thinking that the princess might perhaps choose wife came down to the ghat and saw Basanta 

him for her husband. On the appointed day lying there. She called to* him, but he gave 

kings’ sons came together from every side, and no answer, so she went and told her husband 

the merchant put on his gold and silver orna- that a man was dying at the ghat, and they 

ments ; and Basanta went with him, taking a both went and lifted him up, and took him to 

tab to sit upon, and they each sat down in their their own house, where they lighted a fire and 

appointed place. Then the princess, with a set him near it. 

garland of flowers in her hand, came and stood How they had been for a long time much 
in the midst of the assembly, and each of the distressed because they had no son, and they 

kings’ sons hoped that she might choose him. wished to adopt Basanta, so they persuaded him 

Basanta was sitting on a dirty cloth behind the to remain in their house. 

merchant, and as the princess came near, the In the meantime Basanta’s wife, from excess 
merchant hoped she might choose him ; but she of grief, gave up eating and sleeping, and be- 

passed him by, and put the garland on Basanta’s came much emaciated, and the merchant again 

neck, saying she chose him for her husband, asked her to be his wife, but she refused and 

When the kings’ sons saw it, they all laughed told him not to touch her for three years or 

at the princess’s father because she had rejected 
them and chosen a common slave ; and he was no one else could marry her, so when he reached 

so ashamed that he celebrated the marriage at home he made her live in a separate house, 

once, and gave his daughter what she had to and put a guard over her, and kept her with 

receive, and sent her off with her husband, 'great care. And all this time the washerman 

and his wife treated Basanta very kindly. Now 
was sitting on, and they all three went away Turi was king of the country where they lived, 

to the boat. Now the merchant had privately and the merchant requested him to order each 

determined to kill Basanta and marry the king’s village in' turn to supply men to guard his wife ; 

daughter, so he ordered his servants to push and when it came to the turn of the dhobis’ 


he would be reduced to ashes; he thought 


The merchant told Basanta to bring the mat he 


out into the middle of the river, where the 
stream was running very strong ; and when they 
had reached a very wide river, where the cur- 
rent was most impetuous, the merchant gave 
Basanta a lota and told him to draw some 
water, and as he was stooping over the side of 
the boat he pushed him into the water. But 
the princess saw it, and though she was weeping 
much she threw her husband a pillow, which he 
caught, and it supported him. 

The merchant told Basanta’s wife that he 
intended to keep her to wait on him, but she 
was much distressed and told him not to touch 
her for three years, and after that she would - 
live Avith him. The merchant entreated her 

4 

much, and attempted to seize her, hat she 
prayed that he might be smitten with leprosy 
and die if he did so ; and he desisted, thinking 
that at any rate every one would believe that 
she was his wife, and that her husband was 
dead and would never return : so he took her 
to his own house. Meanwhile Basanta, sup- 
ported on the pillow and struggling with the 
waves, had swum to shore, and avus drying 
himself in the sun. Near the place where he 
landed lived an old couple of dhobi s, and the 


village to supply a man from every two houses 
the headman ordered the washerman to go. 
But Basanta, when he heard of it, offered to 
go in his place, and he and the other watchman 
went and sat in the house where Basanta’s 
wife Avas, and talked together, and the other 
man asked Basanta to tell him a tale. Now 
Basanta had recognized his wife, but he Avas 
doubtful whether she remembered him : so he 
beo-an to tell all his adventures, and when his 
wife, Avho was lying on the bed, heard him tell 
how he had swum to shore supported by a 
pillow which his wife had thrown him, she knew 

he Avas her husband, and she said she had 

• • 

prayed much to God, and he had promised to 
restore him to her ; and she told him to relate 
his story next day in the presence of the king. 
When the morning came she told the merchant 
that she Avished to go before the king, to hear a 
story Avhich the man ayIio avus on guard had to 
tell, and she promised to marry the merchant 
as soon as she had heard it. He was delighted 
Avith her promise, and went to the king to 
ask him to give notice that a story would be 
told; the king did so, and every one assembled 
to hear the story, sitting in his appointed 
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place, and Basanta’s wife told her husband to 

So he told the whole story which has 


begin. 


been narrated here, and when he had finished, 
the princess seized his feet and began to weep ; 

and the king recognized, his younger brother 

♦ • 

and embraced him, and banished the merchant 


to another country, and severely punished the 


doorkeepers who 



beaten Basanta ; and 


he took him to the palace and appointed him 
commander- in- chief, and the two brothers con- 
tinued to live together in great happiness, while 
the princess proved to be a most devoted wife. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OP BHART R THARPS N1TI SATAKAM 

BY PROF. G. II. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


(Continued from p. 71 •) 


▼ 

The praise of Destiny. 

Under Y rihaspati’s own eyes 
Entrenched on heaven’s height, 

Wielding th’ artillery of the skies, 
Followed by gods in fight, 

Indra, in spite of all his skill, 

Has seen his host give way ; 

Strength nought avails. — To whom she will 
Fortune assigns the day. 

Our fates, our minds, depend on deeds 
Done in the soul’s career, 

But each can gain the wit he needs 
By careful conduct here. 

A bald man felt the sun’s fierce rays 
Scorch his defenceless head, 

In haste to shun the noontide blaze 
Beneath a palm he fled : 

Prone as he lay, a heavy fruit 

Crashed through liis drowsy brain : 
Whom fate has sworn to persecute 
Finds every refuge vain. 

When sun and moon eclipsed I see, 

And elephants in bonds, 

And wise men vexed with poverty ; 

I own, my soul desponds. 

f 

No wonder sages figure Fortune blind ; 

She first creates a hero to her mind, 

Whom all men own the glory of the age, 

Then breaks her model in her childish rage. 

If thorns and briars bear no leaves we do not 

blame the Spring, 

Nor yet the Sun, if blinking owls fly not till 

evening, 

That did tahs gape in vain for showers is not 

the cloud’s disgrace ; 

Fate’s sentence written on the brow no hand 

can e’er efface. 


The praise of Worlcs. 


Why honour gods, who must submit to Fate, 

Or Fate, who gives but what our deeds have 
won ? 

Upon our deeds alone depends our state, 

By these exalted, as by these undone. 

Mighty are works, which Brahma’s self confined 

within the egg,* 

Which forced e’en Siva, skull in hand, from 

house to house to beg, 

Made Vishnu through ten tedious births his 

deity disguise, 

Which daily bind th’ unwilling sun to wander 

through the skies ! 

Our merits in a former life 

Preserve us in the midst of foes, 

In woods, flood, fire, in peace and strife, 

On Ocean waves, and mountain snows. 

Kindness can turn the bad man’s heart, and fools 

convert to wise, 

Make poison into nectar-juice, and friends of 

enemies, 

Bring distant objects near: then strive that 

talisman to gain, 

Nor set thy heart on glorious gifts acquired 

with endless pain. 

Before he act, the man of sense 
Looks forward to the consequence, 

For heedless acts infix a dart, 

* 7 

That rankles in the tortured heart. 

In emerald vessels tallow boil, 

And light the fire with spice, 

With golden ploughs turn up the soil 
And then sow worthless rice, 

Thus wiser far than if thou spend 
An easy life on earth ; 

Since all things must on works depend, 
Why throw away thy birth P 



The two halves of which subsequently became Heaven and Earth. (Conf. Aristophanis Aves } 695.) 
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Ahat though we climb to Meru’s peak, soar 

bird-like through the sky, 

Irow rich by trade, or till the ground, or art 

and science ply, 

)r vanquish all our earthly foes, we yield to 

Fate’s decree, 

Abate’ er she nills can ne’er take place, whate’er 

she wills must be. 

Whoe’er of merit hath a plenteous store, 
Will savage woods a glorious city find, 
With gold and gems abounding every 
shore, 

All regions blissful and all people kind, 

Some verses of an opposite tendency.* 

IVkat is the use of living with the wise ? 

is 


Once in a way the earth is blessed 
With one who breaks no bitter jest, 

But kindly speaks and all commends, 
Faithful to kinsmen, wife, and friends. 

A 

Though scorned the man of constant soul 
Preserves unchanged his self-control, 

In vain men trample on the fire, 

For upward still its flames aspire. 

That hero whose obdurate breast is steeled 
’Gainst sidelong shafts of love and anger’s fire, 
Nor devious drawn with cords of vain desire, 
Might stand against three worlds in open field. 

Whoe’er with gentle nature charms 
The world, all hurtful things disarms, 

Finds flames as mountain streamlets cool, 


well be friends with those that truth de- And 0cean calm as summer P ool > 


spise. 

Who loses time suffers no loss at all, 

Who justly deals shall find his profit small, 
dount him no hero who his sense subdues, 


The lion as the roe-deer meek, 

Mount Meru but a tiny peak, 

A cobra but a wreath of flowers, 

And poison- draughts like nectar- showers. 


k virtuous wife’s no blessing one should Great-hearted men would sooner part with life 


choose, 

Knowledge is not a jewel men retain, 
ind sovereign sway’s a burden on the brain. 


Than honour, as their mother ever dear, 
To which in evil days they still adhere, 
Nor wage with self-respect unholy strife. 


THE DVAIASHARAYA. 

( Continued from p. 236.) 


The Thirteenth Sarga. 


After this B a r b a rf presented gold, jewels, 
&c. — many presents, to the Raja to secure his 


Savour. 


He began to 


serve Jayasihha, as all 
die Kshatriyas served him, and molested no one 
n the country ; and without waiting Jayasinha’s 
commands he devoted himself to the protection 
if the sacrifices, so that Jayasinha was greatly 
pleased with him. 

One night the Raja went out privately to see 
the state of the city. He heard the wise prais- 
ing the Raja, and the Thags abusing him. He 
went on to tlxe house of a fisherman, and 
wandering thence lie reached the banks of the 
Saras vati. He found himself next fin a great 

9 * 

jangal, where, at night, the owls were killing 
the crows. In this jangal Jayasinha saw a 
pair — a man and woman. The Raja asked the 

1 Who is the woman 


V 

man, “ Who are you ? 
with you ? And why are you wandering about 



* This is only applicable to the first stanza, 
t Styled Varvark, the lord of Ujjain, in a copper-plate 


in this terrible jangal at this season ?” He 
answered, " There is a city in Fatal named 
Bhogavatipuri, where dwells the Naga 
R a j a Rat n a ch u da , whose son Ka-naka- 
chuda I am. I came hither because of a 
quarrel with a Naga Kuhvara, named Daman, 
with whom I was studying. 

Then Jayasinha gave assistance to this Ka- 
nakachuda. The Naga then granted a boon 
to the Raja — “You shall conquer the whole 


5 > 


world.” 


with 


Patal, and the king went back to the city. 

The Fourteenth Sarga. 

King Jayasinha went out in the morning to 
take salutation to the Deva and the Guru. He 
exercised his horse and went out on an 

to take the air, but being wakeful he did not 

about 




sleep, so no one knew that he 
at night. The Raja by this practice of wander- 
ing about at night subdued to himself the 

datel Sam vat 1265, belonging to tbs Royal Asiatic Society 
—see Eds voir I. p. 66. 
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B h u i a s , S a k i n i s , and others, learned many ened on one side, and the details of the encamp- 

mantras, and from what he saw at night he nient. Then the courtezans, putting on clothes of 

would call people in the daytime and say, “ You varied kinds, came and danced before JayasiSha. 

have such an uneasiness,” or “ You have such Jayasmha sent certain Bhutas, Pretas, &c. 

a comfort, ’ ’ so that people thought that he knew 
the hearts of men, and must be an avatar of 
a Deva. 


against Ujjain, to, cause 


annoyance. Many 
warriors with slings began to cast stones against 
Ujjain. Some went and broke down the moat 


One day a Yogini came from Ujjain to the of Ujjain, and some that saw it said nothing, 

king at Pattan, and began to hold a discussion When Jayasmha knew of this he did not forbid 

with the Raja, saying, “ 0 Raja, if you desire it, though it was done without his orders, be- 

great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly entreat cause it pleased him, and he had thought of 

Kalika, and the other Yoginis, and make friends 
with Yasovarma, the Raja of Ujjain,* for 
without him you cannot go to Ujjain.” 


ordering it. 


Yasovarma prepared to fight to protect 
Ujjain, and came with his Pradlian ; but the sun 
Jayasmha said to the Yogini, “I will seize that had gone down, and JayasiSha was employed 

Y a s o v a r m a and make him a prisoner : there- in the evening service. When it was dark, 

fore, if you like, go and give him all the assistance Jayasihha went out alone to see the environs 

you can. If this Yasovarma fly to save his of Ujjain. He went to the S i p r a river, where 

life it is better, otherwise I will encage him like a there arp Devasthilns and places of pil- 
parrot. If you do not assist him, all the service grimage called after the Rishis. He saw there a 

you have paid him will have been waste of company of women, and knew them to be Yo- 

labour. If I do not conquer Yasovarma, I ginis. Jayasihha knew that they intended to pre- 
will be your servant. If you do not fly hence like 

a female crow, I will cut off your nose and ears attacked the king, who fough t with them, though 

I ^ 

with this sword.” Thus saying he turned out he was not pleased to contend with women. 


pare mantras to cause his death. The Yoginis 


the Yogini. 


At last they pronounced that they were pleased 


brought all A v a n t i d e s a with D h a r under 


legs like horses. 


Then Jayasmha quickly prepared to go to with him, and that he should conquer Y a s o - 

U j j a i n,j~ and collected his army from village yam a. The king returned to his army, and the 

to village. He advanced towards Ujjain by daily next day seated in a pallet he entered Ujjain, and 

% 

stages of eight 7ms, and conquering the rajas seizing Yasovarma, imprisoned him, and 
that he passed on the road he took them with 

him. On the way he broke down the tops of subjection to himself. Afterwards JayasiSha 

many mountains to level the road. A B h i 1 1 seized and imprisoned a raja of the country 

Raja attended Jayasihha at this time. Jayasihha near to Ujjain named Sim, and several other 

was pleased when he saw this B h i 1 1 Raja and rajas. Some of them he caged like birds, some 

his army, like the monkeys in the army of he chained by the neck like cattle, or by the 

Ramachandraji. The B h i 1 1 s were dwellers in 
the mountains ; therefore when a mountain 
came in the way, though the place were a 
terrible one, they would quickly inounf it. 

They climbed trees, too, to get at the fruit to 
eat. Wherever there was a terrible cave they 
would enter into it. They pursued wild animals 
to catch them. If as they went, on account 
of the throng, they could not get a road, they 
would go on without one. Jayasinha’s army 
on arriving at Ujjain encamped on the Sipra 
river. His servants made known to Jayasinha 
that the tents were pitched, with the horses fast- 

' r ~ ~ 1 n< 1 1 " 1 • - ■ —p, , 

* The chronology of the Ujjain princes, as given in the 
Piplianagar plates, is as follows 1. RAja Bhoja Deva • 2. 

IT day Mitya ; 3. Naravarma, died Sam vat 1190 ; 4. Yas’o- 
varma, Sam. 1194; Ajayavarma, Sam vat 1200-1235, &c. 


The Fifteenth Sarga. 

Then J a y a sin ha with his Bhayad returned 
from M k 1 w a . On the road several rajas 
brought their daughters to be married to Jaya- 
sinha, and treated him with great respect. The 
rajas and others who plundered pilgrims he 
J slew or drove out from that place, and made 

I 

the place without fear. Afterwards Jayasmha 
lived far a time atSiddhapur, and built the 
R u d r a M a 1 a on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
where the river flows eastwards’. J Jayasmha 
also caused to be built at Siddbapur a temple 


Conf. Jour . As. Soc. Bang. vol. V. p. 880 ; vol. 
Trans. II. .45. Soc. vol. I. p. 232 ; Joitr. B. Br. 
vol. I. p. 263. 

f R6,s Maid, vol. Lp. 111. lb. p.. 116. 


YII. p. 736 
11. As. Soc, 
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country 


lanuma. 


of M a h a v i r a Svami, and lie served the was called Raja of the North, and Kama. 

Sangha there. Jayasinha went after this to ask r a p a 1 a of the West. Ana began to make 

the Rajas of Pane h a 1 d e s a (himself travelling friends of Y a 1 1 a 1 the king of Avanti 

on foot) to do pilgrimage at Somanatha. and of the Rajas on the banks of the Par A 
Many Brahmans were withliim. The kingarrived 

atDeva Pat tan in a few days and beheld west of Gn j ar at . He held out threats, too, 
Somanatha. Pie gave dahhind to Brahmans . that when he had conquered Kumarapala lie 
The Raja of Deva Pat tan, when he heard of would conquer them unless they joined him. 
Jayasrhha’s coming, went to meet him with his The Gujarat sovereign, knowing the Sap a d 
son, his brother, and family. He brought Jaya- L a k s h a R a j a was advancing, prepared for 
sinha to his court, and worshipped him with met- him. In Ana’s army there were several rajas and 
diminish, & c. Jayasinha worshipped Somanatha 
with jewels of many kinds. He gave dun to first 
Brahmans and other Yuchaks, and dismissed 
them ; then lie sent his own servant away and sat informing him also that the Raja of K a n t h a - 

A 

alone to meditate. Mahudeva then appeared to g a m had joined Ana, and that a leader ofhis own 
him visibly and promised him victory over all army, Ch aha d,^[ intended to do so. They said, 
rajas. The king entreated that he might have a too, that Ana was well informed of the state of 
son. Mahudeva then told him that his brother Gujarat by traders who were in the habit of 
Tribhuvanapiila’s son K u m a r a p a 1 a coming to this country, and that Y a 1 1 a 1 , the 

Raja of Uj j ain, was to attack Gujarat on his 
side when Ana made his attack. K u m a r a - 
After this Jayasinha with great splendour ‘p ii 1 a was much enraged when he heard this. 

j' •* j ; ^ \ 'Ll I Ml (j IJ m 1 I ' ■ \JK I . • A 

ascended G i r n a r,* and went to the temple' of At that time the Pattan people called Ana 


known 


should sit on his throne. The god then became 
invisible. 


N e m i n a t h a and worshipped there. 

He went thence to S i n g h a p u r,f the Brah- 


“ Raja of K a s i ” : they said that he had been 
as it were the servant of Jayasinha, and was 


mans’ village, and finally returned to Pattan. The only now beginning to be known. Vallalhad 
king caused to be made the Sahasralihga joined him, and the Raja of P ataliputra, 
tank, l and also many wavs, wells, tanks, Deva- who was “like a jackal.” Ana’s army was led 
man dir s, gardens, &c., and at the tanks he estab- by a Brahman named R a k a 


lished saddvratas. Pie established also school 


ed,by 


for learning the Jotish-sdstras, Nyaya-sastras, and by K o 1 1 s (Kolalca) very celebrated horse- 
and Furdnas, and he caused a hundred and eight men — who assembled from all sides. Many wild 
temples of C h a n d i k a Deva and others to tribes also joined his army. The people of 
be built at that tank. K a c h h , his tributaries, joined him (whose 

At last Siddharaja, recollecting what horses were splendid), with the Sindhis 
Mahudeva had told him about Kum a rap ala’s also. Kumarapala advanced towards Abu, and 
succeeding him, took the vow of “ aslian.” The was there joined by the mountain people 
nest day, reflecting on the god, he went to dressed in the skins of deer. The Raja of 

J 7 ° ° -r t • i _ c< • Y mi. _ 


Swarga(A.D. 1143). 

The Sixteenth Scirga. 

Afterwards Kumarapala mounted the 


throne of his uncle. 


performed 


Abu at this time was Yikrama Siiigh. The 

men of Jalandhardesa (J alor) followed 
him : he looked on Kumarapala as his lord. He 
came to meet Kumarapala and said : ‘ "V i s h - 


sheha. On Jayasinka’s death the Raja of the v 


amitra Rishi produced our Parmara 


Sapad Laksha Desa,§ whose name was race 


to rule in this place, nevertheless you have 


Ana, supposing the government to be new and a tribute (tor) upon us : still we ore prospers. 

’ 1 L o O mi T7" A „ A /l-nrall rtn A hr* 


Kumarapala to be weak, quarrelled with 


These Kumar! 


s (Devis) that dwell on A b u 


him. The people also that lived on the banks of are not subject to you,, yet as your 

t L L £ I • _ JP i.1 Q n 1 n n l?? 1 1*0 Aft H 1 

the Saivahara quarrelled with him. Ana ^ iri S s 

* Eds MtiM, vol. I. p. 171. 
t Or Sihor, 4b. p. 174. t Tb. pp. Ill, 117. 

§ Nagor, Mirutunga styles him An aka, the grandson 
Visala Deva Chauhan . — lids Mold, vol. I. pp« 184*186. 



ors, 


|| Kanthkot P f . T • r -t. 

«[ Mentioned in a copper-plate m the Jam Library at 

Hadol dated Sam. 1214 ; Mirntunga says it was W ahad 
that joined Ana . — Eds M&ld, vol. I. PP* 187, 42/. 
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hundred villages. 


It proved assuredly that you were knowing. If 
I conquer you not, it will be to tarnish the fame 
of Jayasihha.” The two sovereigns fought ; the 


them, they remembering this benefit sing your Gujarat army. Ana then rushed on KmuarapAla, 

praises. Here is Y a s i s h t h a R i s h i ’ s her. who said to him, “ If you are a brave warrior, 

milage, and the country is called one of eighteen liow is it that you bent the head before JayasiSM? 

In tlie midst of this Abu is 

the pure river M a n d a k i n i ; here too is 

Achales var a Mahadeva : here the means 
of attaining mohsha have great success. Here is armies, too, closed, the Gujaratis led by Ah ad 

a great place ofRishabka Dev a, which is the minister, and their enemy by the Mantri 

Go vindaraj a. At last an iron shaft struck 

A 

Ana and lie fell to the earth. Then his chiefs 

lions’ skins. Here there are mines of various submitted to Kumarapala. 

The Nineteenth Sarga. 

K u m a r a p a 1 a, having struck Ana, remained 
some days on the field of battle. He was now 
advised that he should win fame by subduing 

of them: there are mines of stones, mines of VaUA.1, as Jayasinha had by conquering 

Y asovarma. Ana offered a daughter in 

marriage to Kumarapala with horses and ele- 


much worshipped by pilgrims. On this Abu it 
is always cool, so the people dress themselves in 


kinds, so that people are wealthy ; famines do not 
occur, disease is hardly known. On this Abu 
many Bhdls live who are skilful as guides, also 
cultivators, salats, painters, gamblers too, many 


jewels. Here is a forest called S a d val, such as 
is not to be met with even in Swarga. Sin- 
dh u k a and other Devis dwell therein. Apsa- 
rasas also come here to sport. People come 
hither from foreign countries every year to 



s. The king complained that Ana had 
committed an offence not to be pardoned, in 
having slain wounded men. However, he ac- 


celebrate S r i M a t a 5 s festival. Here grow cepted his proposals and returned to Pattan. 


Afterwards tlie Gor of Ana Raja was sent 
to Anahillapur with J a 1 li a n il , who was duly 
married to Kumfirapala. 

News was brought to Knmarapfila that Vi- 
j a y a and K r i s h n a , the two Samants whom 
he had sent to oppose V all ill when he him- 
After this speech the Raja entertained Ku- self advanced against Ana, had gone over to 


good crops of barley and rice, and my income is' 
lakhs of rupees, out of which I too every year 
keep Sri Devi’s festivals. On the mountain is 
the excellent river Y a r n a s a : yon should 
encamp on the hanks of it. Scholars come hither 
from foreign lands to learn Sanskrit.” 


marapula as a guest with flowers, sandal, &c. 

ThO'Seventeenth Sarga. 
Description of night, Ac. 

The Eighteenth Sarga. 


the king of Ujjain, and that that monarch was 

A 

already in liis territory advancing on A n a hi 1 - 
lap ur. Kumarapala, assembling his troops, 
went against Vallal, who was defeated and 

O 9 


Afterwards K u mil rap ala set out from struck from his elephant. 


thence : a white umbrella held over him denoted 

A A • 1 

his royal rank. When Ana Raja heard of Ku- 


Thc Twentieth Sarga. 

Then K u m a r a p a 1 a forbade the sacrifice of 


marap ala’s arrival he prepared to fight. His min- life, and thus with his brother Mali ip ala 
ister, however, counselled him against engaging, D e v a, and that brother’s son Jayadeva, lived 
saying that he should not have left Marwar happily. The Brahmans, too, that sacrificed life 

in their Yagnas were forbidden to do so, and began 
to offer sacrifices of grain. This order was obey- 


to attack Gujarat ; but Ana Raja did not approve 
of his advice, supposing lie had been bribed by 
Kumarapala. Meanwhile the noise of Kumara- 
pala’s force was heard as it emerged from under 
the shelter of the mountains. 

A 

The soldiers of Ana Raja shot arrows at 
Kumarapala’ s army . The king of Nagor took 
his how and arrows. There were in the army 
leaders of twenties and thirties called Mali a - 
b h a t s, and of thousands called B h a t a R a j a s. 

The army of Ana, though led 
by Chatrapat is, was driven hack by the 


The battle raged. 


ed also inPallldesa, so that the Sanyasis, 
•who used deer- skins for a covering, found it 
difficult to procure any. The people of Pan- 
chaladesa, too, who had been great de- 
stroyers of life, being subjects of Kumarapala, 
were restrained from destroying it. The trade 
of those who sold flesh was put a stop to, and 
three years’ income allowed to them in com- 
pensation. The people of the countries about 
K a s i , however, continued to take life.* 


* Rds MCddj vol. I. p. 195. 
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was old and falling down. 


K u m A r a p a 1 a also ordered Ms ministers 
liat they sliould bring none of tlie property of 
hose who died without heirs into his treasury. 
3 eople when they heard this proclaimed that 
.0 raja had ever done so great a deed as this. 

Afterwards it was reported one day to Ku- 
aarapala that the temple of K editresvara 
lahadeva * 

iumarapula said that it was a disgrace to the 
[has Raja of Kedar that he plundered 
he pilgrims and yet did not even repair the 
emple. He ordered his own minister to have 
he temple repaired. So also he caused the 
ample of Som a n a, t h a to he repaired.! 

He erected also temples of Parsvanatha 
,t Anahillapura, and placed in them spluttika 
mages. He also caused a temple of P a r s v a - 
l a t h a to be built at D e v a P a 1 1 a n. He 

A 

ailed the temple he had built at Anahillapur 
he K u m a r a V i h a r a . Both that and the 
emple of Deva Pattan were so splendid that 
nany people came to see them. 

Afterwards one night in a dream Mahadeva 
aid to the Raja that he was pleased with his 

A 

ervice and wish to reside at Anahillapura. 
thereupon the Raj a built there the temple of 
v u m a r a p a 1 e s y a r a to Mahadeva. J 


All people praised Kumarapala and hoped 
that he would live for ever, and caused his era 
to be established. 

Thus of Jinesvara Suri’s disciple Lesajaya 
Tilak Gani 5 s D vaids hardy a (so named) composed 

r 

by Sri Sicldha Hemachandra§ , the twentieth 
sarga has been completed. 

1. In the Sri Chandravahsa arose Jinesvara 

' A 

Snri, pupil of Sri Varddhamana Aeharya, who 
travelled about Gujarat in the reign of Dur- 
' lahha Raja. 

2. Jinachandra Suri. 

3. Abhaya Deva Snri, who lived at Kham- 
bhata and composed many works. 

4. Jina Yallabha Suri, 

5 . Jina Datta Suri. 

6. Jinachandra Suri. 

7. Jinapati Suri. 

8. Jinesvara Suri, at the order of whom 

9. His disciple Lesabliai Tilak Gani composed 
this book. Laksbmi Tilak Kavi composed a 
tilca on tbe work and amended it. This book 
was completed in the year Vikrama 1312 (a.d. 
1256), on the day of the Divltli, at Sri Pral- 
h a d a n Pattan. May it be for many years 
celebrated in the three Lokas ! 


lL SENTIMENTS EREI 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 


BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 

{Continued from page 202.) 

29. Atharva Veda, x. 8. 44|| : — Consequence j As water pure from heaven descends, 


?r 


of the hnovjledge of the. self-existent Sold. 

The happy man who once has learned to know 
The self-existent Soul, from passion pure. 
Serene, undying, ever young, secure 
om all the change that other natures show, 
Whose full perfection no defect abates, 
Whorn^f pure essential good for ever sates, 
That man alone, no longer dreading death, 

With tranquil joy resigns his vital breath. 

Raghuvansa,x. 15-32 : — Hymn addressed 
to Vishnu by the Deities. 


But soon with other objects blends, 

And various hues and flavours gains ; 

So moved by Goodness, Passion, Gloom,* 
Dost Thou three several states assume, 
While vet Thine essence pure remains. 


30. 


Though one, Thou different forms hast sought ; 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which lucid crystal undergoes, 

With colours into contact broi 


Io Thee, creator first, to Thee, 
Preserver next, destroyer last, 

Be glory ; though but one, Thou hast 
Hiyself in act revealed as three. 


Unmeasured, Thou the worlds dost mete. 
Thyself though no ambition fires, 

’Tis Thou who grantest all desires. 
Unvanquished, Victor, Thee we greet. 


* lids Mala, vol. I. pp. 195, Zo7. 

t lb. p. 191. 

I lb. p. 195. 

§ Vide ante , p. 71, and lids Mold, vol. I. 
See Orig . SansJc. Texts , vol. IV. p. 20. 


p. 115. 


„ As the soul (diman) is masculine in Sanskrit, I have 
ventured to put the relative pronoun following the word 

in that gender. TT , r 

* See Wilson’s Vishnu Puram, vol. I. p. 41 (Dr. Kail * 

ed.}, where Rajas is translated k activity/ and not ‘ passion 


* 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 
Thyself,— of all which sense reveals 
The subtile germ and cause — conceals : 

Thee saints alone may comprehend. 

Thou dwellest every heart within, 

Yet fillest all the points of space ; 

Without affection, full of 

Primeval, changeless, pure from sin ; 

Though knowing all, Thyself unknown, 
Self-sprung, and yet of all the source, 
Unmastered, lord of boundless force, 

Though one, in each thing diverse shown. 

With minds by long restraint subdued, 

Saints, fixing all their thoughts on Thee, 
Thy lustrous form within them see, 

And ransomed, gain the highest good. 

Who, Lord, Thy real nature knows ? 

Unborn art Thou, and yet on earth 
Hast shown Thyself in many a birth, 

And, free from passion, slain Thy foes. 

Thy glory in creation shown, 

Though seen, our reason’s grasp transcends 
Who, then, Thine essence comprehends, 

Which thought and scripture teach alone ? 

Ungained, by Thee was nought to gain, 

No object more to seek : Thy birth, 

And all Thy wondrous deeds on earth, 

Have only sprung from love to men. # 


* Compare the Bhagavad GUd, in. 22 : “ There is nothin# 
which I am bound to do, nor anything unobtained which I 
have yet to obtain ; and yet I continue to act. • 25. As the 
ignorant, who are devoted to action, do, so let the wise man 
also do, seeking to promote the benefit of the. world/ 5 
f The literal prose translation of this passage is as follows : — 
15. “ Glory to Thee, who art first the creator of the universe, 
next its upholder, and finally its destroyer ; glory to Thee 
in this threefold character. 16. As water falling from the 
sky, though having hut one flavour, assumes different fla- 
vours in different bodies, so Thou, associated with the three 
qualities [Sattva, Rajas , and Tomas, or Goodness,. Passion, 
and Darkness], assumes! [three] states [those of creator, 
preserver, and destroyer, according to the commentator], 
though Thyself unchanged. 17- Immeasurable, Thou raea- 
surest the worlds ; desiring nothing, Thou art the fulfill er of 
desires ; unconquered, Thou art a conqueror ; utterly indis- 
cernible, Thou art the cause of all that is discerned. 18. 
Though one, Thou from one or another cause assumes! this 
or that condition ; Thy variations are compared to those 
which crystal undergoes from the contact of different 
colours. 19. Thou art known as abiding in [our] hearts, 
and yet as remote ; as free from affection, ascetic, merciful, 
untouched by sin, primeval, and imperishable. 20. Thou 
knowest all things, Thyself unknown ; sprung from Thyself 
(or self -existent), Thou art the source of all things ; Thou 
art the lord of all, Thyself without a master ; though but 
one, Thou assumest all forms. 21. Thou art declared to 
be He who is celebrated in the seven S&ma-hymns, to be He 
who sleeps on the waters of the seven oceans, whose face 
is lighted up by the god of seven rays (Fire), and who is 
the one resort of the seven worlds. 22. Knowledge which 
gains the four classes of fruit [virtue, pleasure, wealth, and 


With this poor hymn though ill-content, 

We cease : — what stays our faltering tongue ? 
We have not half Thy praises sung, 

But all our power to sing is spent. f 

31. Satapatlia BriUxmana, ii. 2. 2. 19 : — Results 

of Truth and Falsehood. 

Those noble men who falsehood dread, 


In wealth and glory ever grow, 
As flames with greater brightness 


8 * 


low, 


With 


But like to flames with water drenched, 
Which, faintly flickering, die away, 

So liars day hy day decay, 

Till all their lustre soon is quenched. 

32. Taittiriya Aranyaka, x. 9 : — Sweet savour 
of Good Deeds : Falsehood to he shunned. 

As far and wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees, 


So, too, the grateful savour speeds 
To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 

As one expert in daring feats 
Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 

And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cross, but soon retreats, 

With cries, afraid to fall below, 

And trembling stands upon the brink, 

So let a man from falsehood shrink, 

And guard himself from future woe. 

final liberation], the division of time into four yugas [ages], 
the fourfold division of the people into castes, — all these 
things come from Thee, the four-faced. 23. Yogins (devoutly 
contemplative men), with minds subdued by exercise, re- 
cognize Thee, the luminous, abiding in their hearts, (and 
so attain) to liberation from earthly existence. 24. Who 
comprehends the truth regarding Thee,, who art unborn, 
and yet becomest born ; who art passionless, yet slayest 
thine enemies ; who sleepest, and yet art awake ? 25. Tliou 
art capable of enjoying sounds and other objects of sense, 
of practising severe austerity, of protecting thy creatures, 
and of living in indifference to all external things. 26. The 
roads leading to perfection, which vary according to the 
different revealed systems, all end in Thee, as the waves of 
the Ganges flow to the ocean. 27- For those passionless 
men whose hearts are fixed on Thee, who have committed 
to Thee their works, Thou art a, refuge, so that they escape 
further mundane births. 28. Thy glory, as manifested to 
the senses in the earth and other objects, is yet incompre- 
hensible : what shall be said of Thyself, who canst be 
proved only by the authority of scripture and hy inference . 
29. Seeing- that the remembrance of Thee alone purifies a 
man, the rewards of other mental acts also, when direct- 
ed towards thee, are thereby indicated. . 30. As the waters 
exceed the ocean, and as the beams of light exceed the sun, 
so Thy acts transcend our praises. 31. There is nothing 
for Thee to attain which Thou hast not [already attained : 
kindness to the world is the only motive for Thy birt-n 
and for Thy actions. 32. If this our hymn now comes to a 
close after celebrating Thy greatness, the reason of this is 
our exhaustion, or our inability to say more, — not that there 
is any limit {iyattd, so-much-ness, quantitas) to thy attri- 
butes.” These verses have not all been rendered literally- 
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, viii. 17, and iv. 239-242 : — The only 

■Ins ep a m h l c fr i. e ) i d . 

Tlieir virtue is the only friend 
That never men deserts in death : 

As flits away tlieir vital breath 
All other ties and friendships end. 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son 
Beside us then can longer stay, 

Nor kinsfolk ; virtue is the one 
Companion of our darksome way. 

Alone each creature sees the light, 

Alone this world at length he leaves, 

Alone the recompense receives, 

Of all his actions, wrong or right. 


His log-like, clod-like body placed 
Within the sad funereal ground, 

His kinsmen one by one tarn round, 

Forsake the spot, and homeward haste. 

His virtue never quits his side, 

A. faithful guardian, comrade, guide. 

Be then a store of virtue gained, 

To help when comes our day of doom : 

We cross the dread and trackless gloom, 

By virtue’s friendly arm sustained.* 

34. Mahabh arata, xii. 12121 : — Death is not 

the extinction of the good. 


Let no one deem the wise are dead 
Who’ve “shuffled oil* this mortal coil,” 

The wise whose lives were pure from soil, 
Whose souls with holy lore were fed. 

35. Mahabh firata, xii. 10576, 10581 :—SeJf 

exaltation and censure of others condemned . 

Himself in men’s esteem to raise 
On others’ faults let no one dwell ; 

But rather let a man excel 
All other men in doing well, 

And thus command the meed of praise. 

Oft worthless men, in blind conceit, 

Their own superior merits vaunt, 

And better men with failings taunt : 

Reproof themselves with scorn they meet. 

By blameless acts alone the wise, 

Although they ne’er themselves exalt, 
Nor yet with other men find fault, 

To high esteem and honour rise. 


* See Orig. Sansk. Texts, vol. I. p. 380. The same idea 
is repeated in the Mah&bharata, xiii. vv. 5405 IF-, and is 
briefly alluded to in the Marlcandeyu Parana, L 7. 28. 
Goaf. Sophocles, Philoctetes , 1143-4* and Euripides (Din- 
dorr’s ed.), Temenidm, frag. 1. 


The odour sweet of virtuous deeds, 

Though voiceless, far and wide will fly :f 
To tell his presence in the sky 
The noonday sun no herald needs. 

By self-applause a fool in vain 
From others seeks renown to gain. 

A wise man’s merits, long concealed, 

At last are surely all revealed. 

36. Mahabharata, iii. 2326; Brahma-dharma, 

ii. 2, 1 : — The best cure for misfortune . 

Thou sayest right ; — for all the ills of life 
No cure exists, my fair one, like a wife. 

37. Mahabharata, xii. 12050-52 : — Men should 

seek permanent blessedness 

The body — is it not like foam 

The tossing wave an instant cresting ; 

In it thy spirit, bird-like, resting, 

Soon flies to seek another home. 

In this thy frail abode, so dear, 

How canst thou slumber free from fear ? 

Why dost thou not wake up, when all 
Thy watchful enemies ever seek 
To strike thee there where thou art weak, 
To bring about thy long’d-for fall? 

Thy days are numbered, — all apace 
Thy years roll on, — thy powers decay ; 
Why dost thou vainly then delay, 

And not arise and haste away 
To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 

: — Truth better than 


38. Mahabharata, i. 3095 

sacrifice . 

By weighing, truth and sacrifice appraise : 

A thousand sacrifices truth outweighs. 

39. Mahabharata, xiii. 1544:— The same. 

In one scale truth, in the other lay 
A thousand Asvamedhas ; try ; 

I doubt if all that pile so high 
Ev’n half as much as truth would weigh. 

40. Panohatantra, i. 21 :—Men should visit 

foreign countries . 

The incurious men at home who dwell, 

And foreign realms with all their store 
Of various wonders ne’er explore, 

Are simply frogs within a well. 


t 


Compare Proverbs, xx. 6 ; Euripides (Diudorf s ed.), 
frag, 20 ; Xenophon 5 s Memorabilia, I. vii. 1; and iEschy- 


lus’s Thebes , w. 591 f. ; and with v. 10561 comp. Psalm 

I Conf. James, iv. 14 ; 1 Peter, v. 8 ; and the quotation 
in Cicero pro Plane. 24, 59 ‘ Tigilaudum est semper ; 

multse insidise sunt bonis.’ ... 

S Repeated in xii. 6002, and xru. . 36ol6 — Let a 

thousand Asvamedhas and truth be -weighed m the bai- 

aucc : — truth exceeds the thousand Asvamedhas. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

(Continued from page 1C3). 


VL — Buddhist Vestiges in Trichinapalli, 

Madras . 


have no name for it — tliat I could discover at 
least ; and it remains a mute witness of Buddhist 
Kulitale is tbe kasbd, or cliief town, of or Jaina ascendancy. Though calling it a repre- 

a tiiluka of the same name in the district of sentation of Buddha, + it may also be one of the 

Trichinapalli. It lies on the south, bank of the Jaina Manus or Tirtliankaras, which does not 

Kaveri river, 20 miles from the famous old town seem improbable, considering how long the Jaina 

of Clive and Lawrence, and is now, I believe, a faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pandyan 

station of the South Indian Railway that skirts kingdom of M a d u r a. The only other relic 

the K a v e r i, joining the Great Indian Peninsula I could hear of in the Trichinapalli district is a 


line with Tanjore and Negapatam. About two 


large 


Buddhist or Jaina image, exceeding 


miles south of the station, on a wide open life-size, that lies prostrate under a hedge neat 

plain, a remarkable rocky ridge crops up, such as the Vellar river, not far from the point where 
is frequently seen on the extensive rolling it is crossed by the high road from Trichinapalli 
maiddns of the South. It may be 200 or 300 to South Arkat ; the Vellar is the boundary 
yards Ion g, of no great height, and strewn with between the two districts, and the image is 
enormous boulders, one of which, situated at the covered with the blown sand from the river-bed, 

western end of the ridge, is the most remark- having only the head and shoulders exposed, 

able and striking example of the kind' I have At V olkond a p u r a m, ten miles south of the 
ever seen, being a colossal rounded mass nearly Vellar, often mentioned by Oi'me, once a tiiluka 
thirty feet high, poised on its smaller end, so as to haslu , now a 'wretched little place, there is a 
resemble a pear or top upright when viewed small nasty-looking square tank in a temple- 
from the east, but presenting a different aspect court that has a Jaina 6r Buddhist appearance, 
and shape on each quarter, as exemplified in being surrounded with a curious low sunken 

the plate. Its enormous mass and the very cloister, the roof level with the ground. Memo- 

small stand it rests on make it an astonishing rials of many creeds and epochs are strangely 
object viewed from any side.* The eastern mingled on this old historic battle-ground. At 
end of the ridge terminates in a precipitous pile V olkond a puram there is a small fort, now 
crowned with another vast boulder, square and almost obliterated ; an abandoned travellers’- 
broad, also very striking, but of less interest bungalow stands, or stood, upon it ; and within 

the circuit of the wall are two temples, one con- 

r 

taining the cloistered tank, the other a Siva 
temple, with a beautiful chattram close by, 

with six 


exhibiting very admirable carving, 


than the other. Between the two the ridge is 
covered with an agglomeration of immense 
masses, some of colossal size, under one of which 
runs a long deep cave. The accompanying 
plate gives a general view of the ridge and monolithic pillars in front, two representing a 

boulders,, but the point of antiquarian interest warrior on a rearing horse trampling on a 

consists in the square entablature cut on the fallen enemy, the other a griffin rampant stand- 

eastern face of the first-mentioned boulder. It ing on a kneeling elephant, the latter with head 

is well cut, in perfect preservation, and repre- thrown up and trunk turning round a sort of 

gents Buddha seated, with attendants on each thyrsus which the griffin clasps at the middle 

side ; an enlarged sketch is given on the plate. with its fore claws, holding the end in its jaws. 

This lonely memorial of a vanished faith is There is much other good sculpture, groups of 

entirely ignored . and unnoticed by the present figures in entablature, &c., many with faces 

population. No legend even attaches to it; disfigured or heads knocked off* by Haidars 

the herdsmen grazing their cattle on the plain men ; one Gaddi Mudeliar is traditionally said 


* The rock is granitoid. In Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India by Dr. Oldham, vol. iv. pt. 2, pp. 80, 81, 
there will be found delineations of other grotesque 'and 

rocky piles and tors in the Trichinapalli District. 


t It appears to represent Buddha in what Col. Yule 
designates the Western attitude, as a mendicant, bothhanda 
resting in the lap with the palms upwards, the begging pot, 
as is often the case, omitted, 
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to have been the builder. Just opposite the 
fort there is a masjid, and near it a handsome, 
black marble tomb, none know whose; the 
masjid looks very like a Hindu temple, and 
appears to have been adapted from one, contain- 
ing Hindu pillars with faces smoothed, and 
graven with Arabic inscriptions, and along 
the wall at the end there is a row of Norman- 
looking blind arches and a reading pulpit, with 

once manifestly Hindu. Hot far from 
this in the plain there is a beautiful Hindu 
mantapam consisting of a domed canopy sup- 
ported by slender elegant fluted pillars : this 
too the Musalmans have appropriated, and 
placed in it a Fir’s tomb of very solid granite, 
supported at the tour corners by legs, and with 
the top worked couch-fashion. Twice or thrice 
by the long dreary road a mouldering brick 
tomb marks the resting-place of one of the 
stout fellows who marched with Calliaud. 

The high pyramidal hill seen in the plate 
rising beyond the boulder-ridge, from which 
it is about a mile distant, is named Sivaya 


£ 


va’s Hill, and is crowned with a 
enclosed by a remarkably high 


blank wall to which a fine broad steep flight 
of 1099 steps leads up from the bottom. I as- 
cended these one hot morning, and found 
the pull-up very exhausting. On reaching the 
top, the people with me did not like the temple 
even to be approached, so I made no attempt 
to enter, but would not be stayed from sitting 
down in the shadow of the high wall, which was 
pierced by a lofty entrance that appeared to 

iort distance within, 
All these southern 


make 


turn 


like the entrance to a fort. 


with 


and rocks of varying sizes, almost invariably 
surmounted by temples approached by long 

flights of steps. The 
was so annroached. 


Gerizim 


and 


similar 


must have been the ‘high places’ so often 
mentioned in the historical books of the Old 

Testament, always with anger and reprobation, 

* # 

as connected with the idolatries and abomina- 
tions into which Israel was continually laps- 


rag 




It was on these ‘high places’ that the 
‘images’ and ‘groves,’ ‘the accursed thing’ that 
defiled Israel ( Joshua vii.), and the ‘ image pro- 
voking to jealousy’ which Ezekiel saw at the very 


gate of the altar, were set up : these were the 
deadliest offences, which the Law and the Pro- 
phets were never weary of denouncing ; and 
were the objects and expressions referred to 

properly understood and translated, it is cer- 

0 

tain that could an Indian follower of Siva have 
seen them, he would at once have recognized 
objects familiar in his own, temples, but, there 
is reason to believe, far more grossly represented, 
and worshipped with rites now only heard of in 
sects like the Maharaj as, or at orgies held 
on particular occasions in certain temples of 
Southern India. 

Before quitting this locality, I .venture to 
refer to a passage in Dr. Burnell’s lately pub- 
lished admirable work, the Elements of South - 
Indian Palceography. At page 78, referring to 
the paucity of historical inscriptions, he observes : 
“ The great irrigation works of the Chola 
Kaveri delta wei’e chiefly constructed by 
Chola princes in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, but I have never been able to hear of 
any inscriptions referring to them ; and Major 
Mead, R.E., who has visited every part of them, 
tells me he has never seen anything of the kind.” 

At M u s e r i, however, immediately opposite 
Kulitale, on the north bank of the river, there 
is an extraordinarily massive granite bridge, 
built in the days of the rajas, over the fine 
irrigation channel that skirts the river, and on 
one side of it an inscription is cut, which, in 
conjunction with the local pandits, I rendered 

thus, though not expert enough to vouch for its 

•• 

absolute correctness : — ‘ * The channel-head was 
cut by Lozhakkonan daring his reign, as a 
monument to the memory ofKarikal Cho- 
z ban— the flowing treasure of Manmudi- 
chozhan-petta i— the key of the prosperous 
country belonging to the three kings of the 
South.” Some archaeologist near the spot may 
perhaps correct and explain this, or send a copy 
to Dr. Burnell ; mine has been lost. Though 
in an agroJidram, there is a temple close to 
the bridge to an indigenous god of the soil, 
whom the Brahmans disown and would fain dis- 
lodge, — which looks as if the place dated from 


pre-Brahmanical times. 


iople assigned 


antiquity of 1300 years to the bridge and in- 
scription ! The Pandya Chola and Chera king- 
doms are probably referred to in the latter. 


* 2 Ghron. xxriii. 3 ; 1 Kings, xiv. 23. See, too, the curious account of the calling of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 5. 




Note. 

As archaeological interest and archaeological eyes 
are more frequent now, and indications of localities 
may be of use, it may not»be out of place to append 
an extract from Pharaoh’s Gazetteer of Southern 
India , Madras, 1855, pp. 338-9, respecting a spot 
in Ud i ar palay am, the most easterly taluka 
of Trichinapalli, which I was never able to visit 
myself. The tank referred to must be remarkable 
as rivalling in extent the great lake-like reservoirs 
once existing in Ceylon ; and, with reference to the 
comment at the end, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that such high-handed Vandalism would probably 
not be countenanced by officials or Government 
to-day. “ It may also be mentioned that in the 
TJdiarpalayam taluka there is an embankment 
16 miles long, running north and south, provided 
with several substantial sluices and of great 
strength, which in former times must have formed 
one of the largest reservoirs in India. This largo ' 
tank or lake was filled partly by a channel from 
the Kolerun river, upwards of 60 miles in length, 
which enters it at its southern end, and partly 
by a smaller channel from the Y e 1 1 a r , which en- 
tered it on the north. Traces of both these channels 
still remain. The tank has been ruined and use- 
less for very many years, and its bed is now almost 
wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. It 
is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful, and the 
act of an invading army. Hear the southern ex- 
tremity of the band there is a village, now sur- 
rounded by j ungle, called Gahgakundapu- 
ram. Immediately in its vicinity is a pagoda of 
very large size and costly workmanship ; and close 
by, surrounded by jungle, are some remains of an- 
cient buildings, now much resembling the mounds 
or heaps which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, 
but in which the village elders point out the 


various parts of an extensive and magnificent 
palace. When this palaco was in existence G an - 
gakundapur am was the wealthy and flou- 
rishing capital of a monarchy, and the great tank 
spread fertility over miles and miles of what is 
now trackless forest. It has often been projected 
to restore that magnificent work, but the scheme 
has remained in abeyance for want of engineer 
officers. At some future time it may be success- 
fully prosecuted, but till then this most fertile tract 
must remain a jungle, and the few inhabitants will 
still point with pride to the ancient band as a 
monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of 
their ancient sovereigns, and compare it contemp- 
tuously with the undertakings of their present 
rulers. Speaking of the noble temple of G a n ga- 
kundapur am, it must not bo omitted that 
when the lower Koleru n din Heat was built, the 
structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and 
the enclosing wall was almost wholly destroyed in 
order to obtain materials for the work. The poor 
people did their utmost to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation of a venerated edifice, by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to it; 
but of courso without success ; they were only 
punished for contempt. A promise was made 
indeed, that a wall of brick should be built in place 
of the stone wall that was pulled down ; but un- 
happily it must be recorded that this promise has 
never been redeemed.” 

The lower Kolerun dnikat was built, in 1830, 
according to the scheme and advice of Colonel 
(now Sir A.) Cotton. I know nothing of the 
present condition of the temple and remains, bat 
should imagine a great deal of historical and anti- 
quarian value and interest would bo discovered by 
a competent explorer. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY X F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued from page 211.) 


No. III. 

This is from a copper-plate belonging to Gan- 
gavva Kom Kallappa Gugari of Behatti in the 
Hubballi Taluka of the Dharwad District. The 
original consists of three plates, each 
broad by long, strung together by a mas- 
sive ring, the seal of which bears a figure of 
the bull Basava or Nandi with the sun and 
moon above it. The inscription, in the Kayastha 
characters and the Sanskrit language, and 
written across the breadth of the plates, covers 
the inner side of the first plate, both sides of the 


second plate, and the inner and part of the outer 

side of the third plate. ’ 

This inscription mentions the following princes 

of the Kalachuri family : — 

Krishna. 

• • 

i 

Jogama. 

Paramardi. 

Vijjaua. 

Soma. Sankama. Ahavamalla. Singlianadeva. 
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This agrees with the corresponding portion of 
the genealogy of the Kalaelmris of Kalyana as 
riven by Sir W. Elliot, with the exception that 
he gives Ivarna instead of Krishna as the name 
of the father of Jogama, and does not mention 
Singhanadeva, the younger brother of Aha- 

vamalla. 

The object of the inscription is to record the 
orant by Singhanadeva in the Saka year 1105* 
(a.d. 1181-5), being the Sobhakrit sanimtsara , 
to one thousand Brahmans, of the village of 
Kukkanurn, situated in theBeluvala, Le.Belvola, 
Three-hundred. It also mentions a minor 
grant of land and a house by Divakara-Dan- 
danayakat of K5t:hara. The Kukkanurn in 
question is probably the village or town of 
the same name which is to be found on the 
map about nine miles to the south of Yelburga 
in the Haidar abild territory. From another 
copper-plate at Behatti, — a Devagiri-Yadava 
inscription of Krishna or Kanharadova, — we 
learn that Kukkanuru was the chief town of a 
circle of thirty villages, and in Saka 1175 
(a. d. 1253-4), being the Pramadi samvatsara, 
was bestowed or re-bestowed upon one thousand 
and two Brahmans by Kanharadeva’s minister 
C kauri da raja. 

It should be noted that the letter ^ does not 
occur in this inscription ; in each case, where it 
should be used, it is represented by 

Transcription. 

TFTWURRRTTTT: r 


» 


[ i] rffIr- 1 1 i 

[ 2] RUTTTtfTTRTR: 


TUFRPI: 


Wl?* 


Rr% itt r?w Riir r- rrrt. 

RRTTRT TTRTFiTRTR®- 



[3] R: 

[ 4] ^7: 1 

[ 5] 3T: |(||) RBR tfRJRRRRrTTC: RFRRFTiR I 
[ 6] f cT TtRRfT 

[ 7] STRUT 

[ 8 ] TF(u)uRT m^RR^R TPI if ITT l(||) R UiRR- 



UURT l(l|) R- 
fWT fTFTR: | a Tft 


[ 9 ] r^ifr- 




URR^JRf 


! 




[10] JRPHf ITT 'TRRRFRRR. l(ll) TF kKTU^R- 


Ln] 


TTIRFiiFRiTFiTT RTRT: | 


[12] R: 


RUTTR SfiRTT (?TT) - 

TTRrClTrfTT?: |(||) TRRBURfFRTFSrT- 


* In tbe original “ one thousand one hundred and five 
years having expired” 

f £ Darydan<iy aka\ as used in the inscriptions, appears to 
denote a military officer with administrative charge of a 


circle of villages. 


J The first side of the second plate commences with this 
letter, — ^ 


[13] srrfiuf 



RTT: | RrTR: TfR2 [fUTT 


[l-l] FTsRT : TPTUlfT: || R T || RTRRTR R TF F?- 

[l5] 5T R l(5)pT TT TTT TU T(l)- 
[ie] RTR R fC^Tl 


NTFRIFTT | RFTTT 


[l?] RTFR TTi'R R TTf fu ITRhTR RTR: 'TTUr 

O] F 


JJTR WTTi R, R: «iT, T sWcRrTiR: 


II 


[if)] Rf3R TfTTRTUFT RUT UrulJTgUtf Rif 


[20] TR: RRfT RRR R.Uf: RTR 5714 | 


WT* 


[21] ?Tt 

[22] fTTUf TUT 


UUT 


URT? 


fTsUWfTI TR- 


UST T 


[ 23 ] 5f 


TT(Tt)fT5ftTTT: 


rlTTT 

II 


Tt 


ft- 


M 

[25] RruTTrsURUTUT^; 

[:2.i] URT 

[27] ITTERTTU 

[28] FRTTfRT: 


Rtflrrsuf 

OO 3 


RT UrfTi RR 

f¥rt" 


r. 


RT 



fj r TT 


1 


RT Ti T ( R ) R3jM - 


rttt 


RfR 




^faTTR-R^^RR: |(||) URT 


[20] TFT 

[ iO] RT 


rtr ari 


ITT TsfRTRT 


R* 


TUT 

Cs 'O 




[si] TflUrTurfU: 


[ll 


tuft rg m{%) e* 


[32] U FpTT: TT TSTRiTF'TU: Will) TF R 


[33] 



W KIT IjR3f (^) iHRf Uf (f ) 5Ft |(||) 


[.34.] TT F TRf TT IfTFR TR TT TRFR . URr 


[35] 


ft 


TT'TR | RTTTTTINTFRl' 


R,I?TF- 


[38] Rf TFRf^FVTT |{|l) RTRFRFFiTU: NFRF^ 

. TRRT^TRIRF (^RT ) T : 


I 


[37] UT T: RTTRRTiT: 

[38] T-JT'NT TTTTR: |(||) RT RFfTRUF 


R- 

On 


[39] TFUT R7RFTR: 


RTi: 


utF^RUUT 


[40] U§ UlTTr^rTTf(^) ipT: Jp RRF ^FTT-TRF- 



[41] RfFTT ifr 

[ 42 ] RTTFRTT UTTF5TTTTTRR: 


I 


l(ll) 


TIT 




R(R) li- 


ps] RTRFtftRT STRfRT RTTTR: | TRRT Tf- 

f 

[4l] RRITfV TRR TTT7T FTT: |()|) iTTRTR FTRR- 

[45] IRR: ^TR RTUfUR: | PFTTfRTTRF F"T 

[46] ^FT TT RRir-TTF l(||) R 
[‘17] 

[48] 

[49] RRRRRTRT -TRrRTTFTTfTRTTFR RRRrf 

§ The second' side of the 6econd plate commences whtb 
this letter, — 

The word ^ , /ear, would give no sense in this passage ; 
hut the form of ^ in this inscription is such that an en- 
graver might easily write it instead of and *PT? which 
gives a suitable meaning, is probably the correct reading. 
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[so] RTU Rl RRR FRUF U F iRUStf F FRU FR- 
[52] dTTRTR: 


[so] U RTR RP-R f , 5T R7g TOWg 
[87] RUT RRgR 5T(?I?)5 RHJR RT^f^^- 

RTRIRRU- ( 3 r)fP 7 J&- 

[ 53 ] -tl: U RfRRFRT UR- [ss] RR% [\\]i ‘<UhR RTr 7%T RRR RfdqFi5T- 

[u] R|JR (ril)TRT: RtRaj*i| CTY-Rh ( sRT) RirR R?r- [so] TRY || 

Translation. 

May the lord of mankind * preserve this 
world, — ho who is long-lived, who is possessed 
of the greatest might, whose observances are 
unbroken, and who is the friend of mankind ! 


[55] fUTUR 

[56] RdRTRRbUcr 



RUFRUR RTR R R 5 T- 
HRr%TUuq riruciRr- 
ftRrRTPi'dRRtrRr RdUHR JR^dr ( ) 


[57] rRRTfcT 

[as] 5 TrUfT?RRTTdiTR' R RR R 1 1 UR TlRTi RRRTU- 


[ 59 ] *W«?wiw#» * <Wwc- M y ft ***°f *•??• « *"•*•••** who 

L J ' ^ _ is the protector ot the universe, the sustamer of 

[nO] RTIFl RRTRUUF (R ) H (d) ^'IRAT tR '•RYRR 6 MR (Nj ear t}g the subduer of the enemies ofreli- 

[Ol] ur^RRUiRT HFRRFR ^RfFRIRFR RR" gion, a very four-armed t in respect of his liber- 

ality ! 

The family which bears the appellation of 
Kalachuri, renowned in the three worlds, is like 



[ 02 ] uruflRTFR-TOTUlR: 

[-.13] ft'IRURRftRTRr 

[iJt] fRdTRi RFRTRiRT-RT R^Rr(Rr) : fRR 3 R: (iRf) U* the ocean, in that it is the source of jewels in 


Rtf^TRRRfTlt- 


[15] ur 


Rruur RRRRRf^rwr FR 


RRRR- the form of warriors. 



Ri f?R 'RKTTJR 

RUT U RJRFR R; 


RTF RTUiR: RRRT.^TR: 


[ ] RRRUR RUT RU 

[ 70 ] RRd^RT 


RYRT RU^rd; |(||) 
I R (d) RfRlgUf 3- 

RRT R?R RRF 

| (| | ) RWR RfRir 


In that race Krishna became king, — as if he 
were a second Krishna!, — whose deeds are said 


mar 


a child. 



He begat a son, king Jdgama, the destroyer 
r ,1 of hostile kings, the receptacle of the glory of 


[71] RltT RJRRR3UT TU 

[72] RT UIRUTf,RRT(?Rr) : 



RTTRU RR’-f 


RUf 



h rf 


r RR flltTR 
ltd RR’dTf 


Yf- 


[74] fm-Jt UTRd r%TR: |(||) RjtdT 

[7 5] RRRr RTRT R: RRRF FURR (d|) R *HU 4 R 

[7g] RRU R''Rl#ff|':f7(lt 5 F)d: |(||) RR YTT? UR- 


[77] RU 


those who are worthy to bo praised as the 
bravest of men. 

As the moon was produced from the ocean of 
milk, so from him, the ocean of sincerity, was 
born king Paramardi, who was beloved by man- 
kind . 

And as the receptacle § of that lustre 
that pervades everything rises from (the moun- 


II 


RTRFRf R RT^fRlRlFRf RTR tain) Meru, so from him there sprang king 


[78] uru uum-Rf rrt 


rrftrtfi- 


Yijjana, a very snn of an excellent warrior. 


[79] R: 

[so] R: 


«~r 


II 


drrRIRTd; w ^ HUd RTRR- 


RITRFR 


What reg 





And as to him : 
vade ? ; what country did he not rule P ; what foe 
did he not uproot ? ; what people, if they hut 


[8l] Rht | URdrfURddR RR 5JTRRTRTI : |(||) 5T* fled to him for refuge, did he not support, 


[82] fdfRR 

[83] flYURR 


I'FRdRTTRrdRUfnR: 


^RdT- 


RRTddFRR 'tlUdc^jfiRR- 


I 


[84] °T | vaedftror RFURUrf’RRT RRRR | RR 3 R?r* 


[83] «fh 


even though they might he his enemies ? ; what 
riches did he not accumulate ? ; what gift 

was there that he did not bestow ? ; what 

# 

rites are tliere 'with which he did not sacri- 


li 


§ fice ? ; — he, king Vijjana, the mountain for the 


* The first side of the third plats commences with this 
letter, — 

f Probably the reading should be S^TP*-}^ &c., ‘one 

thousand and tivo,[ as this is the number referred to at the 
end of this inscription and mentioned again in the other 
Behatti copper-plate. 

X The second side of the third plate commences with this 
letter. — 


§ This and the following sentence are in the Canarese 
language, though written in the Sanskrit character?. 

IT Tliis letter, -t, —is intended to represent the of 

the Old Canarese to sell , barier. 

* Brahma. t Vishnu. 

X Vishnu in his incarnation as the son of Vasudcva and 
Devaki. 

§ The sun. 
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production of fclie jewels of meritorious quali- 
ties. Pilndya laid aside liis fierceness ; tlie king 
of Oh ola trembled ; Yaiiga was broken ; and 


inspiring arrows, Iris enemies strove only to 
preserve tlieir lives. Truly lie is praised as a 
very elephant of a king ; though he has a per- 


Malava experienced the fear of death : and as petual flow of charity, as an elephant has a 
to other kings, — when king Vijjana was con- perpetual flow of rut, yet he does not incur the 
quering the world, what stronghold did they reproof of being arrogant, as an elephant does 
not abandon, and to what region could they of being infuriated with his passion. 


betake themselves when put to flight ? 


One thousand one hundred and five years of 


From him sprang king Soma, the receptacle the era of the Saka king having expired, in 
of all accomplishments* * * § , possessed of a full the Sobhakrit samvatsara , on Monday the day of 
and brilliant court, dispelling the darkness of the new moon of the month Asvina, under the 
all regions, causing the white lotuses which Vyatipfita conjunction, he, the fortunate Siiigha- 

nadeva, the supreme king of great kings, — -who 
made much of guests of high birth J by reason 


of his sole aim being the affection of all his 


were the hands of all hostile kings to close 
their flowers, making the whole earth white 
with the lustre of his fame, charmingly placing 
his feet upon footstools which were the fore- subjects, and whose thoughts were ready and 

heads of all rulers of the earth. What shall calm and profound and free from uneasiness 

be said of him ? : — In his expeditions, which of and spotless by reason of his enjoying the 

his foes did not betake themselves to flight, happiness that results from dallying with the 

abandoning their countries and their treasure, goddess of imperial dignity who is always 

at the confused sounds of the blows of the and without obstacle nourished by the favour 

hammer in his tents (which were to be heard) of gods and Brahmans who are made to thrive 

even amidst his terrible drums sounding in the and are conciliated by those who have for 

festival of battle ? ; and who were they .whose their assistance all the merits of polity 


hearts were not torn asunder, they themselves 
closing their eyes in a swoon ? While he pro- 
tected like a father, and yet, wielding the sceptre, 
governed with restraint like Tama, mankind 
experienced the full enjoyment of those plea- 
sures that properly belong to the two worlds. f 

After him was born his younger brother, 
the fortunate king Saiikama, who was pos- 
sessed of all the marks of one who has gracious 
and virtuous characteristics, and who was by 
nature compassionate. 

After him his uterine brother, Ahavamalla, 
who was possessed of an excellent intellect, Beluvala Three-hundred, — a most sacred place 

and who gladdened the earth with his perfect as being the abode of the holy Bhagavati, the 


and abundance of villages (to be bestowed in 
charity), — with the greatest devotion gave, 
with libations of water, and as a grant to be 
respected by all and not to be pointed at with 
the finger (as an object of confiscation) by even 
the king or the king’s people, to one thousand 
illustrious Brahmans, of many families. — who 
were endowed with sacred lore and good charac- 
ter and learning and humility, and who were 
glorious by reason of their holy deeds which 
were purified by their excellent observances, 
the rich village of Kukkanuru, included in the 


good qualities, — became king. 

His younger brother was Sihghanadeva, like 
to a jewel-mine in respect of his virtues, the giver 
of joy to the world. Bowed down by (the very 


mother of the universe, in the visible form of 


Jyeshthfidevi, — -together with its established 


it the right 


to 


boundaries, carrying with 
treasure-trove and water and stones and groves. 


mention of) the letters of his name as if by fear- &c., including the right of Triblioga®]", invested 


* This is evidently the meaning intended to be given to 
‘ kal&nidhi 5 as applied to Soma ; the whole verse is a play 
upon words, and this and the remaining epithets are -also 
to be translated in such a way as to apply to the moon 
( £ soma 5 ), to which Soma is likened. 

f Sc. the terrestrial globe, and the lower regions, the 
king of which is Yama, the god and judge of the dead. 

X In the analysis of the compound probably we have to take 
‘(ij&nil caf equivalent to 1 Cijdney a, 9 of noble origin, of high 
birth; but we might also take £ aj d ni k a , 5 having no wife . 

§ See note *[f to line 4 7 in the second side of the second 
plate in the text. 


|| Probably it should properly be £ one thousand and 
two 9 ; see note f to line 03 in the first side of the third plate 
in the text. 

The meaning of this term is .not known ; perhaps it is 
of the same purport as the Marathi expression £ trijdfidana\ 
a grant to be enjoyed by three generations. At the end 
of No. 2 of the Halsi copper-plates (see page 235 of No. 
XXVII, Vol. IX, of the Jour. Bomb. Br . R. As . Soc .) 
we meet with the verse, 

arfgfrrf rcqtrtr. i 

varf^r r nrkt ^kRfRR r n 
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with the proprietorship of the eight sources of 
enjoyment*, and accompanied by the relinquish- 
ment of all property in tolls, fines, imposts, 
taxes on artisans, perquisites of hereditary 

officers (?), &c. 

And as to the reward of preserving this act 
of religion : — The earth has been enjoyed by 
many kings, commencing with Sagara ; lie, who 
for the time being possesses land, reaps tho 
benefit of it. The dust of the earth may be 
counted, and the drops of rain ; but the reward 
of continuing an act of piety cannot bo estim- 
ated even by tho creator. But a different re- 
ward awaits him who confiscates (land that has 
boon given as a religious grant), or who, though 
capable ■ (of preserving it), may manifest in- 
difference : — He who confiscates land that has 
been given, whether by himself or Jiy another, 
is burn for sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure. He, who, though able (to continue a 
religions grant), manifests indifference in act or 
thought or speech, verily then becomes an out- 
caste beyond the pale of all religion. Thoro- 

lias Ramabhadra said:— “This general 
bridge of piety of kings should at all times be 
preserved by you ; thus does Ramabhadra make 
his earnest request to all future princes.” 

The substance of this charter has boon com- 
posed by Adityadeva, who worships the feet of 
teamed people who are endowed with power 
tuid knowledge. This is the composition of tho 

A ° 

fortnnato Adityadeva, who is verily the emperor 
of tho. three worlds in virtue of his learning. It 
has been engraved by tho learned Lakshmi- 
Ihara. And it has been published abroad by 
aya, who is iu the service of the king. 
May the greatest prosperity attend it ! 

Divakara-Dandanayaka of KSbhara gave the 
purchase-money of his own cultivated land and 
bought five mattars of cultivated land, and a 
house at (the village of) Avarefcippe, and set 
them apart to provide food for Brahmans. The 
Thonsaud-and-two shall unfailingly preserve 
this act of piety ! 

No. IV. 

This is from plate No. 105 of Major Dixon’s 

» 

‘■That which is . bestowed by ‘(libations of) water, and 
that which is enjoyed by three persons, and that which is 
preserved by good p ?ople, — these (grants) and those which 
have been made by former Rings, are not reversed.’* Again, 
i i another inscription which records the grant of a large 
number of villages I find that- the total number of villages 
is divided into throe lots, of which om* is set apart for the 
king, another for the gods, and the third “ and best of all” 


( 



work. The original, in tho 'Old Canarese charac- 
ters and language, is on a stone-tablet at ‘ Tab 
dagoondee,’ which is perhaps the same place 
as the ‘ Taulagoonda’ of the maps, close to Bala- 
gamve ; Tanagimdur or Tanagundurj- would 


seem to be the old form of the same n am e. 

The dimensions of the tablet are given as 3' 

high .by A! 11" broad, but the inscription is 

only eight or nine inches in breadth ; perhaps 

this is a mistake for 3' 4" high by 11" broad. 

The emblems at the top of the stone are a 

standing figure of a man, probably a priest, 

with a cow and calf on his left hand. 

The inscription is a Chalukya inscription of' 

the time of Jayasimha II or Jagadekamalla, 

whose date is given by Sir W. Elliot as from 

/ ’ / 

about Saka 94-0' to about Saka 962 ; the date 

f 

in the present instance is Saka 950 (a.d. 1028-9). 


Transcription. 


[ i ] 


OJ 




[2] V?a( AM-UA 




[ 3 ] 

[ 4 ] 

[ 5 ] tftfo 

[o] 

[ 7 ] 















& 




# 'i » 


[6] 

■R 

— aJ 

7\ 

w 


[9] 


s 


• 

cbuJjoS OJ 

[10] 


*%(%> 



[11] 

zi>‘ v 1 od 3 rQ 7i 7C o ) 


► 


[12] 

3 L&3& 





[13] 

9 




v * Cj 

[14] 

w 

r&So 


• 

ro2sOS>J- 

[15] 

Ah?) 




[16] 

A^Ollrf 


A 

's?edo 

J®- 

[17] 





[18] 

& £$ CljvjTj r 

"&vio 


*• 

eerto 


for Brahmans ; perhaps this may be the ‘ Tribhty a ’ 

# The * <i$Mabh*tja? , or eight sources of enjoyment, are 
a habitation, a bed, raiment, jewels, women, flowers, per- 
fumes, and areea-nuts and hotel-leaves. 

t Both forms occur — the former in line 17 of No. I of 
tho present series, and the latter in line 20 of No. 106 of 
Major Dixon’s work. 
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*»*•*•» 


[ 19 ] Kacheri. I have published it, with a transla- 


ero «e?v 






CJ 


303jTj 


[ 22 ] 


[23] OfloB 


r 2 0l rfBo Friao *,*&*&■&(* r) ti0n ’ in No ‘ XXIX > VoL X ’ of the Journal °f 

L J ° v A ' the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

[21 ] pp. 250 to 286. It is an inscription, dated 

[ 22 ] jv«Q9,yd 3*S)dcciai^o ^ aka 1151 ( A r D - 1229-30), the Sarvadhari saw- 

vatsara, of the time of Lakshmideva II of the 

[23] s^sfraaAl £fiUj family of the Ra tta or Ilatta Great Chieftains 

[ 24 ] [ || ] of Sugandhavarti (Saundatti) and Yenugiulma 

or Velugrama (Belgaum), and records the 
Translation. building of a ling a temple of the god Mallik- 

Sn ! llail ! While the reign of J agadeka- arjunadeva or Mallinathadeva, near the tank 
malla, the glorious Jayasahhadeva, the asylum called Nagarakere outside the city of Sngandha- 
of the universe, the favourite of the world, yirti, by Kesiraja or Kesavaraja of Kdlaraf , 


[24] 


It 


•^SidcdjjBoo 

83 ^ 53 . 

[ II ] 

Translation. 


a 


t ? 


' d o • O 1 ' 

the supreme king of great kings, the supreme and the allotment of titlie 3 and grants of land. 

lord, the most venerable, the glory of the It contains also an account of the families of 

family of Satyasraya, the ornament of the the chiefs of Kolara and of Banikatti. 

• # 

Chalukyas, was continuing with perpetual in- . It will probably be useful to reproduce here 

crease : the genealogy of the Ilatta Great Chieftains of 

A religious grant, to continue as long as the Saundatti and Belgaum deduced by me from 
moon and sun and stars may last, consisting of this inscription, together with three others at 
twelve mdrus* (of land) by the (measure of Saundatti,— one at Mulguud in the Gadak 
the) staff called Agradimbada-galet of the god (Dambal) Taluka of the DMrwad District,— 
Sri - PranamesvaradcvaJ, was made by the one at Nesargi in the Sarapgaum Taluka of the 
Thirty-two-thousand §, collectively, of Kunda- Belgaum District, —and one at Kalholi and one 
vige which was tlio locality of the Agrahdra |j at K 0 nnhr in the Gokak (Gokamve) Taluka of 
of the holy Anadi f on Monday the fifth day of the salne District,— in connexion with some 
the bright fortnight of tlio month Pushya of other inscriptions which I have not published in 
the Yibhava samvatsara, which was the year of detail. Prithvirama was the first of the family 

the Saka 9e0. to be invested with the position of a Great 

Those who preserve this act of piety shall chieftain,— by Krishnaraja, the Pmsh trakfita J 
obtain the reward of having given a thousand monarah to whom he was subordinate. His 
tawny-coloured cows to a thousand Brahmans descendants, down to Sena II, were feudatories 
at Varanasi or Kurukshetra ! 0 f the Chalukya kings; but Sena II and his 

No. Y. successors became iudependent, though they 

No. 27 of Mr. Hope’s collection is an Old continued to bear the title of Mahiimanfol&svara. 
Canarese inscription of ninety- three lines,* each Lakshmideva H i.3 the last of the family of 
lino containing about seventy-two letters, on a whom I have as yet obtained any notice. The 
stone-tablet which formerly stood in one of the only break in the line of descent is between 
principal streets of Saundatti, the chief town of Santivarma and N anna ; not more than one 
the Paras "ad Taluka of the Belgaum District, generation can well have intervened, and pro- 


the Saka 950. 


obtain the reward of having given a thousand 


at V aranasi or Kurukshetra ! 

No. V. 


generation 


in the line of descent is between 
and Nanna ; not more than one 
an well have intervened, and pro- 


but has been placed by me, for better security, bably Nanna succeeded Santivarma, though he 


against 


the outer wall of the Mamlatdar’s mav not have been his son. 


* 1 2I6.ru 1 in modern Canarese means two yards, a fathom . 

t 4 Bimbo J has various meanings ; that intended here is 
* 

probably a globe or ball; ‘ agradimb a 1 the fore- part, top, 
or surface of a ‘ dimba. 3 

X From the passage commencing .in line 41 of No. 103 of 
Major Dixon’s work, another ‘ Taidagoondee 5 inscription, 
this appears to he a name of Brahma. 

§ Some religious body or some guild . is intended. The 
Thirty-two -thousand are mentioned again in lines 19, 25, 
and 2G of No. 101 and line 20 of No. 10G of Major Dixon’s 
work, both of these also' being ‘ Taidagoondee’ inscriptions. 
In the latter passage they arc called the Thirty-two-thou- 
sand of ‘ S reman mail aval 1 agr ama - T unagun dur .’ 


|| * Agrahara ,’,— a grant of land to Brahmans for reli- 
gious purposes. 

* He who has no beginning, who exists from all eternity.’ 

* Photographed also by Mr. Burgess Jor the Bombay 
Archaeological Survey ; see his Report, 18/4, p. 44, h<o. lb. 

f Either Horti-Koikar on the banks of the Krishna not 
far from Kaladgi, as I at first supposed, or, perhaps, the 
well-known Kolar, which also is pronounced Kolhar, about 
forty miles to the E. by N. of Bengalur in Maisur. There 
should be inscriptions at one or other of these two places 
which will settle the question. 

t 1 Batin’ is an abbreviation or corruption of k B centra - 
kuia 5 . 
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Merada. 


• 

Prithvirama. 

About Saka 800. 


Pitfcaga, married to 
Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbe. 


N ^ I 

Santa or Santi varum, m. to 

/ 

Chandikabbe. Saka 903. 


i 


i 


Karma. 


Kartavirya I, or Katta I. 
About Saka 960. 


it • •' * 

Davari or Dayima. 


Kannakaira I or Kanna I. 


* 

I 

Erega or 

•• O 

Eraga,. 


I 

Anka. 
Saka 971. 


j 

$ena I or Kalasena I, m. to 

Mailaladevi. 


i 

Kannakaira II or Kanna II. 

Saka 1009. 


Kartavirya II or Katta II, m. to 
Bhagaladevi. Saka 1010. 


Sena II or Kalasena II, m. to 
Lakslimidevi. About Saka 1050, 


Kartavirya III or Kattama, m. to 
Padn^aladevi or Padmavati. Saka 1086^ 


Lakshmana or Lakshmideva I, m. to 
Chan dal add vi or Chandrikadevi. 


Kartavirya IY, in. to Echaladevi 
and (P) Madevi. Saka 1121, 1127, and 1141 


1 

Mallikarjuna. 

Saka 1124 and 1127. 


Lakshmideva II. 
Saka 1151. 




Inscription at Bail-Hor>gal ; Ind . Ant., vol- IY, p. 116 




MISCELLANEA. 



PAN INI. 

* 

“Sanskrit Grammar is based on the gram- 

aphorisms of Panini, a writer now 
generally supposed to have lived in the fourth 
century B.c. At that time Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a living language, and was only kept up 
artificially by being made the vehicle for the edu- 
cation of the upper classes.' It would be inter- 
esting to know what style of language Panini chose 
as the standard of his observations. It was cer- 
tainly not the idiom of the Vedas, as he seldom 
treats this with his usual accuracy,, and only 

f 

mentions it in order to show its discrepancies 
from the classical style, or, as lie terms it, the 
language of the world. W e believe that long before 
his own time a scientific and poetical literature 
had already sprung up, and that a certain number 
of writers were chosen by him and his predecessors 
as the representatives and patterns of the classical 

Panini was himself a poet, and the 



great commentary on his grammatical rules 
contains many fragments of early poetry. Trea- 
tises on law, long anterior to the law-book of Manu, 
are still in existence, and names of ancient writers 
on other than sacred subjects are frequently cited. 
However this may be, it is quite certain that the 
so-called classical Sanskrit, as taught by Panini 
and his numerous commentators and imitators, is 
not a language which had its foundation in the 
colloquial usage of an entire nation or the educated 
portion of it, but rather in the confined sphere of 
grammatical schools which fed themselves on the 
rich patrimony of previous illustrious ages. This 

<9 

development of the Sanskrit .finds a striking 
analogy in the Eabbinic language, which also is 
to be traced back to the endeavours of reli- 
gious scholars to endue with new life an idiom 
rapidly dying out.” — From Prof. Aujrechfs Re- 
port to the Philological Society on Sanskrit Gram- 
mars. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Hap of Ancient India, by Col. H. Yule, C.B., in Dr. 
Wm. Smith’s Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
Biblical and Classical. (Loudon : J. Murray. 



It is about twenty-two years since Dr. H. 


Kiepe 


of Berlin constructed his “ Map of 


Ancient India with the Indian, Classical, and 
principal Modern names,” to illustrate Prof. 
Lassen’s Indische Altcrthumskunde. It was com- 
piled, of course, directly under the learned Las- 
sen’s personal supervision, on a scale of 1 to 
50,000,000, and measuring 23 by 28 inches, with 
additional maps, in the corners, of the boundaries 
of the modern Indian languages, and of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula and adjacent islands. Being 
the first serious attempt to identify on the map 
of modern India the names mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Arrian, and other Greek writers, and to 
combine with them the geographical notices of 
Sanskrit writers, it "was only to be expected that 
errors would occur. The map was, however, a 
creditable performance, and though identifications 
of important localities were made with some 
degree of rashness and had to be received with 
caution, and while the Sanskrit names were dis- 
figured by Lassen’s pecnliarities of translitera- 
tion — using k for g for off, and j for q*, — it was 
indispensable to the student of Indian Antiquity. 
Colonel Yule’s map is not so ambitious as Kiepert’s : 
it gives indeed both Arabic and Sanskrit names 
hi go tfjtc letters, but only a few of them, and these 
apparently with the object of attesting the cor- 


rectness of the identification of the Greek names. 
The map is only on half the scale of Kiepert’s, and 
the corners are filled up with (1) an enlarged map 
ofPentepotamicaor the Panjab, (2) a small map of 
the Eastern Peninsula, and (3) of Lassen's India of 
Ptolemy. It is needless to say that Col. Y r ule’s 
map differs widely from, and is superior to 
Kiepert’s in the location of the names mentioned 
in Greek writers. The Oriental student will only 
regret that it is not on a larger scale, and made to 
embrace the Sanskrit geography also : — indeed 
the time has now come when we ought to have 
maps to illustrate not only the ancient Western 
classics, but also the India of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical writers down to the eighth century, 
and of the Arabs and others from the eight h to the 
end of the fourteenth century. With the modern 
improvements in the printing of maps, it would 
be an easy matter to print these, together with a 
really good modern map, all from the same 
physical outlines, on a scale of between 125 and 
150 miles, or about 2°, to an inch. Four such maps 
would be invaluable to Orientalists everywhere, 
and would help to settle many doubtful points in 
the ancient geography of India, whether Greek, 

Chinese, Arab, or Sanskrit. 

In the introduction to the Atlas, Colonel Y ule 
has judiciously gone into considerable detail, filling 
nearly three closely printed pages, each the 
of his map —on the grounds of his many new iden- 
tifications . This introduction is full of important 


size 
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matter : it begins with the nature of Ptolemy’s 
data, and the manner of dealing with them. The 
data he thinks must have consisted of (1) coasting 
itineraries of seamen or merchants ; (2) routes of 
foreign traders or travellers ; (3) lists of rivers, with 
the mountains in which they rise ; and (4) partial 
lists of the nations of India. Much of this material 
“ was before Ptolemy only in the form of maps 
already compiled. His process seems to have 
been from these, and from the other data in his 
possession, to compile his own map, modified by 
his judgment and his theories : then to cover 
this with a graticule of meridians and parallels ; 
and finally to draw up his tables, and the 
miscellaneous particulars embodied with his tables, 
directly from the map as it now lay before him. 
An illustration of this process is seen in his 
anonymous tributaries of the Ganges and Indus, 
of which he assigns the exact sources and con- 
fluences, in latitude and longitude, whilst he 
cannot give their names. Plainly, he took these 
numerical indications from the map before him, 
and the streams themselves in the first instance 
from maps already compiled or sketched by 
others. 5 ’ Material apparently so derived must then 
be dealt with cautiously, and not made arbitrarily 
to cover the whole surface of India, which could 
not all be equally well known to him. Moreover, 
his divisions, as Col. Yule remarks, “ are hetero- 
geneous. Some are political; such as Pandion’s 
Kingdom , and probably Larike and Arialce. Mae- 
solia may be a foreigner’s handy generalization, 
like f the Carnatic’ ; Indo-Slcythia may be either 
of these ; a great part are ethnic, and seemingly 
derived from what we may call Pauranic lists, e.g. 
Phyllitae , Ambastae; some from the same lists 
are no divisions at all, ethnic or otherwise, but 
mere indications of peculiar communities, such as 
Tabassi, Tapasas or ascetics in the woods of 
Khandesh, and Gymnosophistce, probably similar 
gatherings of eremites about Hardwar.” Then 
Ptolemy had no means of properly co-ordinating 
the various materials he had, so that, in various 
instances, cities said to belong to certain nations 
really did not ; and to overlook this, as Lassen 
has apparently done, is sure to lead to mistakes. 

Colonel Yule would be the last to suppose that 
even all the identifications he himself has not 
marked as doubtful will be accepted as final ; but 
many of them are such as will be generally , re- 
ceived as satisfactory. We can only notice a few 
of them. When we attempt to identify Ptolemy’s 
mouths of the Charts and Binda, “ we shall find”, 
ho says, “ that they are the months of the strait 
that isolates Salsette and Bombay”, and he agrees 

* Notes of a Visit to Gujarat (1869), pp. 13,317, and 
eonf. Lid. Ant. vol. I. p. 321. 



with Mannert that “the names Goaris and Binda 
really stand for Godavari and B h i m a , of 
which Ptolemy had got an inkling from some 
Dekhan itinerary, naming the rivers but not their 
direction.” So far as the Goaris is concerned 
this is satisfactory, for N a s i k a and Baithana or 
P ait liana are both placed on it, or rather on 

f 

the river from which it takes off. The Binda , 
which Lassen identifies with the Y a i t li a r n a river 

i 

in the North Konkan, we might be inclined to 
regard as the K a m w a d i, or B h i v a n d i creek, 


which falls into the Thana creek, were it not that it 
is so small a stream. The estuary of the U 1 a s , 
however, seems to suit as well, as far as locality 
is concerned, and it is a noble river from the 
point of junction with tho Kalu, eight miles 
above Ivalyan, to its entrance into the Thana creek ; 
but if Ptolemy's Binda cannot be identified with 
either of these, there is no serious objection to, and 
even a probability in favour of, Col. Yule’s sugges- 
tion that it must stand for the B h i m a. Tynna 


and Mccsolus he would identify with the P in ak a 

or Pennar and the Krishna. The Orudia moun- 

• • 

tains, hitherto identified with the Eastern Ghats, 
Yule makes the Yaidurya or northern section 
of the Sahyadri range, and with apparently 
good reason. 

The west coast line was, of course, the best 
known of any part of India to Alexandrian mer- 
chants, and much attention had been given by Dr. 
Vincent and others to the geography of the Peri- 
plus, &c. and the identification of the ports on it, 
but with less success than might have been ex- 
pected. Nusaripa , Sup-para, Tyndis, Muziris, &c., 
were either not identified at all, or incorrectly. 
That the first two are represented by Nausari 
and Supa r a (a little north of Bassein) was first 
pointed out in an ephemeral tract* a few years 
ago ; and Muziris is now shown to be not Man- 
galur, but Mu yiri-Kodu, opposite to Kodan- 
g a 1 d r ; Tyndis may be K a (1 al u n d i, i.e. Ka d a 1 
T u n d i, a few miles north ofTanur, near Bepur ; 
and Nelkynda the same as K a 1 1 a d a ; while the 
district of Limyrike (A tfivpLKrj), or rather Aipypucrj 
Damir- ike, is the Tamil-speaking country ; and 

A 

Ariahe the Aryan-speaking country. 

SirayUct emporium, also called Timula, and by 
the Arabs Qaimuror J aimur, which Kiepert 
has at Bassein, is removed to Chaulf — a much 
more satisfactory identification. Other positions, 
however, must still be considered very doubtful. 
SazanUmn is placed at Sujintra near IChambay; 
Dr. J. Wilson had previously suggested Ajanta; 
but might it not have been the same as Sanchi 
in Bhopal P Bardaxima and Syrastra are made to 


^ t Conf. hid. Ant vol. III. pp. 100, 214, 322; Yule’s 
Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 353. 
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orrespond to the modern Purbanda r and 
sT a v i b a 11 d a r respectively, — neither of them 
mown to be old places: Gumli or Bhumli in 
lie Barda hills, or perhaps B hadravat i, now 
Jhadresvar, on the coast of Kaehh, might be 
; iicr a-ested for JJardaxima, and Chorwad or 
7 i r a v a 1 for Ilorata or Si/rcistm — $ and ch in 
he local pronunciation of Soratha and other parts 
>f Gujarat being often changed into h . Theophila , 
vhich Col. Yule marks with doubt about W a d h - 
van , could scarcely have been there, though the 
dace is old: but possibly it might be meant for 
satruiijaya or Sura sail a (the rock of the 
ods) — though that never was a city, but is visible 
rom the mouth of the river as a large flat-topped 

aill covered with sacred edifices. 

We cannot here enter further into details of the 

:iew identifications : several of those in the south 
)f India are due to Dr. A. C. Burnell and the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell. With this map before them and 
Colonel Yule's notes on it, we incline to think that 
gome of our readers might be able, from local 
knowledge, to help to the settlement of several of 
bhe doubtful and disputed sites. For the use of 
Indian students it is very desirable that the map, 
with the letterpress and index belonging to it, 
should be published separately, as few can afford 
bo purchase the magnificent six-guinea Atlas in 
which it appears. 


creek,” or estuary of the Bias, and its tributaries, but does 
not change its own name ; and, still further on, the Bkivandi 
and Lakliivli creeks. The land-floods of all these pass out 
northwards by Bassein ; the ridge of rock mentioned above 
keeps their water out of Bombay Harbour. It is certain 
that the accommodation in all of them for large vessels has 
been decreasing for centuries, owing to silt, and to the 
advance of embanked rice-fields. Opposite Bassein is a 
village called Ghorbandar ; but the name is probably 
rather modern. The northernmost part, however, of Bom- 
bay Harbour is at BhcindUp ; and the most northern of 
the ancient exits is at Bandora (probably a Portuguesifica- 
tion. of an old native name). 

It is also to be remarked that of the four great traffic 
routes into the North Konkan, the Bhor, Nana, and Malsej 
Ghats pass over watersheds dividing large tributaries of 
the Bhima from those of the Bias in such a manner that 
the careless commercial traveller would hardly notice where 
one ends and’the other begins ; and the head-waters of the 
Vaitharna are equally close to an affluent of the Ganga at 
the Thai Ghat. 

The tendency to connect rivers running different ways is 
characteristic of ancient, a.nd especially Eastern geography. 
It is constantly to be remarked in the Hindu legends about 
sacred streams, and may be noticed in the interesting map 
published by Mr. Eekatsek in vol. I. of the Antiquary 
(p. 370), which, from internal evidence, I suppose to have 
been drawn by a native of Oudk or Hindustan who had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca via Surat. Information 
given by Arab merchants (the successors in “ right line” of 
some of Ptolemy’s authorities) fco African geographers is 
marked by the same characteristic. My conjecture is that 
the Goaris is the conjunct Godavari and Vaitharna, and the 
Binda made up of the Bhima and Bias and their tributa- 
ries including the Bkivandi (Musalmanice Bhimdi) creek 


* 

Note .— Elvers in the Konkan have generally two names ^ j?. S. 


—the one that of the uppermost port on their estuary, 

used by the maritime population ; the other that of the 

stream itself, used by dwellers inland : e.g. the Kamvadi 

mentioned above, is always spoken of, quoad navigation, 

as the Bhivandichi kkadi, or estuary (lit. brackish part) 

of Bkivandi : and the beautiful Kondulika, whose mouth 

• « ^ 

forms the harbour of Chaul (Marathi Ckenval) is called the 

Eohe-Ashtamichi kliadi. Sometimes there is a third name, 

• 4 

used chiefly by Brahmans and for purposes of worship ; as 
Taramati, the esoteric name of the Kalu or Malsej Ghat 
river. The indications supplied by the modern geography 
of Western India on the points touched on are vague, but 
worth recording. Bpon the Vaitharna, within two days 
march of the highest salt-water, is the town of Gore, which 

is not now a large place, but still keeps up some trade in port of Mr. J. Fergusson, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
rice and timber with the ports at the mouth of the river, fg ^ translation of the Chinese version of the 

and probably had more in ancient days, especially if the 
neighbouring hill-fort of Koj was then in existence, ■which. 

is possible, but not proveable. 

The Godavari is not well known by that name at Nasik, 


The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha: from Hie 
Chinese- Sanskrit. By Samuel ^Beal. Sm. bvo, 39o pp* 
(London : Trubner and Co. IS; 5.) 

In the dedication of this volume the author 
states that ‘ when he first discovered in the India 
Office Library a Chinese copy of the work, lie 
purposed to publish an entire translation of it , 
but being unable to carry out this purpose he 
still desired to publish it in as complete a form as 
possible. But even here fresh difficulties arose, 
nor should he have been able to produce this 
abbreviated translation but for the generous sup- 


A b kin islikravicin a Sutra % done into that language 
by Dnyanakuta, a Buddhist from Northern India, 
about the end of the sixth century a.d. The colo- 

mu urouavari is nub wen. khuwu uj ^ j ^ 

Paitkan, or any place on the western part of its course, hut phon at the end runs thus . may 3e o.z~G' 9 

generally called the Ganga. ‘ By what title is this book to be called ? tow uc i 

The so-called Tkana Creek is not properly a creek at all, 

• • 

but a depression, or backwater, reaching from the head 


we reply, the Mahasan.ghiii.as. call it T&-S & t 



of 


Bombay Harbour to Bassein (Marathi "V asai). Its 
shallowest point is where a ridge of rocks just south of 
Tkana affords a foundation for the G. I. P. Railway bridge. 
About two miles north of this it receives the * Kaiyan 


* Vassilief s Bouddhisme, § 114; Burnoufs Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi , p. 333 ; and hid. Ant. vol. IV. pp. 91, 9 l. 


thing’: Jhahdvastu) ; the Sarvastavadai . 
Ta-chong-yen ( 6 great magnificence’ : Lolita Vas- 
tara) : f the Kasyapivas call it Fo-wong-yin-un 
(< former history of Buddha’) ; the Dha rmagnptas 

t Vassilief s Bouddhisme, § 176. 
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call it Slii-kia-imi-ni-Fo-pen-Mng (‘the different 
births of Sakya-Muni-Buddha’ — translated into 
Chinese about a.d. 70) ; the Mahisasakas call it 
Pi-ni-tsong -kan (‘Eoundation of the Vinaya Pi- 
taka’)-” The original Sanskrit seems to have been 
lost, but as it is attributed to As v a gosh a, a 
contemporary of K a n i s h k a , it may belong to 

the first century a.d.* 

Mr. Beal of course notices the point of agree- 
ment both in the teachings and events of the life 
of Christ and of gakyaMuni; “it would,” he says, 
be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha were borrowed from the 
Apocryphal Gospels, f if we were certain that these 
Apocryphal Gospels had not borrowed from it. 
But, recognizing the difficulties in the. way of any 
satisfactory explanation, he enters into no discus- 
sion, thinking it better at once to allow “ that in 
our present state of knowledge there is no com- 
plete explanation to offer. We must wait until 
dates are finally and certainly fixed. We cannot 
doubt, however,” he concludes, “that there was 
a large mixture of Eastern tradition, and perhaps 
Eastern teaching, running through Jewish litera- 
ture at the time of Christ’s birth, and it is not 
unlikely that a certain amount of Hebrew folk-lore 
had found its way to the East. It will be enough 
for the present to denote this intercommunication 
of thought, without entering further into minute 


comparisons. 

The volume is closely printed and contains a 
mass of curious legends, but, most unfortunately, 
many passages of the original seem to be omitted 
without the slightest indication of their contents ; 
this is a system of translating Oriental works that 
we must deplore, is coming too much into vogue. 
There are in such works much that may be quite 
unworthy of translation, blit few men if any, 
however learned they may be, are able to decide 
what may and what may not be of great im- 
portance in helping to unravel the many points of 
chronology, authorship, derivation, &c., that are 
constantly turning up for discussion ; and where 
a passage has to be omitted, its position, extent, 
and contents ought always to be noted, however 
briefly. 

Then, though we have sixty chapters, many of 
them divided into distinct sections, we have no 
table of Contents, while the Index fills very little 
over two pages in 395, supplying about one proper 
name to two pages of the text, and less than 300 re- 
ferences in all — an utterly inadequate guide to the 
varied contents, speakers, and references in a 

book that is so interesting, as far as it goes, that 

— ^ - - - - 

* Vide ante , pp. 91, 141; Mme. Mary Summers, Histoire 
du Bond d ha -Sa k y a -Mouni, pp. 188, 189. 

t Compare, for example, the Gospel of the Infancy , 


its defects and omissions are the more to be re- 


gretted. 


Tim History or India, as told by its own Historians. 

—The Muhammadan Period. The Posthumous Papers of 

the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., edited and continued 

by Prof. John Dowson, M.B.A.S. Vol. VI. (London: 

Trubner and Co., 1875.) 

In this sixth volume we have extracts from 
nineteen different native works, some of them very 
brief indeed. The first 250 pages are mostly 
occupied with the reign of Akbar, continued from 
the previous volume, and to some extent relating 
to the same events as there detailed by other 
writers. Nearly half of this is occupied with extracts 
from the great Akhar-Ndma of Abft-1 Fazl, and its 
supplement, the Takmila-l Akbar Ncima of Inayatu. 
11a ; — from the earlier pages of the former of which 
works we had already copious abstracts in Price's 
Retrospect of Mahornmeclan History ; and the 83 
separate extracts here given from it are translated 
for the first time by Prof. Dowson, while those 
from the latter work, of which no copy of the 
original is known in England, wore translated by 
Lieut. Chalmers of the Madras Army and used 
by Elphinstone. Then follow’ extracts from the 
Akhar-Ndma of Shaikh Illahdad, Faizi Sirhindi, 
by Ensign F. Mackenzie and the editor, extending 
over 31 pages ; one out of the whole series of 
letters forming the Wdkidt of Shaikh Faizi, and 
translated for Sir PI. M. Elliot by Lieut. Pritchard, 
and a few extracts from WikdyaH Asad Beg , also 
entirely translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Mr. 
B. TV\ Chapman, B.C.S., Next w T e have extracts 
from the Tdrikh-i HaJckt, Znbdatu-t Taivdrilch, Rau- 
zatu-t Tahir in, M'untakhabii-t Taivdrikh, T Arikh - 

H 

Firislita, Ma-dsir-i RaMmi, and Anfa/n-l Aklibar 
occupying 76 pages, reprinted from Sir H. Elliot’s 
original published volume. These conclude the 
information relating to Akbar ; and the editor pre- 
faces the extracts bearing on the reign of Jahangir 
with a valuable and important preliminary note 
on the different editions of the original Memoirs of 
this Emperor. This is followed by 136 pages of 
extracts from the Tdrikh-i Salim ShdM or Tuzaki- 
Jahdngiri and W did' at A Jahdngiri , translated by 
Major Price, Sir H. M. Elliot, the editor and 
others ; but this is apparently only a portion of 
what Sir H. M. Elliot left in MS. The extracts 
from the Tafimma-i Wdkidt-i Jahdngiri of Mu- 
hammad Hadi, and the Ikbdl-ndma-i Jahdngiri of 
Mu’tamad Khan, are almost wholly by the editor, 
while those from the Ma-dsir-i Jaluingiri, Intiklidb-i 
Jahdngiri ShdM, and note on the Subh-i SddiJc, 
are largely by Sir H. M. Elliot himself. The Ap- 
pendix contains six articles, the first on the early 

cap. xx., “ Our Lord learning his Alphabet,” with the 
account given at pp. 67 -71 of Mr. Beal’s volume. Conf . also 
Beal’s Travels ofFah Rian and Sung Tun , pp. lxxii. Ixxiu. 
and Farrar’s Life of Christ , vol. I. pp. 214, 215. 
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igg of Gunpowder in India, is a reprint, with some 
alterations and additions by Sir H. Elliot himself. 
?he comments on the Institutes of Jahangir, and 
he Bibliographical notices, are also his work. The 

sxtracts from the Shash Fat'h-i Kdngrd were pre- 
)ared under his superintendence ; those from a 
uographical work of ’Abdu-1 Hakk Dehlawi were 
nade by Major A. B. Fuller, and the editor has 


general idea of the character and contents of 
Sanskrit literature ? Is it possible to get an in- 
sight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs 
of the great Hindu people, and a correct knowledge 
of a system of belief and practice which has pre- 
vailed for three thousand years ? 

No one volume assuredly did contain a ; precis 
of such knowledge, and we are satisfied that any 


applied an oft-expressed want by giving a com- one who would |ave the patience to dip into these 
dete translation of the Introduction to Firishta’s five hundred and odd pages, either systematically 


;reat history. 


as a student, or cursorily as an amateur, would 


The volume will be found very valuable for the not fail to rise up with a feeling of pleasureful 

itudy of the particular period to which it relates, wonder at the intellectual phenomenon of an 

mtwe cannot but express disappointment that isolated literature of such expansion and such 

he materials supplied are given in so very frag- variety, yet free from contact with the outer 

nentary a form : many of the works from which world. The Hindu sage borrowed nothing, imit- 

sxtracts arc translated would be quite unworthy a ^ e d nothing, was even aware of the existence of 

if translation in full, and perhaps none of them nothing beyond the limits of his literary conscious- 

tre very deserving of this, hut one of the best ness and the peculiar bent of his own genius. In 

night have been selected for nearly entire trans- ^ ie dawn of his intellectual life he composed Vedic 

ation, with summaries of all the omissions, and hymns and elaborated a system of nature-worship : 

he extracts from other works made to do duty to preserve the correct understanding of these 

n the more subordinate form of notes to this text. treasures, he composed a system of commentaries 

Che objections in the way of this would have been and spun a web of grammar the like of which 

nost trivial in comparison with the advantages the world has never seen. As he advanced in 

,o the general reader. Then much of the materials self-consciousness, different orders of Hindu minds 

eft ready to hand by Sir H. M. Elliot is being worked out different systems of philosophy, some 

jassed over because, in the editor’s opinion, it is religious, some opposed to all religions. As each 


iot sufficiently important to be published : a 


generation overlaid the work of its predecessor, 


aui; kj v.* ax-/ w * j *.**.* ^.. w - — i - All i- 1 ? 

lertain amount of judgment in this matter he new dogmas arose, new modes of treatment of 
mght doubtless to exercise, but no one, however old doctrines, new definitions new hair-splitting, 

O 1 « 1 r* 1 .. .. 1 -1 ! i L ^ iT* 


veil read in history, can Say infallibly what scrap 


which few can understand without contracting a 


- . , . headache, and the majority of mankind could not 

)f information may or may not come to be ot ? J J 


mportance, and it would be much better that he 
rave us rather too much than too little of the MS. 


understand at all. 

A later age began to make laws and codify 


y v ug xujuavi. uuu - B ~ 1 

.hat lies ready to U. hand-summarising what *0 construct a casf.ron system tor the con- 

,e does not think at all worth printing » atteso, ot all fnture generates the strangling or all 

hat his readers may know the real character and new ideas, the arrest of all posable progress. 

Vain effort at Benares as at Home ! At the same 


lontents of the omissions. _ . . , , . 

But the greatest defect volumes such as these time the fount of poetry, which lies at the bottom 

lould have is the entire absence of indexes, and of the hearts of all nations, burst forth into mag- 

iven of analytical tables of contents. This omission nificent epics m glorification of the heroes and 

s but little creditable either to editor or pub- demigods of the past: to them m due course 

ishers,— as a good index is really indispensable for succeeded the drama, and a class of poems which 

■eference to volumes such as these, filled with may be called elegiac, or lyric, and prose-writings 

tracts of the most varied contents, and treating of a didactic character. Last of all were the legend- 

— 1 » . M — I A. L ^ 

igain and again, under different authors, of the 
same personages and events. 


ary tales and traditions, written in a later age 
to prop up the uncompromising pantheism to 


which centuries of intellectual isolation and philo- 
sophical conceit had reduced the Hindu, in spue 
of his fine*' intellect, unwearied industry, and 


Indian Wisdom, or Examples of the Religious,. Philoso- 
phical, and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus.: with a brief 
History of the chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, 
and some account of the Past and Present Condition of 
India Moral and Intellectual. By Monier Williams, M. A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
(London : W. H. Allen, 1875.) 


magnificent literature. Of genuine history there 
is not one reliable fragment. 

And the whole of this literature is clothed in 


The object of this look is briefly stated in tbe Sanskrit, a language of unrivalled force, variety 

trefaco, and is a reply to the question. Is it and flexibility, 

possible to obtain from any one book a good that for many cental ie= the % c 1 } 
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handed down orally from mouth to mouth, until, 
according to the best opinions, about four hundred 


has eminently succeeded. Not only is such a 
conspectus of the knowledge and literature of the 


years before the Christian era, the necessity Hindus valuable as throwing light upon the feel- 
of a written medium made itself felt, as the reten- ings and customs of this great people, but it has 
tion of the accumulating mass of commentary the additional advantage of enabling the general 


exceeded even the power of an Eastern memory 


scholar to compare the out-turn of the Hindu 


That any indigenous alphabet was elaborated in mind and taste with the similar productions of 

India is neither asserted nor can be believed; we other natives at the respective epochs. The author 

must fall back on the theory that a form of the mentions that he has enough for a second volume, 

Phoenician alphabet was adopted and adapted, and but he has wisely restricted himself within rea- 
we know as a fact that such an alphabet exists in sonablo limits, as he wishes to popularize the 

the inscriptions of king A s o k a two and a half subject. He has given us specimens of each of the 
centuries before Christ, great branches of literature, and those who seek 

Professor Williams has done good service in for more know where to find it. - 

enabling the extent and nature of this great trea- Throughout these pages we find a healthy 

O , * 

sure to be understood within reasonable limits catholic spirit on the religious aspect of the 

and in a popular form. It is a surprising fact that question : no sickly or faint-hearted depreciation 

this great literature in its long solitary course, of the truth and excellence of the faith adopted by 

like the Nile, should have received no affluents, civilized Europe for many centuries, but an ample 

• •fkii * 

and yet, by some universal law of intellectual acknowledgment of the strong points of other 
life, should have developed into the known forms religions of other countries at an earlier epoch, 
of dogma, legend, philosophy, epos, and drama. and a calm refutation of the dishonest and ignorant 

4 

Had the soldiers of Alexander the Great not notion that all that is good in ethics and dogmas 

mutinied in the Panjab the result might have sprang into existence at one moment — at the time 

been different. Dr. Legge is doing the same great of the Christian era. It is one of the special 

work with the Chinese classics, which have main- advantages of having a long series of productions 


tained from the earliest period a similar isolation ; 


of many centuries, to be able to note how the 


and thus the materials have been slowly collecting innate longing after goodness in the human race 

which will enable the on-coming generation to strove to make itself known in spite of surround- 

grapple on the comparative method with the great ing disadvantageous circumstances, 

problem of the growth of thought and wisdom in It is impossible that we can do more than 
the older world, as evidenced in the literary re- notice the heads of a book which is in itself an 

mains of the great Aryan, Semitic, Hainitic, and so- epitome of the treasures of the most learned 

called Turanian families, which have survived the nation of the East, where, like everything else,. 


wreck of ages. 


literature is on a gigantic scale. It speaks volumes 


It is admitted by the author that much has for the liberality of the Muhammadan rulers of 

been done by scholars to prepare translations in India that such a mass of literature should have 


European languages of isolated works, such as 


escaped the ravages of time and bigotry : the 


the Yedic hymns, the law-books, the dramatic Brahmans have been fortunate to have saved so 
works, the Pur anas, and the epics : they are too much, while the Alexandrian Library perished, 

numerous to require more than a passing allusion, and so much of tlio treasures of Greece and Borne 

and they vary in merit and wideness of scope, is found wanting. 

but there has. never hitherto “existed any one Beginning with tlio Vedas, our author gives speci- 

work of moderate dimensions, like the present, mens in blank verse of hymns to the great Gods 

accessible to general readers — composed by any of Nature, f which occupied the thoughts of our 
one Sanskrit scholar with the direct aim of giving Aryan forefathers. Not as yet had the idea of Siva 

Englishmen, who are not necessarily Sanskritists, or Vishnu been worked out, — those debauched 

a continuous sketch of the cnief departments of conceptions were the fruit of a later age. The 

Sanskrit literature, 'Vedic and post-Vedic, with elements and the dead were the natural objects of 


ecompanying translations of select passages, to 


primaeval worship. Hymns of praise and thanks, 


serve as examples for comparison witlr the literary rituals to appease and conciliate, were the halting 
productions of other countries.”* Such was the machinery of unassisted men, the first groping of 
author s avowed object, and we consider that he men after God, who spoke to them not by his 

G 1 eat praise ^ is, Lev ever, due,” says the author, <f to various hymns in Mandala X. of the Rig -Veda (pp. 21, 22) ; 

Mrs. lannmg a y amain e compilation Ancient and Medi - two hymns, one on the creation (R. V. X. 150), and the other 

. T1 % on the unity of God (R. V. I. 121) ; a modified version of the 

/ J. j 7 ” 5 , to J* 1 dra, to Agni, to Surya Piirusba-sukta ( R . V. X. 00) ; the hymn to Time (Atharva- 

(RigAeda, X. oOj j to CIshas (pp. 1/ -20) ; to Yama from Veda, XIX. 53)'/ and the hymn to Night (R. V . X. 127). 
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word, but Ins works, the uncertain light of natural 
phenomena. As the world grew older, the ever- 
lasting problem of life and death the riddle of 
riches and poverty, youth and old age ; the toss-up 
of sickness or health, good or evil luck; the nice 
questions of so-called virtue and so-reputed vice, 
forced themselves on the notice of thinking minds, 
and, as they worked on in unceasing, relentless 
round, induced that system of introspection which 
men call philosophy ; and about 600 b. c. the 
great Philosophic Age began to dawn, ushered in 
by such master-minds as Zoroaster, Confucius, 
the wise men of Creece, and the wise men of 
India. In that birth came into existence the six 

schools of Indian Philosophy (p. 49). 

€ 

Nothing is more striking, as Professor Williams 
shows, than the existence of such divergence of 
opinion in one apparently rigid framework (pp. 
53, 61-70). Brahmanism and Rationalism, under 
the semblance of orthodoxy, advanced hand in 
hand : new ideas were conceived, expanded, blos- 
somed, and in the case of Buddhism were extin * 
guished forcibly by the secular power : and here 
the author incidentally notes (p. 5) the singular 
phamomenon that the Turanian nations have adopt- 
ed Buddhism, a faith of Aryan parentage, while 
the Aryan have surrendered themselves to Semitic 
dogmas. 

To r the casual reader the chapter on the Yeclas 

9 

is full of interest. To it follows an account of the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads , and of the systems 
of philosophy: the account of the Jains (p. 127) 
and of the Bhdgavad-gttd (p. 136) have a strange 
fascination, and help to keep up the interest after 
four lectures on the Sniritl, Smart a- sutra , and 
law-books, until we reach the epics, and proceed 
onward to the grand classical age of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Professor Williams enters into the details of the 
great epics, the Rdmdyana (p. 337) and Mahd- 
bhdrata (p. 371), and devotes one chapter to a 
comparison of them with the Homeric poems 
(p. 415) : he adds a choice selection of their re- 
ligious and moral sentiments (p. 440), as the best 
test of the degree of moral perception at which 
their compilers, and those who hang rapturously 
on their recitation in the vernacular, had arrived : 
some of these we may quote in later pages. 

We have now reached those portions of the lite- 
rature which may be called comparatively mo- 
dern ; they consist of— I. the artificial poems (p. 
449), II. the dramas (p. 462), III. the Purdnas and 
Tantras (p. 489), IY. the moral poems and fables 
(p. 505). The former class comprise some noble 
poems which illustrate both the beauty and the 
defects of the Sanskrit language and the Hindu 
authors,— the meaningless play of words, the fanci- 


ful conceits, the * linked sweetness long drawn out,’ 
the idea spun out to tfie fiuest thread, the intricate 
grammatical forms, the exceptionable chain of 
words. In these particulars no poem in any lan- 
guage can compete as regards singularity, charm 
of originality, and highly wrought finish with the 
Raghuvcinsa (p. 455), Meghdduta, and others. Many 
a Sanskritist who can read the epics, or the laws 
of Manu, with facility, will find a deeper study 
necessary to open the locks of a poem whose every 
sloka presents a separate puzzle : and yet the 
grand sonorous lines echo through the gallery of 
time with a rythmical vibration which can never 
be forgotten. Even the great Homeric hexameters 
read tamely by the side of the Indravajra lines of 
Ivalidasa, whose exuberant genius runs riot in 
the unlimited use of melodious homophones. 

The dramas are too well known to require further 
notice : we pass on to the Purdnas, which are 
practically the proper Vedas of popular Hinduism. 
They are modern in date, very numerous, and 
of varying popularity. They are designed to con- 
vey tlie exoteric doctrine of the Veda to the lower 
castes and to women. The compilers of them fell 
into the pitfall of pretending to teach “ nearly 
every subject of knowledge,” “ to give the history 
of the whole universe from the remotest ages, 
and claim to he the inspired revealers of scientific 
as well as theological truth but in fact they are 
a cross betwixt the Papal Syllabus and the Penny 
Cijdopcedia , and are justly charged with “very 

questionable omniscience” (p. 490). 

We rise from a study of this book with a sense 
of the great service rendered to the student and the 
general scholar by the bringing together for the 
first time in a readily accessible form the corpus 
of “Indian Wisdom.” Those only who commenced 
the study of Sanskrit thirty or forty years ago can 
fully appreciate the value and assistance of such 
a volume. At that period no one could say with 
certainty what were the boundaries of Sanskrit 
literature. The last thirty years have indeed 
been of wondrous expansion — a gathering in oi 
a rich Indian harvest into European granaries. 
French, German, English, Italians, natives oi 
India, Danes, and citizens of the United States 
have ail contributed to the great work ; and now in 
this his latest work Professor Monier Williams 
give 3 us a conspectus of the whole subject— a mine 
of reference, and a vade-mecum for future scholars. 
It is a real subject of gratification that the English 
school of Sanskritists still maintains the ancient 
fame acquired in the heroic age by the grand 
Hindu triad, Jones, Colebrooke, and H. H. Wilson, 
to whom the proud title of “ Primi in Indis' is 
cheerfully conceded by all European scholars. 

London , June 1875. J- 
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The Book or Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, Concerning 
the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. Newly translated 
and edited, with Notes, Maps, and other Illustrations, by 
Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., late Royal Engineers 
(Bengal). In 2 vola. 2nd edition, revised; with the 
addition of new matter and many new illustrations. 
(London : John Murray, 1875.) 

Both to editor and publisher this is one of the 
most creditable books that have of late been issued 
by the English press. As a specimen of masterly 
workmanship, it may well be looked to as the 
example of its class by those who may engage on 
similar tasks with this of Colonel Yule’s. The 
first edition appeared little more than four years 
ago, and was received with so much favour that 
we are glad to see the editor has been encouraged 
again to open his stores, and whilst lopping his 
former work in some few places, it has been only 
to make partial room for the many interesting 
additions from a hundred sources that he now 
lays before his readers, — additions that “have 
come in up to the last moment”, — so that the 17 
pages of “ Supplementary notes” he has added to 
the second volume, he tells us, “has had to un- 
dergo repeated interpolation after being put in 
type.” The result is an encyclopaedia of informa- 
tion and reference respecting Central Asia and 
China, especially in the Middle Ages, such as is to 
be found nowhere else. 

Marsden’s version of Marco Polo, published 
in 1818, and hitherto the standard English one, 
was translated from the Italian of Bamusio, 
printed in 1559; but Ramusio’s was itself a 
translation from Latin copies, which again were 
derived, probably through Italian versions, from 
a French original. The old French text, published 
by the Societe de G eographie in 1 824, seems to be by 
far the nearest approach to the original as written 
down from the dictation of Marco by his fellow- 
prisoner Rusticiano of Pisa, in Genoa, in the year 
1298. Probably derived from this, through a re- 
vised copy by the author, are five other French, ■ 
MSS., on three of which, in the Great Paris Li- 
brary, M. Pauthier based his valuable text of 1865. 

“ Having translated this,” says Col. Yule, — “not 
always from the text adopted by Pauthier himself, 
but with the exercise of my own judgment on the 
various readings which that editor lays before 
us, — I then compared the translation with the 
Geographic Text, and transferred from the latter 
not only all items of real substance that had 
been omitted, but also all expressions of special 
interest and character, and occasionally a greater 
fulness of phraseology where the condensation in 
Pauthier’s text seemed to have been carried too 
far. And finally I introduced betivecn brackets 
everything peculiar to Ramusio’s version that 



seemed to me to have a just claim to be reckoned two weighty volumes. 


authentic, and that could be so introduced with- 
out harshness or mutilation. Many passages from 
the same source which were of interest in them- 
selves, but failed to meet one or other of these 
conditions, have been given in the notes.” This 
plan must commend itself as a most judicious 
one. The Book itself consists of two parts, the 
first containing the brief but interesting narrative 
of “ the circumstances which led the two older 
Polos to the KaaiTs Court, and those of their 
second journey with Mark, and of their return to 
Persia through the Indian Seas,” and the second 
consisting of a long series of chapters — 232 in the 
Geographic text, 200 in Pauthier’s, and 183 in the 
Crusca Italian — “ descriptive of notable sights 
and products, of curious manners and remarkable 
events, relating to the different nations and states 
of Asia, but above all to the Emperor Kublai, his 
court, wars, and administration.” — A series of 
chapters, near the close, either omitted or much 
abridged in nearly all the copies, “ treats in a 
verbose and monotonous manner of sundry wars” 
between different branches of the family of 
Chenghiz. These chapters, the translator, “ though 
sharing the dislike that every man who uses books 
must bear to abridgments,” has felt “it would be 
sheer waste and dead-weight to print.” 

The Commentary is very full and complete, no 
pains having been spared to clear up every point 
of interest or difficulty, by extracts from every 
known source — many of them but little known' 
and by personal inquiry from people of all coun- 
tries, and all over the East. Nothing is omitted: 
the account of the Old Man of the Mountain, for 
example, is illustrated by an outline of the Ismaili 
sect, with references to the authorities, down to 
the trial in the High Court at Bombay in 1866, 
and a portrait of H. H. Agha Khan Mehelati. 
The references to Buddha lead to a brief account 
of his life, and of the old religious romance based 
upon it — the History of Barlaam and Josaphat 
illustrated by a woodcut from an old German 
version of the story printed in 1477, representing 
‘ Sakya Muni as a Saint of the Roman Martyro- 
logy.’ The illustrations indeed — of which there 
are about 180 — are a most interesting feature of 
this handsomely got up work : the* maps are 
numerous and specially instructive, and the wood- 
cuts, &c. — many of them new, others very old 
and quaint, drawn from mediaeval sources Euro- 
pean, Chinese, Persian, &c. — are all interesting. 
The notes on the chapters respecting India, 
Socotra, &c., in the second volume, will be studied 
by many of our readers with much interest. The 
Index is full, and a most valuable guide to the 
very varied stores of information which fill these 
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EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A 


EIGHT ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMADABAD. 

BY II. BLOCHMANN, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 

SHORT tira'e ago, Mr. Burgess sent me I times a large town Ead stood on tlie bank? 


eight very excellent photozincographs 
from rubbings of A li m a d a b fi d inscriptions, 
of which I now give readings and translations, 
together with a few notes. 


fb arm at 5 


The name of the town bad been B A. d a n b a d . 
This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad 
Shall asked whether he might not build a new 


These inscriptions add somewhat to our know- town on the spot, Ivhizr said that he might 

ledge of G n j ar a 1 1 history; but it would he do so ; hut the foundations, would not be safe 

desirable to have more, and also to obtain a unless four persons of the name of Ahmad 

complete set of Gujarilti coins of the Muham- came together who had never in their life otnit- 


madan period. 


ted the afternoon prayer (’asr). Ahmad Shah 


Inscriptions I and II belong to mosques built | searched throughout the whole of Gujarat, but 
by Ahmad Shah (I.) of Gujarat, who is cle- j found only two Ahmads that fulfilled the con- 
scribed as the son of M u h a m m ad S h a h | dition, viz, one Q a z i A h m a d and one M a 1 1 k 
and grandson of Muzalfar. M u z a f f a r appears Ahma d. These two the king took • to Shaikh 
to have been a converted Hindu ; for Muham- Ahmad Khatt u, who then said, ‘lam the 
madan historians generally call him Mu zaf far third.’ The king said, ‘Then I am the fourth 
Tank, i.e. Muzaffiir of the Tank tribe.* It is Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. When 
noticeable that his grandson does not style him the walls of the fort had been raised to about a 
‘ Shah’ ; in fact, only in Inscription Y does | man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gave 
he appear with this title. Like the founder way at one place. The king and the Shaikh in- 
of the Jauupur dynasty, he does not seem to spected the locality, when a man whose name 
have struck coins. On the other hand, Mu- was Mani k Jog i came for ward, and said that 
hammacl Shah, Ahmad Shah’s father, though the presence of the four Ahmads at the laying 
styled Shall, has no place in history ; hub he is of the foundation was not sufficient to secure 


way at one place. The king and the Shaikh in- 


the presence of the four Ahmads at the laying 


mentioned in inscriptions and ou coins. 


the permanence of the undertaking : the place 


Ahmad Shah, or, according to his full where the fort had been commenced was his 

# j j . O 

name, N a s i. rudd In A’hulFath Ahma d property, and the fort would not stand without 
S h ;i h, built A h m a d a b a d near the old village bis consent. The difficulty was, however, set- 

or town of A s a w al . The foundation took place tied when the king agreed to call a part of 

on 7th Zi Qa’dah 818, or 4th March 1411, when Ahmadabad after the name of Manik Jogi.J 
the presence of ‘ the four pious Gujarati Ahmads’ No other misfortune befell the rising town, 
rendered the undertaking auspicious. According Shaikh Ahmad Khattu died in 849 A.H., three 
to the legendf, the saint Ahmad Khattu years after Ahmad Shah. He lies buried at 
(so called from the town of Khattu, near Nagor) Sarkhaj, south-west of Ahmadabad, near the 
had settled in Gujarat during the reign of Sul- right bank of the river. 


tan Muzaffar, who held him in great respect. 


in§ 


Ahmad Shah, too, often visited the Shaikh, and n d d i n A b u 1 M u z a f f a r Ahmad Shah 


on one occasion expressed a desii'e to see the 


II., often called in histories Qutb Shah. His 


prophet Khizr (Elias). The Shaikh’s prayers full name is now known. 


and certain ascetic penances performed by Ah- 
mad Shah brought about the desired meeting, 
and when the king asked Khizr to tell him some- 


Inscription IV is from Dastur Khan’s 


Mosque — the same as figured in I 
Architecture of Ahmadabad, platei 


■gusson s 


, 87. 


thing wonderful, the prophet said that in former Malik Ghani Dastur ul-Mulk (i. e. ‘ Vazir of the 

* Regarding tlie Tikik tribe vide Beames’s edition of J Hence the M a n i i B u rj, or MUnik Bastion, west of 
Elliot’s Races of the N.W.P., vol. I. pp. 109, 114; Cun- Shall Ahmad’s Mosque, where the Bhadr touches the 
ningham, Arch. Reports, vol. II. p. 8; Tod’s Rajasthan, Sabarmatl; vide the plan of Ahmad&bfid in Fergusaon’s 
vol. I. pp. 103ff. (Mad. ed., p. 94ff.). Architecture of Ahmad&b&ii. 

t Vide Ain translation, I. p. 507, where a biographical § IWHazM Shah’s’ Mosque near the Karanj It is 
note will also be found on Mir Abu Turftb, whose mau- a small budding on the plan of the Mapdap of a J u.a tun- 
s oleum in Ahmadabad is described by Fergosson, Architec- pie with double pillars m front. It to every appearance 
t-ure of AhmadoMd , p. 62. of having been an appropriation of a bravak tane — Ld. 
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kingdom 5 ) was a noble of the court of Nasir- 
u d d i n A b u 1 E a fc li Mahmud Shah, 
who is better known under his nickname of 
Bigarah. I do not know the correct 

pronunciation of this nickname. Some people 
pronounce it bigadh , ‘ having conquered two 
forts’, in allusion to the conquest, on the same 
day, by Mahmud’s armies of Champanir 
and Junagadh. But Jahangir* in his Me- 
moirs says that the word is a Gujarati term 
meaning 4 having the moustachios turned up- 
wards. 5 There is no doubt that the latter ex- 
planation is correct, and in corroboration I may 
quote the following passage from Vartkema’s 
travels f : — 

“The Guzurates are a generation who eat 
nothing that has blood, and kill nothing that has 
life. They are neither Moors nor Gentoos, but 
if they were baptized they would certainly be all 
saved on account of the many good works which 
they perform. This excess of goodness has 
‘rendered them the prey of Machamuth, the pre- 


N a s i r 


know whether the name of the Rani is A s n i 

• 5 

I s n i , or U s n i . 

• / • 

Inscriptions Viand VII — Tlie former refers 
to repairs made by Nan Khan Farbat-ul Mulk 
(‘ Joy of the kingdom’), son of Chiman, on 
Ahmad Shah’s Mausoleum§ ; and the latter to a 
Jinni’ Mosqne built by the same grandee. 

Inscription VIII mentions the full name of 

u d d i n Abul-Fath Mahmud 
Shah, son of Latif Khan. Mr. Thomas, in his 
* Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi' (p. 352), 
gives Qutbuddin as the name of the king; but 
the coin figured by him does not give that name. 
We may therefore assume that this inscription 
gives the correct name. 

In point of penmanship, the first three in- 
scriptions are better than the other five,*[ — the 
first especially is beautifully carved. Like the 
Bengal and Jaunpur inscriptions of the same 
time, they are superior in this respect to Dihli 
inscriptions. 

The grammatical and orthographical mistakes 


sent king, who is of a very different disposition. so common on all Indian inscriptions are also 
The beard of this prince is so huge, that his found here, viz. occasionally wrong articles and 

genders ; non-inflexion of the words abu, akhu, 
&c. ; mistakes in the construction of the Arabic 


moustachios are tied over his head like a lady’s 
hair, while the rest depended downwards as far 
as his girdle. He is continually chewing a 
fruit like a nut wrapt in leaves, and when he 
squirts the juice upon any one, it is a signal 
that this person should be put to death, which 
sentence is executed in half an hour.” 

The year of the inscription is not clear, but 

it may be 892 or 890 (a.d. 1497 or 1495). 

Inscription V is from Rani A s n i ’ s (com- 


numerals ; tlie interchange of o and 8, Ac. 

I . — Ahmad Shah's Mosque. 

^ I I £4. f I 6 KJ I I 5a 




L5' 



J 111! 


JjJUj ajyij | oj | &.**> iXa.| a <jx^\ j ^yf^b 

Abb \^\ &1J I £0 lymjili yS) o^L.J| 

AU Jljl \j) | hfsA | *j lb ■ j j G ft,-, 

^ s 


known 


1514t 


reign 


Muzaffar Shah, whose full name now be- 
comes known. The inscription also mentions 
another son of Mahmud Shah Bigarah, of the 
name of A b u B a k r Khan. The name shows 
that the royal family were Sunnis. I do not 


|| ti'j Uj j j*'? 


Translation 


* 


This lofty edifice, the extensive Mosque, was 
built by the slave who trusts and returns and 
has recourse to the mercy of God, who is wor- 
shipped in Mosques with bows and' prostrations, 


.* WTien Jahangir was in Ahmad abad, of which he hag 
given a lengthy description, he found the streets so dusty 
that he wished to change the name of the city to Garda- 
bad,— 4 Dustville.’ (Elliot’s History of India, vol. VI. pp 
353, 35S). * 

t Vide Murray, Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, vol. II. p. 37- 

X This is an important correction of the date usually 
ascribed for the erection of this beautiful mosqne, the gem 
of Ahmadab&d buildings, which, probably on the sole 
authority of H. G. Briggs ( Cities of Gujardshtm. p. 245), 
is usually said to have been built in a.h. 835, or a.d. 

i431-3 2 . Conf. Fergusson’s Architecture of Ahmaddbdd] 
pp. 45, 84 . — Ed. 5 


§ Architecture of Ahmadabdd, p. 47. 

6 

|| In the names of the other Gujarati kings given by Mr. 
Thomas (p. 353,) I find that Bahadur Shah (No. 11) is 
given with tw r o kunyahs, which is unusual. The name of 
Muzaffar Shfih bin Mahmud (No. 15) cannot be 
correct. 

IF Some of the inscriptions are chipped in places, and, 
though carved on marble slabs, all have been again and 
again whitewashed, until it is very difficult to clean them 
so as to get perfect rubbings : this is the main cause of the 
want of sharpness in several of them. No. I. is cracked 
across. — E d. 
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who alone is to be worshipped according to the 
Qoran verse* [Sur. Ixxii., 18], “ Verily, the 
Mosques belong to God ; worship no one else with 
Him,” — by the slave who trusts in the helping 
God, Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muzaffar, the king. And 
the date of its erection is the 4th Shawal 817 a.h. 
[17th December, 1414.] 

p 

II. — Ahmad Shah's Jdmi ' Mosque . 

<^iyi mi j i a* ^ 
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(j IkU | 


e/° $ i fk* j s'+M i 


|| i*jU) Ui j y j-Mj.fi j 


<j j* 


jus^ b 


Translation. 


•*> 


This lofty edifice and extensive Mosque was 
built by the slave who trusts and returns and 
has recourse to the mercy of God who is kind, 
who alone is to be worshipped according to the 
Qoran verse, “Verily, the Mosques belong to 
God ; worship no one else with Him” — (by the 

slave) who trusts in the helping God, Nasir 
uddunya waddin Abul Path Ahmad 
Shah, son of Muhammad S li a h , son of 
Muzaffar, the king. The date of its erection 
from the flight of the Prophet (God’s blessings 
on him !) is the first day of Safar (may the month 
end successfully and victoriously I) of the year 

827. [4th January, 1424.] 

in . — Sazan Shah's Mosque. 
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Translation. 

God Almighty says, — “Verily, the Mosques 
belong to God; worship no one else with him.” 
And the Prophet (God’s blessings on him!) 
says— “ He who builds a Mosque for God, will 
have a house built for him by God in Paradise.” 
The edifice of this Mosque was built during the 
reign of the king of kings, Q u t b u d d u n y a 

waddin Abul Muzaffar Ahmad Shah. 

/ 

son of Muhammad Shah, sou of Ahmad 
Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, sou of 
Muzaffar, the king, by the slave who has 
need of God the helper — I mean S ha’ ban, 

son of T u h f a h , the royal, who has the title of 
Imad ul-Mulk, the Lord Chamberlain, from a 
desire to obtain the favour of God and to get 
his great reward. This took place on the 2nd 

Jumada I. 856. [21st May, 1452.] 

IV . — Dastur Khan's Mosque. 
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|| AjUjLj (illegible) 

Translation . 

God who is blessed and great, has said, u Verily 
the Mosques belong- to God; worship no one 
with him. 5 ’ And the Prophet (God’s blessings 
on him!) has said, c< He who builds a mosque for 
God, will have a house like it built by God for 
him in Paradise.” The edifice of this Jami’ 
Mosque was built during the reign of the king 
of kings Nacir uddunya waddin Abul 
Path Mahmud Shah, son of Muhamma d 
Shah, sou of Ahmad Shah, son 
ham mad Shah, son of Muzaffar, the 

by the slave who hopes to obtain the 
tercy of God, the Malik Malik Ghani 
Khasah -zad, who has received from his 



u - 


king, 


* Quotations from the Qoran are introduced by odia alldhu ta’&la, ‘ God says’ : quotations from the Hadis by quhi 
al-naU, ‘ the Prophet says.’ * J * 
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4 

august Majesty and the exalted refuge (of the 
people) the title of Dasturul-mulk (may 
God continue him in his exalted position"!), in 
order to obtain the mercy of God and to secure 
his great reward. This was on the 10th Sha’bfin 

of the year* 8 m . 

V . — Bam Asm’s Mosque. 
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Translation. 
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1 . [This is] the lofty Mausoleum of Ahmad 


i « • J L. -J cv V.L 

|Jj A\sf I J I [ 7 -ai <d Ml| Jj Jl*! All | os ***' 0 | Shah, the king, the dome of which, on account 
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of its loftiness, matches the vault of the heaven. 
2. Though hef had many officers, and though 
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3. No one has hitherto done so in so splen- 
did a manner as the perfect mind of that re- 


| aAIj Mho All | o,lA yjllaL.li j; IA speeted and exalted man, 
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P a r h a t ul-M u 1 k, who is pious, God-fearing, 
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Translation. 


God who is blessed an d li igl^ has said, “Verily 
the Mosques,” &c. [as above]. And the Prophet 
has said, “ lie who builds a Mosque for God 
Almighty, will have a castle built for him by God 
in Paradise.” This Mosque was built during 
the reign of the great king, who is assisted by 
the aid of the All- Merciful, Shams addunya 
w addin Abul-nasr Muzaffar S h a h , 
son of MakmudSh a h, son of M uliamma d 
S h a h, son of Ahmad S h ah, son of Mu- 
hammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, 

' • ‘ * / 

the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom ! 
The builder of this Mosque is the mother of 
A b u B a k r K h an , son of Mahmud Sul- 
tan, who is called ft a n i A s n i. During the 
fourth solar [regnal] year, in 920. [a. d. Toll] 

VI . — Tomb of Ahmad Shah. 


5. The chronogram of his office tenure has 
been expressed, with God’s help, by (the poet) 
Yahya in the words — “ P a r h a t i M n 1 k, these 

give the year.” a.h. 944 [a.d. 1537-38]. 

The memorial is executed by Ahmad 
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VII . — Shdhicb SccyyuVs Masjid. 
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# The year may he 890 or 892 a.h.. which would be 

a.d. 1485 or 148/. 
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9. And lie replied at once, “ Go, Taliya, 
and say, £ He built]; it from pure motives, for 
the sake of God.’ ” 


10 . 


count 


« 

up the value of the letters (a.d. 1538) 


VIII . — JSamzah Salat's Bhalgawari Mosque. 
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0 God ! A chronogram on the erection of 
the Jami 5 Mosque by the Malik ushsharq 


J* 
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[‘ Chief of the East’] N a u K h a n , son of 6. .s' 0 a U ^ ^ o ^ s Uj ^ _,k| 


C hi m a n , who has the title of F a r h a t u 1 
Mulk. OGod! 

1. (This is) a Mosque shining and be amin g 
forth, whose rays go up to heaven. 

2. If the tongue of the angel calls it c the 
raised house’ and ‘ the elevated dome,’ it is but 
proper ; * 

For in honour it is like ‘ the old house 


w Ikl-J | jQ&x ^ g l& A.s:' 0 s i^l S l 
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Translation. 


may it never be inside empty of worshippers ! 


God Almighty says, “Verily the Mosques,” 


4. Its well is like the Z a m z a m Well ; and, &c., [as above] . This Mosque was built during 

like in M i n a , f fit the side of it, is a well- the time of the reign of N a s i r uddunya 

waddin Abul Fath Mahmud Shah, 
sonofLatifKhan, the brother of B a h a d ur 
reign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth I Shah, son of Muzaf far Shah, son of 


attended bazar. 

5. The building was erected during the 


throne, 


Mahmud Shah, son of Muliaramacl 


6. ShaliMahmu d, son of S hahLat if, Shall, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Mu- 


A 

1 - 


who gives an asylum to other kings. 

7. Its builder is N a u K h a n , son of C h 
man, who through the grace of God became 
Farhat ul-Mulk. 


hammadShah, son of Muzaffar, the 
king, — may God Almighty continue his kingdom 
and his rule ! The edifice of this blessed Mosque 
was strengthened by the meanest of God's 


8. I sincerely asked Genius for the chrono- slaves, M a lift the royal, who has the title of 


gram of this building, 


Kb a was ul - Mulk , in 955. [a.d. 1548.] 


BIOGRAPHY OP JELLAL-AL-DIN* RUMI. 

BY E. REHAT SEK, M.C.E., Hon. Mena. B. Br. R. As. Soc. 

The prince of pu.fi poets, M u 1 1 a n a J e 1 1 a 1 - parables, legends, and Koran-texts, all permeated 

al - din Muhammad ul-Balkhi ur - Bu- 
rn i , was born at Balkh on the 6th of the month 
Rabi’ I. a.h. 604 (1st October a.d. 1207). His 
principal work is the Mesnavi, which consists 
of six claftars or volumes, and treats on an 
extraordinary variety of subjects, stories, fables, 


# 


* Lisdn i ghaib, pr. c tlie tongue of tlie unseen world. 5 
lms is also the epithet of the poet Hafiz. ‘The raised 
house 5 is the Ka’bah in Makkah ; and ‘ the elevated dome 5 
is the heavenly vault. c The old house, 5 the same as the 
Ka bah. The metre of the passage is Khaftf. 

t The construction is forced : elm mind is either an adjec- 
tive to Zamzam [the well near the Ka’bah], or the en- 
graver has left ont a ioO/iv, after Zamzam. M i n a is a 
quarter in Makkah where a bazar is held. 


by the spirit of the £ufi doctrines ; and second 
to it is his Diwdn , a collection of lyrical poems, 
both known from the banks of the Ganges to 
the shores of the Bosporus. This poet, the 
founder of the order of whirling dervishes, who 
have numerous convents and endowed estahlish- 

% The engraver has wrongly spelt R? instead of 

The latter form is required to make up 945- The whole 
poem is inferior, and in the last line we have to scan chi} t- 
lupan ; and in the sixth distich a foot mustaf 9 Han occurs 
for mafaf ihm. 

§ This is merely a wall with mihrabs, and having in 
front a tiled roof supported on wooden pillars. — Ed. 
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men ts in Turkey, spent the greater portion of 
liis life in that country, and is therefore called 


was at his service “ with heart and life,” he 
replied, “ Hush ! Among men this lie finds 
Bumi, the Turk; hut, according to the Naflidt- credit,” and asked, “Whence have you obtained 




& 

It is stated in a record in the handwriting ol 


ul-uns of Jami, his visions began at a very your heart and life, that, you can place them at 
early age in his own country. When he was the service of men ?” He was nevertheless in 

five years old he had manifestations from the the liahit of saying, “ I am not that body 

invisible world, such- as sights of angels, of which appears to the A'dsheks (lovers of God), 
genii, and of men within the domes of glory. but the pleasure and gladness produced in the 

hearts of Murids (disciples) by my words. 
Mullana Beha-al-din Yulud, that when Jellal- Allah..! Allah! when you obtain that gladness, 
al-din Muhammad, on a certain Friday when six and taste that joy, consider it happiness, and 
years of age, was playing with some other little give thanks; that is me!” Ilisam-al-din was 

boys on the flat house-tops of Balkh, one of the merely his amanuensis, but from several flatter- 

little fellows suggested that they should jump 

over from one house-top to another; Jelhil-al- be wrongly considered to have occupied a far 


in c references to him in the Mesnavi he might 

o • o 


din replied that as such movements are peculiar higher position. To him he said, “ It is necessary 
to dogs, cats, and other animals, it would be a to sit knee to knee with the Avlia (pi. of 
pity that human beings should imitate them, Veil, saint) of God, because such proximity 
but that, if they felt any power in their souls, bears momentous consequences 


Lu.J 


} j! 


w 


L5 




LS)) 0, 3 1 M 

1 3 jQ* u ** M ) i ^ 

H i s a m - a 1 - d i n was no doubt a faithful 


they ought to fly heavenwards together with 
him. That moment he disappeared from the sight 
of his playmates, who became sorry and raised 
a shout of lamentation, whereupon he returned 
after- a short while, but with the hue of his 
countenance changed and his eyes altered, and 
said, “ Whilst conversing with you, I saw a amanuensis and disciple, but on some occasions 
company of persons dressed in green raiment, a little admonition might have been judicious ; 
who took me up and showed me the miracles of on the death of his wife he could not be induced 

the upper world ; but when your cries and wail- for a long time to attend to his duty, and the 

ings ascended they again deposited me here.” poet remonstrated : — 

It is said that at that age he partook of food “ One moment to be absent from him is not 


only once in three or four days. 

It is said that when Jellal-al-din emigrated 

from Balkh he met Sheikh Farid-al-din A’ttar 

• • 

at N i s h a p u r , who was at that time well 
stricken in years, and who presented him with 


S 


ood, 


For separation will increase mishaps. 

No matter what your state ; attend on him, 


Because proximity will love augment.” 

He said that although a bird flying up from 

his Esrur-nifonctli, or a book of mysteries,” which the earth cannot reach heaven, it nevertheless 
he ever afterwards carried about his person ; gains the advantage of being further from the 
he also imitated his doctrines, as it is said 


lijjyo 


t 


J 







is distinguished 


net ; thus a man who becomes a dervish, though 

he cannot attain perfection, 
above the common crowd of men, and is deliv- 
ered from the troubles of the world. 

A worldly fellow once excused himself to him 


“ Mullana, on A’ttar attended, 

• • J A 

From Shams’ bauds the drink was all nectar.” for his remissness in visiting him, but Jellal- 

I 

Bv Shams his spiritual teacher, Shams Tabrizi, al-din replied, “There is no need of any ex- 
is meant. Elsewhere we read- 


j! 




C-: f tAi 3i [K 

* •• 

“ A’ttar was soul, Sanai his two eyes ; 

We came after Sanai and A’tfcar.” you are freed from it and consider yourself a 

On being told that a certain man had said he stranger therein, you will perceive, from every- 


enses, because I am as thankful for your not 

coming as others are for your coming*” 

Seeing one of his companions in a state of 
melancholy, he said, “ All sadness arises froi 
too great attachment to this world ; as soon as 
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tiling you behold or taste, that it cannot abide “Fakr is essence, all else accident; 

with you, and that you must go to another place : Fakr is health, all else disease, 

therefore you will no longer feel any anxiety.” This world is all deceit and fraud, 

He was also in the habit of saying that he is Fakr is of the next a mystery.” 

a superior man who does not grieve on being It has been mentioned above that the Mulla 
affronted, and he a generous man who gives no was a disciple of F a ri d - a 1 - d i n A’ttar ; him 


pam to one deserving to be affronted. Mullana he recollected even during his last illness, when 

S i r a j - a 1 - d i n K u n a v i was a great man he said to his companions, “ Be not afflicted at 

of the period, but not on good terms with Jelliil- my going, because the victorious light will fifty 

al-din, and when it was reported to him that years hence radiate from the spirit of Sheikh 

the latter had on a certain occasion said, “I Farid-al-din A’ttar. Remember me in 

• • 

agree with all the seventy-three sects of the whatever state you are, that I may aid you, in 
Muhammadan religion,” he determined to get whatever garment I am.” He also said, “ Do not 
the Mulla, insulted. Accordingly he sent one of associate with any persons except such as are 

his followers, who was a learned man, to ask the of your own kind, because on this subject my lord 

Mulla in a large company whether he had really Shams-al-dinTabrizi (may God sanctify 

uttered tlie above sentiment, and in case of re- his secret !) has said to me that the sign of a de- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, to affront him with ciple (murid) who has found acceptance is that he 

bad language ; but to all his taunts the Mulla never associates with strangers, and that when 

only smiled and replied, “ I agree also with he suddenly falls into their company he feels 

all you have said,” whereupon the man returned ill at ease, like a hypocrite in a mosque, or a little 

ashamed. Sheikh Rakn-a 1-din a’lla al- child in a school. On his deatli-bed he also 

doulah stated that he had been much pleased said to his companions, “ In this world I have 

with this meek answer. but two connections — the one with my body, 

He daily asked his servant, “Is there any- and the other with you; this latter connection 

thing in the house to-day ?” and on receiving will not be severed even after I shall, by the 

a negative reply he became exhilarated and favour of God, become separated and isolated 

thankful, saying, “Praise he to God, this from this world. ” Ou the same occasion Sheikh 

day our house is like that of the prophet ! ” If padr-al-din also paid him a visit and said, 


the servant said, “Whatever we require is “May God restore you to health quickly!” 
at hand in the kitchen,” he was displeased and But the Mulla replied, “ Let my restoration to 
said, “ The smell of Pharaoh is rising from this health consist in the removal of the only re- 
maining garment which yet separates the lover 
in his house, and was contented with oil-lamps, from his beloved. Ar*e you not willing that 
saying, “Those are for kings, and these for light should be joined to light ? 


house.” He seldom or never used wax-lights 


devotees ((;aluk).” 

On a certain occasion a company, in which 


also 
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J ^ 31 j> 
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present, requested tlie Mulla to officiate as Emam 


We 


“ Denuded of body am I, and He of unreality. 
I roam and verge to bounds of union.” 
Abdfils, we sit down or getup wherever we Happen The last injunction of the Mulla to his com- 

£ufism and dignity panions was, U I recommend you to fear God 

are worthy to be Emams,” and pointing to secretly and openly, to be frugal in your eating, 


Sheikh C 


to sleep little, and to speak little. To abandon 


TV hoever prays after a pious Emam is just as everything sinful, to fast and to pray much. To 

if he prayed after the prophet.” renounce every kind of lust for ever, and to bear 

One day the Mulla being present at a devo- insults from everybody. Do not keep up any 

tional exercise, it occurred to a dervish to ask intercourse with fools and vulgar persons, but 

him what Fakr* is, whereupon the Mulla recited cultivate the society of men who are pious and 

the following quatrain : — j noble. The best men are those who are useful 


* Poverty in a religions sense, and he who mates a profession of it is a Fakir. 
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to tlie human race, and tlie best words are those 
which are the fewest and the most instructive.” 

On being asked to appoint a worthy successor, 
he uttered the name of C h e 1 e b i BE i s a m - 
a 1 - din; the question being thrice repeated, he 
gave the* fourth time the same reply. Being 
questioned concerning his son Suit a n V u 1 u cl, 
he replied, “ He is a hero, there is no necessity 
for any injunction about him.” Then Clielebi 
Hisam-al-din asked the Mulla whom he wished 
to pray over his corpse at the burial, and he 



the company of Belm-al-din that he became his 
disciple ; when his father died Jell al- al- din took 
his place, but he soon got tired of worldly 
honours, and, abandoning his position, dedicated 
himself wholly to spiritual life : 

j j b t s [ d 

V ^ (i 
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lAJj 
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He expired 


at sunset on the 5tli of tlie month Jomadi 

II. a. h. 672 (18th December a.d. 1273), at tlie 

age of 68 years according to the Muhammadan, 
or 66 according to the Christian reckoning, at 
Koniah, i.e . Iconium, in Asia Minor, where he 
had spent the greater portion of his life, and 
from its bekm in the Turkish dominions lie 
obtained the surname of Rurni. 

The above Sultan Y n 1 u d was also a poet, 
and died at Koniah, a.h. 712 (1312). He is 
called Beha-al-din, of the same name with 
Jellal-al-din’ s father, who, when onr poet was 
yet a boy, being displeased with the government 
of Khowarizmshah, determined to emigrate for 
ever from the district of Balkh, under the 
pretence of going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah. 
Accordingly he departed with this son and went 
first to N ishapur, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Sheikh Farid - al - din A ’ fc- 

f» 

tar, who had gathered around him many dis- 


! (Sj hj’i o 

s jHr-h’ j j } y> 
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But schools and honours pleased him not; 
His nature’s aspirations wore more high, 

His pomp and glory seemed but folly to 



Attraction of the spirit- world held his heart.’’ 

He sought consolation in the society of kin- 
dred spirits, the chief of whom were Shams- 
a 1 - d i n T a b r i z i — whose name appears at the 
end of almost every ode of his Diwdn in token 
of affection, because Jallal-al-din himself ac- 


spiritual guide 


and 


knowledge^ him as his 
H i s a m-a 1-d i n. 

Shams-al-din Tabrizi, whose full name is 
Mullana Shams-al-din ’ A 1 i B e n M a 1 a k 
D a d T a h r i z i, appears to have been a restless 
character and an innovator. He travelled about 
mucli and made many enemies. When Shams- 
al-din arrived at Koniali for the first time, he 
paid a visit to Jallal-al-din, who happened to be 
sitting near a tank with several books near him ; 
he asked what they were, and on being told that 
they were called Kyi wa Kdl , he said, “What 


ciples, and who discovered the precocious talents have you to do with them ?” and threw them 
of the boy, presenting him with the Esrdr - all into the water. The Mulla exclaimed with 


nctmah and uttering the prediction : 


6-iS* ^ Ij 




J u* 


wr 


“ How quick, he said, will this unruly lad 
Throw burning fire on ansions souls !” 

Both father and son continued their travels 
in the company of a valuable guide and spiritual 
teacher, Sayyid Tarmad, whose sobriquet 
was B u r h a n ; with him they visited the holy 
shrines of Mekkah and Jerusalem. They had 
not completed one half of their intended tour, 
however, when he took leave and advised them to 
settle in T urkey. Accordingly Beha-al-din took 
his son J ellal-al-din to Koniah, where they estab- 
lished themselves and ceased their wanderings. 
At that time Alla -al- din, the Seljukide, 
governed the country ; he was so pleased with 


a sigh, “ 0 Dervish, wliat have you done ? 
Some of these wore my father’s compositions, 
which cannot be replaced !” Hereupon Shams-al- 
din put his hand into the water and pulled out 
all the hooks, one after the other ; and lo, not 
one of them was wet. Jellal-al-din was much 
astonished, but Shams-al-din rejoined, “This 
is joy and ecstasy : what do you know of these 
spiritual matters ?” And their intimacy began 
from that day. 

Shams - a 1- din was constantly roaming 
about. He wore a robe of coarse black cloth, and 
took lodgings in the caravanserai at whatever 
place he happened to arrive. He came to Koniah 
a.h. 642 (a.d. 1244), but could not remain 
there on that occasion longer than one year, as 
an attempt was made on his life. At that 
time Jellal-al-din Rurni saw his friend for the 
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last time, and was so grieved at tlie separation immediately and said to Jellal-al-din, “ They 

that he withdrew himself entirely from the are calling me in order to kill me.” Jellal-al- 

world, became a dervish, and founded the din waited long in vain for his return ; seven 

order of dervishes called after his name, and at men had lain in ambush expecting him with 

present still well known in the Turkish empire. drawn swords, with which they attacked him, 

When Shams-al-din arrived in his travels at but he uttered such a shout that all of them 

Koniah, in A.H. 642, he took lodgings in the quar- fainted away and fell to the ground. One of 

ter of the confectioners. One day Jellal-al-din, these men was B eha-al- cl i n, or as in the 


Koniah, in A.H. 642, he took lodgings in the quar- fainted away and fell to the ground. One of 
ter of the confectioners. One day Jellal-al-din, these men was B eha-al- cl i n, or as in the 
who was engaged in teaching various sciences, lithographed copy ’Alla-al-din Muhammad, the 
happened to pass, with a company of learned son of Jelhil-al-din. When these seven men 
men from the college, through the quarter of the recovered their senses, they perceived nothing' 


men from the college, through the quarter of the recovered their senses, they perceived nothing 
confectioners. On that occasion Mullana Shams- but one drop of blood, and from that day to this 
al-din sallied out from his lodgings, and taking nothing more transpired concerning that prince 
hold of the bridle of Jellal-al-din’s mule asked of the invisible world. 

him whether Baizid (a celebrated saint) or The real cause of the attempt to assassinate 
Muhammad was the greater ? Jellal-al-din said, Shams-al-din, and of his flight in consequence 
“It seemed that on account of that terrible thereof, must probably be sought in his open 


him whether Baizid (a celebrated saint) or The real cause of the attempt to assassinate 
Muhammad was the greater ? Jellal-al-din said, Shams-al-din, and of his flight in consequence 
“It seemed that on account of that terrible thereof, must probably be sought in his open 

question the seven heavens had fallen asunder disbelief in Islam, which Jellal-al-din was al- 
and had been precipitated upon the earth ; ways cunning enough to disguise tolerably well 

a large fire appeared to issue from my bowels in his own utterances and writings. He, ruore- 

and to envelop my brains, the smoke whereof over, so monopolized the society of Jellal-al-din 

ascended to the throne of God, and I replied, that the disciples of the latter, together with 

‘ As Muhammad is the greatest of men, what can his son, were determined to murder Shams-al-din. 

Ba izid be ?’ He rejoined, ‘ What do Muham- It is plain enough, from the last page of the 

mad’s words, “ Wo have not lenown thee as we Mesnavi, that the above conjecture is true, as 
ought ,” imply ? whilst Baizid says, “ 0 God, how will appear from the following : 
high is my position ! I am the Icing of Icings /” ’ id oylK jbb 

I replied ‘Baizid’s thirst was quenched by .. ^ ^ ^ ^ I . 

one drop, and he boasted of satisfaction, because / i^" ' 

1 ’ i i 1 r 1 O'* i ul j* G 

the vessel of his intellect was filled thereby. ’ . .. 

\ U / c | 1 IS- f* 

That light was as much as the little window of / “ J 

his house could admit, whilst Muhammad was J J* y } 

subject to a great dropsy and thirst, — he was u»yi edl *y! ^ ^ 

rlailv -nruvin cr for closer intimacvd ” At these ^ mT i 


daily praying for closer intimacy. ’ 55 At these 
words Mullana Shams-al-din gave a shout and 
fell down senseless. Jellal-al-din alighted from 
his mule, and ordered his disciples to carry him 
to the college. He placed the head of Shams-al- 
din on his own knees, took him by the hand, and 
they departed together. During three months 
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they lived in retirement, engaged in fasting and “Some time lie with his friend retired sat, 


prayer ; they did not come out once, and no one 
ventured to disturb their privacy. 

According to the Nafhdt-ul-uns , in which the 
flight of Shams-al-din from Koniah is represented 
in a somewhat supernatural way, the year in 
which it took place is given as A.H. 645, and 
not a.h. 643 as stated above. In the Nafhdt - 
ul-un& it is related that one night when J ellal- 
al-din and Shams-al-din were sitting together 
in retirement, a man from without arrived and 
beckoned to the latter. The Sheikh got up 


All alien spirits quite shut out, 

Enjoying the pure draught of union. 

He was the confidant of his good friend ; 
His pupils did lament and grumble, 

‘ Whence came this ragged mendicant P 
Whence brought he all this fraud and roguer 
To isolate so quickly our great Chief ? 

0 God ! Kow Islam is despised, destroyed, 
The dome of Islam is now led astray ! 

This robber is none but a heretic, 

By God ! his blood is free and free !' 
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It may be seen that in these verses the c great 
Chief’ and the ‘ dome of Islam’ is Jellal-al- 
din Rumi, whilst the ragged mendicant 

and heretic robber is Shams-al-din. 

Jelhil-al-din Raimi’s successor, Chelebi Hisam. 
al-din, whose full name is Sheikh Hisam- 


“ Delayed was this Mesndvi for a time. 

Respite was needed blood to milk to change.” 

After that no interruption of any length 
appears to have taken place, till the whole work 
was brought to a termination. That Ilisam-al- 
din must have been an enthusiastic admirer of 


1 » . t t 1 O 11 * 

al-din Hasan Ben Muhammad Ben j this book appears from the following words he 


Alhasan Ben Akhi Turk. 


ecommg 


uttered : — “ When the Mesndvi is being read 


the successor of a I‘ir or 



i.e. spiritual aloud, all who are present get drowned in its 


guide, implies also the * acceptance of all his light, and I behold a company of spirits from the 
duties and the allegiance of his pupils ; and if the invisible world who cut off with their swords the 
Pir was a man of great authority, learning, &c. roots and branches of the faith of all those who 

his successor is also expected to be one. it 
appears that Hisam-al-din got tired of the many 
Ghazals composed by his teacher Jelliil-al-din, din replied : 


do not listen with complete sincerity, and gra- 
dually drag them into hell- fire.” But Jellal-al- 


and requested him to write a connected and large 
poem ; hereupon the latter pulled out a piece of 
paper from his turban containing the first twenty- 
eight distichs of his Mesndvi , beginning with 

the words — 


“ Of verses mine the foes you see 
Headlong 1 dragged to flames of fire. 
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Hear how yon. reed in sadly pleasing tales 
Departed bliss and present woe bewails !” 


and ending with the words 
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•VJ 
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Plisfim-al-din, saw you their state P 
Their acts has God revealed to you ?” 

The above words of Ilisam-al-din imply that 
as apparently many sentiments contrary to the 
strict laws of Islam are uttered, — unless listened 
■to with great and sincere attention, the hearing 
of the Mesndvi will lead to infidelity, and conse- 
quently to eternal perdition ; whilst the answer 
of his master is conceived in that tolerant spirit 
■which permeates the whole Mesndvi, and which 
ventures to condemn no one rashly. 


“ Here pause my song, and thou vain world, y 0 doubt the Mesndvi contains also many 

strictly orthodox and even bigoted pieces; it 


farewell.”* 


Jelhil-al-din said, “ Before you ever thought mu st, however, be allowed that there are many 
of it, the idea of composing a work of this w hich can never meet with the approval of 
kind had been instilled into my heart from strict Musalmans of any sect. Such a piece is 

— — J m m • 1 <1 

Moses and the Herdsman” (hid. Ant . vol. HI* 


on high. 55 The last piece in the Mesndvi itself 


— ^ 

contains an account of the manner in which this p. 90, March 1874), at the end of which the 

celebrated work was commenced, and brought aut i 101 . even disclaims to be a religious guide, 

to an end by Hisam-al-din, who wrote down and openly avows that the religion of love is the 
every word of it as it fell from the lips of his on ]y ^ rue one . 
master. Sometimes Jelhil-al-din was so full 
of his subject that from the beginning of the 


K isj ) ^ u U«.*° j“*j M 


night till the next morning dawned he dictated 


M ) ls i y ^ *■ 


A* i 


V 


to Hisam-al-din, who was in the habit of again 
reading in a loud voice to the Mulla all he had 
written. When the first volume was completed 
the wife of Chelebi Hisam-al-din died, and the 
work was interrupted, as alluded to in the first 
distich of the second volume : — 
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‘ You must not guidance seek from the 
inebriate ; 

Who rend their clothes, can they be asked to 
mend? 

From all religions differs love’s belief ; 

The lovers’ sects and rites are God alone. f 


* This piece was translated by Sir W. Jones,* but since 
his time nothing further has been attempted, 
t Though fully aware of my numerous imperfections both 


as an English and a Persian scholar, I have during the last 
two years given selections from this great poet, who has 
not yet met among Europeans with the attention and study 
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ON THE AGE AND COUNTRY OP BIDYAPATI. 

BY JOHN BEANES, B.C.S. 


It has been usual to speak of this poet as the 
earliest writer of Bengal, and, as his language 
is decidedly Hindi in type, the opinion has been 
held by myself and others that the Bengali 
language had at that time not fully developed 
itself out of Hindi, 


vara, ” I and the pandits whom I consulted 
were led to suppose that the poet resided at 
Nadiya, The interpretation thus assigned to 
Gaura was supported by several considera- 
tions : 

1. Bidyapaii’s meeting with Chaiidi 


This view is very distasteful to Bengalis, who Das, who lived in the adjacent district of Bir- 
are proud of their language, and wish to vindi- blium. 


cate for it an independent origin from some 


2. The renown of Nadiya as the birth- 


local form of Prakrit. They have apparently place of Chaitanya, who, as we know from the 


set to work to search out the age and country 
of Bidy a pati, so as to show whether he Bidyapati’s poems. 


G haitany a- charitamrita, was fond of singing 


was really a Bengali or not. 


3. The fact that Nadiya was the seat of a 


something to be desired in the shape of clearer 
indication of the authorities on which the state- 


A very able article has appeared on this sub- celebrated family of rajas, 
ject in the last number of that excellent Bengali The conclusion as to the poet’s country being 
magazine the Banff a Bars ana (No. 2, pfc. IV. Nadiya did not even then seem to us to harmon- 
for Jyoishtho 1282, say June 1875). It leaves ize with his language, and some of my Bengali 

friends wished to explain it by the theory that 
the poet used theBraj Bhasha dialect as specially 
ments are founded, and there are some points appropriate to songs in praise of Krishna. To 
on which I still feel unsatisfied, but the main this theory there were, however, the objections 
conclusions are, I think, unassailable. that Bidyapati’s language, though Hindi, is 

I proceed to give the substance of the argu- clearly not Braj Bhasha, or anything like it, but 
ment, and the conclusions arrived at, w r ith my Maithila, which is a very different thing; and 
own comments. that prior to the restoration of the Kiishna-cultuo 

In an article on Bidy a pati in the Indian at Brindaban by Rupa and San at ana, follower s 
Antiquary, vol. II. p. 37, I described his lan- of Chaitanya, the Braj Bhasha was not consi- 


guage as 

<< 


extremely Eastern Hindi,” and on dered peculiarly appropriate to Krishna-hymns. 

p. 40 as “ the vernacular of Upper Bengal.” In Jayadeva, for instance, as well as Riipa 

the same series of articles, at p. 7 of vol. II., and Sanatana themselves, used Sanskiit. 

I wrote of it as u more properly old Maithila To solve this question the writer in the Demy a 
than Bengali.” These three expressions are Barsana starts by observing that Bidyapati s 

three different ways of stating the same fact, contemporary Chandi Das writes Bengali, and 

and my opinion was arrived at from an examin- this explodes the theory that Bengali was in 

ation of the language rather than from histori- that age unformed, and closely resembling rustic 

cal or other considerations. Though I thus Hindi. After discussing this point, he goes on 


anticipated the writer in the Banga Barsana , 


to show, from the celebrated meeting of the two 


I <1 + 

yet it is none the less gratifying to me to find poets, that Bidyapati’s home must have been m 
that the conclusion to which I was led by purely ‘ some place not very far from Bfrblurai, and he 
linguistic reasons has now been confirmed by has been led by this argument to seek for it in 

° - . -r-r. 1 • _ * . U 


actual documentary evidence. 

One point, however, I was wrong about, and 


the nearest Hindi-speaking province : for if 
Chandi Das, being a Bengali, wrote Krishna- 


must now abandon. From the expression in hymns in his mother-tongue, it is a fair inference 

m M - I.. * ^ aihHk S 4**^ 


Pad ah alp at aru , 1317, “ pancha G a u r e s - 


that Bidyapati would also use ids motlier- 


he deserves. In the text I have not ventured to alter a 
single word or to touch the metre, whether faulty or not ; 
and in my translations I have aimed chiefly at fidelity. 
However imperfectly I may have accomplished my task, 
I venture to hope that I shall not be charged with rashness. 


since mv acquaintance with Jell al-al- din Riioii is a 
than twenty years’ standing, and I flatter myseit 


f more 
that I 

man twcia-y — -- • . . . 

have, during that time, learnt to understand him a little. 
Nothing would please me more than to see better justice 

done to° this poet than I can do. 
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tongue ; and as the language he uses is Maithila wara, son of Devliditya, son of Dliarmaditya. 
Hindi, the conclusion is that he was a native This is our poet, and it is strange that there 

of Mithila. I may here add to the writer’s should he two circumstantial traditions about 

argument that Maithila closely approximates to the same man. The Maithilas claim him as 
Bengali, as in the la of the preterite, the charac- their own, and the Bengalis, as mentioned (Ind. 

teristic ba of the future, the interchange of l Ant. vol. II. p. 37), make him out to he a Jes- 

and n, the nominal affixes he and ra, and other sore man — 

points. “ Orbis de patria certat, TIomere, tufi.” 


points. “ Orbis de patria certat, TIomere, tufi.” 

He next notices the allusions made by the Raja Sib Singha is said to have lived at Su- 

r 

poet to his patrons Raja Sib Singha (Siva Sinha) gaona, a village still extant. A curious legend 

and Rupanarayana ; his patron’s wife, Lachhima is told of his being delivered from prison at 


Debi ; his friends Bijayanarayana and Baidya- 


Delhi — into which he had been cast by the 


natha ; and concludes that the poet was attached Emperor — through the instrumentality of our 


to the court of Sib Singh.* 


poet, who showed himself to be possessed of 


By a happy inspiration he appears to have miraculous powers. The Padshah gave him the 
thought of consulting some learned men of the village of Bipasi, in Tirhut ; and Sib Singha, ap- 
province of M i t h i 1 a , which was nearly parently to save his own claims as zamindar, also 
co-extensive with the modern district of Tirhut, made him a grant of the same. The deed of 


co-extensive with the modern district of Iirhut, made him a grant of the same. The deed of 
occupying the country between the Ganges and gift is said to be still extant in the possession 


the Himalayas, and extending on the west as far 
as the Gandak river, and on the east quite up to, 
if not beyond, the old bed of the Kusi river in 
Puraniya (Pnrneah) . 

As the result of his researches he found 
that Bidyapatiis still well known in Tirhut, 
and has left some lyrics which are still sung 
by the people and are in Maithila. On this 
point, however, I would observe that these 
songs may have been modernized : indeed 
they look very much as if they had, — such 
words as Ida, garua, dharayalcu, look suspicious. 


But the most important discovery is that of year 1874 A.D. 
a Pdnji or chronicle of the kings of Mithila. era as it is cal 
It is to be wished that the author had told us a.d. 1107 or S 


of the poet’s descendants, who still own the 
village. 

Certain expressions in this grant raise a ques- 
tion of date which is somewhat difficult to 

• •••a. m m m a • a a Mia a • a • 

settle. 

The document recites that the grant was 
made in the two hundred and ninety-third year 
of the era of Lakshman Sen. The Sen Rajas 
of Bengal must then have exercised some sort 
of over-lordship in M i t h i 1 a . The writer tells 
us that the era of Lakshman Sen is still current 
among the pandits of Mithila, and that the 
year 18 74 a.d. — 767 of Lakshman, or the L. S. 
era as it is called. The era therefore begins in 

a.d. ll07 or Saka 1030, and L. S. 293 = Saka 


where this book is to be found. He merely 
tells us that it is in Mithila, and begins in Saka 
1248, in the reign of Hari Singha Deva. The 


1323 and a.d. 1400. The Bengali tradition as 
to the poet’s date gives him from a.d. 1433- 
1481, which is a little later than the date now 


date and the king’s name agree in a singular given 


way with that Hari Singha Deva whose capital 
was at Simraon (Sansk. Samaragrama), and 
who was conquered by Tughlak Shah in a.d. 


But there is another difficulty. The Pdnji 
states that Sib Singha’s reign did not begin till 
Saka 1369 — a.d. 1446, so that the grant was 


1322, and fled to the mountains, where he found- made 46 yeai’S before he ascended the throne 


ed the kingdom of Nepal, with its capital, Kath- 
mando, or c the wooden palace.’ Simraon is in 
the extreme north-west corner of Tirhut, and its 
ruins are very extensive. 


The Maithila pandits get out of this by saying 
that the grant was made when Sib Singh was 
acting as Jubarujd or regent for his father, 
and they add that his father, Raja Deba Singh, 


In the Fungi mention is made of a king of reigned 91 years, so that he must have been 


Tirhut, Siva Sinha, and at his court it is re- 


old and infirm for a long period before his 


corded that there was one Bidyapati, son of death. Still that he should have been obliged 


Ganapati, son of Jaya Datta, son of Dhires- 


to resign all active participation in the govern- 


* Vide the article in Ind. Ant. vol. II. quoted above. 
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meat 46 years before bis death is hardly prob- 
able. 

This date, moreover, would give Bidyapati 
himself a very long life. Two productions of 
his are still extant, besides his lyrical poems. 
One is a prose work in Sanskrit, the Pnrusha 
Pankshd, which was translated into Bengali bv 

* O J 

one of the pandits of Fort William College, and 
is still remembered by Bengal civilians as one 
of those instruments of torture known as text- 
books which we used to plod wearily over in 

our college days. Now in the introduction to 

# 

this tedious work it is said to have been written 
at the request of Raja Sib Singha then reigning, 
or 46 years after the grant of land, when Bidya- 
pati could not w T ell have been less than 66 or 70 
years old. 

The second work is in Sanskrit verse, and is 

• J 

called the Durgdbhahti Tarahgim; it is said 
to have been written in the reign of Raja Nara 
Singha, who did not ascend the throne till 26 
years later: so at his- accession the poet must 
have been at least 92 years old, even supposing 
him to have been quite a young man when he 
got the grant.. 

The descendants of Bidyapati at Bipasi 
are stated to have in their possession a copy of the 
Bhdgavut Pur ana in the handwriting of the poet, 

written in L. S. 349 = Saka 1379 or a.d. 1456. 

The writer in the Banga Darsana is not at 
all surprised at the great age attained by the 
poet ; he merely remarks that a contemplative 
life is conducive to longevity, and that there are 
many instances of Brahmans devoted to litera- 
ture reaching a great age. I would suggest the 


possibility of there having been more than one 
Bidyapati, and that the word is not a proper 

'9 

name, but a title, like Rai Gunakar or Kabi 
Kankan. There is perhaps some weight in the 
Bengali tradition that the poet’s real name was 
Basanta Rai. 

The Punji states that Raja Deva Singha 
reigned 91 years, and the dates of the various 
reigns of this period may be thus given : 

Deva Singha.,. a.d. 1355, reigned 91 years. 


Sib Singha 


• * 


1446 


Rani Padmavati Debi. 1450 
Rani Lakhima Debi... 1452 
Rani Biswas Debi 


• • 4) 


1461 

Mara Sirjgha............ 1473 


35 


35 


35 


53 


3! 

H 

9 


12 


33 


33 


3 > 


33 


It also appears that Rupanarayana, whose name 
so constantly occurs immediately folio win g* that 

V O 

of Sib Singha, is not an independent personage, 
but that the kings of that family took the title 
of Narayana with some prefix. Thus we find 
Maharajas Nara Singha Darpan arayana, Ratna 
Singha Jivananarayana, Ragliu Singha Bijaya- 
naravana, and others. 

The patron of our poet was thus called in 
full Maharaja Sib Singh Rupamirayana. He had 
three wives— the three Ranis mentioned abo?e 
who, according to the Punji, reigned in succes- 
sion, and after them reigned Nara Singha, Sib 
Singha’s cousin. 

Mi t h i 1 a was always closely allied to Bengal, 
and w r as subject to it at the time of the intro- 
duction of the L. S. era. This accounts for our 
poet’s salutation to the “ paneha Gaures- 
vara,” princes of M i t h i 1 a being regarded as 
also princes of Gaur or Bengal. The five 
princes are probably Sib Singha and his four 
cousins, Nara, Ratna, Raghu, and Bbanu, the 
first of -whom came eventually to be the ruling 
prince. 

The Laehliima. Debi whom the poet so fre- 
quently celebrates is the second of the three 
wives of Sib Singha, and her name — a corruption 
of Lakshmi — is also written Lakhmi, in con- 
sonance with Hindi phonesis. 

W e must then regard Bidyapati as a poet 
of M i t h i 1 a , where he is still remembered and 
has left descendants. His language, though no 
longer to he regarded as old Bengali, is very 
closely akin to it, and represents a link between 
fifteenth century Bengali and Hindi. With one 
hand he touches Sur Das, with the other Chandi 

* % 9 

Das. 

He is said to have died at Bajitpur, a village 
near Dalsingha Sarai, about ten miles north-east 
of Barh. He was on his way to the Ganges, to 
end his days there, when death overtook him on 
the road. 

If the writer of the article I have been dis- 
cussing would give us some more information 
as to this Maithila Punji, it would be welcome, 
and it would also be interesting to know whe- 
ther Raja Sib Singha Rupanarayana was in 
any way connected with the family whose pre- 
sent representative is still the nominal ruler of 

Nepal. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY 31. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S 

( Continued from 'page 274.) 


VII . — Bronze Antiquities in India . 

The elegantly-shaped bronze jug represented, 


actual size, in the accompanying plate, was dug sent an embassy to Augustus. Copper orna- 
up some fifteen years ago near Avinasi, in the ments are occasionally found in the cairns in 


Koimbatur, in 1810: and there is, I believe, his- 
torical proof that one of the Pandyan kings 
sent an embassy to Augustus. Copper orna- 


Koimbatur district, Madras. A great city 


Central and Southern India, and in 1870 more 


is traditionally said to have stood where it was than a ton of rudely shaped copper hatchets 
found, but only some indistinct mounds and without sockets, and instruments like knives, 
hollows now mark the spot, not only ‘per leva were dug up in the B a 1 a g li a t , Maisur j some 


etiam mince ’ — have the very ruins perished, — 
but the name too has been forgotten, and only 
a dim tradition survives that palaces and tem- 
ples once spread widely there. Such legends 


are now in the British Museum. 

VIII. — Masons’ Marls. 

The thirteenth century was distinguished by 
a wonderful development of architectural works 


are not uncommon in India, to whose ancient and skill throughout Europe, and so great a 
soil the declaration of the poet is peculiarly resemblance runs through many of the magni- 


applicable ficent monuments then erected, that they have 

Thou canst not find one spot been SU pp 0se( J to owe their origin to associa- 

w . a „ meretm n ° oit J st , 00d ” , t tions of artificers travelling over Europe, and 

W llh , ®" md “ bt0Ilze 0l1 - employing the knowledge of mathematics and 

vessel with straight tapermg spout, and a bronze ds , sjgllj that had awoke from ft(J Dark . 

stand for one wick both of the forms still com- the serTice „ f art and ooastraot; chi “ a 

men y m use i but the jug is of a shape not eodesiMtioaI . I n that age of faith 
at all Hindu, nor indeed, though elegant and t trp , 

classical, hardly Greek *, — rather resembling -r i * « , , . , ? arc dcct 

... J & Built Ins great heart into the sculptured 

what is known to modern manufacturers as stones 

the Windsor pattern. , It should be remark- And with him toiled his children, and their 

ed that the illustration might convey the idea lives 

that the rim opposite the handle is furnished Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 

with a spout. This is not the case, however; the As offerings unto God.” 

rim is really broken away more or less all round, Such an association was that of the Fratres 

the top of the handle not being attached, but a Pont is , who wandered from realm to realm for 
fracture existing between. From some indica- the purpose of building bridges when travelling 


modern 


Windsor 


ed that the illustration might convey the idea 


rim 


with a spout. This is not the case, however; the 


'im 


fracture existing between. From some indica- 
tions it seems probable that the original rim 
spread round in a perfect circle inches in 
diameter, without any spout or depression for 


became more general, and communication be- 
tween countries more frequent, as the arts and 
civilization expanded. Many a pilgrim would 


pouring out. This would have given the jug a then ejaculate with a thankfulness ill under- 

mucli more archaic appearance ; the shape of the stood in these days of excursions made easy — 


handle with its plaited ornament will be noticed. 

Avinasi is about a hundred miles from the 
Malabar coast, between which and Egypt there 
was certainly a frequent communication in very 


“ God's blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges o T er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet.” 

These societies of wise master-builders and 


ancient times, and the Gieek and Phoenician co-workers are believed to have instituted 


sailors, who took home peacocks and perfumes 


certain secret signs and tokens, by which they 


iiom thence, may have brought out with them might know one another and the works built by 

such an article as this bronze jug. Further the fraternity, and hence are said to have ori- 

evidence of communication is given by a pot ginated many of the signs and passwords of 

ul of well-pi eserved coins of Augustus and Freemasonry ; for they were also styled Free- 

Tiberius, which was dug np at P o 1 a c h i , in Masons, — equivalent, as some say, to free-stone' 

# Perhap3 most nearly approaching the Oinochoe. 
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workers ; or, as others assert, from their en- 
gaging and combining to assist one another, and 
not to work unless free and on their own 
terms. This was no unnecessary precaution, for 
in those days kings and powerjsil corporations, 
intent on building castles or churches, had 
small compunction in impressing skilled work- 
men, and forcing them to work on terms dic- 
tated. 

Not only had these old craftsmen a system 
of secret signs for knowing one another, but 
also of marks or symbols cut on courses of 
stones laid by them, which disclosed to the 
initiated their presence and handiwork. Much 
that is mystical and extravagant has been 
propounded respecting these “ Masons' Marks,” 
but it seems probable they were nothing more 
than the personal marks of the masters of the 
works, conveying, in forms determined by the 
associations, directions to the setters how to 
lay the stones. Similar marks are indeed used 
in building to this hour, and by them each 
mason recognizes the particular stone for the 
correct workmanship of which he is answerable. 
On large works a list is kept by the foreman, 
and any new man having a marking similar to 
one already on the list must make a distinctive 
difference. Skilled masons say that from the 
character of the mark they can tell the kind 

of stone on which it was made. 

It is certainly striking, however, to find the 
same Masons’ Marks, whatever their original 
intent, upon the grandest architectural monu- 
ments from Iceland to Spain and Italy, and still 
more remarkable, and more to our present 
purpose, to find them, similarly used in India 
and other Eastern countries. Some of the 
marks are well-known Indian symbols, such 
as the ubiquitous svastikd , rH, which Mr. Fer- 
gusson considers still unexplained, but which 
may have been a signature of the ancient Jaina 
kings . In Iceland it was called Thor’s Hammer, 

D 

and is found on Runic monuments, ancient 
Roman altars, Danish medals, English and 
Spanish cathedrals, the Minster at Bale, the 
church at Oschatz, and may be seen in high 
relief on a brass amulet, brought from Ashanti, 
in the South Kensington Museum. 

The late Charles Horne, B.C.S., F.R.A.S., &c., 

a most diligent archaeologist, collected Masons’ 
Marks during several years’ service in the 


North-West Provinces, and published, in The 
Builder of 26th June 1869, a notice of them, ac- 
companied by a collection of examples, copied 
on the annexed Plate I. Nos. 1 — 6.* He remarks 
that in large and ancient buildings he often found 
forty or fifty stones near to one another mark- 
ed in a similar manner, having been probably 
all dressed by the same man on five sides, with, 
the rough side left innermost, on which he set 
his mark. This would then be useful in com- 
puting the amount of work done, which was paid 
for by contract, as is now the practice in the 
Allahabad quarries where stone was cut for the 
Jamna Railway bridge. On many ancient stones 

directions in Sanskrit characters, such as right 

* , 

hand, bottom of pillar, upright, &c., were cut : the 
characters of the Instructions (No. 5) in the plate 
areGnpta, circa 300 A. D., and were translated 
for Mr. Horne by Babu Rajendralala Mitra, as 
signifying (1) “ Latha,” Lath, monumental col- 
umn ; (2) “ Sauka,” latcli-pin ; (3) “ Kicba,” 
middle; (4) “ Puda ,” — initials of Purva, Bast 
Dukhan, south; (5) Upara, of the upper course , 
General Cunningham, in his Archceological Sur- 
vey Reports, vol. I., has, in plates xxxiv. and 
xxxvii., given figures of Masons’ Marks from the 
great stupa of S a r n a t h and from the great 
mosque at D e h 1 i ; several of the latter are 
instructions for numbering and placing the 
stones. Some of the 1 *" Letters following the In - 
structions (No. 6) are transliterated with doubt. 
The curious figure of the cock (No. 4) is cut on 
a black stone roof in a small tower in the south- 
west corner of the Atallah Masjid, and from its 
position must have been incised before the 
stone was placed, which was probably during 
the Muhammadan occupation. The marks from 
Sadiya, Upper Assam (No. 7), occurred on stones 
in the “ Copper Temple,” and are taken from 
plate xxx. vol. XVII. of the Journal of the 




The line 


of Persian marks (No. 8) taken from plate 
lxxxii. vol. III. of Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels 
in Persia (page 563), He copied the marks 
(there called nishdn) from large hewn stones 


gnificent ancient 


i 


Signs. 


much resembling Masons’ Marks _are often 
found impressed on the bricks of the Birs-i-Nim- 
rud, or Tower of Babel. Advancing to Western 
Asia, The Builder of 12th June 1875 contains 


* The Atallah Masjid and other buildings in the N«W-P. mostly date from A.n. 1300 to I48.Q 
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a collection of marks, copied in Plate II. pbabet. On European as well as on Asiatic 
9, obtained by Mr. G. J. Chester at T a r t u s buildings may be found Hindu caste-marks 
(Tortosa) and Jebeil, in the north of Syria, Eosicrucian, Astrological, and Cabalistic signs 
near A r a d u s, now R u a d, the Biblical 


and characters occurring in the Etruscan 


The V, N, W, and A forms are of all countries 
and ages. Indeed, not the least curious point 


A r v a d , and communicated by him to the Com- Lycian, Old Slavic, African, Gnostic, Palmy, 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. At rene, and Cufic alphabets, as well as the pro- 

Tartu s there is a castle, an immense structure gressional varieties of the Indian Alphabets, 
of massive drafted masonry of crusading date, 
incorporating probably still earlier constructions 
and masonry : the stones exhibit many Masons’ in this subject is the fact that nearly all the 
Marks. There is also a cathedral, described as Runic letters are found figuring far and wide 
a noble edifice, extraordinarily perfect, fit to be as Masons’ Marks,— a circumstance not to he 
used at any moment for Christian worship, con- lost sight of by those who affirm that Odin, 
sisting of four bays, the east end with three “ the inventor of the Runes,” and his Aesir 
apses, each square outside ; the roof of vaulted were a people from the East. Amongst our 

stone ; the west front has a pointed doorway present instances from Persia the not uncommon 

0 

with a large threefold window above it of ex- mark 3 is the Runic S ; this character also occurs 

quisite proportion, and there are elegant lancet in the Asoka and Western Cave Inscriptiohs, 

windows at the sides. The marks come chiefly in which it has the power of cl ; it is also found 
from these buildings. Mr. Chester considers in the Arianian Alphabet, as given by the late 

them to be Christian and European, such as Prof. Wilson in his Ariana Antigua, where it 

were used in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, represents r, and finally in the Himyaritic In- 
scriptions of Southern Arabia it is n : — astro- 
A few marks (10, 13) from the Holy Land are ' nomically it denotes Saturn, 
added from Mr. Godwin’s collection, and some 


though some are of all dates and countries. 


In connection with this subject the alphabets 
from ruins in Lycia (No. 15) ; also a line of Roman and inscriptions given in vol. I. ofPrinsep’s 
marks from Pompeii (No. 14), and examples Essays on Indian Antiquities; Prof. H. H. 
from Hadrian’s wall (17) of the second century Wilson’s paper on Rock Inscriptions of Kapurdi 


and Roman altars found in England (No. 16). 




Still further to illustrate the subject and | Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIL, and the Arianian 

Alphabet above mentioned; the progressional 


to assist comparison, several sets of marks 

9 7) from mediaeval buildings all 


(Nos. 18 


Alphabet in Hope’s Inscriptions in Dhanuar 


over . Europe are selected from Mr. Godwin’s anc l Mysore, and Plate 2 of Hindu Symbols 

collection published in The Builder of March and Caste-marks in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon 

2c, 1869 (vol. XXVII. pp. 245-246). Ihe re- m ay be referred to: as also Air. Burnell’s 

markable identity of marks' used in widely Elements of South Indian Palceography. The 

separated countries and ages cannot fail to strike length of Masons’ Marks, it may be mentioned 


attention. Some are asuniversal as the svas - 


ranges from 1 in. to 5 in. or 6 in. ; the majority, 
tiled, and as fell of mystical and typical mcam however, are from 2 in. to 3 in. long. When 

• .if. rN i i -■ -• a ^ O 


ings.* Such is the hour-glass form and the 


I became alive to the subject, I had no oppor- 
involved triangles, which when a pentacle are trinity of examining the great temples of 

an emblem of Siva and Brahma, and the famous Southern India, but only the remains of Jaina 
u Solomon \s Seal/’ as well as a Masonic symbol ; 


architecture occurring in Kanara. On those 


trident-shaped signs in the Indian and Persian I could find no mark, though it is far from 
marks, like the Greek which are identical impossible they may exist. Search on buildings 


with the Yaishnava sect-mark, passes into the 
Government broad arrow mark, and (reversed) 


all over India, f as well as in Afghanistan and 

adjacent countries, would doubtless discover 
is a Gish character ; and the T in the Runic al- multitudes, which it would be interesting to 


* In a chamber of the Great Pyramid is cut the ball 
surmounted by a cross, the same as the coronation ball and 
that on the top of St. Paul's Cathedral : reversed it is the 
astronomical sign of Venus. Though now an eminently 
Christian symbol, it bore a widely different signification in 


the preceding ages. 

f For a collection of Masons’ Marks from the T aj see 
the Freemasons' Quarterly Revieiv, vol. XII. (1845) p. 
319 ; and for other notices, ib. p, 441 ff. and vol. XIII. 
(1846) p. 410. — Ep, 
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■compare with marks that may be foil, id in 
Ceylon, Siam, Kambodia, and Java. Should any 
be discovered in remoter China and J apan, the 
interest would be increased : for though the sub- 


ject is 

it might point to some useful conclusions, and 
throw perhaps a ray of light on the early his- 
tory of architecture. 


probably more curious than important, 


NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN PARTS OF THE UPPER 

GODAVARI AND KRISHNA DISTRICTS. 

• • 

(From the Proceedings of the Madras Government, Public Department, 11th Feb. 1875.) 


These antiquities consist of the cairns and 
tombs of Dravi chans or earlier Skythians, of 
Skythian tombs of the later period, ruins of 
Buddhist and Hindu temples, and stone crosses 
of the early Christian period. 

1. In the Upper Godavari, British side, and 
Krishna Districts south of Jagiapeta, Dravidian 
or earlier Skythian tombs and cairns are found 
in groups, particularly in the Krishna District, 
where there are hundreds on one hill alone. The 
cairns are constructed of four stone slabs on 
edge, and slab at bottom and one on top ; then 
round the tomb a ring of small stones some 
twelve feet in diameter, and small stones, within 
that, heaped over the grave. The grave is sunk 
from two to four feet in the ground, according 
to the breadth of the side slabs. The sizes of the 
graves are from one foot six inches long by one 
foot broad to six feet long by two feet broad. In 
the Krishna District the slabs are limestone ; in 
the Upper Godavari, trap, metamorphic rock, 
and sandstone. I have opened several of these 
graves and found a skeleton. The body had been 
laid on the right side, head resting on right 
arm — head always north, feet south. The bones 
■were invariably so damaged that they crumbled 
almost at a touch. The upper slabs on the tombs 
vary in size. I have found them from four feet 
by three feet to eight feet by six feet ; some of 
the smaller tombs have no slabs on them on 
top, but only small stones piled up as a cairn. 
( See Fig. 1.) In none of the graves have I 
found any ornaments, beads, or pottery. 

I think that these graves must be between 

3,000 and 4,000 years old.* 

2. Skythian Tombs . — These I have only seen 
in the Upper Godavari ; they are tombs without 
cairns. These tombs have no slabs at bottom, 
only four forming the sides ; they are generally 
four feet by three feet, some with immense slabs 
on top. I have measured them fourteen feet 

* No Upend once can be placed on the conclusions 
mentioned in this paper respecting the ages of the re- 


by five feet ; they lay irrespective of compass 
bearing. The graves are filled up with small 
earthen pots filled with burnt bones and clay. 
I have found beads apparently made of ivory, 
and some small glass ones of red and green 
colour, in the pot that contains the charred 
remains of the skull. (Fig. 2.) 

There is a splendid tomb mr de of sandstone on 
the Nizam’s side of the river opposite Lingala ; 
the slab on top is nine feet square ; the tomb 
surrounded with eight rings of stone (sunk in 
the ground) some seven feet in diameter, and is 
evidently a chiefs grave. I had no opportunity 
to open and examine it; but another grave, 
with smaller slabs and fewer rings round it, I 
opened. In the tomb there were the usual pots 
with hones and beads ; the rings contain a 
skeleton -with feet in towards the tomb, the 
skull placed between the knees. These were the 
skeletons of slaves that had been sacrificed on 

the death of a chief, number according to rank. 
Herodotus describes this ceremony. These two 
differeut tombs alluded to in the for going are in- 
discriminately called by the natives rdhshasi- 
gv.llu, 1 tombs of the giants this is a misnomer. 
None of .the skeletons I have met with exceed in 
size those of the present day ; and the unburnt 
hones in tlie other tombs, pieces of ribs, 
arm-bones and pieces of the skull, are just the 
usual size. 

The graves with the chained bones of the 

dead probably belong to the Northern race of 

♦ 

Skythians, who may have learned the custom 
of cremation during the Grecian invasion in 
their country 325 years B.C., and brought this 
custom south in their wars. The upright stones 
in connection with demon-worship I have only 
found in the Krishna District (see Figs. 3,4). 
The Kolbs and Gonds put up wooden posts for 
the same rite. 

3. Ruins of Hindu temples of the earlier 

mains ; and tlie name Sky thian is, to say tlie least, unsatis- 
factory. — E d. 
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period before Buddhism I have not found, either 
in the Godavari or Krishna District, in the places 
I have visited ; all the pieces among the ruins 
have grotesque and unhuman-shaped sculpture 
on them, which is not the case in the earlier 
temples, where some of the sculptures of human 
beings are almost equal to those of the Greeks. 

Of the remains of Buddhist temples I have 
seen two in the Upper Godavari. One has the 
appearance of having been one of the fortified 
Buddhist temples. The wall of the enclosure, 
some 600 feet square, had on two sides a rough 
stone wall faced with cut stone some eighteen 
feet high : on the other two sides the hill is a 
cliff. The entrance gate was built of immense 
blocks of stone ; the top beam consisted of a 
square stone with Buddha and two elephants 
with pots in their trunks pouring water on him 
carved on it.* Subsequently this temple seems 
to have passed into Hindu hands. By the broken 
stone bulls in the enclosure, and by some Mu- 
hammadan coins found in the old well, now 
nearly filled up with rubbish, it seems to have 
been occupied by them, probably as a fortress, 
for which it is well situated, being close to the 
ruin at Davarapilli. 

The next instance of Buddhism are two stones 
(built into a small temple at Lingala) with the 
sacred duck or dodo carved on them. 

I have not seen any remains of Jain temples 
or idols in the Upper Godavari. 

Ruins of Hindu temples are numerous both 
on the British and Nizam’s side of the river. 
The temples have all been small, and the idols 
very roughly carved. Of the present temples 
in the Upper Godavari none exceed 400 years in 
age. One small temple at Purnashala is said 
to be built near the spot from which the wife of 
Rama was carried off' to Ceylon, and on one stone 
in a vagu at the back of the temple is shown a 


footprint, said to be the spot the wife stood on 
when she was forcibly carried off. The footprint 
is thin ; but I rather think it has been cut in the 
stone. In excavating among the ruins of a 
small temple at Nelimilli, some four miles north- 
east of Dumagudem, I found a rough stone 
(hard) some two feet six inches long by one foot 
four inches broad and four inches thick ; on it 
are carved some Telugu letters. The language 
is Sanskrit ; the date is plain ; the stone is 750 
years old. 

4. The Christian remains are on the Nizam’s 
side near Mufigapeta in the jungles, and consist 
of several stone crosses ; t one some thirteen 
feet high, and also a structure which on first ap- 
pearance looks like a tomb ; it is seven feet above 
ground, about eight feet square, closed on three 
sides, open on one, and roofed in with an im- 
mense slab of stone. When, I saw them I was 
pressed for time, and so did not examine them 
closely. I did not see any inscription, nor had I 
means to make any excavation. To fix the date 
of these crosses is rather a difficult matter. 
Christianity (the Syrian Church) was intro- 
duced into India in 400 a.d. These churches re- 
mained in peace till the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century, when persecution began, 
and was brought to a climax in 1599 a.d., 
when Meneses, Archbishop of Goa, instituted 
the Inquisition, and ordered all the Syrian books 
to be destroyed and burnt. It is well known 
that many of the Syrian Christians sought refuge 
by flight inland, — they were favourably looked on 
by the Hindus ; but whether these crosses were 
put up by them, or belong to an earlier period, £ 
is a question that can only be decided in case 
any inscriptious are found on or near them. 

T. Van stave bn, 
Executive Engineer, D.P.W. 

Ravelala, 4 th Dec . 1874. 



( Abridged from the Annual Report of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, May 1875 .) 

Professor John Dowsonhas contributed to Part 2, 
Vol. VII. of the Jour . R. As. Soc. a paper on a 
Bac trian -Pali inscription of considerable interest 


* Is this not Laksliiui the consort of Vishnu, rather th 
Buddha ?— Arcliceological Report for Belgtim and h 
laJjji, p. 13 ; Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship , 2 
ed. pp. 108, 112, 113, 120, 242, 268.— Ed. 

f These crosses belong to the same age as the neighboi 
lug* tombs : coni. Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments } j 


brought from T a k h t-i-B a h i by Dr. Leitner, and 
now in the Lahor Museum. The document re- 
cords the name and title of the king • mahdrayasa 
Gunupharasa , whom both General Cunningham 
and Professor Dow son, independently of each other, 

486-89. — Ed. 

# X Had Syrian Christians existed in the HaidarabM ter- 
ritories so late as the seventeenth century, we should in all 
probability have had some mention of the fact. If Chris- 
tian, these crosses can hardly be of later date than a.d. 
1000. — Ed. 
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have, identified with Gondophares. They disagreed, 
however, as to the date, the latter reading it as 
“the 26th year of the king, on the 7fch day of the 
month Vaisakha,” whilst the former read it as 
“the year Sariivat 103 (a.d. 46), the 4th of Vai- 
sakha, the 26th year of the king's reign/’ Pro- 
fessor Dowson has now taken the inscription up 
once more, and adopts General Cunningham’s in- 
terpretation of the word samvatsara as meaning the 
Sariivat (or Yikramaditya) era. His revised read- 
ing of the date is “ the 26 th year of the king, the 
year 100 of the Sam vat, the 3rd day of Vaisakha.” 
Another communication of considerable antiquarian 
interest is an account by Mr. T. H. Blakesley of 
Ceylon on the ruins of Sigiri. The rock of 
S ig i r i , in the north extremity of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, which rises some 500 feet above the 
surrounding plain, appears in early times to have 
constituted the citadel of a fortified position, 
surrounded by earthworks and moats, the sides 
of which are in some parts revetted with stone. 
Mr. Blakesley has traced out two quadrangular 
areas, comprising, together with the rock, a space 
of some 600 acres, and defended not only by these 
walls and moats, but, on the eastern side, by a 
large artificial lake, which he thinks must have 
been used also for the purposes of agricultural ir- 
rigation. Extensive earthworks or bands for the 
diversion of running water into particular channels 
have also been traced in different directions for 
some miles. Mr. Blakesley ascribes these earth- 
works to King Kasyapa the Parricide, who 
lived in the fifth century of our era; and the 
completion of the irrigation arrangements to 
P a v a k r a m a B a h u in the middle of the twelfth 
century. Earlier than either of them — indeed, as 
early as the first century b.c. — are, in his opinion, 
the walls of cyclopean masonry still to be seen at 
M a p a g a 1 a, a pair of rocks about half a mile 
south of the rock of S i g i r i. 

In the numbers of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal of 1874 which have been hitherto 
received, the most important contribution is a 
translation from the Arabic, by Major E. C. Ross, 
at Maskat, of the Eashf-al-Ghammah , which, in 
the translator’s opinion, is to be considered as the 
most authentic and coherent account of the his- 
tory of ’Oman that has emanated from native 
soui’ces. The work appears to be extremely rare. 
Major Ross had only heard of two copies existing 
in ’Oman, from one of which his translation has 
been prepared. The name of the author of the work 
was not given in the manuscript, but Major Ross 
was informed by some learned men that the author 
was Sirhan-bin- Said, a native of I z k i . 

Babit Rajendralala Mitra discusses at length the 
question as to the supposed identity of the Greeks 



with the Yavanas. The conclusions at which 
he arrives are chiefly these : That originally the 
term Y a v a n a was the name of a country and of 
its people to the west of Kandahar, which may have 


been Arabia, or Persia, or Media, 


or Assyria 


probably the last ; that subsequently it became the 
name of all these countries; and that there is 
not a tittle of evidence to show that it was at any 
one time the exclusive name of the Greeks. 

The discovery by Mr. Westmacott of seventeen 
Arabic inscriptions, ranging from a.h. 859 to 938, 
at Maldah, has enabled Dr. H. Blochmann to 
continue his valuable contributions to the geo- 
graphy and history of Bengal during the Muham- 
madan period. 

In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Mr. E. Eehatsek has publish- 
ed facsimiles and annotated readings of. twelve 
Himyaritie inscriptions — nine of which are inscrib- 
ed on stone, and three on metal plates — which 
the Society procured a few years ago from Arabia, 
together with eight Arabic talismanic medicine- 
cups, facsimiles and descriptions of which are 
likewise published by Mr. Rehatsek. Of the 
Himyaritie inscriptions two are written in the 
fiovcrTpocprjbuv style. Another contribution of con- 
siderable importance is a series of Sanskrit and 
Old Canarese Inscriptions relating to the Ratta 
Chieftains of Saundatti and Belgaum, in modern 
Canarese character, with translation and notes, bv 

j JCK Sp J * 

Mr. J. F. Fleet. These documents furnish a very 
satisfactory view of the two powerful 
which play such an important part in the history 
of the Chalukyas during a period of about three 
centuries and a half, from the time they were first 
raised from the rank of spiritual preceptors to the 
position of chieftains. The value of Mr. Fleet’s 
communication would have been considerably en- 
hanced by facsimile copies. The same number 

* 

contains a legendary account of King Saliva- 

h a n a or S a t a v a li a n a, drawn from a Ma- 

/ 

ratlii treatise entitled Sdlivdhana-charitra , by Rao 

Saheb Y. N. Mandlik. 

• * - 

Mr. K.jT. Telang has given two papers : in one of 
them be endeavours to fix the date of M a d h u - 
sftdanaSarasvati, who commented on the 
BhagavadgUd , at about the end of the 15th or the 
beginning of the 16th century; whilst in the 
other be gives a Chalukya copperplate grant, and 
examines the chronology of the. Wes tern line of 
that dynasty down to Yijayaditya (a.d. 695 to 733). 

Archaeology— India . — The Council are happy to 
be able to state that since the last anniversary 
meeting considerable progress has been made in 
the Arch geological Survey of India, including some 
discoveries which have the most important bearing 

oil our knowledge of the ancient art and religion of 
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that country. Of these the most prominent is we shall probably have to draw from this discovery 

that made by General Cunningham of the half- seems to be that the Brahmanical caves at Elora 

buried rail of the tope at Bharahut, which he and elsewhere were not always of a later date 

thinks belongs 'to a period not long subsequent to than, but were, in some instances at least, contexn- 

the age of Asoka. These remains appear to be porary with, the latest Buddhist caves ; whilst it 


the age of Asoka. These remains appear to be 
covered with the most elaborate bas-reliefs, which also appears that it may be necessary to carry 

afford a wonderfully complete illustration of the back the present form of the Hindu Pantheon to 

arts of the period, as well as an authentic picture a considerably earlier period than was hitherto 

of the early forms of the Buddhist faith. assigned to it. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Eergusson first Lieutenant Cole has also published his report on 
published his work on Tree and Serpent Worship , the buildings in the neighbourhood of Agra ; and, 

it was scarcely suspected that the Jatakas , or though containing little that is new, its illustrations 


of the early forms of the Buddhist faith. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Eergusson first 
published his work on Tree and Serpent Worship , 


legendary lives of Buddha, were of any great are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 

antiquity. Before, however, the second edition the district. 

appeared, Mr. Eergusson had been enabled, with For sevei’al years past a party of Sappers have 

Mr. Beal’s assistance, to identify among the sculp- been employed in exploring the remains of the Bud 


tures of the Sanchi Tope some scenes from the 


dhist buildings in the district of Peshawar. Plans 


Vessantara and other Jatakas, the conversion of of the buried monasteries at Takht-i-Bahi, 
the Kasyapas, and other incidents in the life of Jamal gar hi, andTIarkai, which they have 
Buddha. There were then already sufficient uncovered, have been published in the Lahor 


indications to make it probable— though they 
were not strong enough to prove it — that at least 
a great part of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon 
and Nepal was as old as the Christian era. The 
great merit of General Cunningham’s discovery 


Gazette , but unfortunately on so small a scale and 
so imperfectly as hardly to be intelligible. The 
sculptures found in these excavations have all 
been sent to the Lahor Museum, but, again unfor- 
tunately, without any steps being taken to indicate 


consequently consists in the Bharahut rail being f rom what place the specimens came ; so that 


older than anything hitherto known; in the 
scenes represented being more numerous and 


General Cunningham was only able to ascertain the 
original site of six. Notwithstanding all this, they 


varied than those at Sanchi and Amaravati, and form a group of sculptures nearly as interesting 
in their being all inscribed with the same names as those from Bharahut ; and though, unfor- 


in their being all inscribed with the same names 
which the Jatakas bear in Buddhist literature. tunately, none of them are inscribed, there will 

The incidents depicted are sometimes not in them- probably be little difficulty in identifying most 

selves easily recognized ; but the names of the 0 f the scenes they are intended to represent, 

principal actors being written alongside of them, Although we have at present no means of ascertain- 

there can be no possible mistake as to the persons ing the dates of these sculptures with anything 

they are intended to represent. like precision, it appears probable that they extend 

Mr. Burgess’s Report on his first season’s work from the Christian era to the Hijirah. But the most 
as Archaeological Surveyor, in the districts of interesting point is that they seem to exhibit a 

Belgaum and Kaladgi, is replete with information marked classical, or at least Western influence, 

on the antiquities of these districts, which were It remains, however, to be ascertained whether 
only imperfectly known before. The volume is this arose from the seed planted there by the 

profusely illustrated by photographs and plans, Baktrian Greeks, or whether it was the result of 

as well as drawings of details ; but the point of most continued communication between the west and 

permanent interest is probably the discovery in the north-west corner of India during the period 

the Badami caves of inscriptions bearing indicated. It is to be hoped that a selection from 

dates from a well-ascertained epoch, and in those in the Lahor Museum will be brought home, 

the reign of a king whose name was previously as they are entirely thrown away where they are. 

familiar to us from other documents. No Ceylon . — Thanks to the enlightened interest 

inscriptions with either a date or a recognizable taken by Mr. Gregory, the present Governor of 

name had hitherto been found in any Brahmanical Ceylon, in archaeological research, steps have been 


and 


m 


the Badami caves of inscriptions bearing 
dates from a well -ascertained epoch, and in 
the reign of a king whose name was previously 
familiar to us from other documents. No 


# 

cave, and there' was thus no clue to their age 
except the assumed progression of style. Now, 


taken by the Colonial Office to have all inscriptions 
in the island copied and published. This impor- 


however, that Cave No. III. at Badami is known tant work has been undertaken by a German 
to have been dedicated in the twelfth year of King scholar, Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who has hitherto 

0 . ** -r 1 . 


Mangalis vara, 500 years after the inaugura- 


given much attention to the study of the Indian 


tion of the king of the $akas, or a.d. 578, we Prakrits. According to the latest reports, Dr 


have a fixed point to start from. The first inference 


Goldschmidt has already examined nearly all the 
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inscriptions at Anuradhapura and Makintale. At 
the former place a new inscription o£ considerable 
length has been discovered and copied by him. 
The Governor has likewise resolved to have the 
ruins in the island properly surveyed by a compe- 
tent person, and plans, drawings, and descriptions 
of them published. 

The appearance of Dr. A. Burnell’s Elements of 
South-Indian Paleography has successfully broken 
ground in an important but hitherto neglected 
branch of inquiry. The first chapter deals with 
the various theories regarding the date of the in- 
troduction of writing into India ; whilst, the second 
contains a conspectus of the alphabets and the 
chief dynasties of the South, followed by discus- 
sions on the South-Indian numerals, accents, and 
signs of punctuation ; and finally by an essay on the 
different kinds of South-Indian inscriptions, with 
numerous pakeographic specimens, executed from 
original copper-plates, stones, and palm-leaf manu- 
scripts. 

The first volume of Babd Rajendralala Mitra’s 
long-expected work on the Antiquities of Orissa 
has just reached this country. The published volume 
deals more especially with the principles of Indian 
architecture, and with the social condition and 
religion of the Orissan temple-builders. It is 
copiously illustrated by lithographs. The second 
volume will describe in fuller detail the antiquities 
of Khandagiri, Udayagiri, Bhuvanesvara, Kanarak, 
Alti, and Jayapur. 

Sanskrit . — Professor Max Muller’s edition of the 
Rigveda , with Sayana’s comment, originally under- 
taken under the liberal patronage of the Directors 
of the East India Company, afterwards continued 
by Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State, has now 
been completed. The sixth volume contains, 
besides the concluding portion of the text and 
commentary, the second part of the useful index 
verb ovum , and an index of the uttar a-padas , or 
second members of compound words, prepared by 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Professor R. Roth, of Tubingen, is about, in 
conjunction with Professor W. D. Whitney, to 
bring out the long-expected second volume of the 
Atharvaveda , containing the varies lectiones . He 
has lately given an account of the manuscript 
taterials he has obtained from India since the 
publication of the text. Of especial interest 
is a MS. which has been discovered in Kasmir, 
containing the sdkhd or recension of the school 
of the Paippaladas, the text of which greatly differs 
from that hitherto known. 

The last volume of the Transactions of the Got- 
tingen Academy contains a paper by ' Professor T. 
Benfey, in which he states his reasons for believing 
that the SaShitas or combined texts of the Yedas I 


have been handed down to us in exactly the same 
form in which they were at the time when the 
hymns were first collected. These and other pa- 
pers of a similar kind will be introductory to a 
complete grammar of the Yedas, which he has 

prepared for publication. 

In his inaugural dissertation Dr. E. Grube 

has published the text and an index verborwm 
of the Suparnddhydya, which, though reckoned 
among the supplementary treatises of the Rig- 
veda, is evidently of comparatively modern ori- 
gin. The subject of this treatise is the legend 

of the bet between the two wives of Kasyapa, 
Suparai (or Yinata) and Kadrh, by which the 
former becomes the slave of the latter, until her 
son S up ar na (Garuda) restores her to liberty 
by means of ambrosia he has forcibly taken from 
the gods. 

To last year’s volume of Abhandlungen of the 
Munich Academy Professor M. Haug has con- 
tributed an elaborate essay on the various theories 
and modes of Yedic accentuation, partly drawn 
from sources accessible to him alone in manu- 
scripts procured by him in India. In the same 
paper Professor Haug endeavours to show that, 
so far from the Yedic accentuation being intended, 
as has been generally believed, for the actual ac- 
cents of the language, it is only a kind of musical 
modulation, and that the notion which has 
hitherto prevailed as to the uddtta marking the 
accented syllable of the word is altogether erro- 
neous. Professor* Haag’s views have, however, 
already drawn forth protests from several San- 
skrit scholars, by whom the numerous analogies 
between the udatta and the word-accent in the 
cognate languages, and the close connection 
between it and the gunation of vowels in many 
grammatical formations are justly insisted upon. 

Since the publication, at Banaras, of the great 
commentary on Panini’s grammatical aphorisms, 
the MahdbMshya , the Indian Government has 
brought out its magnificent photolithographic re- 
production of the same work, together with the 
comments of Kaiyata ..and Nagojibkatta. This 
work, consisting of six volumes, of together 4674 
pages, was originally undertaken at the 
gestion of the late Professor Goldstiicker, who had 
himself corrected all but 300 pages when he was 
overtaken by death, and thus precluded from 
seeing completed this grand monument of his 
untiring energy. 

Professor Kielkorn, of Puna, has now completed 
his translation of Nagojibhatta’s P arihlidshendu- 
sekhara , a work of infinite labour, for which he 
deserves the cordial thanks of all Sanskrit scholars. 
In Dr. Kielhorn’s opinion the greater part of these 
paribhdshds, or general maxims intended to assist 


sug- 
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Since the last anniversary meeting, M. Partner 
de Meynard has brought out the eighth volume of 
his edition and translation of Masudl. To the 
Journal \ Asiatique for 1874 the same scholar has 
contributed a highly interesting essay on the 
Shiite poet Abu-Hashem, generally called Seid 
Himyari, who was probably born a.h. 10 (a.d. 
728-29). 


Himyaritic. — M. J. Halevy has continued^ ii 
the Journal Asiatique , his Etudes Sabeennes, com 

•< v 

taining some further explanations of the valuable 
collection of inscriptions brought home by him. 

Dr. F. Praetorius also has issued the third pari 
of his contributions to the interpretation of Hii 
yarifcic inscriptions, in which six of M. Halevy’g 
inscriptions are dealt with. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


MALABAR CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary. 




misunderstandings” 


Sir, — In the Indian Antiquary for June (vol. YI. 
p. 183) Dr. Burnell answers some remarks of 
mine on “ Manichseans on the Malabar Coast,” 
printed at p. 153, and I observe that be repre- 
sents my argument as being “ disfigured by several 

of tbe books I quote. This, 
I wish to show, is not tbe case. 

1. And first with regard to tbe account of Pan- 
tasnus : — I accept Dr. Burnell’s criticism in so far 
as it points out an inadvertence on my part. I re- 
gret that I wrote “ Pantcenus speaks,” instead of 
“ Pantsenus is reported to have said,” and that I 
have spoken curtly of bis mention of “ an Apostle.” 
The fact is I bad so fully discussed elsewhere 
(. Missionary Enterprise in the East, pp. 66-73) Eu- 
sebius’s account of Pantsenus’s visit to India, his 
finding a Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, and a 
report of a visit of “ one of tbe Apostles,” whom 
Eusebius states to have been Bartholomew, but 
whom I supposed, for reasons there stated, to have 
been, possibly, not Bartholomew,* but Thomas, 
that in the short space of a letter, and the cursory 
summing up of a number of facts, I simply stated 
the result as presented to my memory, instead 
of quoting the ipsissima verba of Eusebius. But 

I have inadvertently made Pantsenus 
speak, instead of Eusebius for him, bis testimony 
through Eusebius is still virtually what I stated, 
as to the existence in India of a Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Matthew in the second century, and the 
visit of “an Apostle,” whoever that Apostle may 
really have been : for were it indeed Bartholomew 
who visited India, he was still an Apostle. 

2. Again, with regard to tbe history of tbe 
Pahlavi language, I can only suppose Dr. Burnell 
has an earlier edition of Max Muller’s Lectures on 
the Science of Language than my own. In the 6th 
edition (Dr. Burnell quotes tbe 5th), vol. I. page 


though 


242, I read, “ This language (the Pehlevl), thougl 
mixed with Iranian words, is decidedly Semitic, 
and is now supposed to be the continuation oi 
an Aranicean dialed spoken in the undent empire 
of Assyria, though not the dialect of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Formerly, Pehlevi was considered 
as a dialect that had arisen on the frontiers ol 
Iran and Chaldsea, in the first and second cen- 
turies of our era — a dialect Iranian in gram- 
matical structure, though considerably mixed with 
Semitic vocables. Later researches, however, have 
shown that this is not the case, and that the 
language of the Sassanian coins and inscriptions 
is purely Aramaic I have not, therefore, mis- 
understood Max Muller. Nor am I yet aware 
that I am “ utterly wrong” in what I have said 
as to the probability of the Pahlavi language 
having been known in the north of the Persian 

o 

empire, and even afc Edessa. 


3. With regard to the “ Syrian documents,” 
which I have “ not quoted with precision,” I 
thought that they were pretty well known to every 
one interested in the history of the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Malabar. These documents are the ac- 
counts the priests themselves possess of their early 
history. Translations of portions of two of them 
I have myself published ( Missionary Enterprise in 
the East, pp. 68-72). Extracts from them are also 
to be found in other books. Whether these docu- 
ments be regarded as throughout historically valu- 
able or not, it is at least remarkable that they 
connect Malabar with Edessa. For instance, in 
one of them we read as follows : — “ Now in those 
days there appeared a vision to an archpriest at 
Urahai (Edessa), in consequence whereof certain 
merchants were sent from Jerusalem by command 
of the Catholic authorities in the East to see whe- 
ther there were here any Nazarenes or Chrisfci- 

“ After this, several priests, 
students, and Christian women and children came 


ans.”* 


* 


* 


* 


* I have stated in Missionary Enterprise in the East 
that ‘ ‘ the name of Bartholomew nowhere occurs, either in 
tradition or church history, except in that one passage of 
Eusebius, and a passage in Socrates, which is manifestly 
a mere echo of it.” There is, however, an apocryphal ac- 
count called the Martyrdom of Bartholomew, of much 


later date, and which coincides in a great measure with, what 
Pseudo- Abdias says of him : but its placing his sphere in 
India may be simply again a mere echo of Eusebius’s pas- 
sage which is under consideration. There is not a word 
as to Bartholomew’s being in India in Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
Documents referred to below. 
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hither from Bagdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem the other barbarian philosophers, and of these there 

by order of the Catholic archpriest at Urahai, are two classes, some of them called Sarmanse,* 


arriving in the year of the Messiah 745 in 


and others Brahmans. And those of the Sarmanse 
company with the merchant Thomas. 55 I am not who are called Hylobii (vXofiioi) f neither inhabit 

without warrant, then, for connecting the early cities, nor have roofs over them, but are clothed 

Syrian Church in Malabar with Edessa. Why in the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water 

do the priests cherish this tradition, and why do in their hands. Like those called Encratites in 

they retain the ancient name of Edessa, Urahai the present day, they know not homage nor the 

or Urrhoi, — a name known now to only a few begetting of children. Some too of the Indians 


scholars — if there is no foundation for their state- 
ment ? 

4. To return to Eusebius’s account of Pan- 
tmnus, Dr. Burnell revives an objection, which has 


obey the precepts of Buddha (B ovrra), whom, on 
account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised to divine honours. 55 Clemens was also ac- 

9 

quainted with the then extant writings of Megas- 


been used only too often and too recklessly— by Dr. thenes, as further on he says, “ The author Megas- 

thenes, the contemporary of Seleukos Nikator, 


Barton amongst others — as a leaping-pole for his- 
torical obstacles, that “ India was in the early writes as follows in the third of his books, on In 

centuries a.d. the name of nearly the whole East, d-ian affairs 1 ‘ All that was said about nature 

including China. 55 This statement has a founda- by the ancients is said also by those who philoso- 

tion of truth : but to use it whenever the name phize beyond grace : some things by the Brah- 

India is mentioned by early historians is simply mans among the Indians, and others by those 

to sweep India out of the argument by a petitio called Jews in Syria 5 5 5 ( Clem . Stromata , I. 15, 

prindpii . According to this argument Megas- translated in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library , ' 


thenes, for instance, though he called his book vol. IV. pp. 398, 399). India, then, was pretty well 

Indica , may have visited Euh-chau. The same known and understood in Alexandra in the time 

argument may be used as successfully against A1 of Clemens ; and Eusebius, of whom it is said 

Nadim’s account of Manes as against Eusebius’s that “he knew all that had been written before 

account of Pantaenus. him, 55 must have been a more obtuse, ignorant, or 

Further, Dr. Burnell disputes the evidence of careless man than we generally give him credit for 
Eusebius about Pantaenus on the ground that if, with the Stromata of Clemens before his eyes, 
it is “ late hearsay,” and therefore “ valueless he could make a mistake as to when and what 

for truth.’ 5 If this canon, again, is to be ap- India was, and as to where Pantaenus went. More- 

plied in so unreserved and sweeping a sense over, I would venture to ask, is it fair to say 

in our judgment of the statements of history, that Eusebius’s testimony as to the journeying 

it is astonishing how much will appear to us of Pantaenus is founded on late hearsay, when 

“valueless for truth”: history must then be re- Clemens died in a.d. 220 and Eusebius was born 

in 264 P Indeed it is far from improbable that 
Clemens, who scarcely ever seems to have been 
without a pen in his hand and who wrote in his 
Stromata , “ My memoranda are stored up against 

old age, as a remedy against forgetfulness, truly an 
image and outline of those vigorous and animated 

discourses which I was privileged to hear, and 
of blessed and truly remarkable men,” amongst 
which remarkable men he apparently placed Pan- 
taenus first (see Clem. Stromata , bk. I. ch. i.) — it 
is, I say, far from improbable that Clemens left 
notes, in addition to what we find in the Stromata , 
of Pantaenus’s account of India, and that from 
those notes Eusebius drew his information. 

5. Dr. Burnell remarks that Eusebius’s account 
of Pantaenus “ says nothing about Thomas. 55 This 
is true. But it says something about Christians 
having the original Hebrew version of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in the second century in some 
part of India, and that before Manes had come 


written, and in a very small volume too. How 
many, for instance, of Cicero’s charming anec- 
dotes must be expunged ; everything introduced 
hyfertur or dicitur , or scepe audivi or accepimus , 
must be regarded as either “ pious” or impious 
“ fictions.” Surely we must be allowed some dis- 
crimination. When “ hearsay” is really late hear- 
say,” and when the thing related is an improbable 
account of some obscure person, or wants col- 
lateral evidence of its truth, we may indeed justly 
doubt. But Pantaenus was not so obscure a per- 
son that Eusebius is likely to have made a mis- 
take about his journeys. One thing, at least, is 
clear, namely, that Clemens Alexandrinus, the 
pupil and immediate successor of Pantaenus in the 
chair of the Catechetical school at Alexandria, 
was pretty well versed in Indian matters, which he 
is generally supposed to have learned from Pautse- 
nus. He knew enough to write as follows “ The 
Indian Gymnosophists are also in the number, and 
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into existence ; and my object is not primarily to 
contend that St. Thomas came to India — though. 
I have something more to say about that too 
but that the early Christian sects were orthodox, 
and not Gnostic or Manichman, as Dr. Burnell 
supposes. All that 1 maintain about St. Thomas 
is that there is better evidence that he was the first 
missionary than that the heresiarch Manes, or any 
follower of his, founded sects which have since 
become Christian. Let us observe that the fact 
that Eusebius mentions the existence of a Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew among the Christians whom 
Pantrenus visited in India furnishes very strong 
presumptive evidence that his story is true. For 
the earliest Gospel, used by what has been called 
the “ Hebrew party” in the Church, as distin- 
guished from the “ Hellenic party,” was this very 
original Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldee, version of St. 
Matthew; and if one of the Twelve, or any of 
their immediate disciples, visited India, this is 
the Gospel they would be certain to bring. (See 
this subject of the Hebrew Gospel ably handled 
in the Edinburgh Review for April 1875, in a 
critique on Supernatural Religion.) Of course we 
have no certain proof that the Christians Pan- 
tmnus found were in Malabar, and not in Arabia, 
Abyssinia, or China, all which places went equally 
under the denomination of India in the time of 
Eusebius, according to Dr. Barton and Dr. Bur- 
nell. But there is a presumption of tolerable 
stability that they were somewhere in India. 
And we have proof in the evidence of Cosmas 
Indicoplcustes, evidence which I am happy to 
find is accepted by Dr. Burnell, that there were 

Christians in the 6th century in M a 1 e, or Malabar. 
And as the church found by Cosmas was evi- 
dentlv the same that still exists in Malabar, there 

4 / 

is little difficulty in believing that the Christians 
Pantrenus met in the second century were their 
forefathers. The Christians reported on by Cos- 
mas were not Manichosans, or he would not have 
spoken of them as “ faithful,” nor would he hare 
found a “ Bishop,” who had been “ consecrated in 
Persia.” If Pantamus came across the same 
church, the members of that church were ortho- 
dox in the second century. 

6. Dr. Burnell seems to “have strong impres- 
sions” as well as myself. His last impression 
appears to be that unorthodox Persian settlers, i.e. 
Munich 03 an s or Gnostics, used the Pahlavi language 
in Malabar till the ninth century, and that then 
Nestorian missionaries converted them, through 
the instrumentality, at least partly, of the Palilavi 
language, which they retained, although it had died 


* The epithet Manicheean, in and about the ninth cen- 
tury, was not merely used, as Dr. Burnell supposes, by one 
sect of Christians in abusing another ; but it was a term 


out in Persia. But how does this coincide with 
Cosmas’s evidence in the sixth century ? He, being 
a Nestorian, would not have taken Gnostics or Ma- 
nichaBans for orthodox Christians. And that Nes- 
torians in the ninth century should have written 
Inscriptions at Kotfcayam in a language they did 
not know, is not, surely, so likely as that orthodox 
Christians from Persia should have written them 
during the Pahlavi period. There is no reason why 
men knowing the Pahlavi language should have 
been Gnostics or Manichseans, and not Christians. 

And when I find the Syrians connecting their 
early history with that of Edessa : when I find 
Cosmas reporting the existence of a Bishop in 
Malabar in the sixth century, consecrated in 
Persia: when I find in the Council of Nicma, in 
a.d. 325, a Bishop signing himself “ Metropolitan 
of Persia and the Great India” : when I find 
Pant mnus — not speaking — but being spoken of 
as having found a Gospel of St. Matthew some- 
where in India in the second century — I think I 
have some*ground for an impression that there was 
orthodox Christianity somewhere in India between 
the 6tli and 2nd centuries, and also some grounds 
for suspecting that was Malabar. And when I am 
told by Dr. Burnell that he has found a Pahlavi 
Inscription to the Trinity at Ivottayam, I seem to 
connect that in the most natural way, in my own 
mind, with the story of Edessa in the Syrian 
legends, and the Indo -Persian Bishops of Cosmas 
and the Niceno Council. 

In opposition to this, and in support of the sup- 
posed fact that there were only Persian Gnostics 
or Manichseans in Malabar for eight centuries, 
Dr. Burnell adduces the following statements : 
that “ AlNadim says that Mani c called on’ Hind, 
Sin, and the people of Khorasan, and ‘ made a 
deputy of one of his companions in each pro- 

: that Manes wrote an Epistle to the 
Indians : that the Arab geographer Abu Said 
says of Ceylon, “ There is a numerous colony of 
Jews in Sarandib, and people of other religions, 
especially Manichseans : that there is a place in 
Malabar called Manigramum, where Iravi Korttan 
settled : and, in fact, though not in so many words, 
that no one knew Pahlavi among the Persian 
settlers but Gnostics and Manichseans ; of which it 
may be briefly remarked that the coupling of 
Khorasan with Hind would seem to draw one's at- 
tention to the north of India : that no result of 
Manes’s preaching or Epistle remains in India 
either now or in history, though Christians still 
owning the Eutychian Patriarch of Antioch do re- 
main : that the Manichseans* of Ceylon were, as I 


vince 


5 55 


that bad got to be used indiscriminately for any Chris- 
tians who were not at the feet of the great Bishop of 
Rome. 
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have before shown, not improbably Christians; and but, as in the case of pseudo-apostolic histories of 
that the Manigramakar* bore no resemblance Christ, the correct mention 'geographically of his 
whatever to Manichseans. sphere. The writer had nothing to gain in sending 

In short I most confidently place against the the Apostle to India, but much to gain if the Apos- 

one real historical notice on which Dr. Burnell tie whose name he forged was well known, at the 

lays so much stress, namely, A1 Nadinrs statement time he wrote, as having been the Apostle of India, 
that Manes “ called on Hind and Sin, and the peo- Nor, it should be well observed, is there any the 
pie of Khurasan,” Eusebius’s account of Pantmnus, least antecedent improbability of the truth of the 

which is equally worthy of credit, and which, more- Apostle’s mission. The Apostles, one and all, were 

over, is backed by Cosmas’s testimony in the 6bh commissioned by a Master, whose words they were 


century, and the existence of Christians now. 


not likely to forget, to “ go into all the world.” 


Lastly, with regard to the statement by the And assuredly, endowed, as they were, with the 
Syrians of Travancore as to the connection of the “gift of tongues” for this especial work, they 
Apostle Thomas with the early Indian Church, I could not tarry at home 
do not claim for it absolute historical certainty ; If, then, the author of the Acts of Thomas gives 
but I do claim for it a place above the region of -us the right clue to the Apostle’s sphere, all 

mere “ pious fictions.” In the first place, if it be subsequent accounts are in harmony: — the testi- 

a fiction, that fiction certainly existed in the fourth mony of the Syriac document on The Teaching of 

century ; for the Ads of Thomas, to which Dr. the Apostles , which was brought to light by Dr. 

Burnell refers, is mentioned by Epiphanius, who Curcton, and is most probably of the Ante-Nicene 

was made Bishop of Salamis about a.d. 368. The age, in which we read — “India received 

original version of the Acts of Thomas is attributed the apostles’ ordination to the priesthood from 

by Photius to Leucius Charinus : though I am Judas . Thomas, who was guide and ruler in the 

quite willing to accept Dr. Haug’s theory, as Church which he had built there, [in which] he 

stated by Dr. Burnell, that it was written by also ministered there” {Ante-Nicene Library , vol. 

Bardesanes about the end of the second century. xx.) : — the testimony of Eusebius : — the testimony 

This gives it a considerable antiquity. Now, in of Alfred’s ambassadors to the shrine of Thomas :- 

all the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts there is the testimony of the Syrians themselves and 

a certain groundwork of historical truth. This the connection of the Syrians of Malabar with the 

was necessary to obtain credit for the fabulous Christians of Edessa, of which church St. Thomas 

superstructure. The object of the writer was to is said to have been the first apostolic overseer and 

impose upon his readers some new doctrine, in director ( Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xx. Syriac 

most cases the worship of the Virgin Mary, celi- Documents, p. 6). 

bacy, or some other practice contrary to apostolic 
teaching. 


more ambitious to be correct than original. 


Richard Collins, M.A. 


I apologize for the length of my letter. ' I have 
Hence he took historical names well felt it incumbent upon me to give authorities at 

known in the Church, and their prominent histo- length. And if I have added nothing new, I am 
rical surroundings, especially where they lived and 

where they went. For instance, in the Prot-Lvanc/e- 
limn of James, among abundant fables, we find the 
historical facts of Herod, the Magi, Bethlehem*, 
the ox-stall, &c. So in the Gospel of the Pseudo- 
Matthew , such facts as the enrolment at Bethlehem, 
the departure to Egypt, the return to Juckea, and 
the home in Galilee are the historical ground- 


Kandy, Ceylon , 2 3rd June 1875. 


SANSKRIT MSS. 


From Dr. Biihler’s Deport on Sanskrit MSS., 
1874-75, we extract the following details : 

Among the Bralimanical MSS. purchased is the 


work. In the same way, with regard to the Acts Bhdratamanjari, apoetical epitome of the Mahdbhd- 
of Thomas, while the main object of the writer is rata. It closely follows the divisions of its origin- 
evidently to inculcate the doctrine of celibacy, al, and is divided into the same number of Parvas. 


and while he is profuse in fable, and even in- 
decency, to gain his point, he must have some 
historical groundwork to obtain credit for his 


s 


tory; and there is the highest probability that 
the groundwork he studiously took was not only 
the correct name of the Apostle, Judas Thomas, 

* If the name Manigramum be spelt more correctly with 
the dental than with, the cerebral n (Dr. Burnell spells it 
with the latter), then in the purest and most primitive 
Tamil it would, describe a village ceded as a free gift 
by royalty. It may therefore have first received its ngme 


Its metre is the Anushtubh sloka. The author, 
Kshemendra, appears to be the poet who wrote the 
epitome of the Vrihatkathd of Gunadhya, as his 
surname Vyasapada shows that he was a Bhaga- 
vata. The MS. was acquired in Bhfij. It is about 
three hundred years old and tolerably correct. 


when ceded to Iravi Korttan, if it had not the name previous- 
ly (as I myself at present think) as a Br&hmmy village. Cer- 
tainly the M anigr amakar were Brahmans, according to Mr. 
Whitehouse’s account, whether converts or not. They were, 
however, in some way connected with the Syrian Church. 
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The NaishadMyadipiJcd is one of the oldest madabad), by Udayaraja, is quite a literary cu- 

commentaries on Sriharsha’s epic which has be- riosity. 


come known. Its author, Chandhpandita, the son 


The author, who declares himself to be the son 


of Aliga, was a Nagara Brahman of Dliolka, near of Prayagadasa and the pupil of Ramadasa, cele- 
Ahmadabad. He states that he composed poetry, brates Mahmud, popularly reputed to have been 

officiated as priest at many great sacrifices, studied the most violent persecutor of Hindus and Hin- 

Sankhya philosophy, and wrote a commentary on duism, as if he were an orthodox Hindu king. He 

the Ttigvecla. His teachers were Vaidyanatha and calls him the ‘ crest-jewel of the royal race’ (rctja- 

Narasimha ; the Naishadha he learned from one nyaclmddmani ) as if he were a Ksliatriya, and he 

Munideva, apparently a Jaina Yati. He asserts asserts that Sri and Sarasvati attend on his foot- 
that before his time only one commentary on the steps, that he surpasses Karnainliberality, and that 
Naishadlm existed, composed by Yidyadhara {alias his ancestor Muzafar Klutn assisted Krishna against 
Sahityavidhyadhara, alias Charitravardhanamuni) Kali. The Charita is divided into seven Sargas. 
of which I have found fragments in Ahmadabad The first (slokas 29), entitled Surendra s and 


and in Jesalmtr. He partly confirms the story 


Sarasvati’s colloquy’ (surendrasarasvatisamvdda), 


of the Jaina author Rajasekhara, who places Sri- is introductory, and relates how Brahma sent Indra 

harsha under Jayantachaudra or Jayachandra of to look after Sarasvati, and found her in the halls 

Kanoj at the end of the 12th century. He also of Mahnuld Shah, and how she sang the praises 

calls the NaishadHya « navarn kavyam, a modern of Mahmfid. The second ( vamsdnuMrtana , slokas 

poem.” Chanel fipandita gives as the date of his 31) gives the genealogy of Mahmfld, beginning 

own work the 15th day of Suklapaksha Bhadra- with Muzaffar Khan. The statements made 

pada of the year 1513 according to Yilcrama’s era, appear to be historically correct. The third sabhd- 

or 1456-7 a.d. When he wrote, Sanga was chief samdgama (slokas 33) describes Mahmuds entry 

of Dliolka, and Madliava his minister. C hand As into the darbar hall. The fourth {sarvdvasara, 

younger brother Talhana revised and corrected slokas 33) relates what princes and people Bere 

the book. The MS. bears two dates, 1473 (at the received in darbar. The fifth ( saihgUarangayra - 

end of canto xxii.) and 1476 (at the end of canto sanga, slokas 35), describes a ndch given by the 

/ X . a r-r~« i • . 1 / «• a ! i /I . 1 _ . OrM A 


ii.), and consists of four pieces, which, however, 


Sultan. The sixth ( vijaijaycUrotsava , slokas 36) and 


have been written by the same writer, a Yaid the seventh {vijaijalakshnvddbha, slokas 3/) are 
called Narayana, the son of Bhabhala. The dates devoted to a rhapsodic description of Mahmud’s 
refer, no doubt, to the Saka era. I received the warlike exploits. The frequent allusions to the 


MS. from Gandevi, in the Gaikvad’s territory. 
The Yiidhislithiravijayct , or ‘ victory of Yudhish 


Padishah’s liberality make it probable that the 
author either had received or hoped to receive 


thira,’ is another novelty. It belongs to the clahshind from him. 

numerous compositions which are based on le- The D / ictr mapYcid'ipQj is not identical with the 
gends taken from the M ahdhhdratct. It contains Bhoj asYuviti, stated to be one of the woiks of Bhoj a 

O ^ a — r-v *1 • it 


eight Asvasas. The end of the first canto is gone. 


of Dhara. It was written at the order of Bhoja, the 


The second contains the sports of Krishna and son of Bharamalla, who ruled over Kachh some 
Arjuna (krishn drj-unav ihdravcirn an a) , the third ‘ the cent uries ago. This king is the same to whom the 
departure to the forest 5 (vanavdsagamanct), the *Bhojavijdharana of "V inayasagara, which occurs in 


fourth ‘the battle between Kirata and Arjuna’ 


my Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat, is dedicated. 


(kirdtdrjiinayuddhavarnana) ) the fifth ‘ the death The Dharmcupraclipa treats of Achara, or the lule 
of Kichaka’ (Jcichctkavadha), the sixth ‘the peace- of conduct, only. The MS. comes from Kachli. 


proposals’ ( sdmavarnanci ), the seventh ‘the defeat 


The Ndradasm ritihhdshya of Kalydnablicitta is 


of the Kauravas,’ and the eighth ‘the victory of the most important acquisition of the year among 
Yudhishthira over Duryodhana.’ The work is the works on Dharma. It gives a full explanation 
written in the Aryagiti metre, and each half-verse of the first eight Adhyayas of the Smriti, and helps 


is adorned with a Yamaka or rhyme of four syl- 


oreatly to settle the text of this interesting but 


lables. Its literary value is about the same as difficult law-book, of which very few copies are 

that of the Ncdodaya . Its author is not named. procurable. Ivalyana says in the introductorj 

One of my Sastris told me that he had heard it verses that his work is based on an older but 

mentioned by his teacher as an old and rare work. corrupt commentary.* 5 The MS. has been wnt- 

The Rdjavinoda, ‘ the amusement of the king,’ or ten in Banaras, and has been procured from the 
Jar ctb cchsliav dias dhisHmaham u d asuratrd n a c harita, library of the Baja of Bundi through the kind 

* _ _ . . . . . i r> tt i ^ 


‘the life of Sultan Mahmhd’ (Bigadha of Ah- 


offices of the Asst. Political in charge of Harauti. 


* Drishtv&saMyaracMtam n&radabh&shy am kulek hale air b liras lit a m kalymena leriyate pr&ktammeva 

tadvisodhya punah. 
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Two copies of the old Dharmasutra ofYasishtha 
are complete and very correct. The first was 
presented to me by Professor Balasastri of Banaras 
College, and the second by Damodara Sastri of 
Bhftj. Like all similar presents, I accepted them 
for Government. 

A large fragment of the ancient Gdrgi S a ml hit d 
first discovered by Dr. Kern and described in the 
preface to his edition of the VdrdM Samhiid . 

No. 37. The Panchasiddhdntikd of Varahami- 

hira is one of those rare works which have been 

sought after for a long time. The copy which I 

have procured is a transcript made from a MS. 

belonging to Sadarama Joshi of Sojitra, who was 

good enough to lend me his copy for some time. 

The original is unfortunately so incorrect that it 

is hardly possible even to make oat the general 

drift. The work is a harana which gives the 

substance of five older works, the Siddhdntas 

ascribed to Paulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, Surya, 

and Pitamaha. It is written in the Arya metre, 

and contains, I suppose, 18 Adhyayas. The first, 

called karandvatdra (slokas 25), contains the well- 

known verses giving the details about the older 

0 

Siddhdntas (vs. 2-4) and the date Saka 427, which 
forms the base of the subsequent calculations 
(v. 8). Next follow 83 verses which are not divid- 
ed into Adhyayas, but at the end of which are 
placed the words cliandragrahanarh shashthoclhyd- 

A 

yah, ‘eclipses of the moon,’ Adhyaya YI. The 
following Adhyayas appear to be in good order. 
They are Adhyaya YII., eclipses of the sun 
according to Paulisa, iti paid ikes iddhdnte rcivigra- 
Jianam s apt a m o d h y ayah (slokas 6) ; Adhyaya VIII., 
eclipses of the sun according to Romaka, iti ro-ma- 
kasiddhdnterkagralianam ashtamodhydyah (slokas 
IS) ; Adhyaya IN., eclipses of the sun according to 
S uiya, s&ryasicldhdnterhagralianandma (?) na- 
vamodhydyah (slokas 22) ; Adhyaya X., eclipses of 
the moon, chandragrahane dasai nodhy d yah (slokas 
7) ; Adhyaya XL, Avarnandtye'kddasodhydyaJi 
(?) (slokas 6); Adhyaya XII., Lunar and Solar 
years according to Pitamaha, iti pitdmasiddhdn- 
ted o ddas o dhydya h (slokas 5 ); Adhyaya XIII., the 
order of the Universe, tmilokyasamsth dnarh namict 
trayodasodliydyah (slokas 40). In this chapter 
occurs (v. 6) the refutation of the opinion of those 
who hold that the earth moves : 

Bhramati bhramasihiteva k shit ir it yap are vadan - 
ti no dit q an ah 

4 1/ ft • 

Yadyevam syenddyd na Ichdtpuncih svanilayamu - 

peynh 

■ Others contend that the earth standing as it 
were in an eddy turns round, not the crowd of the 
stars. If that were the case, falcons and other (birds) 
could not return from the sky to their nests.” 


Adhyaya XI Y. describes the Chedyakayantras 
(slokas 58). 

Adhyaya XY. is called the Jyotishopanishat(v. 13). 

Adhyaya XVI. contains the correction of the 
position of the stars and planets, tdrdgrahasphu- 
UJcaranam shodasodhydyah (slokas 28). 

After these follow seventy-eight slokas without 
any division, and the conclusion of the whole is 
itydchdryavardhamirakratdydm pancliasuldhdniikd 
samdptd (sic). 

Sadarama Joshi states he obtained his MS. from 
Banaras, and that better copies and a commentary 
are to be had there. 

No. 38 is a manual for indigenous school 
masters. Its author, Ksliemendra, was the son of 
BhMhara, a Nagara Brahman of Rajanagara, and 


wrote his treatise by order of Sankaralala, Chief 
of Pitlad (Pedlad, MS.). 

5 Among the Jaina books two deserve special 
notice. The first is the nearly complete copy of 
the Trishashtisaldlcdpitri ishacharita (bought in 
BMj), which contains also the life of Mahavira, 
the reputed founder of Jainism. It gives a great 
many hitherto unknown details regarding the 
saint’s life. The second remarkable acquisition is 
the old copy of the PdialachMndmamdld. This 
MS. is correct and accurate. I have already pub- 
lished a note regarding it in the Indian Antiquary* 
and have shown that the authors name was Dim- 
oiapdla. An edition of the book has been prepared : 
I shall print it, as well as Hemachandra’s Desikosha 7 
as soon as I find a little of that leisure and quiet 
which are absolutely necessary for serious work of 
the kind. 


SUFI MANZALS. 

In his popular “ Notes on Mahomedanism” in 
the Christian Intelligencer , the Rev. T. P. Hughes 
has already described at length the different classes 
of Musalman faqirs, together with their doctrines. 
He next proceeds to notice the system of Oriental 
mysticism, as taught by the Sufi sect. Sufism ap- 
pears to be but the Muslim adaptation of the doc- 
trines of the philosophers of the Vedanta school, 
which we also find in the writings of the old Aca- 
demics of Greece, and which Sir AY. Jones thinks 
Plato learned from the sages of the East. In 
Sufism the disciple (murid) is invited to proceed 
on the journey (tariqat) under the guidance of a 

spiritual leader {niurshid), who must be considered 

* 

superior to any other human being. The great 
business of the traveller ( salilc ) is to exert himself 
and strive to attain to the Divine Light, and to go 
on to the knowledge of God. God, according to 
the Sufi belief, is diffused throughout all things ; 
and the soul of man is part of God, and not from 
Him. The soul of man is an exile from its Cirea- 


* Ante } p. 59. 
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tor, and human existence is its period of banishment. 
The object of Sufism is to lead the soul onward 
stage by stage, until it reaches the goal — “ perfect 
knowledge.” The natural state of every Muslim 

is Nasut , in which state the disciple must observe 

4 » s 

the precepts of the law, or Shariat; but as this is 
the lowest form of spiritual existence, the perform- 
ance of th q journey is enjoined on every searcher 
after truth. 

The following are the stages (manzal) which the 
Sufi has to perform. Having become a searcher 
after G-od (a Talib), he enters the first stage of 
Abucliyat , or Service. When the Divine attraction 
has developed his inclination into the love of God, 
he is said to have reached the second stage of 
Ishaq, or Love. This Divine Love expelling all 
worldly desires from his heart, he arrives at the 
third stage of Zuhd, or Seclusion. Occupying 
himself henceforward with contemplation and the 
investigations of the metaphysical theories con- 
cerning the nature, attributes, and works of God, 
which are the characteristics of the Sufi system, 
he reaches the fourth stage of Ma rifat, or Know- 
ledge. This assiduous contemplation of metaphy- 
sical theories soon produces a state of mental 
excitement, which is considered a sure prognostica- 
tion of direct illumination from God. This fifth 
stage is called Wajd, or Ecstasy. During the next 
stage he is supposed to receive a revelation of the 
true nature of the Godhead, and to have reached 
the sixth stage, Haqiqat ,' or the Truth. The next 


Nasut, or humanity, for which there is the Shariat , 
or law. The second, Malaqut , or the nature of 
angels, for which there is Tariqut , or the pathway 
of purity. The third, Jabruts , or the possession of 
power, for which there is Ma’rifat , or knowledge. 
And the fourth, Sahut , or extinction, for which 
there is Ilaqiqat , or truth. 


CAPE COMORIN OR KTJMARI. 

0 

“Fra Paolino, in his unsatisfactory way ( Viag - 
gio alle Indie , p. 68), speaks of Cape Comorin, 
“ which the Indians call Canyamuri, Virginis 
Promontoriuni, or simply Comari orCumari , 
4 a Virgin/ because they pretend that anciently 
the goddess Comari, 4 the Damsel/ who is the 

f 

Indian Diana or Hecate, used to bathe/’ &c. How- 
ever, we can discover from his book elsewhere 
(see pp. 79, 285) that by the Indian Diana he 
means P a r v a t i , i.e. D u r'g a ”. — Yule’s Marco 
Polo , vol. II. p. 552. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his History of India 
(vol. III. p. 386), says the Kumart was the 
infant babe exchanged for Krishna, apparently 
because the temple at the Cape was built by 
Krishna Raja of Narsinga, a zealous Vaish- 
nava, — forgetting, seemingly, that this was only a 
repair or reconstruction of a far older S a i v a 
edifice to KanyaKumari, the full vernacular 
name, and Fra Paolino’s Canyamuri — who is 
no other than P a r v a t i . 


The Rev. G. M. Gordon (C.M.S.), who has been 


stage is that of IFasZ, or Union with God, which making tours through the Jhelam district, says: 

is the highest stage to which he can go whilst in 44 The villagers are a great mixture : Hindus, Sikhs, 

the body ; but when death overtakes him, it is and Muhammadans, bound together by sympathy 

looked upon as a total re-absorption into the deity, of race amid much diversity of creed. The Muham- 

forming the consummation of his journey, and the niadan (whose ancestors were Hindus) mingles 

freely in Hindu festivals, and salutes faquirs ; while 
the Hindu shows no less respect for Muhammadan 
attained to the Love of God is the point from observances, and the boundary line between Sikh- 
which the Sufistic poets love to discuss the doc- i srn and Brahmanism is gradually diminishing. 


eighth and last stage, of Fanar , or Extinction. 
That stage in which the ti'aveller is said to have 


trines of their sect. The Salik or Traveller is the 
Lover (Ashaq), and God is the Beloved One (Ma- 
shulc). This Divine love is the theme of most of 


The outward harmony may be partly due to 
mutual dependence for the necessaries of life, the 
cultivators being all Muhammadans, while the 


the Pei’sian and Pashtu poems, which abound in shopkeepei-s are mostly Hindus. Here, where the 
Sufistic expressions which are difficult of interpre- Muhammadans are in the majority, Hinduism ap- 
tation to an oi’dinary English reader. For instance, pears under a very different gaid) from what one 
Sharab, wine, expresses the domination of Divine is accustomed to see in the South of India. Thei’e 


love in the heart. Gism, a ringlet, the details of 
the mysteries of Divinity. Mai Khana, a tavern, 


is none of that marked ascendancy of Br&hman 
over Sfidi’a; none of that shameless exhibition of 


a stage of the jouimey. Mirth, Wantonness, and wayside idols ; no colossal temples like those of 

0 

Inebriation signify religious enthusiasm and ab- Madura and Kanchveram. The Hindu in these 


straction from worldly things. 

The eight stages we have given are those usu- 


parts seems ashamed to confess to idolatry in the 
presence of a Muhammadan. His religious belief 


ally taught by Sufi teachers in their published takes a mgre speculative turn, and he is generally 


works, but in North India Mr. Hughes has fre- 
quently met with persons of this sect who have 
learnt only the four following stages : — The first, 


a Vedantist or Pantheist. Among this class, and 
amongst the Muhammadan zamindars, there is 
generally a willingness to listen to the preacher. 
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THE DELUGE. 

* 

The subjoined extract is taken from an unpub- 
lished translation of Albirfini’s Athdr ctl Bahiya, 
now in course of preparation for the Oriental 
Translation Fund by Dr. E. Sachau, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Yienna : 

“ The Persians and the great mass of the Magians 
deny the Deluge altogether ; they believe that the 
rulership (of the world) has remained with them 
without any interruption ever since Gayo- 
marsk, Gilshdh, who is, according to them, the 
first mail. In denying the Deluge the Indians, 


Chinese, and the various nations' of the East 
concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians 
admit the fact of the Deluge, but account for it 
in another way, as it is described in the Books of 
the Prophets. They say a partial Deluge occurred 

V 

in Syria and the West in the time of T ah mfU 
rash, but that it did not extend over the whole of 
the then civilized world, and only a few nations 
were submerged in it. It did not extend beyond the 
Peak of H o 1 w a n , and did not reach the countries 
of the East. 55 — E. Thomas, in The Academy , 17 th 
April 1875. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Census of the Bombay Presidency taken on the 21st Feb- 
ruary 1872. Government Central Press, Bombay, 1875. 

On a former occasion (Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 331) 
we had occasion to notice the value of the Madras 
Census Report as a source of information upon 
many points interesting to readers of the Anti- 
quary, and especially upon matters of ethnology. 
The three volumes now under review, though of 
about ecpial size, and referring to a population little 
more than half that of Madras, have taken a year 
longer to compile and publish; and now that we 
have them they are, we regret to say, almost 
valueless from this point of view. 

The elaborate tables which set before the reader 
of Dr. Cornish’s Report all possible statistics re- 
garding the ethnology of the Madras Presidency 
are to be sought for in vain in Mr. Lumsdaine’s 
compilation, though we are indeed furnished with 
many particulars in decimal fractions as to the 
various sects of Christians, which the changes 
of a single year will render as inaccurate as they 
are unimportant. Perhaps this is the less to be 
regretted as the little ethnological information 
contained in the Bombay Report is calculated 
chiefly to mislead. Take, for instance, page 103, 
where Mr. Lumsdaine informs us that 44 Aborigines 
do not need special notice. 55 This is fortunate, 
for they certainly have not got it. In the table 
immediately below, the District of Khandesh 
is shown as having an aboriginal population of 

122,092, Nasik 115,910, Ahmadnagar 6,228, Puna 
192, Kaladgil, and the remaining districts of the 
Dekhan none at all. The rapid decrease in their 
numbers as we pass southwards would be remark- 
able to any one who did not know that the 
highlands of Ahmadnagar contain about 40 vil- 
lages, and those of Puna 199, almost exclusively 
inhabited by K o 1 i s with a few Thakurs. It 
appears, from a passage on the same page relating 
to Nasik, that Mr. Lumsdaine knows that Kolis 
are an aboriginal race, and that 68,302 of them 


swell the total in that district ; and the natural 
though totally false inference would be that there 
are none in Puna or Ahmadnagar. Yet 
these Kolis might be considered worthy of some 
notice, if only for the fact that military aid has been 
required for the last fourteen months to keep them 
in order. Similarly, the number of aborigines 
given for T h a a is 25, and for Kulaba none. 
Even setting aside the coast Kolis as a doubtful 
race, the region (North Ivonkan) comprised in 
these two districts is one of the richest in abori- 
gines in the whole Presidency, both for number 
and variety, — containing Kolis of the Hills, 
W a r 1 i s, K a t k a r i s , Thakurs, Ac. in such 
number that large tracts have hardly any other 
inhabitants. And so on through other districts. 
Yet knowledge on this subject was available, if 
only from the brief but valuable remarks of 
Dr. Wilson on page 111,’ though they are dis- 
figured by the clumsy misprint of 4 Kalkari’ for 
4 Katkari.’ 

Similarly, on the same page the point of a neat 
antithesis between 4 Kshetrapati, 5 4 the owner of a 
field, 5 and 4 Chhatrapati, 5 4 the lord of an umbrella,’ 
has been improved by spelling both words the 
same way. 

Instead, again, of the commentary rendered 
valuable by the research and acumen of Dr. 
Cornish, and by many extracts from the best 
authorities in Madras, we have in this Report only 
the one paragraph above mentioned from Dr. 
Wilson; a few pages extracted bodily from 44 Steele’s 
Castes of the Deccan 55 (a good work, but old and 
not very practical) ; an account of the Swayam- 
vara of Sanjogta Kumari, Princess of Kanouj, from 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s History of India; and 
some fine but vague writing of Mr. Lumsdaine’s 

own about the early Aryans. and a festival which 


he saw at 44 the castle of the Rahtor. 


55 


He does 


not specify the name by which this castle is now 
known to mortals, but from the context it would 
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appear to be the palace of JoclhpUr, and farther 
that Mr. Lumsdaine thinks that the famous 


the best in the Report), it may be presumed that 


this classification is used under orders from 


Swayamvara took place there ! The passage is so superior authority. It is scarcely necessary to 

spirited and interesting that we give it at length, say here that there is not an indigenous Buddhist 

although it is hard to see wliat connection either in the Presidency, 
the place or subject has with the census of the To conclude : the orthography of the Report 

Bombay Presidency, except through the person of varies from the pure Jonesian of Dr. Wilson to the 

> % 

its compiler. 

“ Such tales” (viz. as the story of the Swayam- 


vara) 44 find spell-bound listeners, and it has so 
chanced that I have read them. The castle of 


ugly but still systematic Gilchristian of Mr. Steele, 
with every possible form of intermediate bastard 
and barbarous kakography. This fault reaches 
its acme on the map, which has besides, on its 


the Rahtor is no longer threatened ; and it has own geographical account, the merit of putting 
been my good fortune to look down from its grim Thana on the mainland, and the source of the 
old towers, and by torchlight, upon a scene U1 a s river under the M a 1 s ej Ghat, with other 

which as a scene was simply perfect. The occasion new discoveries of the same sort 44 too numerous 

is an annual festival in honour of Mata Devi, to mention.” 
whose wrath is to be so appeased, that the 
scourge of small-pox may be stayed for the com- 
ing year. Groups of girls dressed in every colour 
and every shade of colour pass up to the palace 
to receive the usual propitiatory offering and 
take it to the shrine of the goddess. There the 


most beautiful amongst them is chosen, and a 
lighted taper is given to her, and placing it in 
an earthen vessel she is to carry it to the king. If 
it reaches him alight it is a good omen, but if it be 
quenched it is a presage of evil — quod JDeus 
avertat ! The ceremony is of the simplest, but 
it is all that is left to them of pomp and power. 
The procession of the girls is itself the very poetry 
of colour, and with it come stately elephants in 
housings ablaze with gold and silver embroidery. 
Prom end to end the route is illuminated ; the 
terraced roofs are crowded ; each coin of vantage 
is occupied ; and the street has a background of 
torchlit matchlocks and men, wildly effective, and 
between them is borne the sacred light. 

And then come the very flower of Rajpht chival- 
ry, splendidly dressed, superbly mounted; rich 
armour and jewelled plumes, inlaid shields, the 
burnished axe, the glittering mace, the pennoned 
lance; and everywhere the play of sword- blades. 
The picture is perfect, and carries one back to 
the Crusades, but it tells us that ages before the 
Crusades such arms were wielded by the an- 
cestors of the men who now carry them.” 

have the 4 Buddhists’, of course, 190,620 




We 


of them, in whom the public of Bombay will be 
surprised to recognize the familiar Marvadi, with 
numbers eked out by certain Gujarati Jainas, and 
a few Southern Jainas who are cultivators or 
small traders in the Dekhan and South Maratha 
Country. As there is a good account of them at 
p. 83 (indeed the whole chapter on Religions is 

* Does not Mr. Sayce, however, rather exaggerate the 
evil? We find in Prof. Whitney's Life and Growth of 
Language the following assertion regarding the large family 


The Principles or Comparative Philology. By A. 

H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

(London : Trubner and Co., 18/4.) pp. 381. 

Mr. Sayce is a zealous philologist who has 
already done excellent service, especially in the 
investigation of the Assyrian branch of Semitic. 
He is well entitled to an attentive hearing on the 
subject of Comparative Philology. 

Pie characterizes his own work as 44 devoid of 
the graces of style,” 44 rough-hewn,” and 44 bristling 
with uncouth words,” and, so far as the matter of 
it is concerned, as being 4< critical” rather than 
44 constructive.” 

We certainly cannot praise the style. Mr. Sayce 
is full of thought and knowledge ; but he seems 
just to have tilted the water-jar on one side and 
allowed the stream to rush as best it might. 

And Mr. Sayce is nothing if not, critical. He 
has very strong convictions, and is ever bold in 
expressing them. No matter who crosses his 

path, Tros Tyriusve , the comer is greeted with a 

6 

war-whoop and a blow. We are glad that we are 
criticizing Mr. Sayce, instead of being criticized 
by him. We shall deal more mercifully by him 
than he would by us. 

But, in fact, our work is exposition much rather 

% 

than criticism. Mr. Sayce holds that one far- 
reaching error on the part of philologists has 
been the assumption that the Aryan family of 
language affords a complete solution of the pro- 
blems of the science of language. We cannot 
admit that philologists have overlooked the 
Semitic tongues ; but the tendency which Mr. 
Sayce thus states, and considerably overstates, 
does, to some extent, exist. He would give as an 
instance of such perilously rapid generalization 
the canon that the roots of all languages are 
monosyllabic.* This canon, he states, is set aside 


of Malayo- Polynesian dialects: — 44 The roots are prevailingly 
dissyllabic” (p. 243). 
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by recent investigations into Accadian, as re- continued different also. “ Where the majority 

covered from the cuneiform inscriptions of Baby- of words with a common termination were of a 

Ion. Many of its roots are dissyllabic. Accadian certain gender, all other words with the same 

is a very ancient Turanian speech,— older than the ending were referred to the same gender.” And 

Sanskrit of the Veda ; and Mr. Sayce strongly then we have illustrations supplied from Moxa, and 

holds that the neglect of ‘Turanian has led to Abiponian, and Mikir, and Tshetsh, and Wolof ! 

many other rash conclusions besides the specific Mr. Sayce holds that the dual is older than the 
one now mentioned. On this point we quite agree plural. This opposes the common belief of scholars ; 
with him. but he argues the point ably, and, what is more, 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the clearly, 
division of languages into Isolating, Agglutinative, The chapter on Philology and Religion is the 
and Inflectional, with the great dispute whether part of the book that satisfies us least. "We find 
an isolating tongue is naturally developed— or a multitude of propositions, stated without proof, 
capable of being developed— into an agglutinative, which would upset the belief of nine-tenths of 

and afterwards into an inflectional one. Mr. Sayce thinking men. For example — 
vehemently says, No. He asserts that even if the “The religious instinct first exhibits itself in 
Aryan was “the eldest born of a gorilla,” “his the worship of dead ancestors. Society begins 

brain could produce only an inflectional language, with a hive-like community, the members of 

as soon as he came to speak consciously.” He which are not individually marked out, but to- 

admits that the three stages of language above gether form one whole. In other words, the corn- 

named mark “successive levels of civilization,” munity, and not the individual, lives and acts, 

but maintains that “each was the highest expres- But the community does not comprise the living 

sion of the race that carried it out.” We would only; the dead equally form a part of it; and 

fain gather arguments from Mr. Sayce’s pages their presence, it is believed, can alone account for 

as strong as these assertions ; but we have failed the dreams of the savage or the pains' and illnesses 

to find them. to which he is subject. In this way the concep- 

The question of the interchange, as it has been tion of a spiritual world takes its rise.” 

called, of letters has attracted much notice. Why, And all this is quietly taken for granted ! Let 
for example, have we duo in Latin, two in English, us pass on, lest we lose our temper, to the con- 

and zwei in German ? Or, again, tres in Latin, eluding chapter, which discusses the influence of 

three in English, drei in German P Mr. Sayce holds Analogy in language. It deals with nothing deep, 

that all the related sounds were “ differentiations but simply states some very obvious truths. The 

of one obscure sound which contained within itself influence of analogy may be seen in the tendency 

the clearer consonants.” Primitive man, he be- now existing in English to reduce all verbs to the 

lieves, had no delicacy of ear. The further back lU0 ah form of conjugation. Its influence is far- 

we push our researches, the greater becomes the reaching. It affects language both as to its mat- 

number of obscure, or neutral, sounds. The oldest ter and its form. As to its matter, analogy pro- 

words he holds to have conveyed ideas of the most duces change in accent, quantity, and pronuncia- 
purely sensuous kind. tion generally. It moulds not only accidence and 

Mr. Sayce’s speculations on the Metaphysics syntax, but the signification of words. Exceptional 

of language are in more than one sense oracular. cases are forced into harmony w r ith the prevailing 

But his illustration of his meaning should be more rule. Irish accents its words on the first syllable ; 

intelligible. Take the question of gender : — how ^ le co g n ate Welsh on the penultimate; though 

can the sexual character attributed to nouns be originally the mode of accentuation must have been 

explained ? Some have ascribed it to a philosophic, similar in both. “ A particular mode of accentua- 

or perhaps poetic, view of the character of the tion became fashionable,” and the “whole stock of 

objects as resembling in quality either males or words was gradually brought under the domin- 

\ • 

females, or neither. Mr. Sayce sets aside this ant type.” This explanation does not explain 

view by referring to African dialects that have much, however; it only asserts that the majority 

eight or even eighteen genders. Following Bleek, drew the minority after it. But how did the 

but somewhat modifying his view, he says : Out of majority go in one direction in Irish, and in an- 

the endless variety of words that might have been other in Welsh?' 

taken for personal and demonstrative pronouns, There are many striking things scattered up 
use selected some ; each of these was associated and down the pages before us. Rash as we deem 

with an ever-increasingly specified” class of Mr. Sayce, at all events he never fails to be in- 
nouns ; and where the pronouns continued different teresting ; and his stores of information are very 

the classes of substantives connected with them ‘ great. 
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SKETCH OP THE KATHTS. 

# 

ESPECIALLY THOSE OF THE TRIBE OF KHACHAR AND HOUSE OF CHOTILA. 

BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON, BHAUNAGAR. 

URING tLe celebrated strife between tlie they remained for many years. One year there 
Kauravas and Pandavas, when the was a great famine, and Vishalo, the head of the 
latter were travelling incognito, during thethir- Patgar tribe, withhis tribe and many other Kathis, 
teenth year of their banishment, the Kauravas, came to Saurashtra, and taking their flocks 
by way of discovering their enemies, went about and herds into the B a r a d a mountains remained 
harassing cows, so as to induce the Pandavas to there. Vishalo himself came to K a 1 a w a d (now 
declare themselves by issuing to protect them. under Navanagar) and built a nes (or hamlet) 
How their device succeeded is detailed in the there. At this time Dlian W a 1 a was reigning 
Mahdbhdrata. Now Karna, the son of Surya by in W ala Chamardi. One of his sons, by 
Kunta, mother of the Pandavas, was an ally of the name Verawalji, went on a pilgrimage to Dwarka, 
Kauravas, and he undertook to bring to aid them and on his return journey halted at Kalawad, 
the best cattle-lifters in the world. This Karna where he accidentally saw Rupalde, the beautiful 
was the first to bring the K a this into Hindu- daughter of Vishalo Patgar, and, being enamour- 
stan, and accordingly when he came to the ed of her, he asked her hand of her father in 


Kauravas’ aid he brought with him the seven 
tribes of the Kathis, viz. (1) Patgar, (2) 


marriage. Her father, Vishalo, agreed on condi- 
tion that Verawalji should become a Kathi, and 


P an dava, (3) N ara d , (4) N a t a , (5) Man- Verawalji consenting was married with great 
jaria, (6) T otaria, and(7) Garibagulia. pomp to the beautiful Rupalde. Verawalji was 
These seven are the original Kathis, and all the now outcasted by his brethren, and ever after 
modern tribes are sprung from their intermar- 


resided amongst the Kathis. The following 


riage with Rajput tribes ; thus the intermar- kavit is said regarding this marriage : 

FVT TIE Vr«T3T 1 1 FTF FY 1 1 


riage with the W alas gave rise to the great 
sub-tribe of the S h a k h a y a t s , in which are 
included the three leading tribes of W a 1 a , 
Khachar, and Khuman: the intermarriage 
with the R a t h o d s of the Dhandhal tribe 
gave rise to the Dhandlials ; and their in- 
termarriage with the J h a 1 a s founded the tribe 
ofKhawad* These original K a this, ac- 
companying the Kauravas, lifted the cattle of 
Verat, the modern D h o I a k a , and after the 
defeat of the Kauravas settled in the province 
of Malwa, on the banks of the river Chomal. 

Now Vrittriketu, of the Solar race, 
coming from Ayodhyanagari, is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Mand&vagadh in 
Malwa ; some accounts represent him to have 
brought with him to Malwa the seven tribes 
of the Kathis; and this account appears 
the more probable of the two. Vrittriketu 

was succeeded on the throne of M a n cl a v a - 
gadh by Ajaketu, whose descendants many 

years after are said to have entered Sau- 


Funr 


W] 


m 




ffnrtff HR f^TFUi 1 1 IF FRTTr 




rashtra and reigned at W a 1 a . 


They 


were 


accompanied by the seven Kathi tribes, who, 
however, leaving Saurashtra, went to Kachh, 
and there founded the kingdom of Pawar- 
gadh, near the site of the modern B h u j, where 


It is written that in Sam vat 1240, in the month 
of Vaishakh, the light half, 

On Tuesday the second day of the month, at 
the commencement of four quarters, 

The drums were beating loudly and the army 
was ready in all. 

Having kept Rancho drai at heart, he who was 
victorious over the four quarters of the earth, 
The great sangh was returning home, and so 

came to Kalawad; 

He, the all-knowing V erawal, son of Dhan, 
Married at the house of Vishalo Patgar. 

Though in quoting this poetry I have retained 
the original words, viz. Samvat 1240, I incline tc 
think that it should be Samvat 1440, because 
there is good reason to doubt that the Paimars 
of M u 1 i settled there before the fifteenth century 
Samvat, and, as will be shown hereafter, they 
were at this time holding M u 1 i . 


married a Kathiani 
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reio'ned tlier o. Khnnuinji, the second son of 
Verfiwalji, had one son named Nagpill, — so 
named from liis having adopted the worship of 
the N ;i g a W a s u k i , or W asangj i. as he is now 
called. Nagpfil had two sons, Mansur and 
Khachar. The descendants of Mansur were 
called Iv h u m a n s , after their grandfather Khn- 


manji. Mansur had a sou named iNngsur, who 



O 


5 fi w a r-Ku n d 1 a , an d 



acquire 


there with his kinsfolk and followers ; he is the 
ancestor of the Khumftn Katins of SAwar-Kundhi 
under Bhfiunagar. Lfiluji, the third son of era- 
walji, had a soil named Khachar, from whom all 
the K h a e h a r tribe of KUIl Is are descended. 
His son was Khi man and, whose son was VVajsur, 
who had two sons, Panjo and NAgsur. From 
Punjo sprang the S o mfi s ri as (under Muli), tlie 
D ft n d a s , and the T h o b a 1 i a s . N agsur had 
a son, Nag i jan, whose sons were Ivfilo and Nng- 
p al . From Nagpfil descended the M o k a ms, 
which sub-tribe are now to be found at Bluidli 
and Kliambala. Kalo was a renowned Katlii, 
and he in S. 1542 founded tho village oflv a la- 
sar, naming it after himself. Kalo was a de- 
voted worshipper at the shrine of Siva in the 


n i s. The talukdars of P a Had are Thebfmis, 
while the talukdars of Jasdan and their 
bhayads are Lakhaiits. Samat had four sons : — * 
Kamo, Nago, Deva.it, and Sajal, regarding whom 
the following duho is said : 

IKlMI WIW ’Tl 




qpr^KT HlW II 

Sagmfil and PH mo are entirely good, 

Dev flit is a protector of the world, ^ 

Nag do is a victorious man, — 

These are the four (sons) of Samat. 

Samat Khachar conquered 0 h o t i 1 a from the 
Parmfirs, and S e j a k p u r and S h ftp n r from 
tlie Goliels ; previous to these conquests he deigned 
at T li a n. The conquest of C h o t i 1 a, then called 

i 

Ch otga d h , was ou this wise. C li o t i 1 a was 

• O • ' 

held by Jagsio Par mar, t and the Kathi women,, 
wlio in all time have been famous for their beauty, 
used to go there to sell grass, firewood, &c.,. 


and were noted for their skill in smearing tin: 
floors with cowdung. On one occasion some 
beautiful Kathianis were employed for this 
purpose in Jagsio 5 s palace, and lie becoming 
enamoured of them made them pro tiers of love, 
which they scornfully rejected, though he de- 
tained them for some time in hopes of over- 
coming their constancy. When they reached 
home their husbands and brethren asked them 
why they returned so late. They replied, “ T ou 
are not our husbands ; our husband is Jagsio 


T h a n g a hills, called the T h a n g a n a t h , and 

in S. 1560 the god, pleased with the assiduity 
of his devotions, told him that he would grant 
him ah the land which he should be able to see in 
a straight line from his shrine ; he also told him 

that a caravan laden with grain would come for 
the supply of his soldiers, but that he must not Parmfir, who has thus dared to detain us. 

look back. Kalo Khachar looked and saw the They then related the insults they had been sub 

land as far as L o 1 i a n a, on the banks of tlie jected to, and their husbands and kinsmen svvoit 

Bhadar. The caravan too arrived, and he filled by tlie sacred Sun to avenge them or die. If 

his storehouses with grain ; but after this, while is said that these women came from G u g 1 i a n a, 

a village between T li a n and G h o t i 1 a ; 


about to make room for more, ho accidentally 
looked back, when all the bullocks of the cara- their husbands went to Than and complained 

van were changed into stones, and the grain to Samat Khachar, and offered to seat him oi 

into dust. These stones may yet be seen be- the throne of Chotila if he would avenge then 

tween Kahisar and the Thanganatli. After- 
wards Kalo Khachar, with the assistance of the 


on the Parmfir. Samat, though now old, agreed. 


and it was arranged to invite Jagsio Par mar fc< 


Thanganath, took possession of the land which a feast at Gugliana, when on the signal “ LakJtii 
he had seen. Kalo Khachar had four sons, wandar gher” (“ Laklia, besiege the monkey, ) 
named Samat, Theb.o, Javaro, and Yejo. The Lakha should slay Jagsio. This Lakha was the. 
descendants of Javaro are called K tin cl alias. ancestor of the Lakh aims mentioned above. 


Thebo had two sons, D.ino and Lakho ; the de- and was nephew of Samat Khachar, and son 
scendants of Dano were called after their grand- Thebo as aforesaid. Jagsio atmai, i 0 noian 

father Thebo, T h e b a n i s ; but the descendants 

♦ ' * 

of Lakho are called after their father, Lakha- 


* Digpdl means literally ( a protector of the points of 
the compass . 3 


of the plot, accepted the invitation to Gugliana, 
and was received with much respect by the 


t The Parmfirs say that this Jagsio was a Khavas, but 
this is probably to hide their shame.. 
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descendants named Kiilo, son of Mamaiyo, was 
a brave and renowned Kfithi, and tlie following- 
verses are said in bis honour : 


II pr. li fit fft fftf 1 1 fftf Fte ifh II 

f ^rrc # fftf i | ^frnr fft fif 1 1 

From a kror take a lakh, 

From a lakh take one thousand, 
From a thousand select one hundred, 
In the hundred Kalo will be best. 


And this verse- 


11 sir. li 


IFiF 


if 



if even there should assemble twelve 
thousand other armies, 

Where has Raghunath created a sardar like 
Ramo the son of Samat P 
Nando, the third son of Ramo, died "without 
male issue. From his fourth son Bhimo sprang 
the B h i m a n i s , who hold some lands on the 
banks of the Bhadar ; and from his fifth son J aso 
sprang the J a s a n i s . The sixth son, named 
Kapadi, went to Dhandhuka, which he con- 
quered, expelling Aj u Mer and the Muhammadan 
garrison. He conquered for himself a chordsi, or 
principality of 84 j villages, on the banks of the 
Ranpur Bhadar river, and used to make forays 
in the surrounding districts at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse, and many stories are told 
of his daring. The following verses are in his 



|| FTF. I! FTTF FAFF sf? I! 3 TTFF 

FWrrf fSTFr FTFr FI? || 
FSTFf FIFFT TFFi FfFff II 
FPITi FFFRT FiA FA 1 1 


sfw fw ttsfc ff Nr r -ii I i 
xrwr fftff fit qrrtr 1 1 
t[- F?r ift tf! fiftI ft 1 1 


•v ^ 


FFiq- FFfFFF TR TiFT | 


FTfF FTT FFTFIY HTFTF II 
HFIFF #F>FfF HT^!' 1 1 

FFlFF HR# STTFFr FFH 1 1 
FIT Fff FF FTFF FTH 1 1 
^FIFFl FT ^1 1 FT FIF FTFr FRT I I 
FTFFF HiFTST IF FFFT 1 1 

k 

FTTFFT 3 lTFti, FT FFF TFFf 

FIFlFfiFFr IFF FFY 
As the lion rends, so the sword is the claw of 

the K a t h i ; 

He cleaves the strong-est elephants of the world. 
Does Kapadi, son of the lion-like Ramo. 


Kapadi roared on the banks of the B h a d a r , 
Conquering the land he became king of Dlian- 

d h u k a . 

He was protector of his subjects like a tiger ; 
Though he devoured great pieces of the ele- 
phants’ legs, yet the (blood)thirsty young 
tiger roared, 

His iron claws he raised with immeasurable 
strength, 

An d cast clown the army of his thick-necked 

■ 

enemies, 

The umbrella-bearing (king) cut them down as 

0 

it were bulls and elephants, 

Say, Thus did the great tiger, the Kathi of 
S o r a t h . 

t 

The claws of the Khachar Rao struck deeply ; 
From fear they fled (from him) in every 
direction, 

On the Asuras fell a heavy calamity. 

Bravo, king of lions, thou hast sorely terrified 

them ! 

There is also this couplet : 

1 1 tff f. 1 1 FTTF ; 


q7TF FFF TF II F FT HFT5ST TT[ 

* 

FTTTfFT FFFIT 1 1 FfT HP-TFf FTf 


The feet of banner-bearing (kings) 

Cannot stay on the mountain (of Chotila) ; 
Because the Kiipadi lord of Chotila 

Is brandishing his sword. 

Kapadi Khachar had seven sons, viz. (1) Nagfi- 
jan, (2) Jaso, (3) Wasto, (4) Ilarsur, (5) Devait, 
(6) Hij ho, and (7) Walero, of whom N agajan was 
the most famous. He had two sons, Lakho and 
Mnlu Khachar, and married his daughter Pre- 
mabai, in the month ofPaush Sariivatl/13 (a.d. 
1657), to Bajhani Dhanclhal at Gugiiana, and 
gave her the village of Chhadiali as a marriage 
portion. 

cerniug N agajan : 


The following verses are said con- 


Tir 


FF- 


«v 


0TFFFT 


3 TTF Ffl 


AY hen (the drums) of a ferocious Khan were 


heating at Gugiiana 



Men remained under your protection, 0 hi agajan. 

Mulu Khachar made S e j a kp u r his capital, 
and thence conquered Anandapura; while 
Lakha Khachar made S h a p u r his 
whence he conquered Mew a s a and B h a d 1 a . 
Mnlu Khachar had three sons : — (1) AVajsur, (2 
Ramo, and (3) Sadul. Of these, Ramo k 
Anandap u r a as his share, and the present 
talukdars of Anandapura are his descendants. 
T)nrin°- these times Chotila was still waste, noi 
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liad it ever been repopulated since its relinquish- 
ment by tlie sons of Ramo Khachar. It remained 
thus waste until Sam vat 1806, when, in the month 
of Magha, Khachars Sadul Mulu, W ajsur Mulu, 
and Ramo Mulu repopulated it. These three were 
the sons of Mulu Khachar of Sej akpur, of 
whom mention has been made above. L a k h a 
Khachar of Shapur had seven sons, three of 
whom — Bhim, Kumpo, and Bhan — were his sons 


by the sister of Jhanjharia Dhandhal ; and the 
other four — Suro, Yiro, Wagho, and Bhoko 
were the sons of the sister of Ghaghani Bhim. 
Kumpo and Bhan reigned at B h a d 1 a . Wiigho 
ruled at Mewasa. Suro reigned at Shapur 
and Chobari, Yiro at Sanosra and Pi - 
p r a 1 i , while Bhoko ruled at Ajmer. The 
sons of Suro, named Yelo and Najo, succeeded 
their father at Chobari in Sam vat 1836. 


TRANSLATION OF BHARTRIH ARP S NTTI SATAKAM. 

BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 

{Continued from page 265.) 

Some miscellaneous stanzas. 


A woman’s heart is like a glass, reflecting every 
face, 

Her secret thoughts, like mountain paths, are 
difficult to trace, 

Her fancy wavers, like the dew which lotus- 
leaves enclose. 

Her faults, like deadly Upas-buds, develop as 
she grows. 


r 


By tortoise, hills, and king of snakes 
Upheld and poised, earth’s centre shakes 
Men of firm faith and constant soul 
Swerve not, while endless ages roll. 

Nat 

Does not the tortoise feel the load he bears 
without complaint ? 

Is not the flaming lord of day with ceaseless 
wandering faint ? 

Are not good men o’erwhelmed with shame 


when forced their troth to break ? 

Great spirits love to carry through wliate’er 
they undertake. 


Who falls in sight of either host 
Upon th’ ensanguined plain, 

Though victory and heaven be lost, 

From both sides praise doth gain. 

The Boar’s and Rahu’s mighty deeds our re- 
verence command ; 

The one upheld with gleaming tusks the sea- 
o’erwhelmed land ; 

The other, sorely maimed in fight, while head Tiie niean P urs ae a thousand ways to satisfy 


Cymbals, to harmonize their tone, 
Must first with flour be fed;'* 

So he can call all bards his own 
Who fills their mouths with bread 


and throat remain 

Makes shift to swallow still the foes he must 
release again. 


their greed 




The land is limited by sea, the sea its bounds 
must keep, 

The ever- wandering orb of day measures heaven’s 
trackless deep ; 

All things are fettered and restrained, except 
the sage’s mind, 

Which springs beyond the bourn of death , an d 
ranges unconfined. 


But he will ne’er be chief of saints whose gain’s 
his highest meed, 

The Aurva-fire drinks up the sea to still its 
craving maw. 

The cloud, to cheer a thirsty world, the waves 


doth upward draw. 


Hard fate to minister and bard assigned ! 

One must new turns and one new taxes find ; 
By honeyed language both aspire to climb, 
This slowdy builds his power, and that his 
rhyme ; 

A captious public both must toil to please, 
And part unthanked with liberty and ease. 

Though fortune shower her blessings everywhere, 
But few will reach the poor man’s lowly bead ; 
Though rain-clouds all daylong their treasures 
shed, 

Three drops at most reward the chdtah’s prayer, 


Between Yishnu and Siva there’s nothing: to 
choose, 

Be thy wife fair or foul she will serve thee as 
well, 

Man in woods and in deserts the same course 
pursues, 

And a friend’s but a friend in a court or a cell. 


* Flour is applied to a mridanga before it is played upon, (Kasin&th Trimbalrji Telang.) 
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A man should reverence the sage, 

Not only when he gives advice, 

The random words of prudent age, 

If rightly weighed, are pearls of price 


The good man, like a bounding hall, 
Springs ever upward from his fall ; 
The wicked falls like lump of clay, 
And crumbles into dust away. 


From nature comes the lotus’ rosy hue, 

By nature good men others’ good pursue. 
And cruel men have cruel ends in view. 

Truth is the ornament of all m ank ind, 

Slim elephants delight the keeper’s min d, 
Learning and patience are a Brahman’s boast. 
Each creature’s highest good becomes it most. 

Better to fall from mountain height, 

And dash thy life out on the plain, 


What though by some untoward fate no lotus Better t] p envenomed serp ent’ S bite, 


on tlie lake be born, 


Better the death in fiery pain. 


The swan win ne’er, like barndoor fowl, rake in Than once lo swery0 from pathj 

Which they who lose ne’er find again. 
Abandon, fool, thy hope to see 


the dust for grains of corn. 

’Tis like the cheeks of elephants splitting with 
thunder- sound, 

’Tis like the neigh of battle-horse that frets 
and paws the ground, 


The brave man dread calamity ; 

When the great doom shall earth o’ertake 
Nor seas, nor mighty hills will quake. 


5 


Tis like a strong man roused from sleep with The moon the lord of heali herbSj w]l0Se 


trumpets, fifes, and drums, 


gleaming born is Siva’s crest, 


When justice robed in heavenly might, intent Ig doomed wifcll dim eclipse to pine . none can 


on vengeance, comes. 


The heart of the contented man enjoys perpe- 


tual peace. 


with 


cravings never cease ; 

Not Meru’s peak, of gold entire, can captivate 
my soul, 

Let him, who likes it, clamber up and carry off 
the whole. 


avoid grim Fate’s behest. 

A splendid palace, lovely brides, the symbols 
all of kingly sway, 

Are jewels strung on merit’s thread stretching 
through many a toilsome day ; 

As pearls are from a necklace shed, when break s 
the bond that held them fast, 

Light they disperse, when merit fails, whirled 


£ 


from us by misfortune’s blast. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 
( Continued from %>age 2S0.) 


No. VI. 


This is an inscription of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, from Plate No. 22 of Major Dixon’s 
work. The original, in Canarese characters ap- 
proaching very closely to those of the modern 
alphabet, is engraved on a stone- tablet 5' 8" high 
by 2' 8 /f broad at Harihar. The language is part- 
ly Sanskrit and partly Canarese. The emblems 
at the top of the stone are : — In the centre, a 
a and a kneeling priest or worshipper ; on 
its right, a figure of Basava, with the sun or 
Loon above it ; and on its left, a standing figure, 
above which there must be the moon or the 
sun, though the photograph is cut so as not to _ 
show it. 

The inscription is • dated in the year of 



the Salivahana Saka 1452 (a.d. 1530-1), the 

Vikriti sarhv cotsar a , and belongs to the time- 
of king Achyutaraya or Acliyutadevaraya. It 
records that Narayanadeva, the son of Tim- 
marasa, divided into three portions the village 
of Ballopura, otherwise known as Achyutaraya- 
p ura, which had been previously granted to him 
by the king, and allotted one share to the god 
Harihara and the remaining two shares to Vis- 
vesvararadhya, the son of Ramachandraradhya. 

Achyutaraya^* name is mentioned by 
Prinsep in his list of the kings of Vijayanagara, 
but his date is wrongly given there as between 

a.d. 1490 and 1524. I have previously met with 
his name in No. 9 of the Gadag inscriptions 
dated Saka 1461, the Vikari sarhvatsara. 


* See the Ind. Ant. for October 1873, Vol. II., p. 298, where the reading should be Achyutamaharaya, and not 
A vyayaramak ar ay a as printed. 


Transcription . 
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Translation. 

Reverence to Sri-Harih.ara* ! Reverence 
to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chauri 
which is the moon that lightly rests upon his 
lofty head,, and who is the foundation-pillar for 
the erection of the city of the three worlds ! I 
salute that mighty tree of paradise which is the 
form of Harihara, the trunk of which is encir- 
cled by the creepers which are the arms of 
S r i f and G a u r l J ! 

Hail ! On the anniversary of the incarna- 
tion of S r i-K r i s li n a , at the holy time of the 


§ 


of the 


dark fortnight of the month Sravana of the 
Vikriti scimmtsara, which w as the year of the 

f / 

victorious and glorious Salivfihana Saka 14-52, 
while the glorious supreme king of kings, the 
supreme lord of kings, the brave and puissant 
great king Achyutar/iya, was governing the 
earth with the recreation of pleasing conversa- 
tions : 

Narayanadeva, the son of T i m m a r a s a|| years are kings or those belonging to the fami- 


grandsons, as long as the moon and sun may 
last.” 

In (discriminating between) giving a grant 
and preserving (the grant of another), preser- 
vation is better than giving; from giving a 
grant a man obtains paradise, but by preserving 
(the grant of another) he attains the sphere of 
A c h y u t a || || ! In this world land that has been 
given to a Brahman is as a sister to all kings, 
who is not to be enjoyed nor to be taken in the 
way of taxes ! The preservation of that 
which has been given by another is twice as 
meritorious as giving in one’s own person ; 
by confiscating the grant of another, one’s own 
grant becomes fruitless ! He is bom for sixty 
thousand years as a worm in ordure, who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another ! As many particles of 
dust as the tears of eloquent Brahmans, fathers 
of families, who weep when they are despoiled 
of their wealth, gather up ; during so many 


of Chinnabhandara, of the lineage of Vasishtha 

• • 7 A O 

and of the ritualistic school of A s v al a y a n a , 


lies of kings, — who, throwing off restraint, take 
away the heritage of Brahmans, — tormented* * § 
having allotted to the avasarasatra of the in (the hell called) K u m b h i p a k a t ! They 


6 


commit the sin of incest with a mother, who seize 


ofBallopura, a Vdda ** which has also the upon any wealth in this Agrahura for the sake 

name of Achy u tar ay a pur a, in the bound- of making complimentary presents, or as taxes, 

aries of (the town of) Harihara which belongs or on account of the protection of the village ! 

to the district of Pandyamidu within the Verithc\\ ‘This general bridge of piety of kings should 

of Uehchaiigi which belongs to the ChdvadiX+ ever be preserved by you’ — thus does Riima- 

of Kotturu, which his master had allotted to chandra make his earnest request to all future 

him for the office of Amarandyaka §§, 


gave 


kings ! May it be auspicious ! 


(the remaining) one share, in the presence of The details of the four boundaries of this 
the god Sri-Hariharadeva, with gifts of gold and 


village are : 


To the east of the village, a tama- 


libations of water, to Visvesvarar a d h y a , rind-tree above a wild fig-tree ; to thej 
the son of Ramachandraradhya of Harihara, of 


of the village . 


No. VII. 


the lineage of Gautama and of the ritualistic 

A 

school ofAsvalayana; and (with it) he gave This is another Vijayanagara inscription, 
a religious charter to the effect that “ In this from Plate Ho. 21 of Major Dixon’s work. 


manner you shall happily enjoy (this village) in 
three shares, in the succession of your sons and 2' 11" broad at Harihar. The emblems at the 


The original is on a stone-tablet T high by 


* A form of deity consisting of Vishnu (Hari) and Siva 
(Hara) combined. 

f The wife of Vishnu. 

X A name of Parvatl, the wife of Siva. 

§ The rising of the asterism Kohini at midnight on the 

eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravana, on which day 
Vishnu became incarnate as Krishna. 

|| Sc. ‘ king Timma.’ 

^ Satrd ^ oblation, charity, asylum or alms-house, 
charitable dining-hall • ( avasava- satra? seems to mean 
an occasional 1 satra 9 . 

^ Another form of c bdda 9 ; see note J page 211. 

1 1 The etymology and meaning of this word are not 

Perhaps we have in it the origin of the Marathi 
retd , a subdivision of a ‘ Tdlukd ? or ‘ Fargand ’. 


1 1 

XX At the present day the meaning of this w'ord is re- 
stricted to ‘ the revenue and police office of a village, in 
which the village -head man and accountant transact their 
business 5 . 

§§ A mar a ndya 1c atana, — the nature of this post is not 
apparent ; amarandyaka is an epithet of Indra as being 
the leader or chief of the immortals. 

‘ The imperishable one 5 , — Vishnu, whose sphere is one 
of greater happiness and of higher rank than the paradise 
of Indra, S varga. 

HIT A play on words is intended here, karagrdhyd 
meaning also to be taken by the hand, i.e. married. 

* Lit., ‘.are cooked. 5 

t The hell in which the wicked are baked like potters’ 
vessels, 1 See note # to line 22 of the text. 
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top of tlie stone are : — In the centre, a ling a ; 
on its right, a priest standing, with the sun 
above him ; and on its left, a representation of 
Basava, with the moon above it. In this in- 
stance the language is Sanskrit throughout. 
The characters are Canarese of the same stand- 
ard as those of the preceding inscription. 

This, again, is an inscription of the time of 
A c h y u t a r a y a, and it is dated in the year of 
the Salivahana Saka 1460 (a. d. 1538-9), the 


Vilambi samvatsara. It records the grant of the 
village of K u n d a v a d a , otherwise known as 
Achyutar a y e n d r a m a 1 1 a p u r a , to the 

god Harihara, by Achyutamallapanna or 
A k k a p a, the minister of A c h y u t a r a y a . 

The orthography of this inscription, as also 
of the preceding, is peculiar in several respects ; 
particularly noteworthy is the insertion of y 
after the compound letter ju in accordance with 
the modern pronunciation, — dny , — of this letter.. 


Transcription.'' 


•k 


[ 1 


7\uT>dcg,j[ 2 




o 

o 






2$ od ja u ^ 


■§)Sj Aa3o 


C3J3 5 ||( j ) o3j3^[ 3 || 




ojZjjccF £>£cti 

<3^n ^ooao^ - 


o 

o 




||( | 










sJ<J O 




0 

0 





<3j$° 



& Ojut^to & u 




f\jd0\r\jC[ 4 J- 




5odcoZj 


O 

o 




rj 








o 




C\J 


||( I ) 7vo3bd[ c ]Z&£ j- 





3^ (^) sa |o|( || ) j)cdoo 


(As) 

d £ o ud ja"#^ (= £> o 

8^FOrf^F83o30SS3nSiB 



O ^ <¥> 

i ) 


a)A- 



7\£)&CdjS) 

ct&odoS 


f\i 




ii 


C‘wt 


5o Soo’drio- 

n J 

^#F5Jsp3f#&[ s ]$/s>5- 




||f | ) odjrog 




raFcdodja 




( £ p)^-0j35n 







^J?n® 


s, 

c\> 



<on joDcrfSaw 

<£J 


t) CC Je) v^02pt)Fi£>^ u o^)0 3 j 


&j JJ §Y» oj Job d; f k}^ for c\Jd) 




ii(i) 


[I0]j5;sra?i3^^ 


tO 


u O 


<d£f &)-dtfjq£jdz 


2) 


v / f j 




£ cdo © 


f\J 


4. 




,o 

v 


c3jz£ 


ODSj2fd[ n] ||f | ) ■^^eajUocdo'd t 


/\ O o 


ddv3o3j?,jo3oc^'d§ ||( Q Ccozi)o^cdo'c\!jti3^jp9 


osj^ssg &83&(dj)&a®c(zSjs^^- 


cf* 

O O 


II ^^o^d^[i2]^jstrae3» 


OT<^odJ^a)e)tio 


do3o^o || o || e?A,^QdJo©i5?^~^cdo7bj- 




(^e)) s ®5 8 






s 


£)d^ 




'■«' c 


3 


3-5 ^ Q & at ?)3b) ( o nJ O ) 2jVF « Sj [ 1 4 ] do 3 


CJ 




odj d ^ 


(Cw/SP 




cdo 


s 


CO 




e^-crao 




oo^dcSjp 


cV 7J 

Q 


l|c|1 

S=i .'(»,)L c fEi 0 ) 


OJ 


c^' n o^‘ 


ab ? |||( | ) 


cdt) 


ttl> 




|j P ^ J O Ij W ^ cp V 0 


A^jTjJO 




So 5 0 oOX)c3jSP^£i33 £ 


iicii do-* 


ci) 


| OldjroCSOn 


ei 










9 J) s 
fve(J 




SSD'D'p 


a SroOarxi 



_ pj 7i 

rs- $ b 



M'p® 


o 

o 


ll°|l( I ) AOf®^ 


SVe^F^ado^ ||C|(|') [i7]^Yp3rdre- 

si || tSjs^js^csaTj^oSop 5? 


ft. 





^[18]^5 


* The lia^s of this inscription being too long for the page, the beginning of each line has been marked by a numeral in 
brackets.— Ed. f ^This is the Canarese genitive plural. 
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•dop) sr 


KrajSo f©ot\0 


<\Ol5 5 e*\J 




ll=ll( I ) 


S)d- 




cvO^JAJt)^ 


C\J 


cxjjoiDe^sSo^djSo^sSS 


jd?o^) t5v0? 

*0 




S)dx}c(rty 



*h$Zjvd&** || [19] 

©r" JjSO 1 |( | j G^v/3^ 


80" e>2^ &oSJOj 




AupssShtfs || o| j ^S~x>. 


5oOSod/\3 jub- 


OTaJ^j'SO 




£^3j^cj5° |o|| ©AjoSDd^Uo 


pj 




[2l]S9£tfWio 


0\J cSje) cd t) lJj o 


0 


Rj gJ3? 

cp ^ 


CVaO ^r" Ck-\0 






£| sS JS 3 £> S ' 1 1 C 1 1 rv^ Kf 5 q So J3 o 


ori 


cdodja^^rer^l^^^oSjouf | jc&aoT^o^^o^rfskj^ So^ jrioj^js^^c[22]Si^criJ 


Ci^#50Uj<Ng 

djoo's^^ ||o|| es^rsd a roofed j 


^J3 3&JWJ3 odo Q Fro do 


^i- NWJ^^ ||(|j 


°A? 


dood^£i;d,3 ||o|| £re£;^[23]ab 


0^ 


§)3J7\&'do 


A^(ra^)l^rgO^I)-dOT5f|^ |||J ) 




oj Jti hy <2 ^ 


Ajp^v B ^ 3 1 ) c 3 j ^ 3^ r ^0^o)odj 


OvJ 


ip 


\ 


SoQ- 


[24] oo^ 0 ^ 2-3 ||[ | j ^^0^2 








rjo^djo 


evd o^pS?c^o 3 jo 

So ^ ^ ^ 


Cv ^ O 




(£v cpcjjO 


7\^j £>J O 


corf ' F* r\j 

OJ 




LoO 


||(0 


?8 


(? ?3 $) so [ 2 5 ] sys^r j 


jc/‘ Gi \ i- 


LJ 


£^25^0 


£iddj3S,«o || idjadod^rj'Sa'so 


rddjs^j^o mi) SoSSoU^JsdoS^ETa 


do33'a^ja73[26]djaB , adooax)Sj^o* || cdo&OAOoS^adjs^^rjfd^Yo fOKk^o 


as 


i\J so 


Aj 

||(0 


p^jcooo^jo^o 

* *A 


[27 ] fte^Zjp^cioodoo^o 1 1 .03^ TO^^S)JcdOcdj^o 


9. 


CvCJ 

$ 


cd"t)Zj of do)- 

OVK * r j/ 


OJo^Jo^^O ||^|^ (\J >^r"^ Je> JjQ c^OcOjD 


A 


^ J sjJ 0 


dJnsOTcSopod.doii's TjrioDoS 

t> ' J 

■tf&o 


Sjjodoo 1 1 (' | ) ^js^jddo 


rodo^,aj ( !?rooodooo^odoo)[2S] so || sor^sdo- 

d^Zo tilo i!d orfj 2t; r 29 ] - 


o5r3vcdo«)dooo 


do^^dddp *(^)d ^(^)3^odo ^d’Ldo ||o||(|) &^°^ s 


CO 





^i^4 ro (i ro 


^O 


7\^)oSj 


S)^ c3js 5 [ 30 ] & o3o^ 




ajJsajo[^js^f ] 


S)cjt) ' 
0^> 


^^JS^c^atordo^j || ( | ) So oio?g33i)rf ojjc^jg^utj^^irfo^s ||( | ) 


[31 ] ® ^ 


<>J 




StJcJcO® 


?j jOUt) co Jot a 4 


Translation. 

Reverence to Sri- H a r i h a r a ! Reverence to 
S a m b li n j who is made beautiful , &c. ! May th at 
body of Hariliara, whicli is made auspicious by 
the side-glances of I n d i r a J and tlie daughter § 
of the mountain, confer prosperity upon the 
three worlds ! May that god ||, who destroyed 
the race of the demons, protect the whole world ; 
and the mighty Siva, who humbled the pride of 
Kandar p a ; and (the two conjointly in the 
form of) Harihara, who was the cause of alarm 


to L a h k a * *, who cut short the intention of the 

leaderff of the K u r u s , who is preeminent in the 

% _. 

world, who destroyed T rip u r aJJ, who slew him 
who§§ was the terror and the death of the three 
worlds, and who was like G uh a || || in making ax 


1 

X 


end of those (demons) who had pervaded the 

When they were quarrelling in love, 


universe 


l 


the ‘lord of the daughter of the mountain here 
performed obeisance to appease Bhav a n i *{[§[, 
and, for fear lest the lotuses which were her feet 
should commence to close their buds, bore (upon 


o? 


* In tlie original this line commences with the 



a^jcpgD, but has marks of erasure over them ,* the lett 
^93 are then repeated as I have given them above. 


t The vowel, — c 6 ’, — is clear ; the consonant only is ille 
gible in the original. 

X A name of Sri or Lakshmi. , 

§ Parvati, the daughter of the mountain Himalaya. 

II Vishnu or Hari. 

IT Kamadeva. 


** Simhaladvipa or Ceylon, or the chief town of that 
island, the stronghold of the demon PAvana. 

ft Duryodhana, whose chief object in life was to destroy 
or ruin his cousins, the Panda va princes, but whose efforts 
were frustrated by Vishnu as Krishna. 

t+ Three strong cities of a demon destroyed by Siva, of 
gold, silver, and iron, in the sky, air, and earth. 

§§ Probably Havana is intended. 

HU Karttikeya, the god of War. 

. Tlf Parvati. 
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his forehead) a slender streak of the moon ! 
May that lotus which is the face of Harihara 
confer prosperity, which was reproved with her 


side- glances hy the jealous daughter 


of the 


mountain, when he peeped at the high nipple of 
the breast of Hama*, which was hidden under 
the end of her garment that shone like the fall- 
ing rays of a digit of the moon ! 

This king Achyutadevaraya reigns 

'w 

gloriously, with the semblance of half the radiant 
disc of the rising sun or of the full-moon ; and 
his wonderful fame, filling the three worlds, 


/ p 

era of the Saka established by Salivahana and 

arrived at by the computation of the sky, the sys- 
tems of philosophy, the number four, and the moon, 
in the month Karttika, on the full-moon, in the 
bright fortnight, on the day of the sonff of the 
moon, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, 

that same king Achyutamahiirayamal. 

lapanna, —who was prudent and' clever and 
intellectual and virtuous and pious and true 
of speech and resolute in his religious vows and 
very compassionate to Brahmans and gods, and 
who followed the path of religion, and who was 


resembles the two opened portions of the egg of amiable and noble-minded and w T ell acquainted 

Brahma. f Who is more compassionate than with all good accomplishments and learned, and 

king Achyuta?; for, without delay he effects who had the title of A k k a p a , and who ex- 

the relief (from poverty or trouble) of his friends celled in virtue and was well acquainted with 

who are sincerely attached to him, whereas it the writings on morality and ever busied himself 

was only in consideration of long service that in religion, and who had acquired the authority 

H a r i, though he also is Achyuta, conferred final of the king over all the Agrahdras and the tern- 

emancipation upon Vyasa and his other friends. pies of the Brahmans who dwelt at the village 

He is ennobled with the titles of ‘ The glorious of Harihara, — being instigated by him, in order 

supreme king of kings, the supreme lord of to increase the religious reputation of his master 

kings, the conqueror of the M u r urayasj, he king Achyuta, gave, for as long as the moon 

who is terrible to other kings, he who is a very and stars might last, the village of Kunda- 

v a cl a , which yielded all kinds of grain and to 
And while king Achyuta was ruling the which he gave also the pleasing and famous name 

of Achyutarayendramallapura, in the Ventheya 
tamallapanna, who was a jewel-mine of of Uclicliahgi, in the delightful country of Pand- 
the quality of compassion, was employed in all 

the affairs of king Achyutadevaraya; he Sebanuru, to the 1ST. of the village of Salakatte, 

having attained prosperity by good actions which to the E. of the village of Batiti, and to the S. 

were produced by his worship of Girisa% his of the herdsmen’s station of Yaragunte, together 

mind behaved like a bee to the lotuses which with its buried treasure and water and stones 

are the feet of him** who carries on his diadem and everything that accrues and Akshim J J and 


Sultan § among Hindu kings’. 


whole world; — The fortunate king|| Achyu- 


yanaclu, — situated to the W. of the village of 


the young moon. 

And this same king A c h y u t a m a 1 1 a p a n - 


whatever has become or may become property 
and all its many a §§ lands and all its taxes 


known to (the god) Harihara, — who is the abiding- 
his timid request to the king his master, saying place of the lotuses which are the hearts of the 

I will bestow a grant in order to obtain the assemblage of ascetics, who is the great spirit, 

fame of religious merit”, straightway gave in 

perpetuity the fertile village that is called Sri- 
Kundavaclato Harihara, who is the husband is cleansed from all worldly strife, who is the 

c* a i -* ■*. .. * 

enemy of Mura||||, who is the preserver of the 
In the year called Yilambi, belonging to the three worlds and the effecter of creation and 


who abounds with innumerable good qualities, 
who is as radiant as a crore of suns, whose body 


of Sri and of the daughter of the mountain. 


* Lakshmi. 


t The mundane egg, the universe. 


X This is one of the usual titles of the Vijayanagara 
kings, but I do not know who the Mururayas were ; ‘ Muni’ is 
given in Prof. Monier Williams’ Dictionary as the name of 
a country, but with no further specification. ["Were they 
Maravar P — Ed.] 

§ Suratmna in the text, line 11, is a corruption of 
‘ Sultdn : 

|| Here and further on the title c king’ is applied to 
Achyu tamallapanna only to denote high rank and dicr^ty : 
* noble’ would be a better translation, if not too free. ° 


If Siva, 
** Siva 


c the lord of the mountain.’ 


on Wednesday’. 


TV The planet Budha or Mercury, — i. e. 

The meaning of this term is not known to such Pandits 
as I have been able to consult ; it is given by Prof. Monier 
Williams as one of the eight conditions or 'privileges at- 
tached to landed property . 

§§ Many a, — lands either altogether exempt from taxa- 
tion or liable to only a trifling quit-rent. 

A demon slain by Vishnu as Krishna. 
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the destruction of all created things, who dwells 
on the bank of the river T u h g a b h a d r a , who 


does not specify, dated in the year of the 
Yudhishthira Saka 168, and two others at JB a la- 


C 1 ] «fr r rt fa r r r 

C 2 ] R r r RT : 


Transcription. 


^T*T: 


[ii] 


<Tfj 


ir 


is the supreme spirit, who surpasses everything gamve purporting to belong to the reign of 

in his merits, who is eternal, and who is good, Y udhishthira himself. 

the said village being devoted to the perpetual Transcription. 

oblation which is offered up at noon- tide and [1] sjft R up fiy r r r r p. [j| J qjj qp 

to the purpose of the charitable feeding of [2] 5 ^*^. 3 RR? R ( ?n 3 : ) SRr RF R- 

Brahmans. May it continue victoriously, with- r , . r ^ . R 

; ' . ' M VRTRIT: [|] R Rl RR R R R *R Rr R RRU 

At thf command of the king, the learned * l." ] „ 3™- 

Madhhlo who has the name of Mallauara- 3OT StoPST «f- 


[3] ¥¥pTi: 


[|] 


"SIT --it IT ( RT1 R 


TRi¥R 


[5] rspJT 


RRR1RR 


XTO-C - * ^ • • rn-| ___ /%V \ 

dhya ; who repeats the hymns and prayers of VTRilR(R) 

• r ' / ~ i -■ ■. - ^ — — mm 


RRRKRiRf 


^irrrfr^re 

RiiRRRT 


the Yajurveda ; the son of Timmanaradhya ; 


l“] ri rt rt rqrr sirr r r r w 


born in the family of Kotisa,— composed the l 8 J RRrRRTFRT 


STRT «ftRTU 

•13RR RiRfsr- 

ITL Rf- 

# 

TR N1R- 

RFR- 

RW°ffRTR§- 


verses in this charter. 


No. VIII. 


L J J RRR: 
[ ] °] RRRF 

[■ ll ] if 3T fi 


RiRRRRRRR: 

faiTRRRR: 


rarfs 


rrtrtri 


This is from No. 10 of the photographs of cop- L 11 ] 4 Tf Tr 

per- plate inscriptions at the end of Maj or Dixon’s C 12 ] RtfR 

collection. The original belongs to the B h i m a- 
n a k a 1 1 i Math a* near Tirthahalli iu Maisur. ^i3j 

I publish this inscription chiefly as a curiosity, jy.pj ^ f 
for it is manifestly a forgery. It purports to rp--. 


r ir rrrt rr ffr ?rr t t V vr R- 


RRrRIJFrfRRRRT R 

Second Plate, first side. 




[13 ] RrKi RRfRT ( for 

C 14 ] PL R RT AT RF R RR 2 RF R fFRR- 

L 15 ] 5TRRTNR 


fRR- 

3 TR R ( LR ) FR AT R f - 


b ! to f , totk r vf [i«] ^ (»)«* % « 3 - 


grandson of Yudhishthira of the Malta bhd rata , 
and is dated in the year of the Yudhishthira Saka 


C 1 ?] rf% 


RR 


R R: Ri RF I K 1R PT RA 


* ' ’ riffl tt. rr§ 

89, the Plavanga samvatsara.f The real clato y '^ r 

of it cannot be fixed; hat the style is modern, (^T:) 


£RRrR 


.RfRR 




and the characters are almost the same as those [“°^ Ri R 
of the present Balbodh alphabet. The language R L 


sTRRRfRRRRRTR- 


L fR R (R Rf R) RfdrRRRP 




r m °r 


is Sanskrit, and the inscription covers part of C 22 ] y R R R[ R rRvTRRF R 1ST R 

the inner side of the first plate, both sides , L 23 ] R ( R ) R ^R 3 R RV R 2 PI f (f ) R ( Sf ) R 

of the second plate, and part of the inner side C 2 ' 1 ] RRT% (l^) RH (t) R (t) ITR a R R 5T R- 
of the third plate. It says, if nothing more, a [25] ct[^-r(r for fyT) R FT PT TR R R R 5T IT RT- 


of the second plate, and part of the inner side C 2 ' 1 ] R R r% ( R & ) T IT (t) R (t) IT RT 


good deal for the power of the Brahman priest- [2GJ 
hood at the time when it ivas fabricated, and very 
little for the intelli gcnce of the reigning king 




RfRTR 


whom it was intended to deceive by means of it. 


Second Plate, second side. 


(t)rf-r- 


Forgeries of the same type as the present j- 2 s] 


[27] RR * ( R : ) IR i IRRTf R 




would seem to be somewhat common in the 
neighbourhood of Maisur. Nos. 1 and 4 of 


I.R iRf RT fR 


[29] R RrV (RR) R 
[3°] rirrrr(r) 




Major Dixon’s photographs of copper-plates, — ^ ' ’ s . .. 

the former at Anantapur, and the latter at 3 J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W 
S u r a b , in Maisur, — purport to belong to tlie PfTR RRl ftR [ 3 

• ^ x O rr>.^n / \ 


RflR^RR 




TR 

RR- 

3^- 

R- 

rrr(^t)r- 


time 


[33] RTRRLRr (Pi) 


Rim: 


[|] 


indistinct and mutilated, and I cannot give the RFTTR^r (RT ) 


R 


tni(t)^rrir 


contents in detail. And Dr. Buchanan men- 


C 35 ] 








tionsj an inscription, the locality of which he t 36 ^ 


* ‘ Matha.\ a religious college , monastery. 

ilntG is, of course, long anterior to tlie introduction 
or the Vrihaspatichakra or cycle of sixty su 7hvatsa/ras . 

t Journey through- MuisUr, Ccmara, and Malabar, vol. 
-II, p. 362. 

§ RRTRRTR is intended. 

IT Tlie remainder of this plate, about one-third of the 


whole, is blank, having never been engraved; but the 
construction runs on naturally from this word to the 
first line of the next plate, and accordingly nothing seems 
to have heen omitted here. 

* The words should precede rTSf^PN, hut 

they have been omitted in the original. 

f is intended. * 
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[37] w <[[% I (ll) |)5S3B-dsd* [||] 


[38] HTf^(^|)Tr 


^qr^r 


[ I ] SHTc^r- 


[39] jj- Tf qr Tf IT 

[40] i 

[41] 




T- 



'O 


fNTTirg fcft) I^ET- 


q^cwr q?KN 


*q- 


[42] yyr 

Pv-qv nvrf ii Eqvr 

qrW 


Third Plate, inner side. 


[43] IrttJ 

fqqqvi i § 


[44] ^ 


qft- 


'J 


[45] prftg; [||] ar^HT 


^)itr jjt 


[46] ^(5t«r H 3 


[l] 




qqr 


[47] grtr 

[48] qfT^qr: 

[49] q[ 

[so] 

P 1 ] qrt (far fa:) 


HT V: 


II 

fRf ftT 


qft 


T: 

fa - gr' qt 


*q 4 q et- 
q^qvr 

T i% (£i) - 

«rr t- 


ll 


Translation . 

Reverence to S r i- G a n a, d li i p a t i ! May tlie 
four arms of' Hari protect you, which are of a 
dark colour like a cloud, which are rough from 
being rubbed by the string of the bow S a r ii - 
g a **, and which serve as pillars to support the 
pavilion of the three worlds ! 

Hail ! In the victorious and glorious Yu- 
dliiskthira Saka, in the eighty-ninth year called 
Plavahga, in the month Saliasyaf t, on the day 
of the new r -moon, on Wednesday, the king Sri- 
Janamejaya , — the glorious supreme king of 
great kings ; the supreme lord of kings ; he who 
was endowed with valour and puissance ; he who 
was born in the race of Kuru and in the lineage of 
V aiy aghrapjida ; he w r ko -was enthroned at the city 
ofKishkindhyanagari; he who protected 
the rites of all castes and of all the stages of life, — 
made a grant of landJJ in the sacred locality 
called Y r i k 6 d a r a k s h e t r a of the city of 
S i t a p u r a which is in the south country, on 
account of the worship of (the god) Sitarama 
who had been propitiated by Kaikayanatha, the 
holy disciple of Garudavahanatirtha, of the 
religious college of the band of the saints belong- 
ing to those parts, (as follows) : 

* Perhaps ‘the holy boar 5 (Vishnu), is in- 

tended. 

t This letter, — — was at first omitted in the original 
and then inserted below the line. 

X The word was at first omitted in the original and 
then inserted above the line. 

§ In the original this stop is inserted between the ^ and 
the ^ of 

This character, as written in the original, requires only 


“ In the sacred locality of the band of saints, 
which was presided over by my great-grandfather 
Yudkishtliira, and the details of the four 
boundaries of which are : — On the E., to the 
W. of the T u h g a b h a d r a which (at that place) 
flows to the north ; on the S., to the N. of the 
confluence of rivers which is called the con- 
fluence of the hermitage of Agastya ; on the 
W., to the E. of the Pashfinanadi §§ ; and on 
the N., to the S. of the Bhinnanadi, — in order 
that my parents may attain the world of 
Vishnu, — in the presence of the god Hari- 
hara, at the time of an eclipse, with gifts of 
gold, and with libations of the water of the 
Tuftgabhadr a , I, of my own free will, have 
given into the hands of ascetics, (to he enjoy- 
ed) by the succession of your disciples as long 
as the moon and sun may last, the sacred 
locality of the band of saints which is situated 
within these limits, together with its hidden 
treasure and water and stones and everything 

that accrues and Alcsliim and whatever has 

# 

become or may become property, and with 
the proprietorship of the glory (of the eight 
sources of enjoyment). 55 

The witnesses to this act of piety are : — The 
sun, the moon, the wind, fire, the sky, the earth, 
the waters, the heart, the mind, and day, and 
night, and the morning- and the evening-twi- 
light, and Dharma 
man! Srwdraha.^ In (discriminating between) 
giving a grant and preserving &c. ! The preser- 
vation of that which has been given by another is 
twice &c. ! (Let each one say to himself), — Land 
given by myself is to be regarded as a daughter, 
and land given by a father as a sister, and land 
given by another as a mother ; one should 
abstain from land that has been bestowed ! He, 
•who is 'mean enough to confiscate that which 
has been given by himself, is viler than that 
which is vomited forth by other low animals, 
but not by dogs ! He is born for sixty thousand 
years as a worm in ordure, who takes away the 
portion of a Brahman, whether it has been 
given by himself or by another ! 


UjXi. VI » VXAXXAijj 

, know the behaviour of a 


one curve more, in tlie lower part, to convert it from rr into 


cfT- 


** The bow of Vishnu.. 


ft Pausha. 


XX SrfjanamSjay db M/pa h * * * * 1: ri ta b lift d tin a s d - 
dhanand, — there is no separate verb with the nominative 
case S rij aname jay ability cth. The construction is wrong 
in Sanskrit grammar, but it is a translation of the Canarese 
idiom Srijan cimtijayabhlkpanu mddida bhuddnas d d luinavu . 


§§ c The rocky river. 5 



Yama. 


TTT See note # to line 37 of the text. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON KHANDESH. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C. S. 

41 

(Continued from p. 110.) 

The Kathkaris* are found in the forests the settled races and the “ pucka junglies,” in 
of the west or north. They are all of the D h o r addition to their own position as water-bearers, 


division and eat beef. 


fishers, and ferrymen. They are particularly 


The Par war is of Khiindesli are identical numerous in the east and south, where they 
in all respects with those of the Deklian. generally hold the inferior offices of village 

as police, those of the J a g 1 i a or general watch- 
man, T a r a 1 or gate-ward, and T a 1 a b d e , or 
The most peculiar are a set of people called | sentry of the village chcmri ; and also that of the 
the M a g a r S h i k a r i s, who spend their lives 


The Wandering Tribes are much the same 
in the Deldian. 


village Havildar who answers to the Chougule of 
wandering up and down the large rivers fishing, the Dekhan, being the head of the village police 
especially for crocodiles. Their procedure is to under the pdf Us, in whose absence he is respon- 
get the crocodile into some pool having narrow 
outlets, which they stop with large and strong- 
nets. If they mark one in at night, they light and far cooler and steadier. They are also 


sible for order. These K o 1 i s are often great 
shikaris, as skilful in woodcraft as the B hills, 


fires and watch the pool till daylight. 

The M a nBh a w a s are a religious sect 'who 


tolerable cultivators, less given to crime than 
most castes of this sort, and withal a fine manly 


wear black garments and beg about, but have set of fellows, physically and morally. They 

now generally settled down to trade and agri- do not, however (on account of their inferior 

culture. I am not aware of their special tenets, numbers and less troublesome character), attract 
but they seem to he unpopular amongst orthodox nearly so much attention as the next race on 
Hindus. A guru of this sect, named Ajiba, 
exercised considerable influence at the court of 


the list, the B h i 1 1 s. $ 

I have not seen the results of the last census 
Indor during the corrupt period of the regency of Kbandesh, but I hope some officer now serv- 

of Tula si B a i , after Yeshwantrao Holkar ing there will correct, if necessary, the rough 

had become insane. estimate which was current when I was in that 

A peculiar race of drovers called Kanades district, viz. that the B hills numbered 150,000 

sometimes visit the western forests of Kbandesh, souls, or about ten per cent, of the whole popn- 

tliough their proper pastures are in the north- lation of Kbandesh, including the three south- 
west corner of the Deklian. They appear to be -western talukas, since transferred to Nasik. 

descended from Dr a vidian immigrants, but have This estimate, however, allowed for several 

no tradition to that effect and no special lan- races who are not true B li 11 Is , .or, as they call 

themselves, “ Bhill Kaiks” or Naik lok.” Sir 

than most -wandering herdsmen, and resem- John Malcolm, in his work on Central India, 


guage. They are more civilized and respectable 


ble more the Marathfi cultivators. In parts of quotes a legend by which the descent of the 
the Nasik district they have taken entirely to Bhllls of those parts is traced to the union of 
agriculture. They have a peculiar breed of black Mahadeva with a wood-nymph who relieved 
and white cattle called Hatkar, much prized and comforted him when alone and weary in 
in the Kohkan for their strength and spirit, the forest. She bore him a large family, of 
though not large. They worship Krishna as whom one turned out a scamp, and was accord- 


the divine herdsman, and take good care of their 
cattle, and are altogether a good sort of folk. 

Under the head of Hill or Forest Tribes, how- 
ever, we find much that is new and interesting 
in this district. 

There are very few Ramusis, the B h i s t i 
K o 1 i sf taking their intermediate place between 

* See Ind . Ant. vol. III. p. 189. 
t Vide ante, vol. II. p. 76. 


ingly kicked out into tlie jungles, which have 
ever since been the patrimony of his descend- 
ants, the Bhllls. In KMndesk, however, I 
have never met with this or any similar legend ; 
and, as far as I could discover, the Bhllls there 
look upon themselves as Autochthones. I 

believe they are several times mentioned in 

— ^ ‘ ' ~ 

+ Vide ante, vol. II. pp. 148, 201, 217, 251; vol. III. 
pp. 110, 178, 180, 186, 189, 222, 224, 228, 339. 
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range in the south-west 
Challsgam 


Sanskrit writings, bnt am not in a position to 
give chapter and verse. Throughout Central 
and Southern Khandesh they are village watch- 
men and shikaris, and paid labourers for the 
cultivating and trading castes ; often, indeed, 

v 

under our “Beign of Law,” reduced to a state 
of personal slavery or little better, and living 
under a yoke of stamped paper that enters into 
the soul of the poor demi- savage as bitterly 
as could fetters of iron. In the S a t p u r a moun- 
tains to the north and the dense low-lying 
forests of the -west they form often the whole 
population of remote jungle villages. To the 
east and south-east they give place to the K o 1 i 
in the plains, and in the hills to the Tarvi, but 
to the north-east they run on quite into British 
Nimar, and how much further I know not. They 
are numerous along that part of the S a t m a 1 a 

which lies between 
and the great gap of Manmar 
through which the G. I. P. Bailway runs, and 
in that direction they extend as far south as 
the Puna District, but keeping (as far as my 
limited knowledge of the Nasik and Ahmad - 
nagar Collectorates allows me to state) rather 
to the plains than to the Sahyadri Hills, in 
which, I fancy, the presence of a much superior 
aboriginal race, the HillKolis, leaves little room 
for them. Among a people thus scattered over 
a country nearly as large as Ireland, and sub- 
ject to considerable variety of climate and 
nourishment,* there are naturally various types 
of appearance and even of character. 

The B li i 1 1 s of the Sahyadri and Satmala 
are generally much superior in physique, 
features, and intelligence to those of the Safc- 
puras and Central Khandesh, and in the ranks 
of the Bhill Corps at Dharamgam one may see, 
amongst dwarfish figures surmounted by faces 
which almost suggest the African, many well- 
built men, and even some tall and handsome 
ones with regular features and wavy hair. 

Like most Indian races, whether Aryan or 
aboriginal, they are divided into Mias or fami- 
lies having different surnames, but they don’t 
mention these often, except in the case of the 
“ Mewas Chiefs” of the west, who are always 
spoken of by their family names of’Wasuwa, 
Walvi, Parvi, &c. 

Probably no race in this Presidency has given 


more trouble to reduce to order, considering 
its numbers. The Marathas, never tolerant of 
forest tribes, appear to have treated the B h i 1 1 s 
like wild beasts, and the latter seem to have 
heartily accepted the position, the result of 
which was a W'ar of raids and dacoities on the 
one side, and extermination by all possible 
means on the other. The favourite manoeuvre 
of the Marathi! leaders was to humbug their 
simple adversaries into coming in to make peace, 
and ratify the treaty with a grand carouse. 
“You know, Siiheb,” said a Blnll in narrating 
one of these coups, “ that our people can never 


* I remember a party of Bhills who committed a murder 
in Puna being “ spotted” as wanderers from Khandesh by 


resist an offer of liquor.” The invariable * grace 
after meat’ of the entertainment was a whole- 
sale massacre of the unsuspecting and in- 
toxicated savages,— generally by precipitating 
them over a cliff or into wells. A race ac- 
customed for several generations to regard these 
tactics as the main characteristic of organized 
government and civilized society might be ex- 
pected to give trouble to the first British officers 
who came into contact with them. Accordingly 
the early history of Khandesh as a British 
district is one long record of devastating raids 
and fruitless pursuits varied with an occasional 
skirmish or execution. The Bhills derived great 
advantage from the natural wildness of parts of 
the country, the desolation to which all of it 
had been reduced by serving as a cockpit for 
the later wars, of the Maratlia empire, and the 
deadly unhealthiness of the jungle posts. 

Of one of these, N awapur, there is a legend 
that after a certain detachment had been there 
for a few' months the native civil official in 
charge carted in their arms and accoutrements 
to head-quarters with a brief and naive report 
that the men were £ lchalus jhdle ’ (expended) ; 
and even now native subordinates often resign 
when ordered there on duty. This state of 
things was finally terminated by the raising 
of the Khandesh Bhill Corps, and the adoption 
of measures to induce the Bhills to £ come in’ 
for pardon and settle down to such cultivation 
as they could manage, in which the chief mover 
was the late General (then Captain) Outram, 
whose name is still famous among the people 
of Khandesh, and connected with a heap of 

doubt justify some 

euhemerist of the future in proving him to be 

_ . ^ wmmm ^ 

the remains of their dinner, wliieli contained food not en- 
tering into the diet of the local dangerous classes. 


legends which, will no 
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a Solar hero. From his time till now most of 


cutting and 


carrying timber, firewood, and 


the district has had peace ; but every now and bamboos; collecting lac and forest fruits ; and 
then indications appear that the old spirit has the unremitting pursuit of almost every creature 


not quite died out. 


that hath life. They do not eat monkeys, 


In 1857-8 a Bhill named Kaj i Sing raised a and I have never myself known them to eat 

considerable force of rebels and plunderers in beef, but have every reason to believe that those 

the north, and was only put down after a sharp of the remoter forests do so. With these ex- 

action fought at Amba Pain, in the Sliada ceptions almost everything is fish to the Bhill’s 
Taluka; and within my own memory the dif- net. I have seen them eat the grub of the 

ferences of Bhill Chiefs with neighbouring Native Tusseh-silk moth; and their resources in the 

States have three times threatened considerable 
disturbances. The last and most serious occa- eluding the bitter roots of certain water-lilies ; 

sion was when the Gaikwad was put in posses- and the fruit even of the pimped - tree (Ficus 

sion, in 1870, of a certain disputed territory religiosa). They have a saying of their own, 


vegetable kingdom are equally extensive, in- 


called the W aj pur Taraf, lying between the 
Nesu and Tapti rivers, which his officials imme- 


“ If all the world were to die of hunger, the 
Bhill would remain,” wdiich has a double mean- 


diately proceeded to administer in a manner ing,— alluding firstly to their omnivorous palates, 

that soon produced a state of things amounting and secondly conveying a meaning like that of 

to open rebellion in his territory, and organized the Border motto “Thou shalt want ere I 

mosstrooping in the adjacent parts of ours. For want.” They use the pike, sword, and match- 

the rest, the Bhill, if let alone and unexposed lock, but their distinguishing weapon is the 

to the corrupting influences of civilization, is a bow, which those of the hills draw with some 

good fellow enough, honest except for occasional effect. The bow and arrow is the mark of a 

dacoities undertaken under pressure of hunger Bhill on any document. They have no separate 

or from gaiete cle cceur (like French wars), constructed language, but possess a peculiar 

truthful, generous and cheerful, and even at vocabulary of their own, which they are rather 

times industrious in a spasmodic way. His shy of imparting to any one else ; and though 


childish unsteadiness 


I have sometimes imagined that I had got hold 


and a considerable taste for country spirits ; but of peculiar words, I always found them in the 
the race is certainly improvable. Major Forsyth 


end traceable to other languages. The words 


has recorded a similar opinion from observation Nilog, Nadag, and Nargi, meaning ‘a bear,’ occur 

in Nimar. It is hardly necessary to add that among all the hill-tribes of the Dekhan, and are 

this race have new exercised any organized not specially Bhill. One or two officers have 

government. The rr.vvv chiefs of the “ Dang” at different times made notes of such words- 

O i J . o 

and “Mewas” States are indeed B hills, The Bliills seldom ride, even on ponies ; a few 


though they “ make-believe very much indeed” were enlisted into a cavalry regiment at Malegam 

to bo Rajputs ; but they are merely captains of some years ago, but they mostly deserted. As 

bands of thieves crystallized and localized into infantry, however, they are capable of a certain 

so-called states by our conquest of the country, amount of discipline ; and the bravery, endur- 

the troubles immediately preceding which had ance, and fidelity of the Khfmdesh Bhill Corps 

enabled them to acquire a certain amount of have been long approved, while two generations 

of good living have improved the descendants of 
Ontram’s first recruits into a very fine race. 


predatory power. 

The B h 5 1 1 s cultivate in a fashion ; and as 
there is much good waste land available they and their hospital is perhaps a solitary instance 
use the plough, and are not often reduced among military medical establishments of the 
(within Khandesh proper) to the rude agricul- complete absence of a certain class of diseases 


ture of the kumri * system. Where they can, 
they often shift not only their fields but their 
villages. But their characteristic industries are 
those connected with their beloved jungles, 


* 

I 


Iii Western Khandosh there are three races 
often confounded with B hills, but holding 
themselves separate and superior. The first are 
the G a w i <1 s or M a w aclias, whom I suspect 


* Kumrt or Bhalt is the Daluja of the Central Provinces, and consists in cutting down and burning the jungle and 
sowing in the ashes. 
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to be akin to the K o lx s of the Sahyudri, and 
would derive their name from a contraction of 
mdioaldche (sc. lok), ‘ men of the sunset.’* They 
are chiefly confined to the high plateaux of the 
Pimpalner Talukii, forming the northernmost 
outworks of the Sahyadri range- They are 
rather tall and fair as compared with the other 
aboriginal tribes of Khiindesh ; not very numer- 
ous, and live chiefly by cultivation ; rude 
enough, but improvable ; they are a quiet, well- 
behaved people, get drunk a little at times, tell 
the truth in inverse ratio to their prosperity 
and civilization, and seldom take Government 
service. They bury their dead, and often the 
deceased’s personal property with him. 

The Konkanis rank below the G a w i d s , 

I 

inhabit the same country, and resemble them in 
their way of living, but are dark and short, and 
more like the T h a k u r s+ of the Koiikan in ap- 
pearance than any other caste. They are, how- 
ever, a much more settled race than the latter, 
and use the plough, which the Thakurs seldom 
do. They say their ancestors came from the 
Koiikan at some long-forgotten period. They 
bury their dead, and erect in their memory 
monolithic square pillars, sometimes as much as 
eight feet high above ground. They don’t often 
take service or leave their villages, but many of 
them, as of the Giiwids, are paiils. Neither 
of these have any distinctive dialect. 

The Pauryas inhabit the north-western 
corner of the district between the crest of the 
Satpuras and the Narmada river. They are & very 
wild and shy race, but simple and well-behaved 
enough. They call themselves Paurya Bhill, 
Paurya Naik, and Paurya Koli indif- 
ferently, but to my eye resemble in appearance 
the sea-Kolis of the Koiikan. The men wear 
peculiar silver earrings with a square drop, the 
women huge necklaces of small pewter “ bugle” 
beads. I have on a former occasion described 
the peculiarities of their dialect (Incl. Ant. vol. 
III. p. 250). The Tar vis are, in Khiindesh, 
a mixed race produced partly by conversion of 
Bhills to Islam, and partly by miscegenation of 
Bhills and Musalmans, — a cross which shows 
very plainly on their features. They are a 
little more civilized than the Bhills, but their 
knowledge of Islam may be judged of from the 
fact that the greater number do not know 


enough, of a prayer to say over an animal that 
is being slaughtered. In Khiindesh proper they 
are nearly always attached to a village of settled 
races, of which they are sometimes the watch- 
men : but in British Nirnlir they are occasionally 
the only inhabitants of forest villages ; e.g. of 

the two “ Hatti States’ ’ of J a m t i and G a d h i 

(each of which consists of a single village). 
They are tolerable shikaris , but bad cultivators, 
and in a general way combine the faults of both 

races. The late Major Forsyth attaches to 
the word T ii r v i the signification of ‘ hereditary 
watchman.’ After much inquiry from the best 
authorities, I cannot find that it is ever used in 
that sense in Khiindesh, or in any other than that 
which I have given above; but that most accu- 
rate and acute observer must have had grounds 
for his statement, and it is probable that they 
have adopted the name of an office as that of 

their race, just as the true Bhills delight in call- 
ing themselves “ Naiks,” a purely official name. 
Major Forsyth calls this caste “Muhammadan 
Bhills,” and gives them a very bad character. 
They are very ready to take any service, are 
still rather given to theft, and were formerly great 
robbers. I remember an old Tilrvi pointing 
out to me a deep glen in the Hatti hills with 
the remark “Many’s the good herd of cattle 
I’ve hidden there in old days.” They use the 
sword and matchlock, seldom the bow. 

The Me w a 1 1 i s are not inhabitants of Khan- 

I * 

desh proper, but the tradition of their advent 
in the Satmala hills bordering on it is so 
curious that I stretch a point to bring them in 
here. They are Musalman mountaineers from 
M e w a t , in Central India, and say that Alamgir 
Padshah imported them to garrison the forts and 
hold the passes about A j a n t a , where they 
inhabit fifty villages in the hills and forests. 
They are a very wild people, and extremely 
rough of speech, but honest and brave, and 
physically tall, strong and active, though as 
ugly of visage as a pack of satyrs. They live 
by rough cultivation and v r ood-eutting. 

The Bhilai a s J are a crossed race between 
f.TifiB hill s and nn.stfi-TTinrlns. Thev are found 


mostly in the Satpuras, where they live by 
cultivation and wood-cutting, and are not re- 
markable for anything but their persistent 
assertion of superiority to the Bhills. A Bhi- 


* Vide Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 187- 


f Vide vol. III. p. 189. 


t See Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 208. 
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lain pupil once told me liis village contained 
u thirty houses of our people, and twenty huts 
of Bhills;” but it needed the eye of faith to 
see any difference in the architecture, which was 
all of the ancient British, or wattle-and-dab 
order. 

TheNahars live in the Satpura jungles 
bordering on Holkar’s Nimar. They are said 
to be close akin to Bhills, but some of them at 
least are Mu sal mans. They are not numerous^ 
and I never met them but once. 

There are some G o n d s who are wandering 
cowherds, and have their head-quarters chiefly 
about Chfilisgfuh. They speak Marathi, at least 
to other people, and don’t seem to keep up any 
connexion with Gondwana. 

The Mus al mans resemble those of the 
Dekhan, but are more lazy and debauched. 
Jews, Christians, and Parsis are scarce, all im- 
migrants, and no way remarkable. 


w 

Beitulbara (vide p. 108) to Waisagadh. 
The former is occupied by a garrison of jealous 
Arabs, the latter deserted. Local tradition 
says that it was built by “ Raja Tirtka,” who 
was a “ Gauli Raja.” Most of the existing works 
are Musalman ; but one tower in the centre 

4 

bears the device of a winged monster shaking* 
an elephant as if he w r ere a rat, — which occurs 
also, I believe, upon the walls of the ancient Gond 
capital of Chanda, and of S a g a r g a cl h in 
the North Kohkan. In the scarps of this fort 
and of the Ichor a or ravine to the east of it are 
severalcaves. They were described to Dr. Wilson 
by Captain Rose [Jour. Bomb. Br. It. As. Soc . 
January 1853, p.360) as being now dedicated, 
one to Pudresvara, and others to Hidimba the 
Rakshasa wife of Bhima tliePandava, and her son 
by him, Ghatotkach. The cave of G h a t ot- 
ic a c h , measuring fifty cubits square, is probably 
the largest vihdra in India ; and the whole group, 
with those mentioned by Captain Rose as exist- 
ing at B e i t u 1 b a r a and J i n j a 1 a , deserve 
fuller investigation and description than they 
have yet received. Captain Rose also supplied Dr. 
Wilson with notes on the Patna caves, which 
have since been more fully described by myself 
and visited by Dr. Bhau Daji; but a few round 
the western scarps of the Patna valley still remain 
uninvestigated, as also the cave on the G o t a 1 a 
pass above Wargam, ten miles east of Chalisgam, 
mentioned by me in the same paper {Ind. Ant. 


These notes would hardly be complete with- 
out some remarks on the antiquities of the 
district. The most ancient and noticeable re- 
mains, — the Buddhist caves of Ajanta and 
other places in the Satmala hills, — nearly all lie 
in territory belonging to H. H. the Nizam, but 
are most easily approached from British Klian- 
desh. A j an t a has been frequently described, 
most recently in the Indian Antiquary (vol. III. 
pp. 25, 269). The easiest approach is via Packora, 
a station of the G. I. P. Railway, from which it is I ubi supra). The only caves which’ I know of 
seventeen miles to Shendurni, the j aghir vil- in. Kkandesh north of the Satmala are those ot 
lage of the D i k s h i t family, connected by mar- I Bhamer (vide Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 128) ; but 
riage with the Peshwas. I think one of them was about eight miles east of them, in the ugly wilder- 
also the spiritual preceptor of the last of that dynas- ness called the Pan river fuel reserves, there is a 
ty. Prom the camping-place at Shendurni, where I village called Y e li e r g a m , a name -which ge- 
there is a pretty modern temple, it is eighteen j nerally indicates the neighbourhood of caves, and 
miles to P a r d a p u r — evidently a place of im- | perhaps may in this instance. In the same neigh - 
portance in Mughul days, as commanding the bourhood, at Bhamer itself, and at Wargam and 
northern entrance to the Ajanta Pass, but now other villages on the Bara Dhara plateau north 
consisting of a heap of ruins and mud huts hud- of Nizam pur, are several “ Hemad Panti” tem- 
dled under the walls of a huge imperial sarai, and pies of some size and beauty, generally half ruined 
garrisoned by half a dozen ragged Rokillas. The and quite deserted, as is also one at N a w a p u r , 
pass is still fortified by a massive wall and tall below the ghats ; but these are, to the best of 
gateway at its crest ; the caves lie in the ravine my belief, the only ancient Hindu temples in the 
of Lenapur away to the right, five miles from district ; and the inclusion of Burhanp u r in 
the travellers’ bungalow at Fardapur, I am not Nimfir leaves it almost equally poor in Musal- 


myself aware of any remains in the Satmalas 
east of Ajanta, but ten miles to the westward 

o 

and six from Shendurni are the hill-forts of 


man architecture, of which the best specimens 
are the tombs at Jhal ner. These are locally 
said to have been built by “ a Senapati of Hoi- 


# Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 294. 
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kar’s,” which I don’t believe. The principal 
one, about thirty feet square, has walls six feet 
thick pierced with windows, not only in the four 
sides, bat at the angles also ; a tom • de force 
which requires good masonry, as the outermost 
angles of the walls are left quite without vertical 
support above the windows. There is a pretty 
tomb atParola. I think it was in it that a 
friend of min e discovered an inscription interest- 
ing if not antique “ Private • , 


Com- 


pany — Battalion 1st Royal Scots. On the sober 
tack till St. Patrick’s day ; 2nd March 1818.” 
The Royal Scots formed part of Sir T. Hislop’s 
force which reduced this country in that year. 
I don’t think there are any ancient remains of 
any sort in the Satpura except the tank on the 
Jusan Mai hill, said to have been made by 
the god Goraknath, and a few forts, which, with 
all the other old forts in the district, are ascribed 
to the mythical Gauli Raj .* 


S OP THE MAITHILI OR TIRHUTI DIALECT 0. 

BY S. W. FALLON, Ph. D. Halle, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


( 5 ) 


( 10 ) 


Ram tea bydh. [Mixed Tirhuti.] 

Aj soblia Janak mandir, 

Chal-ahaf dekhan chah.ii, he ! 

Subh ghari, snbh din mangal, 

Haraklii sakal samaj, he ! 

Janki ka dulah Raghnbar 
Dkanukh tutal aj* he ! 

Paral nagar hakar ghar ghar, 

Phalali gaini nari, he 
Saji dala, pan, chanan, 

Dip cliau-mukh lesi, he ! 

Kahu sakhi lei dubhi, akchhat, 

Kahu anjan hath, he ! 

Kahu sir par kalasj mangal, 

Chal-ahu jahan Raghunath, he ! 

Pratham subh subh gawi sakhi sabh, (15) 
Del chanan, pan, he ! 

Chat mari, uthai an-al, 

Dliail subh-dhani nak, he ! 

Chalali sabhe gaj-raj kamini, 

Del sindur dhiir, he ! 

A 

Ani tliak, bale, pat, bhalari, 

Del chitaur-har, be ! 

Janki ke pur-al manoratb, 

Janak saliit samaj, be. 

Joti Kara in birdai barkbit, 

Dev bajan baj, be ! 


( 20 ) 


(25) 


* I have liere to correct an error in the former part 
of these notes, p. 109, where the scientific name of 
the common Maina is given as Qracuhts relief iosa. It is 
Acsidotheres tristis ; Gracul ns religiosa is, I think, the black 
Maina with yellow wattles. I find, too that Mr. Loch, in his 
Historical Account of Ahnadnagar, Ndsik, and Khdndesh , 
p. 5) derives the name Dfmdis or D Andes from Prince 
Daniyal ; son of the Emperor Akbar, who ruled the country 
in 1600 a.d. and following* years. * 

^ t The figures in this and the following notes refer to the 
lines. — 2 Chal-alru, H. chalo. 6 tut-al, H. tora. 7 par-al, 
H. para ; hakar, noise, report, H. ha-ha-kar In this word 
we have the derivation ^ of liwrkaro., a messenger. 8 Cha- 
lali, H. ehali. 10 Lesi, having lighted, H. (lakh flame) 


The marriage of Rama . 

This clay is Jfinki’s palace bright, — 

Come, hasten all who will and see ! 
Auspicious hour, auspicious day of joy l 
Rejoice the whole assembled throng* ! 

Janki’s bridegroom, Raghnbar, 

The bow bath broke this day. 

In all the town, from house to bouse, 
[Joyful] huzzas arose and spread. 

The women singing go along, 

With pan and chandan neatly placed, 

And four- wicked lighted lamp ; 

Some maidens bear the dub and rice, 

And some the lamp-black in their hands ; 
Some joyous Jcalas bearing on their heads : 

Go all to where is Raghunath. 

First all the maids their benisons sing, 
[Then] betel-leaf and chandan give. • 

The women slap and bring him in. 

The leader [then] doth pull his nose. 

With elephantine grace the love- 
inspiring train all move along, 

Dropping sendur a line they trace. 

[Then make they sport of him as thus : — ] 

A thah [is rattled in his ear]§, 

A cotton bird [before him’s thrown], 

On plantain stem and leaves [feet-squeezed], 


lehkA-ke bfil-ke. 11 Lei, II. It. 


Kalas, a cjharu of water, containing also a sprig (pallo; 
of a mango branch, a betel-nut, and a silver or copper coin, 
with some tyre (da hi) encircled with leaves placed on the 
cover, and a garland of flowers hung round the neck of the 
gharci. 15 Gawi, having sung, H. gA-ke. 16 del, H. dya. 
17 chat, H. chameta ; An-al, II. le Aye. 18 dha-il. seized, 
East II. dhar lya ; subh-dhani, the leader of the company 
( of women. 21 Ani, II. la-ke ; thak, H. dibba, or box with a 
pebble in it ; bak, heron, paddy-bird ; H. bagla (of cotton) ; 
bh Alar, the stem of the plantain, E. kele ka bir. ^ 22 
chitAur, a strong-scented flower, said to cause fainting, 
E. chita. Plumbago Zeylanico:. 23 pur-al, H. pura hua. 

§ He is requested to mind that he must obey his wife. 
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[Thrown in a faint 
Fulfilled is Jiinki’s heart’s desire, 

And Janak’s and the multitude. 

Beams from Narain all hearts made glad, 

The gods upon their harps do play. 

Mahudeva ka bydh. 

[This song is in the pure Tirhuti dialect.] 

A 

Age* mai ! ehan umat bar lai-la. 
Hcmat-girif dekhi dekhi laga-ichh rang. 
Elian umat bar ghora bo na ckarha ik, 

Jehi ghora rang rang jang. 

Baghak chhal je basaha palilnal (5) 

Sapak bhir-al tang. 

Dimiki dimiki je damaru baja-in, 


Khatar khatar karu ang. 

Bhakar bhakar je bhang bhakosa-thi, 
Chatar patar karu gal. 

Chanan son anurag-al thikain, 
Bhasam charhawa-thi ang. 

Bhut pisach anek dal saj-al, 


( 10 ) 


Sir son bahi gel Gang. 

Bhana-hi nBidyapati, [ suniye Manain,§ (15) 
Thikaha digambar bhang. 

The marriage of Mi h Mem . 

Oh, heavens 3 such a fool for a husband brought 3 
The father looks and looks, in wonder lost ; 

A lout who cannot even ride a horse 
Who’s been in all his paces broken in ; 

Stretched on a bullock is a lion’s skin, 

A snake strapped round to serve for girth ; 

He rattling keeps a pebble in a box, 

Crack, crack, [his bones all in] his body go ; 
Gobble, gobble, lumps of bhang go down, 

Plop, flop, chuck, chuck, his [swollen] chops 
both go, 

Decked out with painted streaks of sandalwood, 
Begrimed with ashes o’er his body all, 

Arrayed a cloud of demons various, see ; 

The [river] Ganges flowing from his head; 

’Tis Bidynpati sings, listen Manain. 

Patience, [it is the god] “ digambar bhang.” 


NICOBARESE HIEROGLYPHICS OR PICTURE-WRITING. 

BY Y. BALL, M.A., F.G.S., GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


In the somewhat extensive literature of the 
Nicobar Islands and their inhabitants, which 
consists of numerous though much scattered 
papers, I can find but little allusion to, and 
no adequate description of, the hieroglyphic 
devices which are so common a feature in 
Nicobarese houses. 

The subject appears to me to be deserving 
•of more than a mere passing notice when viewed 
in connection with the discoveries which have 
been made of somewhat similar but prehistoric 
figures engraven on stones, bones, and other 
substances. 

As the Andamanese may be said to have not 
progressed in civilization beyond that stage which 
was represented by the people of the ■ Stone’ 
Periods of Europe, so the Nicobarese, who are 
much less savage and degi’aded than their neigh- 
bours of the Andamans, may justly be compared 


* 1 Age, H. lie ! Lai-la, H. lHya. 

t Tlie father of Par vatu — 2 Laga-icliti, H. lagta hai. 
•3 ghora bo, H. ghora bM ; ik, H. ke. 4 jang, pace, H. 
ch&l. 5 bagh-ak chhal, H. bagh ka chhal : basaha, Eastern 
Hindi busaha ; Western Kindi nadia, nadia, a bullock 
with the rudiments of a fifth, and sometimes sixth and 

seventh leg, esteemed sacred as carrying Siva on his hack ; 
paHn-al, H. bichhaya (Persian pal an, a pannier). 6 Bhir- 
al, H. kasa, drawn tight. 7 baja-in, H. bajta Lai. S Ka- 
ru, H. kare. 9 bhakosa-thi, H. bhakosta hai, gobbles. 
11 chanan, H. chandan ; anurag-al, adorned, H. sahwara. 


with, the inhabitants of Europe in the c Bronze’ 
Periodjj — their villages, erected on posts below 
high-water mark, alone serving to suggest a 
comparison with the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other countries. 

The example of Mcobarese hieroglyphics re- 
presented in the accompanying illustration was 
obtained by me in the year 1873 on the island of 
Kondul, where I found it hanging up in the 
deserted house of a man who was stated to have 
died a short time before. 

* 

Before removing it I obtained the consent of 
some of the villagers, who seemed amused at my 

Sundry bottles of rum, some 
cheroots and rupees, enabled me to collect a 
goodly number ofimages, weapons, utensils, &c. 
but these, more than incidentally, I do not pro- 
pose to describe at present. 

While fully recognizing the possibility of this 


wishing for it. 


thika-in (honorific form), H. hain. 12 Charhnwa -thi, H. 
charhlita hai. 13 slij-al, H. saja hua. 14 Gel, H. gya. 
15 bhana-hin, H. kahte ham. 

% In Tirhut, Bidyapati is said to have been a brother-in- 
law of Raja Prat lip Singh, of Raj Durbangah. Mah&deva 

(Siva) is said to have been wont to dance with Bidy&pati. 

§ The mother of Parvati. — 16 Thikaha (honorific form). 
H. hain. 

(| I have a Nicobarese spear-head made o£ copper. 
Ordinarily iron, obtained from ships, is used for making 
their spears. 
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painted screen not being intended to be more 
than an ornamental object, as the wooden images 
of men which are commonly to be seen in 
Nicobarese houses are believed to be,'* there are 
several features about it which lead me to the 
conclusion that it is really a record of some 
event, and I therefore believe that the following 
account will not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

The original is now in Europe, but a photo- 
graph, from which the accompanying illustration 
is taken, represents faithfully its appearance. 
The material of which it is made is either the 
glume of a bamboo or the spathe of a palm which 
has been flattened out and framed with split 
bamboos. It is about three feet long by eighteen 
inches broad. The figures are painted with 
vermilion, their outlines being surrounded with 
punctures which allow the light to pass through. 
Suspended from the frame are some young 
c-ocoanuts and fragments of dried hogs’-flesh. 

As in all such Nicobarese paintings which I 
have either seen or heard of, figures of the sun, 
moon and stars occupy prominent positions. 
Now the sun and moon are stated by those who 
have known the Nicobarese best to be especial 
objects of adoration, and therefore this document 
may have some religious significance; but, as 
these particular figures occur in all, they may 
perhaps be regarded as the orthodox heading 
for even purely civil records. 

At first it occurred to me that this was merely 
an inventory of the property of the deceased, 
but as some of the objects are certainly not such 


as we should expect to find in an enumeration 
of property — e.g. the lizard — -while the figures of 
human beings appear to pourtray particular 
emotions, it seems probable that the objects 
represented have a more or less conventional 
meaning, and that we have here a document of 
as bond fide and translatable a character as any 
hieroglyphic inscription from Egypt. 

My own efforts to discover ah interpretation 
from the natives on the spot w r ere not crowned 
with success. I have now to regret that I did 
not persevere, as some of the more intelligent 
and intelligible natives near the settlement at 
Kamorta would probably have been able to ex- 
plain the meaning’ of the signs. 

The following is a list of the objects depicted ; 
besides animals, many of the common utensils 
muse in a Nicobarese household are included : 


1. The sun. 


2. The moon. 


3. Swallows or (?) flying fish. 

4. Impression of the forepart of a human foot. 


5. 


A lizard or (?) crocodile. 


6. Three men in various attitudes. f 

7. Two das for cutting jungle. 

8. Earthen cooking-pots. 


10. An axe. 

12. Possibly a ladder. 


9. Two birds. 

11. Two spears. 

18. Dish for food. 

14. Cocoanut water- vessels. 15. Palm-tree. 
16. A canoe. 17. Three pigs. 

18. Shed for drying fruit of Vandanus. 


19. Domestic fowl. 


20. Seaman’s cl 


21. Dog. 
23. Turtle. 


22. Fish of different kinds. 


SANT ALT. SONGS, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES. 

COMMUNICATED BY KEY. J. MURRAY MITCHELL, LL.D. 


I formerly communicated some Mundari-Kolh 
songs, translated from the German version of the 
Ilev. Th. Jellinghaus. These appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary for February last (pp. 51 ff.). 

I have now the pleasure of forwarding both the 


original and the 


translation 


of a few Santa! 1 


songs,— -or fragments of several songs, more pro- 
bably. Explanatory notes are added. The whole 
lias been kindly supplied, at my request, b 
Mr. A. Campbell, of the Eree Church Mission, 
Pachamba. 


TT 

J 


Mr. Jellinghaus lived chiefly at Ranchi, and 


* Inquiry on the spot led me to the conclusion that these 
images are no more idols than are the oil-paintings of our 
ancestors with which our houses are adorned. 


though he does not mention the precise locality in 
which the person resided from whom he obtained 
the Mundari songs which he translated, it pro- 
bably was in the district near Ranchi. Mr. Camp- 
bell resides about *120 miles to the east of this. 

The evidence of language proves incontestably 
the close connection of the Munda-Kolhs and the 

Santals. 

s 

SantdU Song . 

1. Notom tema Pivo cliearen, tone tema daura 



us; a, 


a 


7X 


bar am me Jt'iyo, sagunam me. 


f The first of these is numbered by mistake on the plate 


do O . 






i,».v •r*»V M * • . 

i*ix . *►> 
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Jhifcli beta peril duar, sarain me, Piyo, sa- 


gunain me. 


12. Ohai! ningaiS lion banngi, Oliai! napurn 


2 


Uldliaura : pefcei : bate, lota da : re topoe pe, 
Mo are dliaute nirclii pe. 


lion banugi. 


Obai sato sai natwa ! Oliai ! dar redo nap 
kain me. 



O 

O 


Monre dhaufce tikag pc, tyomte, “ITai’ibol” 
pe. 

Dirii tale, mai tale, dini tale bite tale 
Sadom re le dejeya, chbatartele numulefcale. 
k Napum, mai, cbobda taka, neugam. nenga 
netat : 

Chet : liirir garir mai, cbet : bam baro. 

Demaid delamain taram taram. ben. 

• • 

Kburthia sadom doe ban hanao : lean. 

Hen dada hape dada, bape tangi lin me. 
Bonsiya bajiir do parom kalin me. 

6. Buru re Riclii cbenren daya gi ruga daya gi. 


5 


Monre gotei : sarjom sakam re sindur do red 13. Rad, ebarei :, pitar pkuru : Ohandojonomdom 

nemadin. 

Cbando nindin lagit gi, Cbandom kumayayen. 

14. Monre paila nera tabenainme, nera tabenaiu 
me. 

Monre paila nera ebauleyain me, nera ebau- 
levain me. 

15. Sinbir do nerasendera bo, nerasendera lio. 
Mat : bir do, nera kareka bo, nera kareka bo. 

16. Nai parom gada parom Tudu liiandariya 
bo, Tudu liiandariya. 

Nai parom gada parom Beserako kuri bo 

Beserako knri. 

Translation. 

1. On tbe left band tbe Pio bird,* on the right 
a basket of rice.f 

Give me a good token, Pio, give me a good 
omen. 

Give me a good token, Pio, for my big boy 
at my friend’ s’ door ; gi ve me an omen . 

2. Break a branch from a mango tree, J and 
dip it in a lota of water. 

Five times sprinkle with water, 

Wrap up tbe red lead in five folds ofsalleaves 
Mark five times with red lead, and then 
shout “Hari bol.” 

Give to us our daughter, give to us our 


Tala ninda liara re Richi cbenren dayagi raga 
daya gi. 

Sanaiu me. 

7. Rid rid me mai marpitad me, 

Lawatam lodam cbbal par rangawatam. 

8. Nai gitil talare kukruchu : baba bareii ku- 

kruebu : baba. 

Gada gitil talare sikiyom balia bareii siki- 
yoixL baba. 

9 / 

9. Nayo go bam maya lena, nayo go bam daya 

lena. 

• / 

Nayo go nenga nitat: lagit: gi, nayo gom 
nidigicli kadina. 

10. Baba re bam daya lena, baba re bam maya 

lena. 

Baba re moiire takalagit : baba rein nidigicli 


3 


daughter. 



aarna. 



11. Baren re bam day a lena, baba re bam maya 
lena, 

Bareii barehitat : lagit gi, bareii rem nidigicli 
kadina. 


We shall place her on horseback, and shade 

lier with an umbrella. 1[ 

4. Daughter, your father has received 

rupees.* Daughter, your mother too has 

received her present. t 

Why run hiding hither and thither, daughter ? 

why so reluctant r+ 


* The Pio is a small hawk with a peculiarly pleasant cry. 
If heard on the left of a marriage party on its way to 
the bride’s residence, it is considered a good omen, but if 
on the right a bad one. 

t The bridegroom’s father carries a large basketful of 
rice with him, for the use of the guests ; and if at the 
time the Pio is heard on the left he is carrying the rice in 
his right hand, it is an additional token, for good. 

X Has reference to the Jag Manjhi (the guardian of the 
morals of the young men and maidens), who is master of 
ceremonies at marriages, and who provides a small branch 
from a mango tree, with which the bridegroom sprinkles 

water over the bride. 

§ The bridegroom dips the branch in a lot Cl brass water- 
vessel — and sprinkles the bride. 

|| Red lead mixed with a little oil is wrapped up in five 
sell leaves and given to the bridegroom, who marks the bride 
five times on the forehead with the little linger of the rig at 


hand. What remains in the leaves after this has been done 
is applied bv pressing the leaves on the forehead ; after 
which all present shout " Hari bol / 5 very few knowing the 

meaning of it. 

«r This is understood to refer to the bride having a real or 
feigned reluctance to go with the bridegroom and his party. 
The bridegroom’s party address themselves to the bride j 
party in the above words. 

* It is customary among Si’intols for the bridegroom . to 
give the bride’s father a sum of money m rupees, wmeii 
are placed one above the other in a pile. 

t The mother of the bride also receives a small acknow- 
ledgment, generally cloth. 

X Th<* bride often runs hiding ia all conceivable places, 
fr 

l.i U.C l_i Y4. K'J - — - - - «-/ , -i 

that vour father has received money, md your mot nera 
present, do you not go home joyfully with your husoanu ’ 


X Tim bride often runs hiding ia an eonceivam* jnacw, 
from a real or feigned unwillingness to n accompany her 
husband to his home : and the singers asi:, v\ ny, peeing 
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5. 


our 


daughter.* 


Daughter, come 


Bring 
quickly, come quickly, 

The Khurthia horse is neighing. f 
Yes, brother, tarry for us ; brother, 
through Bonsiya bazar. £ 


see us 


6. On the hill the Richi bird calls in heart- 

ravishing notes ; 

At midnight in the valley the Richi bird 
calls sweetly. 

Give to me my wish. 

7. Spin, spin, daughter, clean the cotton ; 

Bring Lodam bark to dye the border. || 

8. In the sand of the Daniuda the Kukruchu 

4 

flower,^” brother, the Kukruchu flower. 
In the sand of the river the Sikiyom flower, 
brother, the Sikiyom flower. 

9. Mother dear, you have shown no pity ! 

Mother dear, you have had no corupas- 


f 


sion ; 


Mother dear, for the sake of the marriage 
present yon have given me away ! 

10. 0 father, yon have shown no compassion ! 

0 father, yon have had no pity ! 

0 father, for the sake of five rupees you 
have thrown me away ! 


11. 0 brother, yon have had no pity ! 0 bro' 

ther, you have shown no compassion ! 
Brother, for the sake of the marriage, pre- 
sent* * * § you have given me away, 

12. Alas, my mother is not ! Alas, my father is 

not ! 

Oh, ye seven hundred dancers of the 
sword and shield dance ! 

Oh, place me on a branch !f 

13. Solder, charei, brass lota ; J God gave me 


being. 

God, for so many days, God, thou to me 
hast been unpitying. § 

14. Wife, husk for me five pilas of rice; wife, 

husk me rice. 

Wife, five pilas of taben\\ give me, taben 
give me. 

15. Sing jungle, wife! a hunting, hark ! wife, a 

hunting, hark ! 

Matt jungle, wife ! a large hunting party, 
hark ! a large hunting party, hark ! 

16. Across the DAimicla, across the river, the 

Tudu. musicians, ho ! the Tudu musicians . 
Across the Damucla, across the river, the 
Besera girls, ho ! the Besera girls.^j" 


CASTE INSIGNIA. 

BY CAPT. J. S. F. MACKENZIE, MAISUR COMMISSION. 


The following translation of a Canarese docu- 
ment tells its own story : — 

“At a marriage ceremony a dispute having 


* This is addressed by the bridegroom’s party to the 
bride’s party. 

t It is impossible to say what the Khurthia horse is. 
Some say a wild jungle horse. It may have some con- 
nection with the horse, already mentioned, upon which they 
propose to convey the bride to her new home. 

X The bride entreats them to ta.rry till she is ready. She 
uses the singular — £ brother’ ; but the Santals understand 
it to apply to the whole party. 

§ I am not certain whether this line is correctly trans- 
lated or not. Sana is ‘wish/ Sanai n me ‘ give me my 
wish.’ It does not, however, show any connection with 
what goes before ; and it may have some other meaning 
which I have been unable to find out. 

|| Refers to the C£ Sari’ or garment worn by Sant all 
females. It has a narrow border of a red colour, which is 
obtained from a jungle tree called by the Santals Lodam. I 
have seen in Col. Dalton’s Ethnology that tlic Santals as a 
race have no acquaintance with the art of weaving. In this 
district, in almost every village there are one or more looms, 
and the cloth worn by the women is almost entirely manufac- 
tured by themselves. There are one or two songs like the 
above referring to weaving, which makes me think them 
not so ignorant of it as is generally supposed. 

1 This flower is the same as is called by us the Cocks- 
comb. It is with the Santals much as the thistle is with us. 
Immense quantities of it are grown in every village. It is 
the favourite flower of the young women, who may almost 
always he seen with it stuck in their hair. So far as I 
know, it does not grow in river-beds, and I cannot account 


arisen between the right and left hand castes 
of Heggadevanakote and Madras, it was referred 


to Kanchi (Conjeveram) and there settled. 

for the two being connected ns they are here. The Sikiyom 
is not known to Europeans at home. 

* In some cases the eldest brother of the bride is pre- 
sented "with a piece of cloth. 

f This is understood by Santals to bo sung by a young 
woman whose parents are dead and who is desirous of being 
married. The last clause is a figurative expression for 
“ marry me into a good family.” 

X This means here everything, as we might say, or, c big 
and little.’ It is something like the Hindu “ Naukar ehakar.” 
Charei is a species of spear-grass, with which loaf -plates are 
pinned together. 

§ The verse is understood to be sung by a girl who has 
been married against her will. All the marriage guests 
have eaten and drunken, and the bride is about to be con- 
voyed to her husband’s house. In the latter part, she com- 
plains that God, who gave her being, lias since become un- 
merciful to her. From the construction of the sentence it 
is impossible to say from what time God has been unmerci- 
ful. Those whom I have consulted think it refers to the time 
of her marriage, and not to that of her birth. 

|| Taben is a, kind of prepared rice. When soft after 
having been half-boiled, it is put into the dheki and flat- 
tened. It is then called taben. 

*[ The meaning of the foregoing is said to be that the arts 
of singing and dancing were introduced among the Santals 
by the clans Tudu and Besera, whose habitation was be-> 
yond the Damn da. There is a legend giving a description 
of two men coming upon the gods and goddesses dancing in 
the jungle. 
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The following is an account of the insignia 
proper to castes, as given in the Kanchi records. 

“ This copy was written, in the presence of 
Collector Coleman and Danapan Shetti, by the 
heads of castes, with their full approval : — 

“ Dated 17th April 1807. 


26. Marama pujari (i.e. priest to the village 

goddess), — The dress worn when per- 
forming service. 

27. Nere-Koramaru, — A dog. 

28. Madivala (washermen), — ‘TTbbi’ (the pot- 


in which clothes are boiled) . 


“ The insignia of the 


nadu-deshada’ : 


29. 


“ White umbrella — white horse — ‘ Chamara 


Telaga Hajamaru, 
. snake-charmers . 


The pipe used by 


(fans) 


‘ Pal-pavada’ (cloths spread before 


one) — day-torch (i.e. torches by daylight) — 
‘More’ (a kind of harp) — dancing girls — red 
turban — trumpets — ‘ Jayamaru’ (an ornament 


set with precious stones) — white flag 


■kettle- 


drums — the insignia of merchants — the lion- 
flag — ‘ Hanumanta palu’ — five-coloured flag — 


flag — ‘Hanumanta palu’ — five-coloured flag — 
the bull-flag — the holy-coloured (yellow) tent 
— bell and chain — ‘ Mantappa, Ac. Sanga 


Mahesvarana throne — necklace of snakes : — all 
these are proper to the right hand. 

1. Telega Ballala Shetti, — The ‘ hamsa.’ 


2 . 


Do. Kuraba, — The conch shell. 


3. Bridara, — The 


‘ ganda 


bhirunda’ (a 


30. Komtegaru, — in eleven ‘kambas’ (poles) 

three corners. 

31. Nagatara, — A dancing-girl, eleven kam- 

bas and three corners. 

32. Padigara, — Fire; 2nd, jackal; 3rd, a fly- 

brush. 

33. Upara, — Flowers. 

34. Vajara (carpenters), — An eagle or kite ; 

eleven poles and three corners (only 
allowed to go in pr*ocession in their 
own street). 

35. Kocha-Kuraba, Mohout, — A peacock ; 

2nd, a bear; 3rd, an antelope. 

36. Ane-Samagaru, — The insignia of the Mo- 


fabulous bird having a double head and 
which lived on elephants), twelve poles j 87. Mahanadi Maranna, — The chief neck- 

and four corners. lace. 

4. Yene (oilmen), — Fish. ’38. Dombaru, — Pole and knife. 

— P ? • 39. Tigala-Kumbaru, — The potter’s wheel. 

A ladder. 40. Devangada, — Flowers, eleven poles and 

3 chi, — A flag of five colours ; an three corners. 

ith Nimosa Suma. 41. Hegga-Negaru, — Five-coloured flag, ele- 

— A turtle. I ven poles and three corners. 

—A spade. “ The left-hand caste have eleven kambas and 

Mochi, — A red flag. three corners— canopy — a black cloth over the 

A silver stick used in churn- centre of the canopy when carried during 

a marriage ceremony or other great occasions. 
A plough. j At twelve o’clock at night they may ride a black 

, Kurabara, — A black flag. ! horse in their own street, to which processions 
‘ Naga varhna, ’ a cobra coiled ' are confined. If there are any dancing-girls in 


chis ; a boy’s kite. 


5. 


Konakara — ? ? 


6. Idigaru, — A ladder. 


/. 


Gujarat Mochi, — A flag of five colours ; an 


ensign with Nimosa Suma. 


8. Nay am ora — A turtle. 

9. Wadclaru, — A spade. 


mg. 


12. Goudas, — A plough. 


13. 


14. Teliga, 


10. Karnataka Mochi, — A red flag. 

11. Gollaru, — A silver stick used in churn - 


Karnataka Kurabara, — A black flag. 


up with head erect. 
15. Jalagaru, — Lotus flower. 


their caste they may dance. If there are any 
washermen they may w r ash for them . The horn 


w 

16. Korama Shetti,— The string used to tie of a buffalo— drum : the ring over which the skin 


up a bag. 

17. Christians, — A currycomb ! ! ! 

18. Bhattaru (bards), — A silver stick. 

19. Courtezans, — Cupid. 

20. Dolegaru, — Cupid. 


of the drum is stretched may be of silver if 
they have the means. 

“ Besides the above to which the nadu- 
deshada are entitled. As the white umbrella 
and the palpavada (spreading of cloths) are 


' J- — — # 

21. Maddale Kara (drummers who use both the highest honours, sanydsis, gods, and princes 

hands), — Drum. are entitled to them. 

22. Bestaru (fishermen), — Net. 4 * Whoever takes an insignia to which he is 

23. Budabudake, — A pearl-oyster. not entitled, his family will surely die. 

24. Tera-Kula, — A pearl. The eleven poles refer to the number allowed 

to be used to support the pandal erected in the 


25. 


Telegaru, — A trident-flag. 
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street and before tlie bouse where a marriage is 
taking place. The usual number is twelve, bat 
some castes are restricted to eleven. 

‘ Three corners’ refers to the canopy carried 


over the young couple daring the marriage pro- 
cession. In general all four corners are sup- 
ported, bat some castes are only allowed to 
support three. 


MAHESVARA, IN MALWA. 


BY RAOJI YASUDEVA TULLU, M.A., INDOR. 


Mahesvara is an important city in N e - 
mu da, on the banks of the Narmachi, and is 

• 7 

believed to be second only to I n d o r in size and 
population iuH. H. the Maharaja Hollcar’s ter- 
ritories. Mahesvara was for a long time the 
capital of the Holkar family, and had attained a 
position of note in the time of A h a 1 y a Bax, 
one of the few model female rulers of India. 

“ Mahesvara,” says Major-General Sir J ohn 
Malcolm, in his Memoir of Central India (vol. I. 
p. 14), “ must be considered the principal and 
almost only place of note in Nemada. This 
ancient city, Avhich is pleasantly situated on the 
northern bank of the Narmada, with a fort eleva- 
ted above the town, has long been, as well as its 
attached lands, accounted a distinct portion of 
territory, — probably from having been under the 
immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family when it was their capital. That benefit 
which it formerly derived from being the resi- 
dence of Ahalya Bai is now given to it as contain- 
ing the ashes of that great and venerated woman. 
Public buildings of different kinds are erecting, 
and a most spacious and highly finished flight 
of stone steps from the town to the river — meant, 
with the adjoining temples, to be dedicated to 

her memory — is nearly completed.” 

Having had an opportunity of seeing these 
buildings, I propose in this paper to give some 
account of them. 

Most of the buildings are temples ; as the 
northern bank of the N a r m a d a is studded 
with them, a boating excursion is the most con- 
venient for seeing them in a short time. The 
temples are all built ofstone, and generally crown 
the summit of the hill or rack on which the fort j 
of M a li e s v a r a is situated. They are master- 
pieces of Hindu art, and though most of them 
are more than a century old they appear as 
fresh and strong as if newly built. Scarcely 
an inch of surface is devoid of carving. Gene- 
rally there are ghats leading from the hanks of 
the river to the ridge on which the temples are 
situated. On these is a good deal of sculpture. 


Besides the many curves and flourishes that 
deck the stone slabs of the steps, there are 
scenes of daily life carved with artistic skill : — 
bands of players and musicians, hunting parties, 
mari'iage processions, singing and dancing girls, 
fights of bulls and elepliauts, pairs of lovers, 
scenes of w r ar, &c. Ac., all carved in the liveliest 
style. But, deservedly, the most esteemed is the 
magnificent tomb or chhatri of A h a 1 y a Bai. 
To give the reader an adequate idea of her 
greatness, I proceed to extract from Malcolm’s 
Memoir an account of her character : — “ The 
character of her administration was for more 
than thirty years the basis of the prosperity 
which attended the dynasty to which she belong- 
ed; and, although latterly it was obscured by the 
genius and success of Mahadaji Sindya, it con- 
tinued to sustain its rank during her life as one 

I 

of the principal branches of the Maratha em- 
pire Her great object was, by a 

just and moderate government, to improve the 
condition of the country while she promoted 
the happiness of her subjects. She maintained 
but a small force independent of the territorial 
militia; but her troops were sufficient, aided 
by the equity of her administration, to preserve 
internal tranquillity ; and she relied on the army 
of the state, actively employed in Hindustan 
and the Dekhan, and on her own reputation, 

for safety against all external enemies 

Ahalya B a i sat every day, for a considerable 
period, in open darb fir, transacting business. 
Her first principle of government appears to 
have been moderate assessment, and an almost 
sacred respect for the native rights* of village 
s officers and proprietors of lands. She heard 
every complaint in person, and although she 
continually referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers for settle- 
ment, she was always accessible ; and so strong 
| was her sense, of duty on all points connected 
with the distribution of justice, that she is 
represented as not only patient, but unwearied, 
in the investigation of -the most insignificant 
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causes, when appeals were made to her decision UTN 


It appears above all extraordinary 

how she had mental and bodily powers to go 
through with the labours she imposed upon her- 
self, and which, from the age of thirty to that of 
sixty, when she died, were unremitted. The 
hours gained from the affairs of the state 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity ; 
and a deeje sense of religion appeal’s to have 
strengthened her mind in the performance of 
her worldly duties.” Such was the venerated 
A li a 1 y a B a i, who, though a woman, maintain- 
ed for thirty years (1765-95) the utmost tran- 
quillity in her dominions at a time when the 
country was disturbed with wars from one end 
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to the other. 


Her charitable foundations 


extend all over India, from the snow-crowned 
Himalayas to Gape Kumari in the south, and 
from Somanath in Gujarat to the temple of 
Jagannath in the east. The ghat known 
as that of A h a 1 y a B a i, — from the river to the 
noble tomb erected to her memory, — is spacious 
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and consists of a number of flights of. steps 
decorated with carvings of the sort already 
described. At the top of these is a spa- 
cious quadrangle enclosed on all sides by four 
massive stone buildings, each two stories high, 
richly embossed with carving. At one corner 
is another flight of steps leading to the main 
building. Here as we pass up we find to the 
left a dark stone slab in the wall of the build- | ffiA'TTHS'f iff ffTT RrfiTNff/I lECH : 1 1 hhi | 

ing containing an inscription, to be noticed be- fq-q-^T TBIY: JCIXfcff RRNdTTItR f^TT 

low. Above this is an open courtyard in front | ^ ^ ^ c y f . II U II 


ITifT, IR.Ni Rdf ff II II 
Nffl-TTffT tirq-yqr Tia Iff 
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of the tomb. Entering this, we come first to a 
spacious hall. Inside is the 1 i h g a of M a li a - 
d e v a , as in ordinary temples. And behind this, 
close to the wall, is a marble half-size image of 


Salutation to S r i G a n e s a , salutation to the 
Iv in o- of Kin (:r 3. salutation to SriNarmad a ! 

o o 

1. There is on the earth the family of the 

^ V^/ V/ ^ v w ^ * - I 

the queen A haly a B a i . The dome covering , Hoik a r s , clever in protecting the earth, in 
this temple is equally rich in carving, having a I beating down the cause of their enemies, and the 
dozen concentric circles of carving leading up j centre of wealth, bravery, serenity, and other 
to. the top. There are staircases on either side qualities. 2. In this family was born A[ a 1 1 a r i 
round massive stone pillars, leading to the (known as Malhar Rfio I.), the conqueror of the 
outside of the dome, where there is a splendid ! brave, resembling the tenth incarnation of H a r i 

a view of the adjacent j (i.e. Kaiki) in his actions, having an umorella 

white as the skin of the snake, and shining on his 


terrace commanding 
buildings and the river below. 


lows : 




The inscription above referred to is as fol- ! splendid horse winch surpassed the wind in 

speed. This king killed the Tur.ushkas 

(i.e. Mlechclihas) with his good sword. 3. His 

son, not less than himselt in valour, enjoying 

infinite pleasures, shone like \ ishnu lying on 

the snake. He published to the world his own 

name, K h a n d e r a o , as if to show that he did 


i I 1 
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not differ in person from the tutelary deity of the 
fam ily. 4. She who was his wife, and observed 
all duties towards him, reminds us, by her pure 
actions, of the wives of Atri and Vasishtha, 
Anasuya and Arundhati. 5. She manifested 
herself on the earth for the protection of men, 
being equal to her name in person, i.e. resem- 
bling the old Ah a 1 y a (the wife of Gautama), 
and incarnate in the form of a queen here in order 
to put down by force all quarrels and disputes. 
6. He who having obtained (for his support) 
(i ahalyd ) the great devotee of Mahadeva, through 
her favour was known as the great and gener- 
ous Subhedar, endowed with wealth, good 
conduct, bravery, and other qualities. 7. This 
was T u k o j i , who in the splendour of a king 
was the jewel of his extensive kingdom. Then 
his son, who was great in his fame, extending 
the forests on the banks of the four seas, 8. 
And who had exacted tributes from his enemies 
whom he had destroyed by his fierce dagger 

that was set off by his terrible hands, shone 

< • 

as the great king Y ashvantrao. 9. Then 
observing the Narmada, beautiful between her 
two banks, and the robe of her current flowing 
to the south of the town Maliisma 1 1 (Mahe- 
svara), and thinking of Ah a 1 y a, as resting on 
her lap, 10. And with the hope that his ser- 
vices towards her be promulgated through other 
worlds, the generous king thought of erecting 
first a ghat on her bank, and then a palatial 
tomb. 11. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
morning of Monday the 12th of the bright half 


of Kartika, on the Sravana Nakshatra in the 
year of Vikrama Samvatsara 1856, or the era 
of Salivahana 1721 (i.e. a.d. 1800). 12. Then 

his wife, generous in all her qualities and bear- 
ing excellent conduct on the earth, was incar- 
nate like another Tara whose fame had spread 
beyond the seas. 13. She, Krishna by name, 
erected a palace in form like an air-chariot, 
and in beauty like the palace of Indra, in 
order to fulfil the already commenced object 
of her husband. 14. On Thursday the 7th day 
in the bright half of Vaisakha, in the year of 

Vikrama 1890 (i.e. a.d. 1834), she placed the 
image (of Ahalyd) with Siva (in the temple). 
15. Having here placed with devotion, close to 
the image of Siva, A h a 1 y a who had attained 
a divine position by her conduct, and having 

• f 

thought of placing Siva close to her image, 16. 
She, K r ishna, placed the 1 i n g a of Siva 
befoi'e the image which appears in the name 
of Ahaly esvara declaring her final sal - 

vation. 

There is not much of poetry in these verses, 
but they serve the pui'pose for which they were 
intended. The line of the Holkar family has 
been traced from its founder, M a 1 h a r r a o , 
to Krishna Bill, the adoptive mother of 
the present Maharaja, H. H. Tnkoji R a o 
Holkar, G.C.S.I. I have dwelt upon this 
monumental building at length, as it carries 
with it a good deal of historical interest, in 
which the present generation participates to a 
considerable extent. 


A COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM UDAYPUR. 


The plate is a facsimile of a copper-plate 

grant belonging to the Udaypur Darbar. It 

was the subject of a dispute a few years ago, 

as to the possession of the ground granted by 

it. As Mokal Rilna is said to have ruled from 

* 

Samvat 1454 to 1475, there seems to be some 

discrepancy in the date of the -grant. When 
Chonda renounced the throne of Chittur in 
favour of this Mokal, it is said he stipulated 
that in all grants to the vassals of the crown 
his symbol (the lance of Salumbra) should pre- 
cede the monogram of the Rana : this is shown 
on the plate, of which the following is a tran- 
script : 


Sri Ramji. 

( Lance of Saluvihra). 

Saha — ( The Band's monogram) . 

Siddha Sri Maharanaji Sri Sri Mokal Sig- 
ji ka datt pardatt Bamana Bada Dhayalava- 
la 


na gam Kavali, udaka jami 


I A A 

biga 
nim-sim su- 


2200 ashar hajar do do-se 
di suraj parbi ma Rama arpana* kar di 
di, ja ko tampa patar kar di do. Aniri ko 
akshachal karsi, ji na Sri 
tha pugsi. Samvat 1427, mat! Maha 
Sudi 13. 

ka. 


Aklingana- 


Dasgat Pancholi Mana Lala- 

o « 


Tp i . -J j * « % ^ _ race, as remarked by Major J. W. Watson, to the Krishn&rpan of the 

Lunar race ; both terms imply an irrevocable grant. 
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The following version and notes are by Mr. 
J. F. Goulding, Principal of the Ajrair Govern- 
ment College : 


Sri Ramp.. 



a — Sri Maharanaji S 


K 

n 


Sri Mokal Sing- 


ji ka datha pardatlia Brahman Bada-Dhailava- 


la na 
2*200 


gain 


Kevali udak jami 


bigah 



do bazar do sao) nim-sim 
sudan, Suraj parbi ma Ram arpan kar di 

A m 

di. Jin ko tliamba patr kar di do. Inari koe 


khachal kar si, je 
pugsi. Saiiivat 


na 


Sri Iklanganath 


1427, 


Mithi 


Maha 





3 (tharas). Dastkhat Pancholi Man Lal- 


ka. 


Translation. 

Sri Ramji. 


Siddha. — Sri Maharanaji Sri Sri Mokal Siiigji has 
on his own part, by way of an offering to Rama, 
given in charity and confirmed to the Brahman of 
Bara D hay lav ala the village of Kavali, comprising 
2200 bigahs (in words , two thousand two hundred 
bigahs), with its foundations and boundaries. It 
is given during an eclipse of the sun. In witness 
whereof he has given him this copper-plate. 
Should any one disturb him in the.possession of 
it, Sri Eklinganath will torment him. Dated 13th 
Maha Sudh, Samvat 1427. Signed, — Man Lai, 
Pancholi. 

Notes. 


the palm of his right hand and pouring it into 
that of the right hand of the donee, repeating the 
terms and circumstances of the gift. The lands 
thus bestowed are thenceforth termed Udak, and 
the gift becomes irrevocable. 

Nhn-sim is an idiom, literally ‘ with its founda- 
tion and boundaries in its more comprehensive 
sense, ‘in alt its entirety.’ 

Khclchal is literally ‘ interference. 5 

Pugsi, literally ‘ will visit him,’ that is, £ torment 
him.’ Eklinganath is the god worshipped 
more particularly by the Maharanas of Udaypur.* 

As the name of the donee is not mentioned in 
the copper-plate, it is just probable that the gift 
of the village was made to the Brahmans of Bara 

• c j • 

Dhailavala. The word Brahman can be made to 
signify the plural by placing an anusiudr over the 
final a in the word Dhailavala. Gifts of this kind 
are frequently made to communities of Brahmans. 

Mr. P. S. Growse, B.C.S., who furnishes a 
version substantially the same, also remarks that 
“ as both Dailvada and Korvana are given in the 

4 

* 

map of Udaypur, they are probably the places 
intended. There is, however, a difficulty about 
the date ; for Mokal Sinha, the first Raua of 
Me war of the younger branch (bis elder brother 
Chonda having ceded to him the throne) did 
not commence bis reign till Scuhvat 1454 (a.d. 
1898), and, if the dates given in Tod’s narra- 


Siddha, literally ‘fulfilment,’ ‘completion,’ a tivef are to be implicitly accepted, can scarcely 

word denoting- wish or vow, and termed “Mangali,” have been born in Saiiivat 14-27 (a.d. 1371), 

two years before his father Lakha ascended 
the throne. As to the grammatical construc- 


Le. ‘triumphant.’ It means here “ may my wish 
be satisfied.” 


1 he adjective bard, large, here qualifies Dhaila, tion : nc is occasionally used to the present 

which may also be read Clicdla. It is of frequent d b villagers in Mathura instead of ho; 

application in Mher ward, where the larger of two 7 r? , » 

V, n . and so tor cia, as the sign ot the future tense, is 

til A rv 1 A ft A I 4 T' 1 “V A A A A /A n A A 1 ^ J « a> L • ^ ^ 1 ^ JT ^ ^ 


villages of the same name is alwapjs distinguished 
by the term bard , e.g. Bara Lamba, Bara Kanai- 
san, Bara Khera. 


of common occurrence in the Hindi Kdmdyana . 
Am-rd I take to be for un-ho. Of ahshgal 


TJdak means literally ‘water.’ The ceremony and ynigsi, though the meaning of both is clear 
of Sankalpa is here referred to. It consists from the context, I cannot suggest any deriva- 
in the donor taking a small quantity of water in tion.” 



TRANSLATED BY E. REHATSEK, 


Hon. Mem. B, B.JR. A. S. 


Transcripts of the following' three inscriptions 
have been sent to me,£ and although they are 
very good, estampages would have been prefer- 


able, as I have doubts concerning several words. 
I give them, however, as they are, without 
alteration : — 


* One of the Mali fir ana’s titles is c Diwan of Eldingajih 
The great temple ot Eklinganath is in a secluded valley 
among the hills, about eight miles north of Udaypur. — Ed. 

t Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I. p. 2S3 ; Madras ed. p. 237- 
X The first and second inscriptions are upon a pretty little 


domed tomb just east of the town of Sangamner in the 
Ahmadnagar district. Tbe Khovajali is said by the local 

Khzi to have been the spiritual preceptor of Alamgir 
BadsliAh, but the dome is attributed to a later, but unde-, 
fined, period. — W. F .S. 
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The Durgali of the worker of Keramet* is, at a 
propitious hour, to the people a place for pilgrim- 
age, where their difficulties are solved. Diffi- 
culties "become easy to these Naksbbendi Khova- 
jahs; the Royal Khovajah is a turner away of 
calamitiesf by grace and blessing ; when hej 
arrived in his wanderings and travellings from 
Bokhara, the manifesfcer of the possession of the 
Velayet§ enjoyed glory and pomp. Kamel 
? Aar if 1 1 built this mausoleum in the auspicious 
year 1070 of the exile” [1659-60]. 


II, — ‘ On the durgah of Khovajah Muhammad 

Sddoh Nalishbendi. 

& I j* (3 ^ ^ ^ I i 


O Jp (J- j l^r? y Lkl ^ J 
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“ The Durgah of His Excellency Khovajah 
Muhammad Sadek, son of His Excellency Iyutb- 
allaktab^f Sayyid Muhammad Bokhary, known 
as Khovajah Beha-al-din Nakshbendi*, son of 
His Excellency Emilm Hasan Alzikri Elahy, in 
reality a Sheikh of the religion known, as 
Karkhy, is a protection from the misfortunes 
of the times, by the nobility of the Khovajah 
Muhammad Shah. Assistance from God, and a 
speedy victory. And do thou bear good tidings 
to the true belie vers. ”f 


III. — On the Friday 

*1 1 
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“ Established by divine favour A. H. 1119”' 

[1707-8]. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SAGHAR. 

In the Antiquary (vol. III. p. 116) I find a query 
by Colonel Yule as to Saghar, a place visited 
by Ibn Batuta on his way from Nandurbar in Khan- 
desh to Khambav. 

O 

It is almost certainly S 6 n g h a r (or Songaclh ? ), 
on the Tapti, in 21° 9' NT. latitude ; and 73° 35 / E. 
longitude— there or thereabouts. I have not seen 
the place, but know it by repute as a station on 
the march from Khandesh to Gujarat. On the 
map it looks rather a roundabout way from Nan- 


* The miracles worked by saints are named ‘ Kerfon&t, 3 
and ^ appear to hold an intermediate position between the 
4 As ar 3 and the ‘ Ma’jzat ; 7 the former being inferior, and 

the latter superior to the K era mat. 

t The speciality of the power of some saints consisted 
in the favour bestowed on them to remove calamities that 
befell people. One of the congregation of departed 
saints of whom Khovajah Beha-al-din Nakshbendi had 


a vision, said to him : 

£** y j\ J} 


\y 

‘They have bestowed 


on thee the favour ( her timet ) that calamities which have hap- 
pened should be removed by thy blessing — Nafhaz-ul- 

uns , p. tTv 

0 

t. The honorific * they/ used also in Hindustani, Marathi, 
Gujarati, &c., I have translated by ‘ he. 3 


durbar to Khambay ; but the shortest cut across, 
lying in this instance through very rough and 

unsettled country, was probably then, as now, the 
longest way round. 


W. F. S. 


SOME. SONGS OF WESTERN- INDIA. 

It is not easy to get the words of songs in this 
part of India. The airs of the Dekhan — “ the grave 
of music,” as the Hindustanis call it — are not usu- 
ally very attractive ; and the language is usually 


§ Veldyet, in a special sense, is a metaphor expressing 
the evanescence of the worshipper in God, and permanence 
m Him ; only he- can be in the possession of Veldyet who 
is a \ as el, i.e. one who has attained perfection in the 
Suluk y or journey of piety. 

|| This word I prefer to consider as a proper noun ; its 
meaning is £ perfect knower ; 3 both- have also a religious 
sense in reference to a knowledge of the Deity. 

IT Kutb, 1 ’ axis, 3 is a particular degree of sanctity, here 
exalted to the highest, i.e. ‘ the axis of axes. 3 

* The life of Khovajah Beha-al-din Nakshbendi, who died 
a. h. 791 (1389), and appears never to have left Bokhara* 

may be seen in the Nafhat-id-uns , p. ffV — f d* Bom- 
bay lithogr. ed. . 

f Koran, lxi. 13. 
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The following is the translation : 


Oh ! Bhoki Baba, why did you catch me so r 
Oh ! Bhoki Baba, pray let me go ! ” 


P 


all but unintelligible, and fragmentary at that. Be- the gig’s crew of the Political Agent at Jinjira. 
speeb prevents natives from singing in the pre- 
sence of Europeans, except at a ndcli , where the 
song is generally a mere repetition of the glories 
of the principal guest, or an importation from 
Hindustan or Haidarabad. 

It is probable that the hathds or semidramatic 

% 

recitations, and ndtaJcs or plays, would afford 


“ You have an arm of silver and gold’ 
a compliment, alluding to her bracelets). 


(this is 


44 Oh ! Bhoki Baba, pray let me go ! 

“ Bhoki Baba, see, there is my husband coming 

Oh, Bhoki 


a field for any inquirer who had health and patience (lit. that my husband has come) ! 
to endure their “ linked sweetness long drawn Baba ! ” &c. 


out” at impossible hours, and subject to the con- 


a 


Bhoki Baba, where is my little girl ?” (a curious 


U 


Oh! Bhoki Baba!” Ac. 


ditions of crowd and heat which are inevitable; j use of poH, which usually means one’s daughter). 
but as yet no one has been found to try it. One 
class of compositions, however, are an exception 
in this respect, — I mean the boat-songs of the 
coast, which perhaps owe some of their undoubted flowers to deck herself with, and the gardener, 

charm to their surroundings of fresh air and who has discovered her. He shuts the gate to 


Another similar song is a dialogue between a 
Koli woman who has gone into a garden to steal 


beautiful scenery, and to the pleasant leisure prevent her escape, and answers all her petitions 
which the passenger enjoys, sitting 


for release with the refrain 


Tula hai re phulacha galya,” i.e. 44 You have 

-evidence of her theft. 


got a necklace of flowers” 


The following war-song is a great favourite 
with the Musalman boatmen ; it has some resem- 
blance in language, and much in vigour and power, 
to the Marseillaise, and was to be heard in every 


44 Above the oars 

The while on even keel, between low shores, 

Our long ship breasts the Thames’ flood or the 
Seine” — 

that is, muted is mutandis , the tide-wave that 
sweeps the palm-fringed shores and castellated 

islands of theKulaba coast, or the moonlit streams j Musalman boat during the last Bombay riots, the 
of the beautiful Kondulika and IT las.* 

The following fragments were mostly picked up 
upon such expeditions; and I can only regret 
that my want of musical science prevents me 
from giving the tunes, and hope that some more 
scientific traveller may be induced to contribute 
to our knowledge of the subject. 


singers getting much excited : 


The first is a song much in favour witli the 
coast Kolis ; the hero, 44 Bhoki Baba,” is a sportive 
Koli, who has pushed a lady into his house and 
shut the door. Her plaintive entreaty for release 
forms the refrain, and is given with great expres- 
sion, and a suppressed grin of appreciation. 



» L* • 



Are, Bhoki Baba, mala kasliala dliarala ? 

Bhoki Baba, arc, mala sodfin de ! 

answers : 

% 

Tula ahe sonecha wa rupaicha dancla. 

She repeats : 

Bhoki Baba, are mala sodun de ! 

She speaks , seeing her husband approach: 

Are, Bhoki Baba, paha te ale navara ! 

Bhoki Baba, are mala sodfin de ! 

The husband speaks : 

Bhoki Baba, kothcfi alie xnajhi pori ? 

The lady interrupts BhoJd's ansiver with 
Bhoki Baba, are mala so elfin de ! 
and so on for several stanzas, or rather distichs, 
in the same style. I learnt this and the next from 


44 Husain ne bold, Karbalamen akar, 

Aj bakliat aya ladai ka. 

Kasimi ! bola, bade khijmati karekar, 

Aj bakliat aya ladai ka. 

Ija ka din aya, khijmati karekar, 

Aj bakliat aya ladai ka,” &c. 

Here is a more harmless fragment from the 
Maliad river : 

44 Jhor-jliori kuttre, Mogalya, 

Sassa palala, dongarya ; 

Jevlian sassane kuttr’yahla pahila, 

Jevhahelieh tevhan, lapfinhi basala.” 

“Two Moghal dogs in a leash were they, 

And a mountain hare that ran away ; 

When the hare those dogs espied, 

At once he squatted down to hide.” 

And the next, 44 Musalmani” from Than a, is ai 
most a nursery rhyme, and not a bad one either 


Murgha murglii shadi kya, 

Baida dya sola, 

Jaldi bacliha paida liua, 

Kukurfi ! kukurfi ! kukurfi ! bola. 


; Cock and hen a wedding made, 
Sixteen eggs (the lady) laid, 


Out came a little chick speedilie* 
4 Cock-a-doodle-doo !’ quoth he.”' 


* 4 Ulas’ 
the monsoon. 


C 


rejoicing,’ with an idea of motion; 44 Nadi ulasa na chalali” is a line of a Th.akur song; in praise o£ 
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The author of Pdndurang Han puts in the 
mouth of an ass-driver between Puna and Nagar 
several songs which I find still remembered in 
the latter city. The best is a nursery rhyme : 
Ding ! pori, ding ! kap&lachen bing ; 

Bing gela phftfchftn, pori geli ftthftn. 

Which may be translated- 
“ Bye, bye, my little lass 
(Looked at herself in) a looking-glass ;* 

Smash in pieces went the glass, 

And up and away went iny little lass. 

The boatmen have choruses, to which they tack 
on rude verses improvised for the occasion. The 
following is very popular on the Ivulaba coast : 




1. Bharati ali ; pet bharitana 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

2 . Tambada phfttala, pet bharitana 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

3. Diwas ughawala ; pet bharitana 
Khandari dongar tikade ja. 

4. Saheb lok basale ; pet bharitana 
Khandari dongar tikade j a. 

1. “ The flood has come ; filling our bellies (i.e. 
earning our bread) go to the hill of Khandari” 
(Kennery Island, south of Bombay, a well-known 

mark). 

•2. “ The day has broken ;f earning our bread,” 
&c, 

3. “ The sun has risen ; earning our bread,” &c. 

4. “ The sahebs have taken their seats (in the 

boat) ; earning our bread,” &c. 

The strain on the imagination of the impro- 
visatore at the stroke oar is not severe. Some- 
times the chorus is nonsense, e.g. a “ Musalnrani” 
one “ Laliemadin wa mewa phula” three times re- 

Mewa phula,” fruit and flowers ; but 
the rest is gibberish, and the chorus is fitted, like 
the last, to any words that occur. 

Critical readers are warned that I am not re- 
sponsible for boatmen’s grammar. 

W. E. Sinclair. 





Queries. 


CHAKAN, BEL GAM, AMD CHAKABB. 

1. In “ a.d. 1436,. Malik -ut-Tijar, having 
undertaken the conduct of the war, marched at the 
head of a choice body of troops, the flower of the 
Dekhan army. This officer began on a systematic 
plan of conquering and regulating the country to 
be subdued. He established his head-quarters at 

r 

Chakan, and raised a fort near the city of 
J u n a r . ” 

“ 0 h a k a n is a small fort eighteen miles north 
from Puna. It is nearly square, with towers at 

* KapdlAchen bing is the small round hand-tfiass which 
barbers carry and give to the patient to hold while they 
are operating on his “ Tcapal” (head). 

t Lit. “ It has broken red”— an idiomatic expression for 


the angles and centres of the faces ; it has a good 
ditch about thirty feet wide and fifteen deep, but 
wet on the north side only ; the walls are high, 
the parapet and rampart narrow, and the towers 
confined. There is but one entrance into the 
body of the place through five or six gateways ; 
and there is a mud outwork, which also has a 
ditch. I mention it particularly on account of its 
reputed antiquity ; for, although it probably is the 
fort built by Malik- u t - T i j a r , according to 
concurring Hindi! legends it was constructed by an 
Abyssinian P o 1 i g a r A.n. 1295. As to how he got 
there, they do not pretend to acoount.”j; 

Port Chakan, thirty-five miles south from 
Junar, was built by K h a 1 a f Hasan of B a s r i 
(Bassora ?), styled Malik-ut-Tij a r. Further 
information is required regarding the family history 
of the two Maratha, Rfijas by whom he was be- 
trayed ; the wily Poligar S i r k h e of Panala, 
and his abused friend of Port Si fill gad or 
Kan d wan a (Kelneli in Scott’s translation). § 

What is known of Y i k r a m a E a y a of Bel- 
■the Birkaua Ray of Muhammadan writers 
conquered by Muhammad Shah Bahmani in 1472, 
and of his ancestors ? 

3. . “ However, it was decreed that for a certain 
time that kingdom should remain in the family 
of the Pandavas ; for this reason, when Abhiman, 
the son of Arjuna, was killed in the battle of 
C h aka b ft , his wife happened to be pregnant ; 
accordingly, after nine months, she gave birth to a 
fortunate son: so their darlqhouse was lighted up ”|[ 

In which of the Paninas is the fullest account 
of the battle of C h a k a b ft given ? 


o 

-J. 

gam 


R. R. W. Ellis. 


Starcross, near Exeter, pith September 1875. 

* 

• • 

CHAKAN, 

M. 

C ha kan— probably ‘Char kan ,’— lean being 

among Maratlias a division between four posts, by 

which they reckon the size of all buildings, and is the 

name of the village,— probably older than the fort. 

The tradition of the Abyssinian chief is now extinct, 

and there is no reason whatever for connecting 

it with C h a k a b ft . Grant Duffs account of the 

modern fort is incorrect in every particular except 

/ 

as to size. It was captured by Sivaji early in 
his career, For the subsequent siege by and 
capitulation to Shaista Khan Amir uV Umra vide 
Grant Duff, vol. I. Shaista Khftn repaired the 
fort, according to inscriptions found there dated 
19th Zulhej a. h. 1071. It was finally dismantled 
in 1858 — vide Ind. Ant . vol. II. p. 43. 

W. F. S. 


the red appearance of the sky at earliest “peep o day. 

X Grant Duff’s History of the Marat, Ms, vol. I. p. 61. 

§ Firishtah, Persian text, vol. I. p. 644. 

ArobishrirMahfil , translated by Major H. Court, 1871* 
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THE LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF OLD NEWASA. 

BY 3 El KRISHNA SASTRI TALEKAR, DEPUTY EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, AHMADNAGAR. 


EWASA is a t a 1 u k a town in the dis- 
trict of Ahmadnagar. It has, like 

many other places, its own history or legend, 

0 

which. I hope will be of some interest to the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

The legend is given in the Mahalaya Md- 
hdtmya (or ‘ the greatness of Mahalaya’), which 
is a part of the Shxnda Pur ana. The MdhdU 
my a is written in both Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
It has not been published, nor is it known except 
in N e w a s a . There are few copies of it even 
there, and consequently their owners do nob 
trust them to others. I obtained, with difficulty, 
a copy for perusal, for which I was indebted to 
a friend. It gives the geographical position of 
N ewasa, and enlarges on the sanctity and 
legendary history both of the place itself, and 
of the tirihas named as connected with it. The 
legend respecting Newasa is as follows : — 

Formerly there was a demon by name Tara- 
kasur, who having pleased Brahma and got 
entrance into heaven through his favour, be- 
came so proud that he began to harass the 
gods, and at last expelled them from heaven. 
The gods then met together and went to 
Brahma for protection, who mentally invoked 
Vishnu for assistance. Vishnu forthwith ap- 
peared, and having heard the cause of his in- 
vocation said to him that K a r t i k a Svumi 
(the commander-in-chief of the celestial armies) 
was to kill the demon, and that he was yet to 
be born in the womb of Parvatx from the 

t 

loins of S a n k a r . Brahma, then asked for a 
place for all the gods to live in till the birth of 
K a r t i k a Svami should take place, where 
they would suffer no annoyance from the demon. 
Vishnu then pointed out Newasa for them, 
which he described thus : — 

ff’-WI TUFT KTK KETRT LVH rR | 
tT-TTVPlTV HI W HR UR | 

rRdF? urn ft vdfi HUfrufTT ) 

“ In the country south of the V i el d h y a 
mountains, and on the south bank of the Goda- 
vari, there is a holy place of the extent of five 
A" os, where there is the meritorious Vara; and 
to the east of the river there is a Vaishnavi 


Sakti * (popularly called Mohiniraja) of extra- 
ordinary power. ’ ’ 

The gods then immediately resorted to this 
place. The position given above is exactly that 
of the present N e w a s a . 

The names of N e w a s a used in the Malm- 
lay a Mdhdtmya are Mahalaya and Nidhi- 
w a s a , and the names of the river, Pravara, 
Papliara, and Vara. The origin of all these 
names is given in the Mdhdtmya by Sanatku- 
marato Vyasa. 

Vyitsa asks — 

k?ur w4 vr rinvh: dpi fl tti 

NWR FT RK HIT RWUpf R | 

CT V KRTT KHUNR m TRUNK | 

“ O greatest of the sages, how did this holy 
place come to be called Mahalaya, and also 
Nidhiwasa? What is the origin of the name 
Pravara, and of the name P a phar a ? 
Why is the river called V a r a ? Sanatkumara 
answers : — 

KtfifKRT dWRNRKdflt'Rlt j 

K?iRRRfit t RRdT lURT (C: j 

NET WUT THU Cut TtfRCf | 

R'dRi RtdiVfT RRUT KUfiR | 

nekm RwRi uirRrtrNdt ClGrt: | 

RRTRURf NT, RKfT 5TKt Kit | 

KIT Tf: | Krf taujNT: 3JST RWTW | 

UWRTsfiWT t Kf^dTKUTKT | 

“ As this place was a dwelling-place of the 
great (the gods), wise men called it M a h a 1 a y a 
( malid , great, and dlaya, a dwelling-place).” 
When the gods betook themselves to this place, as 
advised by Vishnu, “ every one of them brought 
with him whatever he considered most valuable. 
0 great sage, Kuber (the treasurer of the gods) 
lodged here his (nine) treasures, which were 
worshipped by the gods and were never re- 
moved. Hence the place got the good name 
of Nidhiwasa among the people of earth 
(nidhi, treasures, and wdsa, a depository). The 
waters (of the Pravara) spoke (to the pre- 
siding deity) : ‘ 0 Lord of the three worlds, 

make ns such that we shall become possessed 
of sweet taste, pure, and sustaining all in life.’ 



* Vaishpavi Sakti — the energy of Vishnu personified as a goddess. 
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The boon asked for by the waters was grant- 


and 


very 


Paphara, the river washing away sins ; and 

Y a r a, the river of healthy water.” * 

This story, though mythological, serves well 
to explain the origin of the names of N e w a s a, 
and those of the river Pravara. It need not 
now be told that N e w a s a is a corruption of 
N i d h i w a s a, the ancient name of the place. It 
was first changed to N i w a s a, in which form it 
occurs in Dny fine s vara, and then to N e w a - 
s a. N i w a s a is also a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing ‘ a place of residence.’ There is a phrase 
in Marathi ifftr HIT HPT TUT 1H, “We should 
use waters of the God a for bathing, and those 
of the Pravara for drinking,” in common use 
among the higher classes ofHindus xesidingonthe 
banks of the Godavari and the Pravara. 

The Mahdlaya Mdhutmya tells us that the 
Vaishnavi Sakti above alluded to was the pre- 
siding deity at N e w a s a when the gods came 
there for protection. This Sakti is still the 
tutelary deity of the town. There is a beauti- 
ful temple of this deity at N e w a s a . It is of 
modern date, bnt its sculpture is excellent. This 
Sakti, the Mdhutmya states, is the form which 
Vishnu assumed to punish Rfihu (a demon) 
who, at the time of distributing nectar produced 
by the Suras and Asuras from the churning of 
the ocean, entered in disguise among the gods 
to drink it, though it was intended for the gods 

only. 

Dnyanesvara makes mention of N e w ii - 
s a, and states that he composed his Dnydnesvan 
there. He has given a description of it, which 
is similar to that given in the Mahdlaya Mdhdt- 
mya. It is this ( Dnydnesvan , ch. xviii.) : 




grr tr hi | hr tuuptth 




HHUHrTHT | RUT HR 1 1 

^ • Srs -s ^ 


T HTRWH | NTifT TUP PSP 8UT 


m Thru tTr gr i nruttt ut i i 

TT TTiuriRT I tr | 

hittt ql rfr f&rfrer | ^fixnpur i i 

TN TTUTHTHTT I | 


XT siTTH I]TT | T5TOPH || 

“ In the Kali Yug there is a place (by name) 
N i w a s a , in the Maratha country, near the 
Godavari, which extends five Jcos, and is the 


only holy place in the three worlds, from time 
immemorial , in which there lives the deity Sri 
Mahalay a (Mohiniraja), the preseiwer of lives 
in the universe, and in which there is a ruler of 
the earth ( by name) R a m a c li a n d r a, who 
is an ornament to the Yadava race, the abode of 
all arts, and the supporter of justice. There the 
Gita was dressed in Marathi by Dnyana- 
d e v a, a descendant of the family of M a h e s a, 
and the son* ofNivrittiN a t h .” 


At the distance of about a quarter of 


mile 


from Newiisa towards the west there is a stone 
pillar, apparently part of a temple not now in 
existence, bearing a Sanskrit inscription. The 
pillar is called D n y a n o b a c h a khamb, 
‘ Dnyanoba’s pillar.’ "When I first heard of the 
pillar and of its being inscribed, I was impatient 
to see the inscription, as I was in hopes that I 
might find something in it regarding Dnyanoba, 
the pillar being called after his name. But, to 
my disappointment, when I did visit it I found 
nothing in it regarding either Dnyanoba or 
N e w a s a . The pillar is buried in the ground, 
with a pretty good flat-roofed building over it 
measuring about thirty- three feet by twenty- 
six. The pillar is called Dnyanoba’s only because 
it is supposed to have been leaned against by him 
while composing his commentary on the Gita. 
But great respect is paid to it in consequence of 
this, and a fair is held every year in honour of 
the pillar, on the 11th day of the dark fortnight 
ofPhftlgun. The height of the pillar above the 

and its 

circumference about four feet. The middle part 
of the pillar is square, while it is round above 
and below. The front side of the square bears 
the inscription, which consists of seven lines, 
and contains two Sanskrit verses in Anusktup 
metre. It is as follows : 

[1] UTvW: [XT] CRWT | fHT 


ground is about four and six inches 


[TV] 


[2] jtIt 

[ 3 ] V R T t H T 

[ 4 ] fr hr nrr if 

M [°rt] 


cfr vo i 


3*- 

[uvur] 


THRU 

ch 




[6] W | [T : HljvUfT £5": [h] TH 

[7] Tf URR: | TRT TUTT : | 

Translation. 

“ Om, salutation to Karavxresvara ! As (my) 
grandfather has formerly granted a sum of six 


* Nivritti is Rth. was the elder brother of Dnyanesvara, and also his guru. 


himself 
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(rupees) to Jagatguru (Siva), to be continued Dnyanesvara (who completed his Dnydnes- 

per mensem , for a continual supply of wick and mri at Newasa in Sake 1212, or 1290 A.D., 

oil (for a light in his temple), so that that and died at Alandx, near Puna, in Sake 1218 or 

sum of six rupees should be given as long as the 1296 a.d.)— that is, he was ruling at N e w a s a 

sun and the moon exist, he who appropriates it about six hundred years back, or about the time 

to his use is wicked : his ancestors will go to hell. the grant was inscribed ; but he cannot be sup- 


May the great deity (Mohiniraja) do good !” 


posed to have made the grant. If he had given 


The letters of the inscription have in several anything for the maintenance of the lamp, it 

places suffered from the effects of time, which would have been a village or land, and not such 

have rendered them illegible or uncertain. They a small sum as six rupees, 
have been supplied as the general contents The above oris quoted from the Dnydnes- 
of the inscription required, and have been van will be found useful. They contribute to 

distinguished from the rest by brackets. In the the history of the Y a d a v a or G a u 1 i Rajas 

first line [sr] is supplied from the Mahal ay a, by giving the name, the capital, and the date 

Mdhdtmya , which gives K a r a v i r e s v a r a of one of them. 

as a name of Siva, from Karavir, a head- Note. 

attendant of Siva who propitiated him and in- The Earned Sastri assumes the identity 

ducod him to take the name as a token of his 0 f the Yadavas of Deveadh and the sur- 

favour towards him (Karavir). rounding region with the G-auli Raias.-a 


Note. 


attendant of biva who propitiated him and m- i The learned Sastri assumes the identity 

ducod him to take the name as a token of his 0 f the Yadavas of Deveadh and the sur- 

favour towards him (Karavir). rounding region with the G-auli Rajas — a 

The inscription bears no date, nor does it subject on which we are gradually getting a little 

name the grantor, but the date can approxim- light, especially from the earlier sargas of the 

ately be fixed from the character of the letters Dvaidshardya (vide ante, pp. 71 ff.)> in which the 

inscribed. The character is similar to that found ru ^ er °fVamanasfchali is stigmatized as an 


in inscriptions dated six hundred years back, so Ahiror busman. But in the 4th sarga this 
that the inscription cannot be older than about '“ys ambassador seems to speak of his master as 

that time. As to the name of the grantor, or he was one 0 f the ChndasammaRas of J u - 
rather the renewer of the grant, there are no niga d h, whom Major Watson (rob II. p. 816) 
means of ascertaining ifc. But it appears that considers to have sprung from Chuda Chand 

some rich man in N e w a s a probably renewed Yadava. It is to be hoped that the Sastri will 

the grant of his grandfather, who, being a devo- contribute the result of his researches towards 

tee of K a r a v i r e s v a r a, to whom a salutation the elucidation of the great historical puzzle of the 

is offered at the beginning of the inscription, kauli raj . 


But in the 4th sarga this 


means of ascertaining it. 


furnished the temple with a lamp continually The fences to Dnyanesvara are also of 

burning. Newasa, as the ovi Bjq- RHRT, 7 , . * , J 1 , , , t 

0 ill o .1 -n * / " ^ 1 nal text* of this first and greatest of Marat hS 

&c., quoted above from the JJnyanesvan. snows, , a T , ^ n . a,,.,/ 

5 1 . A . A l/ ’ / poets ? It would be more valuable tor Maratln than 

was the capital of Raja Ramachandra, and it Chaucer is for the history of the development of 

must have then contained many rich men, though the English language. Who will be patriotic 

there are none at present. The Raja Ramaehau- enough to attempt in good earnest to discover at 

dra, the same ovi proves, was contemporary with least the oldest text now in existence ? 


SACRED FOOTPRINTS IN JAVA 


BY DR. A. B. COHEN STUART. 


instated fi 


the Rev . D. Macmillan , M.A. 


The first of the accompanying sketches has 10), and represents, according to the catalogue 
been borrowed from the photograph taken by of that valuable collection, “ an inscribed stone 

Heer J. van Kinsbergen for the Government of with two footprints and spiders at the river 

Netherlands India, and published under the Charenten, t at Champ ea, Buitenzorg.” 

superintendence of the Batavian Society of Arts The extraordinary distinctness with which 
and Sciences in the Oudheden van Java (No. the inscription on this stone has been preserved 


* The Honourable Rao S&heb Viskvanatk Narayan Mand- 

lik informs me that bis MS. of the Dnydnesvari says it was 

/ „ 

revised, that is, modernized, in Sake 1576, or a.d. 1651. — Ed. 


t Elsewhere Chiro eaten, which Hows northwards 
from Mount S a 1 a k and falls into the C h i d a n i near 
Champ ea. 
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and rendered in the photograph, throws a re- 
markable light on other memorials of the same 
nature, and also furnishes, if I mistake not, a 
contribution of some importance to the history 
of writing in Java. 

When but recently, in the introduction to the 
Kawi Oorlconclen, biz. vi., I mentioned, with some 
reserve, the close relation between the forms of 
writing in these records and that of some of the 
oldest known inscriptions of ancient India, I 
had particularly in view certain copper-plates, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

Society (N. S. vol. I. pp. 247 ft.) by Prof. Dow- 

son , belonging to the C h a 1 u k y a dynasty of 

Kaira and dated in the year S. 394 (a.D. 472- 


473). The 


striking and, 


in many respects, 


A 

1 


r 

even perfect resemblance between the charac- 
ters of that inscription and our Kawi— a re- 
semblance first pointed out by our Sinologue 
Dr. G. Schlegel — induced me at the time to 
make a note of the alphabet. Though no 
other Indian form of writing really appeared 
on the whole so nearly related to the Kawi, yet 
I did not venture to attach much weight to it, 
inasmuch as some characters differed decidedly, 
and moreover I was a stranger to a number 

of Indian forms of writing, among which per- the Chai’oenten stone. By a comparison of that 

haps the nearest approach to the Kawi might inscription with Burnell s first plate and the 

alphabet from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

So far as the Peninsula is concerned, my Society, I succeeded without difficulty in read- 

doubts are to a certain extent met by Dr. A. C. ing the greater part of it, though it contained 


deviations which in the original country first 
began to appear at a later date. 

Granting, however, that the character brought 
over from In,dia doubtless also in Java and else- 
where in the Archipelago developed in number- 
less secondary branches independent of the pa- 
rent stem, we have no- certainty that these 
branches all sprang from one original form of 
that stock ; and we must at least allow it as 
probable that during some ages of the more 
active intercourse with India, writing in Java 
continued to share in the influences of time and 
locality and other circumstances that influenced 
it in India. Consequently we find here and 
there in Java forms of writing more closely 
allied to one than another of the Indian alpha- 
bets ; yet it does not by any means follow from 
this that in the ono form of writing we have 
the true key to the origin of the other. 

Still I think I may call it a notable discovery 
that, on inscribed stones in West Java — other- 
wise less rich in memorials of Hindu civiliza- 
tion than other parts of the island — the Yeng 
or C h e r a character, even in the peculiarities 
that most markedly distinguish it from the 
Kawi, is so clearly rendered as in the case of 


occur. 


of 


mhyfi 


teenth Century a.d., containing a series of ah 
phabets and specimens of writing arranged ac- 


characters that could not easily be explained by 
the Kawi. Inasmuch, however, as it appeared 
to be Sanskrit, of which my knowledge is 
limited, I applied to Prof. Kern, and with his 


cording to chronological order from the oldest * aid was enabled to obtain a full explanation of 

in the fourth century a.d.— the Yen gi inscrip- the inscription with the exception of a couple of 

tion, from the north-east of the peninsula, from letters, 
a C h e r a inscription of a.d. 466, t from the 


four 

south-east; West Chalukya, a.d. 608-9, pure Sanskrit sloka : 
from the north-west corner; and East Chfi- 


a 


luky 


— quite or 


1. Yikrantasyavanipateh. 

2. srimatah purnnvarmmanah . 


nearly corresponding to the first-mentioned 
Chalukya inscription, and the later ones deviate 


o 

O. 


. , . .ma-nagarendrasya. 


4. Vishnor-iva pada-dvayam. 


from it further and further, as well as from the The subject of the sentence is 'pada-dvayam f 

i f e. ‘ pair of feet’ or * two footsteps’ : all the 


Kawi writing. 


This last circumstance was to be expected, rest of the words with the exception of the ad- 
since we know that the character of our Kawi verb iva , ‘like/ immediately preceding it, are 
records ascends at least to the middle of the genitives of the nouns viler ant a, 1 striding/ 
eighth century, and thus can scarcely show 

* Not therefore, however, the most ancient known re- 
gains of Indian writing, which in the inscriptions of Asoka 


‘stepping/ also ‘mighty’ (here perhaps to be 

ascend to about B.c. 250. 

t See the Merkara plates, Ind. Ant vol. I. p. 363 . — Ed- 
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understood in a double sense, and specially in 
allusion to Vishnu's trivihrama — tlie ‘ three 
strides’ with which he is supposed to have over- 
stepped the world), avanipati, ‘lord of the soil, 

f 

prince’; Sriman, ‘illustrious’; Punnavarmmd . , a 


personal name ; . 


ma-nagarendra , ‘ prince 


of the city or kingdom of ... . ma ;’ and Visli- 
nu, the god. And the whole may be translated 
thus : 


is peculiar to the Vengi character.” So, though 
without the crooked line, it is nearly represented 
in his first plate, 4th century a. d., expressing’ the 
syllable lam ; in the following, A. d. G08, its place 
is supplied by a small circle between other 
letters but near the top of the line ; while later 
(a.d. 689) it is written above the preceding letter 
and passes into the well-known form of anusvdra 
or binda , though at first it is interchanged with 


“ The two footsteps of the striding (or mighty P) j the old form. 


Prince, the illustrious Purnnavarmma, lord 

• • + 

of ma-nagara, are like (those) of Vishnu.” 

With respect to the personal name, Prof. Kern 
points out that in St. Julien’s Memoir es sur 
les contrees Occident ales , par Hiouen Thsang , 1. 1. 
p. 463, a Buddhist king of Magadha is men- 
tioned, of the same name, as a protector and 
cultivator of the Bo-tree, which the heretics 
(non-Buddhists) had wished to extirpate. Whe- 
ther the same person is here intended, or 
perhaps another in Java called after him, is 
difficult to determine, so long as the name of 
the place is unknown. “From the comparison 

. ^ ” remarks Prof. Kern, “the Brah- 
manical character of the inscription does not ' interest from its 
follow, at least with certainty : the whole Hindu almost shapeless mass of rock in the middle of 
Pantheon is fully acknowledged by the Buddh- j a stream, scarcely above the surface of the 
ists, and even enlarged and enriched particularly ! water, where it has lain for at least ten centuries 


If the two star-like figures before the foot- 
prints represent spiders, as the catalogue states 
— and they have really something of that appear- 
ance — it may be imputed, as Prof. Kern thinks, 
to the Jaina doctrine, which prescribes at every 
step to be careful not to trample upon any living 
creature. 

Above the figure are some strokes, as of 
writing, that still wait explication. 

Thus, without being able accurately to deter- 
mine the time whence this memorial dates, we 
may regard it with some grounds of certainty as 
one of the oldest indications of Hinduism hither- 
to known in Java : a trace that derives a higher 

J O 

surroundings, — on a living 


with evil spirits and devils.” 


unprotected and undisturbed, without apparent- 


As to the name, it is certain that it consisted i ly having sustained any injury to the sharpness 
of three syllables of which the last is ma; the of the lines with which it is carved, 
middle syllable appears to be no or rit — probably ; Under Nos. 11 and 12 of the catalogue follow r 
the latter, at least if ma is to be considered as i two stones of the same sort, — the first at Jamboe 
short, seeing the metre requires a long syllable. inscribed with two footprints* and already de- 
The first, which as to metre may be either long scribed by Rigg and Frederick, in the 17/d- 
or short, w r e are inclined conjecturally to read schrift voor Lid. Taal-, Lind-en Volkenlciuide , 
as net or ia , — though it appears to differ rather j III. 183 ff. It has two lines of writing, each 5 
widely from both in this character, we cannot j feet 2 inches long, of the same sort, and appa- 
rently not less distinct and well preserved than 


suggest a better. 


The last character deserves special no- ! that on No. 10, but* in the photographic copy 
tice, viz. m, which is thus equivalent to via , I too much foreshortened to be equally easily 
and if necessary it may be so understood by read. No. 12 is a stone at Kebon Kopi (Coffee- 


the stroke running down on the right side 


garden) on the way from Champea to Paseran 

; 

of the letter as standing in place of the usual j Moewara, and shows the impresses of two 


form of the virdma or paten in Kawi : but 
tho unusual form and position of the letter 

suggest the peculiarity mentioned by 
Burnell (page 15) : — “ Final mis represented by i ciphered as yet 



elephant’s-feet with a line of inscription be- 
tween them, apparently of the same kind, but 
not so w'ell preserved or copied, and not de- 


a small m — less than the other letters — which 


Professor Kern has been able in a 


great 


* Those impressions are much feebler than those of 
No. 10 : in tho photograph there is little more distinguish- 
able than the toes near the top of the triangular stone, 


beyond which is a deep gap between the two, which, accord- 
ing* to Rigg, were originally united, but probably torn 
asunder by lire. 
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measure to make out tlie Jamboe inscription. 
Each of the two lines shows clearly two halves, 
each answering to a line of Sragdhara measure 
consisting* of three parts each of seven syllables, 
thus : — 


v-/ 


yj \j \j vjr VJ u 






This being once established, it is necessary 
to find words for the doubtful places which will 
suit first the measure ; second , as far as prac- 
ticable, the sense; and third, to correspond with 
the traces of writing*. The last two conditions, 
however, are too loose, and allow too much 
room for choice, to be a sufficient guarantee 
against a wrong reading. Accordingly in the 
following attempt at a transcription the more 
doubtful letters are printed in italics, while the 
rest are sufficiently certain : — 


1. Srim/in nana-krc ta- dny o narapatir-asumo 
ya h pura . . ar aunty a, 


0 nfimna Sri-P urnna-varmma pat ur-ari- 
? 1 1 u Ji li ar abh e dy a (or susara ?) vi 1c hjd t a-vanmnu, 

pftda-vimba-dvayam-ari-naga- 


O 

Om 



rotsAdane nityada/,*7mm, 

4. bhaktanA(ng) yat AidhAtaw. siig&ti-suhha- 
Jcaranj Jykshth&bhe vdvi mide. 

Of which tie meaning amounts to nearly tliis : — 
“ The illustrious, skilled in many great" deeds, 


matchless prince who aforetime ( ruled in) ... 
aramd with tlie name of H. H. Purnna- 


« « 


v a r m m a , the brave whose weapons were 
renowned, invulnerable to hostile assailants (or 
to the enemy’s best darts ?) : Of him is this 
pair of footprints at all times capable to destroy 
hostile cities. Which footprints supplied bless- 
ing and enj oyment to those who belong to the 
division of the three constellations Jyeshtha, 
Wari (or first AsAdhA), and Mula.” 

In illustration of this last clause, which ad- 
mittedly rests on a mere conjecture,* Prof. 
Kern remarks that space is divided into nine 
spokes or divisions, corresponding to our eight 
cardinal points and the zenith, each swayed by 
three constellations, of which the three men- 
tioned represent the west. The meaning there- 
fore should be that the representation of the 
feet — for puda viviba leaves it doubtful whether 
the prints be intended literally — is to be contem- 
plated as a sanctuary of blissful influence for the 
inhabitants of the west (of Java). However 
this may be, so much at least is certain, that 
here reference is also meant to a footprint of 
the same person who is mentioned on the stone 
of Charoenten. 

Leiden , 2 6th May 1S75. 


WORDS A ND PLACES IN AND ABOUT BOMBAY 


BY Da. J. GEBSON DA CUNHA. 



K A 1 b A d e v i — -the name of a main road in 
Bombay connecting the Esplanade with PAya- 
dhuni, about the middle of which is a Hindu 
shrine of the same name, — derives its origin from 

' • o 

K a 1 i or K a 1 i k a , an incarnation of B h a g- a- 

* o 

v a t i or Durga, and a heroine, from the tri- 
umph she achieved over the Asura Raktavija. 

The Malika Mdhdtmya states that the god- 
dess, on destroying this powerful demon, was so 
overjoyed that, unable to restrain her feelings, 
she commenced to dance, and the dancing became' 
at last so violent tliat the earth quaked to its 
very poles. The Adhydtma Bdmdydm gives a 
description of another avatar of K A 1 i. It is 
there said that when Rama was returning home 
with his wife Sit A after the defeat of RAvana, he 

* For the last syllable mil I am obliged to read pu *and 
in the place where the syllables IhS vd mast stand 1 cau- 


Avas all the way talking to her about his great 
exploits, which SitA finding rather vain-glorious 
remarked that he had only vanquished a RAvana 
of ten heads, or Dash A n a n a , but she doubted 
very much whether he could kill one with a 
thousand. This remark instigated Rama to 
challenge this RAvana of a thousand heads, 
wdioru, however, he was unable to destroy ; and 
SitA, to avoid disgrace to her husband, in- 
tervened, assumed the form of K A 1 i , and killed 
him . 

The legend goes on to state that this feat 
took place in a city named M a li i m A p u r i , 
where the demon resided. This MaliimApuri is 
supposed to correspond to modem M a h i m , 
and the narrative is possibly an allusion to some 

not possibly find a place for them, though, according to 
the metre, two long syllables must be supposed there. 
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battle fought between Rama and a king 


of 


I The peculiarity about the worship of H an u - 
ancient Mahira. The victory is said to have man is that his altar is made solely for him. 

been then commemorated by raising a temple and that it allows no niche or comer for any 
on the spot to the goddess Kali, which was j other clevata ; -while other dev as do not dis- 


transferred from the island of Mahimapuri i dain the company of even the lowest of their 
to that of M a m b a cl e v i , -where it is to be seen j fraternity. The special day when 51 a r u t i is 
in our days. The current tradition is that the j worshipped is Saturday, when vermilion and 
temple was transferred about five hundred years j oil are poured on him. In the Edmdyam it 

ago by a Koli named Kalb a or Kalsa, and j is said that when 51 a r u t i was born he saw 
lienee the name Iv a 1 b a d e v i ; but no reliance 

can be placed on this story. 


Any one passing along the Kalbadevi road 
may see the image of Kali just in front of the 
door of a small square room, with a circular 
dome, seated on a quadrilateral cornice bearing 


the rising sun, and thinking it to be a ripe fruit 
flew up to the sky and seized the sun’s chariot, 
whereupon Indra, fearing that M a r u t i 
would swallow the sun, smote him, and he came 
to the ground. As a reward for his bravery, and 
at the recommendation of liis father Y a y u or 


four images of Mahadeva, one at each angle, and Maru t a, who corresponds to the LEolus of the 
surmounted by a flag. It is represented as a black | Romans, Brahma made him chirakgjwa, or irn- 
female figure with red paint on the face, silvery j mortal. In the war of Rama with Havana he is 


white eyes, and a gaudy scarlet sctdi round the 
waist, while the trunk is left nude. The Kolis 
never pass it without saluting it with both hands. 


said to have assisted the former, at the head of 
a regiment of monkeys. It is likewise said that 
this simian general first met Rama on the R i- 


K a 1 i is supposed to have been originally a shimuklia mountain, near the lake Pampa, 
goddess of the non- Aryan races, incorporated j in the south of the Dekhan, a place not identified, 
into the Hindu pantheon, along with other | Maruti has a number of patronymics de- 
aboriginal deities, as a Rrahmanical expedient j scribing several of the episodes of his life, — as 
to induce the natives of the country to join j Hanuman, winch is derived from hanit, ‘ the 


their creed, just as the first Jesuit missionaries, 
such as De’ Nobili and others, in proselytizing 


chin,’ in reference to the fall he had from heaven, 
a result of the blow received from Indra’s 


the Brahmans, are said to have done in later thunderbolt on his chin. 


times. Sir W. Jones considers Kali as ana- 
logous to the Proserpine of the Greeks. 

The present temple was built not very many 
years ago, after pulling down the old one, 


The principal temples of Siva in Bombay 
are : — oue close to the old Sailors’ Home, 
facing the Esplanade ; one in Antoba’s Street, 
near Loharchal ; one in the middle of the market 


which stood about the same place, in order to near the Juinma Masjid ; a fourth named Pan- 
widen the Kalbadevi road. It is also said that c h a m u k li i, or the five-faced, at Bholesvara ; 
the modern building was erected at the expense j and several others, including those in Mazagon, 

Kul aba, &c. Bholesvara, to the right of the 
temple of Mammadevi, and of the main road to 
the Port, is so named from a pagoda there conse- 
crated to Bholesvar a — * the Lord of the sini- 
pie-hearted,’ — from 'd| jc3T ‘ simple-hearted,’ and 
‘lord,’ — an epithet of Siva. It is also some- 
times called B li o 1 a n a t li a. The temple is one 
of the largest in Bombay, with a well-built tank. 
The deity here is represented by a black smooth 
stone with a concave projection at the base, 
like the month of a spoon, which is called 
Find ilea. The congregation of this temple is 
the largest in the town, comprising Brahmans 



:tornm 



of the Government. It is at present under the 
management of the P a 1 s i s , the aboriginal 
settlers in Bombay. 

Besides the Hindu temple just mentioned, 
there are several others in Bombay, the greater 
number being dedicated to a saint of the ab- 
origines, imported into the Brahmanieal Flos 

a r u t i or H a n u man, the 
monkey-god, and the son of Maruta and Anjani. 
The Hindus worship Maruti because he is sup- 
posed to possess the power to bestow sound 
health on his votaries and preserve them from 
epidemics. The Catholic martyrology lias also 
a saint described as advocatus contra posies 
coram Deo , who is invoked when any infectious 
disease prevails. 


of Gujarat and Maharashtra, Vanias, Pra- 

bhus, Sonars, Marafchas, and others, who make 
- ^ 

valuable offerings to the lihga of Siva. The 
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W 

worshippers are Saivas, who form the largest 
proportion of the Hindu community in Bombay. 
The characteristic sign by which they are 
known is two or three semicircular or hori- 

A 

zontal lines on the forehead of red or greyish 
white paint. The former is prepared from the 
wood of the It a k t a c h a n d a n a (Pterocarpus 
Saiitalinus), or from turmeric (Curcuma longa) 
and chunam (carbonate of lime) or borax, both 
of which substances change the yellow of the 
turmeric into red ; the latter or the greyish white 

paint is made from the wood of white sandal 

# 

( Sirium myriifolium ) ; but at the time of wor- 
ship, instead of these preparations, ashes are 
applied to different parts of the body while 
repeating certain mantras. The horizontal 
lines on the forehead have also a round dot 
in the middle, which may be either of the same 
or of a different colour. The women of the 

9 

Saivas make use of a different preparation, 
which in the first stage, or as found in com- 
merce, is called r a v a, the powder of which is 
called pinzar when dry, and when mixed with 
oil (sesamum) is called kumkuma. Previous to 
application, turmeric powder and the juice of 
bimbla (Averrhoa Bilimbi) are added to the 
mixture. The Siva Parana and Sivalilamrita , 

• • • 7 

written in Prakrit, may be consulted by such 
as wish to extend their knowledge on the subject 
of Zmya-worship and the duties of .the wor- 



ers . 


the compound round this temple are 
four, other small shrines, mostly occupied by 
Jogis leading a life of ease and contemplation, 
which is just as lucrative an industry in their 
case as that of others living’ on the alms of the 
faithful. 

The principal temple ofBholesvarais said 
to have been built by the Sarasvatis about 
two centuries ago, from among whom are elected 
the members of the committee of management ; 
while the smaller shrines are of modem construc- 
tion, — one belongs exclusively to the Sonars 
or goldsmiths, and another to the S i m p i s or 
tailors. All these temples are under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Gujarat Brah- 
mans. 

♦ 

Thakurdwaras are certain places in 
Bombay named from temples dedicated to 
different deities, and called Thakurdwaras from 
their meaning ‘ doors of an idol,’ from pj-yy 

‘an idol, ’and jnr’ £ adoor.’ There are some three 


temples thus named, the principal of which is 
on the Breach Candy road near Girgam. It 
has a tower of black stone or basalt, which is 
conspicuous among a number of yellow and 
red washed houses and cocoanut trees around 
it. It is dedicated to Hama, whose image, 
placed in a niche, is painted of a bluish colour ; 
while the image of his brother Lakshmana, 
who is always placed by his side, is painted 
white. Rama holds in one hand a bow, and in 
the other an arrow. 

This temple was built by a Bawa or ascetic 
by name Atmarama, who died, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, in 1836, on the 7th day of 
Krishnapakslia of the month of Sravana. He 
was highly respected by the Hindu community 
and consulted as a sage. He was also a poet and 
wrote verses in Prakrit in Pada metre, but they 
are mere prayers and contain nothing remark- 
able : they are sung daily by his followers. His 
life was spent in religious austerities, and when 
he died a subscription was raised to build a 
samudlii or tomb, erected in the compound of 
the temple, just in front of the entrance door, 
where his votaries crowd together every morn- 
ing and evening to pay him their devotions. 
There is no epitaph or inscription of any sort 
on it, but the place is well known by the name 
of A t m a r a m a b a w a ’ s T h a k u r d w a r a . 

A * 

The tomb of Atmaramabawa does not simply 
record his memory, but contains his body ; this 
is rather singular among the Hindus. It is 
said, however, that an exception is made in the 
case of R i s h i s and Swamis, who, when they 
have the courage to live on bread and water, and 
sleep on a hard stone, have the chance of get- 
ting their remains consigned to a grave. This 
perhaps points to the fact that the Hindus think 
it irreverent to burn one who has gained among 
them the reputation of a spiritual guide or saint. 

During the life of this Atmaramabawa 
the offerings of his sectaries were immense, and 
it is said that his renown was so great that 
Sayaji Gaik a wad, who succeeded to the 
government of Baroda about the year 1818, 

made him a present of a village in his terri- 
tory yielding him annually an income of five 
hundred rupees, which he spent wholly in 
chai’ity. Other Thakurdwaras contain nothing 
striking to deserve special description, and are 
almost all situated along the same road. 

R a m a w a d i . — This is a small place between 
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Bholesvara and the Kalbadevi temple; it is so 


temple was built soon after. His fame then spread 


named from a shrine of Rama in the form of and gave rise to innumerable pilgrimages, and 
-a snug little square^room, built by a Prabhu ! not unfrequently to unseemly conflicts among his 
mamed Kasinath Sokaji, about two centuries ago, 1 own devotees, in some of which the god himself 
which contains, besides the image of Rama and j suffered mutilation. Some of his worshippers, 
the indispensable one of his brother L a k s h - despairing of resorting to him in person at 
man a, those of Sita, Maruti, and Ganesa. j Pandliarpura, resolved to build temples in differ- 
This shrine was rebuilt about seventy years after j ent parts of India dedicated to him. Thus arose 
by one Vithoba Mankoji. It is resorted to by j Vithoba ’s. temple, or the Vithalwacli, in Bombay, 
■all classes of Hindus, and though poor in ap- ! Ga n e s w a di , so called from a temple dedi- 
pearance is said to be rich in funds. It is under j cated to the god Ganesa or Ganapati, is in one 

i i i nil "it i n 1 1 i i f n i » • i 


the management of the Prabhus. 

Vithalwadi . — This is a small narrow lane 
» • 

near Rama wadi, and leads to a temple of Vi- 
t li a 1, which is a large oblong hall with a paved 


of the most populous parts of Bombay, entirely 
inhabited by the Vanias, close to the new mai’ket. 
The image of Ganesa is always represented 
sitting upon a rat. He has four hands, and is 


area in front, with eight pillars with holes for i said to be the god of wisdom. Ganesa means ‘ the 

I 

battis , which serve to light it at the time of the 
feasts of the god Vithoba.* This Vithoba of 


He is held in high 

o 


lord of the troops of Siva.’ 

veneration by the Hindus, and nothing is un- 
Bombay has all the power and • attributes of j dertaken, nor a book written, without invoking 
that of Pan dhar pur a, which specially came | him. His name is inscribed at the top of all 

there from D w a r k a in response to the fervent grants and works. He is said to have written the 

prayers of a devotee of his, a boy of about twelve Mahabhdrata as dictated by Vyasa. Those who 

or fifteen years named Pundalika. This wish to study the exploits of Ganesa may con- 

boy asked Vithoba to reside permanently near suit the Gancsi Khanda of the Bralimavaivarta 
him at Pandliarpura, whereupon the god trails- j Parana , Ganesa Parana , and Ganesasthavaraja , 
formed himself into a black idol, round which a a part of the BhavisJtya Parana . 


TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OP THE MAGADHA KINGS. 

Translated from Vassiliefs work on Buddhism f by Miss E. Lyall . 


Tara a at ha transmits to us the order of 
succession of the Magadha kings in this way : 
after A j a t a s a t r u, Snba h u reigned for ten 
years ; lie was succeeded by his son Sudlian u, 
and, according to Lassen, Dhanubhadra 
and Udayibkadra; after tlie latter and in 
the time of Upagupta, his son Malien- 
d r a reigned for nine years, and Chamasa, 
son of the latter, reigned for twenty- two years. 
Chamasa left twelve sons, several of whoi 

9 

mounted the throne, but they conld not retain 


it long. 


The government fell into the hands 


of the Brahman G a m b h i r a s i 1 a. 

At this time (Taranatha, chap.v i.) in the Cham- 
parna kingdom, which belonged to the Kuru race, 
there was a king called N emit a, who was de- 
scended from the Solar race. He hadsix sons born 
of lawful wives, and besides them he had a son 


* Vithoba is not a Sanskrit word, but a corruption of 

pUTNFff (Vishrmpati), through the vulgar pronouncing it 
Bistu or Bittu. Nor is V i t h a 1— another appellation of 



A 8 o k a, by the daughter of a merchant, to whom 
he gave in appanage the town of Patalipu-- 
t r a , as a reward for his victory over the people 
of Nepal, who dwelt in the kingdom of K a s y a , 
and over other mountaineers. N e m i t a sent 
his six sons to Magadha to make war against 
a Brahman who dwelt in that town and enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and several battles were 
fought on the banks of the Ganges. Nemita 
died suddenly, and the grandees raised A s ok a 
to the throne, but his brothers who had subdued 
six towns of Magadha reigned over them. A s o - 
k a , however, suddenly made war against them, 
slew them, and besides their towns seized upon 
other territories so numerous that his dominions 
stretched from the Himalaya to the V indhya 
mountains. As he had formerly spent several 
years in pleasure, he was surnamed Kama- 

Vithoba.— a Sanskrit word ; it has been imported into Sans- 
krit in modern times. — See vol. II. p. 27% vol. IV. p. 22. 

f Forming a long jiote, pp. 45-55. 
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soka. Afterwards, according to the accounts 
of the Buddhists, he gave himself up to violence, 


number of ideas in this book. Inasmuch as 
history has preserved the memory of the sacri- 


and procured for himself the surname of fice of V a r a r u chi, we may readily conclude 
Chanda soka; but at last he was converted that writing was as yet a rare accomplishment 

to Buddhism, and now the legends give him the (it has been remarked above that it was intro- 

name of Dliarmasoka and relate many 
marvels of him, — among others that he covered 


dncecl in the time of Panini). Although this is 
so, the remembrance of the Vibhdslid rests upon 
the whole land with monuments and temples in the appearance, a short time after, of a third 

honour of Buddha. Then his dominions stretched collection of the doctrines of Buddha § either in 

V 

from beyond Thibet on the north to the ocean the kingdom of K asm! r or Jala n d h a r a (it 
on the south. But he showed still more atten- is disputed which), but in either case it was 

tion to the clergy when he distributed all his under king K an i shk a, who then reigned over 

treasures among them, and finally mortgaged these countries, and who lived four hundred 

years after Buddha. Although, according to 
Chinese sources, we are forced to the conclusion 


himself. The grandees relieved him, but pro- 
bably they were dissatisfied with him, — perhaps 
they even deposed him, for the historian alludes, that K fit y ay ana , the composer of the first 


though obscurely, to a miserable end. 

After the death of A s o k a,* his grandson 
V i g a t a s o k a was raised to the throne : he was 
the son of Kunala, and the legend about the 
blindness which his stepmother inflicted on him 
is known to all the Buddhists. Almost at the 
same time mention is made of king Y i r a s e - 
n a, who honoured Buddhism. (It is uncertain 
whether he was the successor of V i g a t a s o - 
k a, or Vigatasoka himself.) His son N a n d a 
reigned twenty-nine years. In his reign lived 
Panin i,t the first Indian grammarian, and pro- 
bably also the first who introduced writing into 
India. To N a n d a succeeded his son M ah a- 
padm a, who reigned at Kusiunapnra. The 
great B h a d r a and V a r a r u c h i -were his 

O 

contemporaries, and he protected Buddhism. 
Here we meet with the first mention of litera- 
ture in a written form. V araruchi caused a 
number of copies of the Vibhdslid to be prepared, 
and distributed them among the preachers. But 
how are we to reconcile this account with what 
we find elsewhere, that the Vibhdslid was com- 
posed in Kasmsr, and at a time subsequent to 
this ? According to an authentic account the 
Vibhdslid was composed either in the time of 
U p a g u p t a or in that of the Arhan Y a s a s .J 
It is most probable that works which preceded the 
Vibhdslid are here to he understood. It is possible 
that K a t y a y a n a , who composed one of the 
Abhidharmas , wrote also the commentary 
on the Vibhdslid ; whilst there still remain six 
other Abhidharmas making part of the whole 


* Chap. viii. 

t Vide ante, vol. I. p. 21 ; vol. IV. pp. 102, 103. 

J Conf. ante, pp. 143, 144. 

§ It is assumed that the first appeared immediately 


after 


Abhidharma , was president of this assembly, and 
that at this time he called on Asvagoshato 
write down the Vibhdslid , — everything goes to 
assure us that K atyayana lived much earlier, 
and that his name is used here onlv to remind us 

C/ 

that he was the first representative of the Abhi- 
dharmists, who were then changed to Vaibhash- 
ists. In the list which has come down to us of his 
survivors, innumerable iu China, K a t y a y a n a 
is placed in the fifth or seventh generation after 
Buddha, whilst Asvagosha is reckoned in 
the ninth or eleventh. After all, the ac- 
count of Taranatha admits as very probable 
that king K a n i s h k a convoked the priests 
under Parsva, the author of the Sutra on 
the prophetic vision of king Krikin, who, 
according to Chinese and Thibetan sources, is 
regarded as having been converted by Asva- 
gosha, and -who, though at one time an enemy 
of the faith, became a zealous worshipper : he 
was the first lyric poet, and by his hymns raised 
Buddhism out of the pedantic scholastic system, 
and taught the nation to praise Buddha by 
singing lyric odes. If Taranatha may be relied 
on, it was at this time that the denomination 
of Vaibhasliists and Sautrantists first appeared ; 
D h a r m a t r a t a is said to have been the re- 
presentative of the former at this time, but the 
first of the Sautrantists was the great S t h a - 
vi r a — a proper name, as we see, which perhaps 
at this time only was changed into an appella- 
tive in the school which was called after him,, 
and from which, as we see, the school of 

the death of Buddha ; tlie second on the occasion of the 
disputes at V a i s a 1 i ; under the third it is necessary to in- 
clude the assembly daring the reign of the second Asoka, 
but that is unknown to the northern Buddhists. 
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Sautrantists was indeed formed. It was at this 
time that the so-called first canonical books of 
this school appeared, such as the Eosary of Ex- 
amples and the Collection of Examples of Mm 
who holds the Basket . If these books are not 
amono: the collections with which w r e are ac- 

O 

quainted under other names, then they are 
generally unknown to us. The strange thing 
is that the two persons of whom we have just 
spoken met in Kasmir. 

Taranatba {chap, xii.) says distinctly that 
at the time of the third council all the eigh- 
teen schools were recognized as pure teaching ; 
that the Vinaya had received a written form, as 
well as the Sutras and Abhidharmas, which, un- 
til then, had not existed in this shape ; and that 
those which had been so habilitated had been 
corrected.” It is evident that the last circum- 
stance is only an apology to prevent the depre- 
ciation of the glory of his religion. 

After the death of Kanishka and after 

the third council, mention is made of two fa- 
mous personages 

V a s u m i t r a , of the race of Ma r u , and U d- 
g rantha ; in the Thibetan- Sanskrit dictionary 

this w'ord is rendered U dg r a tr i , but is not (or Gririsena), Y a sumitra, and Buddha- 
t his G iris en a. who in the Chinese chronology j deva are reckoned the four great teachers of 
is mentioned after Vasumitra! Both dwelt j the Vaibhashists, and in their school the prin- 
ab A s maparanta, west of Kasmir, and not i cipal canonical books are the Eosary of the 


among 1 the Vaiblilshists 

o 


scended of the race of Asoka. But, judging 
from the order of the story, his reign should 
immediately follow that of the latter. According' 
to his account, this king reigned about one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and lived one hundred 

and fifty. But, as in another place (chap), xv.) 
* 

TAranatha says king Sankara lived a hundred and 
fifty years, and as he again mentions V a r a- 
r u c h i under this king as his minister and the 
author of the Grammar, we may - conclude that 
he reigned in Southern India, and was the con- 
temporary of M a h apadma and, after him, 
ofBhimasukla, who is said to have been the 
king of BanAras under whom Kalidasa lived,* 

in whose history V a r aruchi figures. It must 

# 

have been at this time that king S a n t i- 

* 

v Ah an a (SAlivAhana), and Saptavarma, 
author of the grammatical work K aid pa, lived 
in the west. 

Under king Chan da pa la there lived in 
the town of S a k e tana the Bhikshu M a h a- 
v i r y a , at BanAras the Vaibhashist sectary 
B u d d hade v a , and in Kasmir the Sautrant- 
ist Srilabha who spread the doctrine of the 
SrAvakas. D harmat r A t a , Udgrantha 


far from T o g a r a . 

c? 

As vagupta and bis disciple N a n d a- 
m i t r a dwelt at Pataliputra. At this 
time there appeared in Magadha the two 
Upas aka brothers (secular Buddhists) M u d- 
g 1 a r a gomiii and S a n k a r a , who sang tne 


praises of Buddha in hymns preserved in the 
Danjur, and laid the foundation of the celebrated 
monastery of N aland a, which afterwards 
became the representative of Buddhism in 
Central India : at first the Abhidanna, was taught 
there {chap, xv.), hut afterwards it was the 
principal chosen seat of the Mahayana. 

Taranatba breaks the thread of his narrative 
regarding the kings of India or of Magadha 
which we have been following above. Although 
he mentions king Chandanapala, under 
whom lived I n d r adhruva, the author of 
the Indravydkarana, and makes him king over 
everything under the sun, he does not tell ns 
distinctlv whether he was the immediate succes- 

... - J 

sor of Mahapadma, or whether he was de- 


Three Miscellanies and the Century of Updddna 
works both alike unknown to us. About this 
time a Brahman built eight hundred temples in 
the town of Hastinapura, and employed 
in them eight hundred professors of the Vinaya. 

After this Tsiramitha relates only partially 
the history of Magadha under the Chandr a- 
p a 1 a and Sena dynasties, tlie one of which 
rose immediately after the other. It was in 
Bengal that king II arichandra, who began 

O O 

the royal line of Ohandras, appeared. Of this 
race there were seven kings who openly sup- 
ported Buddhism, and who because of this are 
known by the common designation of the seven 
Chandras. Harichandra was succeeded by 
his nephew Akshachandra, and after him 
came his son Jayaehandra, who in his torn 
was succeeded by bis son Nemachandra, 
Panichandra, Bh im a c h an dr a , and 
Salachandra, who, it is said, were not very 
capable of holding such a position. Soon after 
Nemachandra took possession of the throne 


* Conf. Bid. Ant. vol. I. p. 245 ; vol. III. pp- 24, 81 . — Ed. 
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he was deprived of it by his minister P u s h ya- 
rn i t r a, # who usurped it. We see that it was 
at this time that the first inroad of strangers 
called Tirthikas, or heretics, into India took 
place. After commencing war against P u s h ya- 
rn i t r a , they burned, it is said, a number of 
temples, beginning from J aland liara (on the 
confines of Kasmir) and on as far as Maga- 
dha; they killed a number of Bhikshus, but 
a great many of them fled to other countries, 
and Pushyamitra himself died in the north, 
five years after. Taranatha tells us that some 
years previous to this the Mlechha doctrine had 
appeared. Under this name, as translated into 

Thibetan, we now understand Muhammadanism; 

but naturally it has become the particular de- 
signation of the religion of the North-West, as 
being that of the nations who broke into India. 
The accounts of the origin of this religion are 
remarkable in this, that the Buddhists attribute 
it to a Bhikshu who, driven from the brotherhood, 

r 

went into the kingdom of Sul fik, situated Be- 
yond T o g a r a , took the name of M a t h ar a, 
and who himself hid his writing. At the same 
time a maiden gave birth to a boy, who, when 
he was grown up, begau to persecute every one, 
saying that be belonged to no caste. He procured 
the writing hidden by Mathara, and after- 

4 

wards met the latter himself, and upon arriving 
at the confines of M a k k a (Mecca) he began 
to preach his doctrine, and took the name of 
Paikhamba and A r d o (Ardesir) . f After 
Salachandra reigned Chandragupta, a 
king who acquired extraordinary power. He was 
succeeded by bis son Bindusara, who at first 
ruled over the kingdom of Gauda only ; but 
C b a n a k a , one of his great lords, procured the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory between the eastern and western 
seas {chap, xviii.). This king reigned thirty -five 
years, and was succeeded by his heir, prince 
Sriehandra, who again was followed by bis 
son D harmachandra, who was king only 
in the east (from what appears, of Bengal), and 
with whom the lord Vasubandhu lived. In 
the time of Dharmachandra {chap, xix.) 
king Turnshka was inKa^mir, and at 
Multan and L a h o r, Hun ima nt a, king of 

* Conf. Ind. Ant vol. I. pp. 300, 350 ; vol. II. pp. 57, 59, 
69, 206, 362.— Ed. w ’ ’ 

f T aranatlia explains that the first decay of Buddhism 


Persia, who, having quarrelled with Dharma- 
chandra (the cause of the quarrel was 
the same as that of Kanishka with the 
K an jaku b j a j king) , yielded up the kingdom 
of M a g a d b a and demolished the temples : the 
priests fled. Dharmachandra died, and 
his nephew Kanakachandra, who succeed- 
ed him, found himself dependent on Turushka. 
At this time Buddhapaksha, Dharma- 
chandra’ s cousin-german, reigned at Bana- 

t • 

ras, and having entered into relations with the 
Emperor of China, he attracted to his side the 
kino’s of the west and of Central India, and after 

O ' ' ' 

having quarrelled with Huni manta he slew 
him, and re-established the religion of Buddha, 
which had declined, so to speak, for the second 

4 

time. Under this king there was something like 
a third lapse of Buddhism, caused by the burning 
of the temple of N a 1 a n d a , but that had re- 

4 

lation in particular to the Mali a y it n a , because 
it was there that that doctrine flourished, and 
by tbe burning of tbe temple it lost, as it were, 
the greater number of its books. In the work of 
the restoration of the religion it is noticed that 
the Brahmans Sank u and Kllaka took part 

•••• • • • ^ * • • ••• • B v 

with those who helped the king. After that, king 
Karmachandra appeared, whilst flam- 
bhirapaksha established bis capital at 
P a 5 c h a 1 a , and reigned there forty years. At 
this time tbe son of T u r u s b k a — T u r u s li k a 
Mahasammat a — who reigned almost a hun- 
dred years, was king of Kasmir. He conquered 
IC a s ra i r (P), T a k h a r e s t a n, and Gr a j ana 
(Gazna), as well as other territories, and was a 
worshipper of the three precious things. After the 

death of Karmachan dra his son Y riksha- 

* 

chandra ascended the throne, but his power 
diminished, and J fi 1 e r u h a , king of 0 c] i v i s a 
(Orissa ,), ruledover a great part of the east (chap. 
sarii.). It was now that Y asubandhu and 
Aryasanga appeared, nine hundred years 
having elapsed since the death of Buddha. King 
Gambhirapaksha was the protector of 
Aryasanga, and lie assembled the priests, 
among whom was this teacher, in the U s h m a - 
p u r a temple which was in the town of . Sa- 
ga r a , in the Y a v a n a kingdom, not far from 
the west (chap. xxii.). 

After the death of king Gambhir apak- 


took place about five hundred years after the death of 
Buddha. 

X See Lassen, Ind. Alt. II. .849, 2nd ed ; Remaud, Frag- 
ments Arales et Per sans , p. 149. 
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S i n li a , who governed the 


s h a , the powerful king SriHarsha, who was 
born in the kingdom of Marn, and who made 
himself chief of all the western provinces, ap- 
peared in the west. In the east, Vigama- 
chandra and his son Kamachandra, the 
descendants ofV rikshachandra reigned ; 
they were somewhat devoted to Buddhism, 
particularly honouring the Nigrantha. The 
latter king, as we see, submitted to N a g e s a, 
kino: of the 0 divisas, who was the son of 

O' • f 

6 

Jamrata, and who reigned seven years. N a- 
gakesa is said to have been this king’s minis- 
ter, Sri Harsha abolished the teaching of 
the Mlechhasby massacring them at Multan 
(bat a weaver of Khorasan spread it anew), and 
laid the foundations of great Buddhist temples 
in the kingdoms of Marn, M it 1 a v a , Me- 

vara, Pituva, and Chidavara (which 

* 

probably had yielded to him). Sri EL a r s h a 
was succeeded by his son S i 1 a , who reigned 
about a hundred years. Although we again 
see the race of C h a n d r a s appearing in the 
east in the person of Sihhachandra, it 
was very feeble, and submitted to the authority 
of king Iiarsha or Sinha and of his son 

P 

Barsa, who were descended from the family 
ofLichhchavi. (At this time Chandra- 
gomin also lived: chap, xxiv.) The contem- 
porary of S i 1 a in the west was the very power- 
ful Y y a k u 1 a , king of Ma-mha ( Mecca ?), 
who raised himself by force over S i 1 a , and 
reigned thirty-six years. 

Barsa was succeeded by his son, the fifth 

countries which 

stretch north to Thibet, south to Trilinga, west 
to Banfiras, and eastas far as the sea. At this time j 
Balachandra, son of Sihhachandra, 
was expelled by this king from Bengal, and was 
ruling atTirahuti.* The younger brother 
of S i h h a , the fifth Prasanna governed a 
small district in Magadlia. In the south, in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Yindhya, Kusu- 
m a is spoken of as being king at this time, and 
under Dharmakirti is mentioned Kusu- 
m a j a y a , son of K u s u m a . All these kings 
are represented as worshippers of Buddha (chap. 

xxv.). 

After the death of Y y a k u 1 a , his younger 
brother, king V yakuladhruva, who gov- 
erned a great part of the west (and was conse- 

* The index gives Tirabhukti— rffPHfT — E d. 


quently in the place of Sri Harsha and Sila), 
reigned for twenty years. He was succeeded by 
his son Y i s hn ur a j a , who, after having de- 
stroyed five hundred Rishis in B a 1 a n a g a r a, 
a town in the kingdom of H a 1 i , was swallow- 
ed up in an abyss along with his castle. At this 
time the greater part of the east and of Ma- 
gadha was governed by P r a d i t y a, son of 
king Prasanna, and after him by his son 
Mahasyana. To the north, in the town of 
Haridvara, dwelt king Sakamahabala, 
the ally of king P r ;i d i t y a , to whom all the 
provinces from Kasmir yielded submission. 
Yimalachandra, son of B a 1 a c h a n d r a, 
granted his protection to Amarasinha, and 
reigned over Bengal, Kamarupa, and Tirakuti* 
(chap, xxvi.) 

It was probably at this time that the terribl 
enemies of the Buddhists, Saiikar a chiirya 
and his disciple B h a 1 1 a c li ft r y a , appeared, 
the former in Bengal, the latter in Orissa. A 
short time after, the Buddhists were persecuted in 
the south by K u m ft r a 1 i 1 a and K a n a d a r u- 
r u. Here mention is made of the Buddhist king 
Salivahana. Though the Buddhists relate 
that in the end Dharmakirti triumphed in 
the discussions with K u m a r a 1 i 1 a , S a n k a- 
racharya, and Bhattacharya, T aranatha 
says (cliap. xxvii.) that in Bengal the priests 
trembled at being vanquished in discussion by 
the Tirthikas, and he himself acknowledges 
that at this time the sun of Buddhism began to 
be obscured. As Dharmakirti is supposed 
to have been the contemporary of the Thibetan 
king Srong-tzan-Ga-mbo,t we may infer from 
this that all we have been relating passed in the 
7th century. 

Chap, xxvii. After the death of Yishnu- 
r a j a , king Bhartrihari, who was descended 
from the family of the ancient kings of Malavft, 
appeared. His sister had been married to 
Yimalachandra, and of her was born 
Govichandra, who ascended the throne after 
his father. After Go vichandra, Lalita- 
chandrais supposed to have been the last 
king of the Chandra dynasty. According to the 
Buddhist stories he became a magician. Though 
the royal family of the Chan dr as was still 
powerful, there was no longer any member of 
it a king ; in 0 d i v i s a , in Bengal, and in 


t Born, according to the 1 aid wrya Kci’t'po, in A. D. 6-/ . 
see Cosmas, Thibetan CrTanwiav, p. 181.- El)- 
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the other five provinces ot the east, each 
lvshatriya, Brahman, and merchant constituted 
himself king of his surroundings, but there was 
no king ruling the country (chap, xxviii.). 
The writer tells how the wife of one of the late 
kings by night assassinated every one of those 
who had been chosen to be kings, but after a 
certain number of years Go pal a, who had 
been elected for a time, delivered himself from 
her and was made king for life.* He began 

but afterwards reduced 

Maeadha also under his power. He built the 


to reign in Bengal, 


X A 1 a n d a r a temple not far from Otantapura, 
and reigned forty-five years. Sri Id ar sha- 
de va was at this time reigning in Kasmir 
(cl tap. xxix.). G op al a was succeeded by his 
son Devapala, f who greatly increased his 
power and brought into submission the kingdom 
of Varendra in the east, and afterwards the 
province of 0 d i v i s a ; he appears to have re- 
established the Buddhist religion (he built the 
Somapura temple). Devapala reigned 
forty-eight years. His son It a sap ala, by a 
daughter of V i b h a r a t a, king of G a j a n a in 
the west, succeeded him, and reigned for twelve 
years. After him (chap, xxx.) Dharmapala was 
raised to the throne, and reigned sixty-four years. 
He subdued Ivamarupa, Tirahuti, Gaucla, Ac., 
so that his dominions stretched east to the sea, 
west to Tili (Dehli), north to Jalandliara, and 
south to the Vindhya mountains. In his time 
king C h a k r a y o d h y a lived in the west, and, 
according to TAr.imi.tlia, the Thibetan king Ti- 

1 o 

srong-Zde-HzanJ also reigned at this time ( chap . 
xxxi.). After Dliarmap Ala his son-in-law B a- 

suraksliita became king;but eight years later 
V a n a p a 1 a, D h a r m a p A 1 a ’ s son, was raised 

to the throne; he again was succeeded by M a h i- 
p A 1 a,§ who reigned fifty-two years (he was the 
contemporary of the Thibetan king Khri-ral). 


During his life mention 


is made of king 


Y e i' A c h A r y a in Orissa, who was, however, 
M a li i p A 1 a ’ s vassal. M a h A p A 1 a, the son 
of M a h i p A 1 a, the next king, reigned forty- 
four years, and was followed by his son-in-law 
S A m u p A 1 a , who reigned twelve years (chap. 
xxxiii.) . S r e s h t a, M a h A p A 1 a ’ s eldest son, 
was next raised to the throne, but he died 
three years after. As he left behind him a son 


* See the story of Vikramfiditva in Lassen, Ind. Alt 
II; 804 (2nd ed. pp. 798-799). 

t Conf. Gladwin’s Ayeen Mbari, vol. I. p. 20; .4s. Res, 


wdio was only seven years old, his maternal uncle 
C h A n a k a was raised to the throne, and ruled 

4 

for twenty- nine years ; he made war with the king 

ofthe Turushkas, and in the end was victorious. 

* 

The people of Bengal also revolted against him 
and entered Magadlia by force ; hut he subdued 
them. In course of time he raised his nephew 
B h e y a p A 1 a to the throne, and retired to the 
kino-doin of B a t i, an island near the mouth of 

O 7 

the Ganges, where after five years he died (chap. 
xxxiv.) . B h e y a p A 1 a reigned thirty- two years, 
and preserved his kingdom in its previous extent 
(he had with him Jo Adislia, the real propaga- 
tor of Buddhism in Thibet). He was succeeded 
by his son X ey ap A la, who reigned tlrirty-five 
years (the year of his accession was that in which 
Jo Adislia arrived in Thibet : chap. xxxv.). A m- 
r a p A 1 a , son of X e y a p Ala, reigned thirteen 
years. At liis death his son H a s t i p A 1 a was 
a minor, and four lords governed in liis stead 
for eight years, after which TI a s t i p A 1 a him- 
self assumed the government and reigned fifteen 
years. After him his maternal brother K s li A n- 
t i p A la reigned seventeen years (chap, xxxvi.). 
While he was yet young, R A m a p a 1 a , son of 

H a s t i p A 1 a , next ascended the throne ; lie 

% 

„ governed with great intelligence, and extended 
liis power ; his reign lasted forty-six years. 
Three years before his deatli his son Y a k s h a- 
p A 1 a ascended the throne, hut reigned only 
one year; after his death, a great lord, Lava- 
sen a, usurped the throne and expelled the royal 
family of PAla ; this man was a descendant of 
the S u r y a v a ii s a s (the Solar race) : he asso- 
ciated with the common people, and was still 
living in this way in the time of TArAnAtha. He 
was succeeded by the Sena family, which was 
descended from the Chandra or Lunar race (chap. 
xxxii.). Lavasena, his son Yakshasena, 
his grandson Manitasena, and his great- 
grandson Ratikas en a — four kings of the 
Sena family — reigned about twenty-four years. 
After them, under Lavasena(P), Chandra, 
king of the Turushkas, of the Antarabida 
kingdom (?) (between the Ganges and the Yamu- 
na), entered into alliance with a number of 
Turushka kings in Bengal and other places, 
conquered all the kingdom of M a. g* a cl h a, 
exterminated the priests, and destroyed the cele- 


vol. IX, pp._203 ff. ; Lassen’s Ind. 
X Or Khri-sTong, born A.D. 726. 
§ Ind. .-Lit, vol. I. p. 95. 


Alt. vol. III. p. 726 .— Ed. 
Ed. 
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brated monasteries of 0 t a n t a p u r a and V i- 
k v a. m a s i 1 a . In tlie end we find that the 
Sena family fell tinder the power of the T u- 
r it shka kings, but still it continued to 

9 

reign. After Lavasena came Buddha- 
s e n a, who was succeeded by his son Hari- 
fcasena, and he 


again 


was followed by 
P r a t i t a s e n a . They continued Buddhists. 
The race became extinct by the death of P r a ti- 


tasena . 


A century after arose in Bengal 


the powerful king 


C h a g a 1 a r A j a, whose 
dominion extended to Tili . He was converted 


* 


to Buddhism by his wife, and repaired the 
temples which had been destroyed. From his 
death to the year 1608, in which TarAnatha’s 
work was composed, 160 years passed ; conse- 
quently the history is continued to the year 
1448 of our era. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM AHMAD ABAD. 


BY H. BLOCHMANN, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


( Continued from p. 293.) 


I. 


A copy of the following Persian quatrain 
was taken, by Mr. Burgess from Ganj Ahmad’s 
Dargali at Sarkhej, near Alimadabad ; the qua- 
train stands on the wall over the door: — 
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This fine building and excellent edifice, erect- 
ed for pious purposes, and the high portico and 
the four painted walls, were built, and the fruit- 
bearing trees were planted, together with the 

1 

The ocean of Ahmad’s hands scatters pearls, wel1 ancl tbe tank, so that men and animals 

and the hem of hope becomes like Parwiz’s mi g llt be refreshed, during the reign of the 

treasure. 

It would not he astonishing if the -whole earth 
raised her head, in order to bow down at his 
shrine. 


II. 

Mr. Burgess sent me some time ago a rubbing 

~ o o 

of the Ai’abic inscription from Bui Harir’s Well 


king of kings of the age, who relies on the 
help of the All-Merciful, N a sir udduny A 

wad din Abul Fatli Mahmud Shah, 

son of M u h a m m a d S li a h, son of A h m a d 
S h A h , son of M n h a m m a d S li A h , son of 
M u z a f f ar S h a li , the king — may God per- 

t 

petuate liis kingdom ! — by Sri Bui H a v l r, 


in Ahmadfibftd, of which he has given a de- ^ ie r0 J^ [slave], the nm&e, m&y bis august 

script-ion in bis Notes of a Visit to Gujara t , pp. Majesty place her y * 

48 to 46. The inscription measures 1 ft. 11 in. ^ ie guarded. On the 8tli Jnmada I. of the 

t /X -% . ■» riAiT ir 1 1 i » A 1 

by 1 ft. 2 in., and consists of nine lines : 
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26tli year, 896. [19th March, 1490. 

The date of the inscription, clear as it is, 

does not agree with the histories. First ot all, 

* 

the spelling of the numerals is extraordinary ; 
and secondly, the 26th year of Mahmud Shah’s 
reign would be 898 or 899, not 896, if he really 
began to reign in 868, as stated in the histories. 

Harir ’ is the Arabic for the Hind, abbrevia- 
tion ‘resham’ (for abreshavi ), ‘silk.’ 

Note by the Editor. 

The following Sanskrit inscription is on 
wall opposite to the above Arabic one, and, as will 
be observed, it gives the date 13th Paush Sudi 
Sam. 1556 or Saka 1421 (a.d. 1499). The t-ransla- 
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tion is by Hari Waman Limaya, B.A., of the 
Elpliinstone College, Bombay : — 

=TJT: HTBrqt T ff FT* T Tft sft*=T5> 

ft ft tcntthttift ttntt: g$<rsif&r°r V 
5TTr% sr 3T «r t sr ^ ftr j fr rsr Frr ?rr *r t : iB?r- 

HF: | giHDirTTNFNr ^rfr^NRiRr H5TT ^ 
NBTW IT 37 55T ftr 5 3T T 37 | f<TTft 

TTHTirrftsFJ: 37 | 37 4 ST^TT =T IT : ^fftrftl' 
$ ft ft N ft 53t «ft H cT f? T*T 5T 3T ft ft ft Tft ftTUT 

3i> ^ft «ft «ft ^iTTHTTuri 3 ? ftratift: jmrft fl- 
it FT SFTT ft oft IT ff ftteftftftTftff ftftftflftT 1 STT-ft- 
fft ftT TN ff f ft ft I ft ft ft ft Tft ftT ftT 3T Tft 37 ft ftp - 1 

j sr a 5 t t f§r f $rr Hr ft 5 ft 5ft ftr ft ft sft- 
RrwrTnr ftftrftftftifrftrft flift Ws. if hf 

T37 WV ftlftftTFT TTfftftTPt Vt rTN THT 37ift- 
ftT ftr FT || ft HU ft ftTft W ft IT ftT ft ftT T% ft ft ftF 

ftft y r TIT ft 37T ft ft ft ftT 3TT IT rft ft ftT lift ft ftT 3" 

T 3 fi f£ «r srir 5 «r ft TNf ft ftr ft srr 37 ftr u it 

ftTft II ftft £ft ftT fT TT ft sft ft TftftT W«oo flt 
ftft^ftftsTftftftTftftftftT Wft ft ftTqtfftftf ftiTT 
ftftT ftrit bTTTft ! 37ftft II ftTHT-ft gresTCfftffift 

ftftjrft ftRftra fJnr ftTfr tftit qfaftfftrft: 1 8 
£ ;ftf ft j tr ftr ftr ft ?t ft ftr ft ft ftr ftr it ft; 1 ft ri- 
ft Tft ft ftftTFT ftfftft - : ft FT T5TTHHT : | t AfFIft'^ 
ft f NT fft ft ft 37 Ft Ffft TT ftT fti ftf ft it ft ftT *ifr 3T- 
ftFTTTTftYCT II 8 TFT fft fttrft 4 f T37K T Hit NTTTT 
qT^TTTTr^TTNr TffWT | T^HTT^CTTFT^tfTriTT 
NT ITT ¥ ft $0 TT ?T ftr fft Y °Tr TT f ITT TT N T 5 tTTTfft CT 

Salutation to the author of the whole creation, 
to you, 0 Lord of waters, to you, O Varuna, whose 
for/n is made up of everything living, and to 
him who is a witness to good actions. (1) 

A great power by name Kundilini, a mother to 
the three worlds, whose feet are adored by gods 
and men, prospers for ever as a well (vdpt), (2) 

I salute Yis vakarma, the giver of all good things 


by whose grace all men are enabled to undertake 
actions. (3) 

In the prosperous district of Gujarat, in the town 
of Ahmadabad [a zvord unintelligible^ during the 
victorious reign of the illustrious Mahmftd, a 
female official named Harira, possessing full autho- 
rity at the door of the kings private apartments, 

constructed in the district (town) of Harira on the 

/ 

north-east of the prosperous town (Srinaga r a) , 
a well, for the propitiation of the great God and 
for the enjoyment of the eighty -four lakhs of living 
beings — men, beasts, birds, trees and others com- 
ing from the four quarters pressed with thirst ; in 
the year 1556 of Vikvama, and in 1421 of Saka, in 
the month of Pausha, bright fortnight, 13th day, 
Monday. 

May that well, appearing in form like the milky 
ocean at the sight of the bottomless waters in it, 
last as long as there are the sun and moon, for the 
protection of the sweat-born, the oviparous, the 
viviparous, and all kinds of vegetable plants. 

The money expended here amounts to 3.29,000. 
The heroic and religious Harira, the principal 
minister of the king Mahmfid, constructed herself 
this well. 

May this sweet well (water) be drunk by the 
people as long as the sun and moon endure, where 
the four roads meet, by men coming from the four 
quarters [ a word or two unintelligible."] (2) 

In every place there are good feeding institu- 
tions established by wealthy men [ the rest unintel- 
ligible.] (3) 

Having spent a great amount of wealth, the pros- 
perous Harira constructed this well for the sake 
of benefiting the world. (4) 

The following persons were entrusted with the 
building of this well, viz. Malika Sri Bihamada, the 
obedient servant of the great king ; Vira, a Yaisya 
and superintendent of elephants [a word unintelli- 
gible] ; the commanding Deva, the prosperous 
Girna, the great Say&a, and the great Yira ? 


MISCELLANEA, 


HItifi’s TimOenImah. 


Dr. Franz Teufel, one of the Librarians of the 
Grand-Ducal Library at Karlsruhe, is preparing for 
publication a critical edition of Hvag’a ’Abd’ulhah 
Hatifi’s Timftrn&mah, which will contain the Per- 
sian text, based on a collation of all the accessible 
MSS., the critical apparatus, a complete glossary, 
and will be preceded by the life of the poet from 
the likewise still inedited Biographies of Con- 
temporary Persian Poets by the Prince Sam Mirza. 
Hatifi was not alone one of the most renowned 
of the later poets of Persia (he flourished about 


the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries), and received the honourable 

cognomen of Matnavi Gflj, on account of his 
mastery in the Matnavi,— the Matnavi Poet par 
excellence , — but he has also left in liis book on 
Tinulr, the fruit of forty years’ labour, a valuable 
source for the history of the great Moghul-Turkish 
conqueror. B. Dorn rightly counts him, therefore, 
among those Persian poets who are of the greatest 
importance for a knowledge of the political and 
literary history of Asia. — Triibner’s Literary Re- 
cord . 


* The vertical stroke to the left of a letter represents the slanting stroke on the top corresponding to the vowe. 

T, ft, aft or aft. ' 
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Dhanapala 59, 60 

Dhanavala 60 

Dhandhal Katins 83, 193, 195 

Dhandhals 321 

Dhandhuk& 325 

Dhank 322 
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Dhar 


266 


Dharani 95 

Dharasena II 104, 106 

Dharmakirti 365 


D har maekandra 

Dharmapala 
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Dliolaka , 
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68 

323 
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Diu or Divagadh 146-7 

Dnyanesvara 354-5 

Dodhe Gujars 110 

Dog 197, 230 

Doisa 53 

Dominion 185 

Dra vidas 168 

Dronasihha 106 

Dudda..., 106, 174, 176 


Dughad 


66 


Dumagudem .... 

306 

Durgapali 

73 

Durgapuja 

160 

Durlabha Raja.. 

Ill, 113 

Durvasa 

212 

dvija 

167 

Dvaidshardya ... . 

...71, 110, 232, 265 

Dvaraka 

361 

DvarapaRaja .. 

Ill 

Dykes 

161 

Edessa 

182, 313 

Ekapada 
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Elliot, Sir W 176 

Elliot’s History of India 284 

Ellis, F. W. 219 

Erega 280 

Erythrao 231 

Eusebius 312 


Fa-hian 91 

317 

295 


fanar 

Faqir, 


Farid-al-din Attar 295 

Fathepur Sikri 160 

Firangapada 65 

Folklore 45,54, 163,257, 260 

Footprints 355 

Fratres Pontis 302 


Gadag 


327 


Gadagu 20 

Gadhi 338 

Gajabandhdesa . 232 

Gajna 147 

Gajana 364, 366 

Gambhira 215 

Gambhirapaksha 364 

Gambhirasila 361 

Gan aratnamahodadhi 310 

Gandabliirunda 180-1, 345 

Gan dhar a 244 

Ganesa 172 

Ganespuri 67 

Ganeswadi 361 

Gangakundapuram 274 

Garh wal 86 

Garibagulia Kathis 321 

Garjung-Chu 228 

Garuda 19S, 206, 216, 309 

gdrudavyulict 77 

Gates 68 

Gauda 364 

Gautama 212 

Gauli Rajas 355 

Gawids 337-8 

Gaya 211 

Gayomarsk 318 

gecli dec l 75 

Ghautara 66 


Ghatotkach 
Ghod 


339 

283 

Gilshah 318 

Giraldus Cambrensis 163 

Giridaruna 242 

Girisena 363 

Girnar..... 238, 267 

Girnar Mdhdtmya 238 


gism 317 

Goail Hat 61 
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Goaris fl 

Gocladesa 232 

Godadkas 324 

Godavari 109, 282,354 

Godavari district 197, 305 

Goeje’s Diican of Ansdrt 310 
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Gokarna 255 

m 

Gonds 

Gopala 366 

Gor 75 

Gostanadi 198 



Gotala 
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Govichandra 365 

Graculns religiosa 340 

Graharipu 72-7 

Gugliana 323-4 

Guha 331 

Guhasena 174-5 

Gujar Kunbis 110 

Gulbarga 6, 7 

Gulhalli 139 

Gumli 233 


6 o-6 

235 


Gunj 

Gunpowder 

Gunupharasa 306 

Guptas 1, 251 

Gurkhas S6 


Hadhramaut 24, 27 -S 

Hafiz 156 

Haihayas 166 

Halabhrit 248 

15 

311 

365 

205 


Halayudha 
Halevy, M. 
Hali 


Hanagal 

Hammuk 114, 232 

Hansa 345 

Hanuman 359 


Hari 


217 


Hari B haJcti Basdyana 20 

Harichandra 363 

Haridasa 20 

Haridvara 365 

Harihara, 155, 206, 212, 327, 329, 

331 

Harir 367 

Hari Sinha Deva 300 

Hari vans a 215 

Harkai 308 

Harshadeva 366-7 


225 


Harpokration 

Haste Nakshatra 252 
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Hastinapura 363 

Hasuraja 102 

Hatif’s Timurndmah 368 
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Hatkal 49 

Hatkar 335 

Hang, M 309 

Hea 88 

Heggadevanakot. .* 344 
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Hemacharya 71 

Hemad Pant 67 

Herodotus 225 

Hidamba 243 

Himalaya 4 

Himavat 228 
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Hiranya Prahlada 216 

Hisam-al-din 294 
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HiwanTksang 174 

Hodgson’s Essays 89 

Holwan 318 

homa ... 233 

Horata 283 

Hrasvagiri 140 

Huiidesa 113 

Hunimanta 364 

Husain Shah «....65, 69 

Huzara 227 

hyalith 226 

Hylobii 312 

Hymettus 225 

Ibadhia 49 
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IbnKelbi 49 
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Jaglia 335 
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Jaimini’s Bhdrata 19 

Jaina Literature 15 

Jaina Sutras 83 
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Jamalgarhi 308 
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Jamruta 365 

Jam Satoji 322 

Jamti 338 

Janaka 248 

Janamejaya 333-4 

janvi 211-2,214 

Jasani Katins 325 
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Java 355-8 

Jawar 65, 68 
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